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CHAFrER XXL 

PIRSICOUTION OF HERESY— THK SCHISM OK THE DONATISTS— THE AllIAN OONTRO* 
VJfiRSY— ATHANASIUS— DISTRAOTEO STATE OF THE CHURCH AND EMPIRE UNDBB 
CONSTANTINE AND HIS SONS— TOLERATION OP PAGANISM. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has i those unhappy men from the danger of 
consecrated the memory of a prince who I an everlasting condemnation. Not a 
indulged their passions and promoted ' moment was lost in excluding the 
their interest. Constantine gave them ' ministers and teachers of the separated 
security, wealth, honours, and revenge ; congregations from any share of the 
and the support of the orthodox faith rewards and immunities which the em- 
was /considered as the most sacred and t peror had so liberally bestowed on the 
important duty of the civil magistrate, j orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries 
The edict of Milan, the great charter of • might still exist under the cloud of 
toleration, had confirmed to each in- royal disgrace, the conquest of the East 
divklual of the Roman world the privi- was immediately followed by an edici 
lege of choosing and professing liis own which announced their total destrue* 
religion. But this inestimable privilege tion.’ After a preamble dlled with 
was soon violated ; ^dth the knowledge passion and reproach, Constantine ab- 
of truth th% emperor imbibed the ^ solutely prohibits the assemblies of the 
maxims of persecution, and the sects [ heretics, and confiscates their public 
which dissented from the Catholic property to the use either of the revenue 
Church were alllicted and oppressed by or of the Catholic Church. The s^ts 
the triumph of Cliristianity. Constan- . against whom the Imperial severity WJis 
tine easily believed that the heretics | directed appear to have been the ad- 
who presumed to dispute his opinions, | herents of Paul of Samosata ; the Mon- 
or to oppose Ats commands, were guilty tonists of Phrygia, who maintained an 
of the most absurd and criminid ob- enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; 
stiuacy, and that a seasonable applica- the Novatians who stei^nly rejected the 
Uon of moderate severities might save i Sasebius in Vlt. CoDstantiii. 1. lii. c. es m. 
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lempVjral efficacy of ' repentance ; the 
Marci^iiites and ValcntiiiianB, under 
wliose leading banners the various 
Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insen- 
sibly rallied ; and perhaps the Mani- 
chajans, who had recently imported 
froiv Persia a more artful composition 
of Oriental and Christian theology.* 
The design of extirpating the name, or ' 
at least of restraining the progress of 
these odious heretics was prosecuted 
with vigour and effect. Some of the 
penal regulations were copied from the 
edicts of Diocletian; and this method of 
conversion was applauded by the same 
bishops who had felt the hand of op- 
pression, and pleaded for the rights of 
humanity. Two immaterial circum- 
stances may serve, however, to prove 
that the mind of Constantine was not 
entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal 
and bigotry. Before he condemned the 
Manichssans and their kindred sects, 
he resolved to make an accurate inquiry 
into the nature of their religious prin^ 
ciples. As if he distrusted the impar- 
tiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, 
this delicate commission was intrusted 
to a civil magistrate, whose learning 
and moderation he justly esteemed, and 
of whose venal character he was pro- 
bably ignorant. ^ The emperor was soon 
convinced that he had too hastily pro- 
scribed the orthodox faith and the ex- 
emplary morals of the Kovatians, who 
had dissented from the Church in some 
articles of discipline which were not 
perhaps essential to salvation. By a 
particular edict he exempted them from 
the general penalties or the law:< al- 

31 After tome examination of the various 
opinions of TiUemont, Beansobre, Lardner, &a, 
1 am convinced that Manet did not propagate 
his sect, even in Persia, before the year 270. It 
is strange that a philosophic and foreign heresy 
should have penetrated so rapidly into the 
African provinces; yet I cannot easily reject 
the edict of Diocletian against the Manichmans, 
which may be found in Baronius. (Anna!. Eccl. 
A.D. 287.) 

Conitantinus snim, cum limatlns super* 
etitionum quareret sectas, Manichaeorum et 
8{milium,Ac. Ammian, zv. 16. Stiategius, who 
from this commission obtained the surname of 
Afttsenianvs, wai a Christian of the Arlan sect. 
He acted ae one of the counts at the counoU of 
fiardica. Libanius undses his mlldneis and 
prudence. Valec ad locum Ammian. 

• Ood. Thiod. xvt SU. V. leg. s. As the 


lowed them to build a church at Con- 
sffi.ntinople, respected the miracles oi 
their saints, invited their Bishop Acesius 
to the council of Nice ; aud gently 
ridiculed the narrow tt;nets of his sect 
by a familiar jest, which, from the mouth 
of a sovereign, riiust have been received 
^ith applause and gratitude.^ 

/the complaints aud mutual accusa 
Hons which assailed the African contro- 
throue of Constantine, as ad.^ 312 . 
soon as the death of Maxentins had 
submitted Africa to'his victorious arm;», 
were ill adapted to odify an imperfect 
proselyte. He learned vdth surprise 
that the provinces of that great country, 
from the confines of Cyreuc to the 
columns of Hercules, were distracted 
with religiouB discord, s The source of 
the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage; the 
second in rank alM opulence of the 
ecclesiastical 'Ihrones of the West. 
Ceecilian and Majorinus w'ere the two 
rival primates of Africa, and the death 
of the latter soon made room for Dona- 
ttts, who, by his superior abilities and 
apparent virtues, was the firmest sup- 
port of hisparty. Theadvautage which 
Csecilian might claim from the priority 
of his ordination was destroyed by the 
illegal, or at least indecent haste with 
which it had been performed, ' without 
expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Numidia. The authority of theso 
bishops, who, to the number of seventy, 
condemned Cseciliou, aud consecrated 

general law is not inserted in the Theodosisn 
Code, it is probable that, in the year 438, the 
sects which it had condemned were already ex- 
tinct. 

Sosomen, 1. i. o. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. 
These historians have been suspected, but I 
think without reason, of an attachment to the 
Novatian doctrine. Tl^e emoeror said to the 
bishop, “ Acesius, take a ladd^ -, and get up to 
heaven by yourself. " Most of the Christian sects 
have by turns borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 

s The best materials for this part of ecclesias- 
Ucal history may be found in the edition of 
OptatUB Milevitanns, published (Paris, 1700) by 
M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical 
notes, geographical discussions, original records, 
and an accurate abridgment of the whole con- 
troversy. M. de Tlllemont has bestowed on 
the Donatlsts the greatest part of a volume 
(tom. vl. part i.); and I am indebted to him for 
an ample coUectlou of all the passages of his 
favourite St. Augustin, which relate to those 
hereties. 
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MajorinuB, is again weakened by the 
infamy of some of their personal chSfcr- 
acters ; and by the female intrigues, 
sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous 
proceedings, which are imputed to this 
Numiclian coflncil.^ The bishops of the 
contending factions iftaintained, with 
equal ardour and obstinacy, that their 
adversaries were degraded or at least 
dishonoured by the odiouH crime of de- 
li varing the Holy Scriptures to the 
officereb of Diocletian. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may 
justly be inferred that the late persecu- 
tion had embittered the zeal without 
reforming the manners of* the African 
Christians. That divided church was 
incapable of atiording an impartial judi- 
cature ; the controversy was solemnly 
tried in five successive tribunals, which 
were appointdH b^Tthe emperor; and 
the whole proceeding, ^rom the first 
appeal to the final sentence, lasted above 
Miree years. A severe inquisition which 
was taken by the Prsatorian vicar, and 
the proconsul of Africa, the report of 
two episcopal visitors who had been 
sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Borne and of Arles, and the 
supreme judgment of Constantine him- 
self in his sacred consistory, were all 
favourable to the cause of Coecilian, and 
lie was unanimously acknowledged, by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, as 
the true and lawful primate of Africa, 
Th^ honours and estates of the Church 
were attributed to suffragan bishops, 
and it was not without difficulty that 
Constantine was satisfied with inflicting 
tlnspunishment of exile on the principal 
leaders of the Donatist faction. As their 
cause was examined with attention, 
perhaps it ws# determined with justice. 

^ Schiamaigiturtllo tempore oonfasflBmuliexls 
Iracundta peperit ; ambitus nutxlTlt ; avaritla 
roboravit. Optatua. L L c. 19. The language 
of PurpuTiuB is that of a furious jhadman. 
Dicitur te necasse lilios sororis turn duos, 
rurpurius respondit: Putas me terreri k te 
. . . o^idi ; et oooldi ; et oocido eos qui contra 
me faciunt. Acta Goncil. Gtrtensis, ad calc. 
Optat. p. 274. When CmolUan was inrited to 
an assembly of bishops, Purpurins sifld to his 
brethren, or rather to bis aooomplices, **Let 
him come hither to receive our imposition of 
hands ; and wo will break his head by way of 
penance.*' Optat. L t o. 19. 


Perhaps their complaint was not^with- 
out foundation, that the creduKty of 
the emperor had been abused by the 
insidious arts of his favourite Osius. 
The influence of falsehood and corrujf- 
tion might pi%cure the condemnation of 
the innocent or aggravate the set^ence 
of the guilty. Such an act, however, 
of injustice, if it concluded an impor- 
tunate dispute, might be numbered 
among the transient evils of a despotic 
administration, which are neither felt 
nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable 
that it soaroely deaerves 
a place m history, was ponatuts. 
productive of a memorable 
schism, which afflicted the provinces of 
Africa above three hundred years, and 
was e^inguished only with Christianity 
itself The inflexible zeal of freedom 
and fanaticism animated the Douatists 
to refuse obedience to the usurpers, 
whose election they disputed and wiiose 
spiritual powers they denied. Excluded 
from the civil and religious communion 
of mankind, they boldly excommuni- 
cated the rest of mankind, who had 
embraced the impious party of Cascilian, 
and of the Traditors, from whom he 
derived his pretended ordination. They 
asserted with confidence, and almost 
with exultation, that the apostolical 
succession was interrupted; that cdl the 
bishops of Europe and Asia were infected 
by the contagion of guilt and schism ; 
and that the prerogatives of the Catholic 
Church were confined to the chosen 
portion of the African believers, who 
alone had preserved inviolate the in- 
te^ty of their faith and discipline. 
This rigid theory was supported by the 
most uncharitable conduct. Whenever 
they acquired a proselyte, even from 
the distant provinces of the East, they 
carefully repeated the sacred rites of 
baptism^ and ordination; as they re- 

1 The counrils of Arles, of Kice, and oWTrent 
confirmed the wise and moderate practice of the 
Church of Roma The Donatists, however, had 
the advantage of maintaining the sentiments of 
Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the 
primitive church. ViDcentius Ltrinesis (p. 382, 
ap. Tillemont, Mem. Rccles. tom. vi. p. 138) has 
explained why the Donatists are etemailv burn- 
ing with tlie devil, while St. Cyprian reigns in 
heaven with Jesos Ohrisi. 
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jected the validity of. thoBC whicli he 
had already received from the hands of 
heretics or schismatics. Bishops, vir- 
gins, and even spotless infants were 
subjected to the disgrace of a public 
penance before they could+be admitted 
to the communion of the Donatists. If 
they 'obtained possession of a church 
which had been used by their Catholic 
adversaries they purified the unhal- 
lowed building with the same zealous 
care which a temple of idols might have 
required. They w'ashed the pavement, 
scraped the walls, burnt the altar, which 
was commonly of wood, melted the 
consecrated plate, and cast the Holy 
Eucharist to the dogs, wdth every cir- 
cumstance of ignominy which could 
provoke and perpetuate the animosity 
of religious factions.^ Notwithstanding 
this irreconcilable aversion, the two 
parties, who were mixed and separated 
in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
language and manners, the same zeal 
and learning, the same faith and wor- 
ship. Proscribed by the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers of the empire, the 
Donatists still maintained in some pro- 
vinces, particularly in Numidia, their 
superior numbers, and four hundred 
bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of their primate. But the iuvincible 
spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on 
its own vitals ; and the bosom of their 
Bchismatical church was torn by intestine 
diversions. A fourth part of the Doua- 
tist bishops followed the independent 
standard of the Maxiinianiats. The 
narrow and solitary path which their 
first leaders had marked out continued 
to deviate from the great society of 
mankind. Even the imperceptible sect 
of the Bogatians could afiirm without 
a blush, that when Christ should de- 
scend to judge the earth, He would find 
His true refigion preserved only in a 
'ew nameless villages of the Caesarean 
Vlauritania.^ 

The' schism of the Donatists was con- 
fined to Africa : the more diffusive mis- 

1 See the sixth book of Optatui Milevitanus, 

p. 01-100. 

^Tillemont, Mem. Bcclesiastiques, tom. vi. 
part i. p. 253. He laughs at their partial ored- 
ulity. lie revered Augustin, the irreat doctor of 
the system of predestiuatSoii. 


chief of the Trinitarian controversy suo^ 
cei iively penetrated into The Trinitarian 
every part of the Chris- controversy, 
tian world. Thu former was an acci- 
dental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse 
of freedom ; the latter was a high anti 
mysterious arguiucnt, derived from the 
abuse of philosophy. From the age of 
Constantine to tliut of Clovis and Theo- 
doric, tiie temporal interests both of the 
Kpmaus and barbarians were deeply 
involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. The his^rian may there- 
fore be permitted respectfully to with- 
draw the veil of the sanctuary ; and to 
deduce the progress of reason and faith, 
of error and passion, from the school of 
Plato to the decline and fall of the em- 
pire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his 
own meditation, or by ^etwtam 
the traditional knotviedgv of riato. 
of the priests df Egypt, ^ 
had ventured to explore the mysterious 
nature of the Deity. When he had 
elevated his mind to the sublime con- 
templation of the first self-existent, 
necessary cause of the universe, the 
Athenian sage w'as incapable of con- 
ceiving how the simple unity of his 
essence could admit the infinite variety 
of distinct and successive ideas which 
compose the model of the iatelj«ictual 
world ; how a Being purely incorporeal 
could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and 
independent chaos. Tlio vain hope of 
extricating himself ^ from thesu cUllicul- 
ties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might in- 
duce Plato to consider thu divine nature 
under the threefold modification ; ^f 
the first cause, the reason, or Logos^ and 
the soul or spirit of the uq^verse. His 
poetical imagination sopieOimes fixed 

1 Plato jiCgyptum peragravit ut a saoerdotibus 
barbaris nurnsros e( eaX^stia aedperet. (Cicero 
do JilnibuB, v. 26.) The Egyptians might ettli 
preserve the traditional creed of the Patriarche. 
Josephus has persuaded many of the Christian 
f at ben that I*iato derived apart of his 'Know- 
ledge from tlm Jews; but this vain opinion 
cannot be reconciled with the obscure state and 
unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
scriptures were not accessible to Creek curiosity 
till more than one hundred years after thedeatb 
of Piato. See Marsham, Canon. Ohrou. ix 144. 
he Clerc, Bpistol. Critic. vU. p. 177*194. 
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and animated these metaphysical ab- 
^ -v* stractions ; the three 
in the^chool of archical or original prin- 
^*0*300**' ciples were represented in 
the Platonic system as 
three gods,* united with each other by a 
mysterious and ineffable generation; and 
the Logos was particularly considered 
under the more accessible character of 
the Sou of an Eternal J^athcr, and the 


Creator and Governor of the w^rld. 
Suclj appear to have been the secret 
doctrines which were cautiously whis- 
pered ill the gardens of the academy ; 
and whicl^, according to the more recent 
disciples of Plato,* could not be per- 
fectly understood till after an assiduous 
study of thirty years. * 


1 The mmlurn guides who lead me to the 
knowledge of the IMatonic system areCudworth 
(Intellectual System, p. Ba 8 nage(Hi 8 t. 

dee J uifs, 1. iv, c. .’13-80), Le Clerc (Epist. 
Crit. vii, p. 194-2lj9), and Brucker (Hist. 
Philosoph. tom. i. p. 07Sl^0). As the learning 
of these w’riters was equal, an<] their Intention 
different, an inquisitive observer may derive 
instruction from their disputes, and certainty 
from their agreement. 


* This exposition of the doctrine of Plato 
appears to me contrary to the true sense of 
that philosopher's writings. The brilliant 
imagination which he carried into metaphysical 
inquiries, his style, full of allegories and figures, 
have misled those interi)reter 8 who did not 
seek, from the whole tenor of his works and 
beyc^d the images which the writer employs, 
the system of this philosopher. In my opinion 
there is no Trinity in iMato : he has established 
no mysterious generation between the three 
pretended princiiiles which he is made to dis- 
tinguish. Vinally, he conceived only as aitri- 
buta of the Deity, or of matter, those ideas of 
which it is Buppose<l that he made subittwncts 
real beings. 

According to Plato, Ood and matter existed 
from all eternity. Before the creation of the 
*<%orld, matter had in itself a principle of motion, 
but without end or laws : it is this principle 
which Plato calls tlie irrational soul of the world 
(^iiktyog ^ because, according to his 

doctrine, ^if^ry spontaneous and original prin- 
ciple of motidn is called soul. Ck)d wished to 
impress /orm upon matter, that is to say— 1 , to 
mould matter, and make it into a body ; 2 , to 
regulate its motion, and subject it to some end 
and to certain laws. The Deity, in this opera- 
tion, could not act but according to the ideas 
eiAsting in His intelligence ; their union filled 
this, and formed the ideal type of the world. 
It is this ideal w )rld, this divine intelligence, 
existing with Goa from all eternity, and called 
by Plato yivf or >> 070 ;, which he is supposed to 
personify, to substantialize ; while an attentive 
examination Is sufficient to convince us that he 
bfiP ftpvpr nisidiped it %p ox^rpal Ip 


The arms of the Macedonians diffused 
over Asia and Egypt the laiiguUge and 
learning of Greece ; and the tlftological 

the Deity (hors de la Divinit ), and that he 
considered the X 0 >' 0 f as the aggregate of <the 
ideas of God^ the divine understanding in its 
relation to the world. The contrary opinion is 
irreconcilable with all his philosoxmye thus he 
Rays (Tim.'ieus, p. 348, edit. that to the 

idea of the Deity is essi'Utiitlly united that of 
an iiittilligence of a lo/jos. He would thus have 
admitted a double lofjos; one inherent in the 
Deity as an attribute, the other irido]>endeutly 
existing as a substance. He allirms (Timasus, 
31G, 337, 348 ; Soidiista. v. ii. p. 2 U.). 26G) that 
the intelligence, the principle of order, or 
XeyoSi cannot exist but as an attribute of a soul 
the principle of motion and of life, of 
which the nature is unknown to us. How then, 
according to this, could he consider the Ingns as 
a substance endowed with an indei>undent 
existence 7 In other places he exidains it by 
these two words, i-rivrij/u*) (knowledge, science), 
and Sia» 0 <» (intelligence), wliich signify the 
attributes of the l>eity. (Sophist, v. ii. p. 299.) 
Lastly, it follows from several passages, among 
others from Phileb. v. Iv. p. 247, 248, that i'lato 
has never given to the words ^oyof^ but 
one of these two meanings : — 1 , the resvlt of the 
action of the JJeity ; that is, order, the collective 
laws which govern the w'orld : and, 2, the 
rational soul of the world oytff’rixn 
or the cause ul this result, that is to say, the 
divine intelligence. When he separates God, 
the ideal archetvpe of the world, and matter, 
it is to explain now, according to his system, 
God has proceeded, at the creation, to unite the 
lirinciple of order which he had within Himself, 
His proper intelligence, the Xoyor, the principle 
of muiion, to the princix>le of motion, the 
irrational soul, the which was 

in matter. When he speaks of the place 
occupied by the ideal w’orld {rorog » 0 eT 0 f), 
it is to designate the divine intelligence which 
is its cause. Finally, in no imrt of his writings 
do we find a true personilicatioii of the pre 
tended beings of which he is said to have 
formed a trinity ; and if this ] ersoniheation 
existed, it would equally apply to many other 
notions, of which might be formed many dif- 
ferent trinities. 

This error, into which many ancient as well 
as modern interpreters of Plato have fallen, was 
very natural. Bei^ides the snares W'liich were 
concealed in his figurative style ; besides the 
necessity of comprehending as a whole the 
system of his ideas, and not to explain isolated 
passages, the nature of his doctrine i^elf would 
conduce to this error. When t lato appeared, 
the uncertainty of human knowledge, and the 
continual illusions of tlie senses, were acknow- 
ledged, and had given rise to a general scent i- 
cism. Socrates had alined at raising morality 
above the influence of this scepticism : Pla^p 
endeavoured to save metaphysics by seeking 
in tho human intellect a source of certainty 
vhiph «h« MinMz pould uq^ furnish- He to* 
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Kystem of Plato was taught, with less 
reserve, and perhaps with some im- 
provenrv:nts, in the celebrated school of 
Alexandria. ‘ ^ 

^ IJrucker, Hist, riiilossoph. tom. i. p. 1M9- 
13L7. The Alexandrian Sclioo^.ia cclebrnted 
i»\ iStrabo (1. xvii.) and Amiuianus (xxii. d.)’* 

viMitcd pte system of innate ideas, of which the 
it„';a'u:^ate funned, accurdin^' to him, the ideal 
nuiid, and athriiied that these ideas were real 
attributes, not only attached tu our conceptions 
at object.s, but tu the natuie of the objects 
tijiMuselves ; a nature of winch from them we 
might obtain a knowledge. He gave then to 
these ideas a positive existtmee as attributes ; 
nis coininentators could easily give them a real 
existence as substances ; especi^lyas the terms 
w’ltich he used to designate them, »t/ra ri 
xM<yev, etvTo ri aiyv^ay, essential beauty, essen- 
tial goodness, lent themselves to this sub- 
stuntialisation (liypostasis).'- H. 

W'e have retained this view of the original 
philusojiliy of Plato, in wiiich there is probably 
much truth. The genius of Plato w'as rather 
metaphysical than impersonative : his poetry 
was in his language rather than, like that of the 
Orientals, in lus conceptions. — M. 

* Tlic i»hilo.soi)hy ol I'lato was not the only 
source of that profes.sud in the school of 
Alex&ndiiu. 'I'hat city, in which Greek, Jewish, 
and Egyptian men ot letters were assembled, 
was the scene of a strange fusion of the system 
of these three jieopLe. The Greeks brought a 
Platonism, already much changed : the dews, 
w'ho had acquired at Habylon a great number 
of Oriental notions, and whose theological 
pinions had undergone great changes hy thi.s 
intercourse, endeavoured to recomdlc l'iato«ii8m 
with their new doctrine, and distigured it en- 
tirely : lastly, the Egyptians, who were not 
willing to abandon notions for which the(>recks 
themselves entertained respect, endiiavourcd on 
tueirside to reconcile their oivn with those of 
their neighbours. It is in Ecclesiasticus and 
the wisdom of Solomon that we trace the in- 
fluence of Oriental philosophy rather than that 
of Platonism. We lind in these oooks, and in 
those of the later prophets, as in Ezekiel, 
notions unknown to the Jews before the Jiaby- 
Ionian captivity, of which we do not discover 
the germ in Plato, but which are manifestly 
derived from the Orientals. Thus, God repre- 
sented under the image of light, and tlie prin- 
ciple of evil under that of darkness ; the history 
of the good and bad angels ; paradise and bell, 
tic., are doctrines of which the origin, or at 
least the positive determination, can only be 
referred to the Oriental philosophy. Plato 
suppu.sed matter eternal ; the urientals and the 
Jews considered it as a creation of God, who 
alone was ^eternal, it is iinj>ossible to explain 
the ]>hiloHophy of the Alexandrian school solely 
by the blending of the Jewish theology with 
the Greek philosophy. The Oriental philo- 
sophy, however little it miy be known, is 
recognised at every instant. Thus, according 
Ui tlie Zend Avesta, it is by the word (honover) 
more ancient than the world, that Ormuzd 
created the universe. This word is the logos of 


A numerous colony of Jews had been 
invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, 
to settle in their new capital.* While 
tlie bulk of the nation practised the 
le;i'al ceremonies, and pursued the lucra- 
tive occupations of commeice, a few 
Hebrews, of a mwe liberal spirit, de- 
voted their livns-to religious and philo- 
sophical contemplation. They culti- 
vated with djhgcnee and embraced 
with auluur the theological system of 
the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would have been mortified by a 
lair confession of their former poverty : 
and they boldly marked, as the sacred 
inheritance of their ancestors, the gold 
and jewels which they had so lately 
stolen from their Kgj'^ptian masters. 
One hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, a philo- 
sophical treatise, which manifestly be- 
trays the style and &bntiii.cnts of the 

^ Joseph. Antiquitai. I xil. c. 1, 3. Pannage, 
llifat. den Juifs, 1. vii. c. 7. 

- Por the origin of the Jewish philoeophy 
»ce Eusebius, Prieparat. Evangel, viii. i). 10. 
Accerdiug to Thilo, tlie Therapeuta.* studied 
philosophy ; and Itrucker has proved (Hist. 
Philosojih. tom. ii. p 787) that they gave the 
preference to that of liato. 

I Philo, consequently very different from that of 
Plato. I have shown that IMato never per- 
sonified the logos as the ideal archetype of the 
world ; Philo ventured this personiflcftlion. 
The JJeity, according to him, has a double 
logos ; the first Adysf, i¥hec^tros is the ideal 
archetype of the w’orld, the ideal world, the 
fiTi^i-hvm of the Deity; the second 
^ f,9(pcptKos') ig thesvord itKclf of God, personified 
under the image of a being acting to create the 
sensible world, and to make it like to the ideal 
world : it is the second- bom of <jrod. Follow- 
ing out his imaginations, Philo went so far as to 
personify anew the ideal world under the image 
of a celestial man {svfdvtvt the 

primitive type of man, and the sensihle world 
I under the image of another- man je&s jierfect 
[ than the celestial man. Gertain notCons ot the 
Oriental philosophy may have given lise tu this 
strange abuse of allegory, which it is sufiicient 
to relate to show what alterations Platonism 
had already undergone, and what was tbeir 
source. Philo, moreover, of all the Jews of 
Alexandria, is the one whose Platonism is t<ie 
most pure. (See Buhie, Introd. to Hist, of Mod. 
PhiloBOpliy. Michaells, Introd. to New Test, 
in German, part il. p. 973.) It is from this 
mixture of Orientalism, Platonism, and Juda* 
ism, that Gnosticism arose, which has produced 
SO many theological and philosophical extrava- 
gancies, and in which Oriental notions evidentll 
pmlominate.— G 
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school of riato, was produced by the 
Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously 
received as a genuine and valuable relic 
of the inspired wisdom of Solomon.* 
A similar union of the Mosaic faith and 
tlie (ireeiafi ]>liiloaonhy distinguishes 
the works of Philo, Vhich were com- 
po.-sctl, for the most part, under tlvc 
i<‘i;;n of Augustus.® The material soul 
ot tile universe^ might offend tlie piety 
niithc Ikhrews : but they applied the 
I Ii:i!-a45ter of the Lon os to the Jehovah 
of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the 
Son of God was introduced upon earth 
under a visible and even human ap- 
pearance, to perform those familiar 
oiliees wdiich seem incoftipatible with 
the nature and attributes of the Uni- 
versal Cause.^ 

'rile eloquence of Plato, the name of 
1.7 th. the anthority of 

Apoutie St John®the "diool of Alexandria, 
and th^ consent of the 
Jews and Greeks, were insullicient to 

1 See Cahnet, l^issertations Bur la Bible, tom. 
ii. *277. Tlie book of the Wisdom of Solornou 
was U'.'eived by many of the fathers us the work 
of tliat iiiuiiarch ; and although rejected by the 
i‘rotestants for want of a Hebrew original, it 
lian obtained, with the rest of the Vulgate, the 
biinction of tiie Council of Tronf. 

The I'latouism of I’hilo, which was famous 
to a j)ioverb, is proved beyond a doubt by Le 
Clerc (Bpist. C^nt. viii. p. 21l-*228,) Bmuiagu 
(^Lliht.OduH Juifs, 1. iv, c. fi) has clearly RHcer- 
luined, that the theological works of IMiilo 
wore cuiniiosud before tlie death and inoht 
pioliably before the birth of Christ. In sucii a 
lime of durknesK, the knowledge of Pliilo is 
ii:ore astonisiiing than his errors. liuU, Deteiis. 

I 'm!. !Niceij .s. i. c. i. ]i, 1*2. 

Mens agitat muleni, et magno se cori>ore 
Jiesides this inateriHl soul, Cudworih 
lias discovered (p. 5d*2) in A melius, Porphyry, 
i^otinuH, and, as lie thinks, in I'lato hiiiiBelf, 

huiieiior, spiiitual, vjH'rioamian Boul of tl 
universe. Itui tliis double soul is exploded by 
Jiiucker, Basnage, and LeClerc, as an idle fancy 
ot the later I'^atoiiiuts. 

* J'etav. Ujguiata Theologica,' tom. ii. 1. viil. 
c. 2. p. TUI. BiAI, tiefens. >id. !Nicen. s. i. c. 1. 
p. s, I i. This notion, till it was ahusud by the 
AiiaiiM, was ireeiy uilopted in ihe Christian 
theology. Turtulliaii (adv. Praxeam, c. Id) has 
a remarkable and dangerous passage. After 
cout|astiitg, with indiscreet wit, the nature of 
Cod, and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: 
ricilicet ut hiec de filioPei non credenda fuisRe, 
si non scripta essent ; fortasse non credenda de 
Putre licet scripta.^ 

Tertullian is here aiguing against tbe Patrl- 
passiaiis ; tiiose who asserted that the Father 
was born of tbe Virgin, died, and was buried. 
— M. 


estalJish the truth of a myeg^erious 
doctrine, which might please, bgt could 
not satisfy, a rational mmd. A prophet, 
or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can 
alone exercise a lawful dominion over 
the faith of Mankind : and the theology 
of Plato might have been for ever con- 
founded with the philosophical Visions 
of the Academy, the Porch,, and tlie 
Lycibum, if the name and dii^nc attri- 
butes of the Logos had not been con- 
firmed by the celestial pen of the last 
and most sublime of the Evangelists.* 

1 The Platonists admired the beginning of 
the Hospel of St. John, as containing an exact 
tranBcript of their own x>rlnciple8. Augustin, 
de Civatit. Dei, x. 20. Amelius apud Cyril, 
ad vers. Julian, 1. vii- p 283. But in the third 
and fourth centuries, the Platonists of Alex- 
andria miglit improve their irinity by the 
secret study of the Christian theology.* 

* A short discussion on the sense in which 
St. John has used the word logos will prove that 
he has not borrowed it from tbe philosophy of 
Plato. Tbe evangelist adopts this word without 
pi-cvious explanation, as a term with which his 
contemporaries were alrca«Liy familiar, and 
which they could at ouoo comprehend. To 
know the sense which he gave to it, we must 
inquire that which it generally bore in bis time. 
We tind two : the one attached to tbe word 
lirtjot, by the Jews of Palestine, the other by 
the school of Alexandria, particularly by Philo. 
Tbe Jews had feared at all times to pronounce 
the name of Jehovah ; they had formed a habit 
of designating Cod by one of His attributes : 
they called Him sometimes Wisdom, sometimes 
the Word, iiy the twrd of the Lord were the 
htareiiHviade, (Psalm xxxiii. 6.) Accustomed 
to allegories, they often addressed themselves 
to this attribute of the Deity as a real being. 
iSoiomon makes Wisdom say, ** The Lord pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of His way, before 
1 1 IS works of old. 1 was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or even the earth was." 
(I’rov. viii. 22 , 23.) The residence in Persia 
only increased this inclination to sustained 
allegories. In the Ecclesiasticus of the Son of 
Sirach, and the Book of W'isdom, we find alle- 
gorical de.'^criptions of Wisdom like the follow- 
ing :— '* J came out of the mouth of the Most 
High ; 1 covered the earth as a cloud; ... 1 
alone cnciau passed the circuit of heaven, and 
walked in the bottom of the > eep . . . The 
Creator created me from the beginning, before 
the world, and 1 Bhall never fail.*’ (Eccles. xxlv. 
:i6*30). See also the W’isdom of Solomon, c. 
v.i. 0. (The latter book is clearly A lexau 
drian.— iM.] We see from this that tbe Jews 
understood from the Hebrew and Chadaic 
wonls which signify Wisdom, the Word,- and 
which where translated into Greek by 
hiyetf a simple attribute of the Deity, allegori-"^ 
cally personitled, but of which they did not 
make a real particular being, separate from the 
Deity. 
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The Cliristian EevelaUon, which was 
consuttiimated under the reign of Nerva, 
disclosed to the world the amazing 

'The school of Alexandria, on the contrary, 
and Philo among the rest, mingling Greek 
with Jewish and Oriental notions, and aban- 
donini* himself to his inclination to mystic- 
isii), per^ionihed the /6|/os, and represented it 
as n distinct being, createil by God, and 
intermediate between God and man. This'* is 
the second iof/os of Philo f Tpotpiftxati) ^ 

tliat whicii acis from the beginning of the world, 
alone in its kind {ft.«voytvfi;), creator of the 
sensible world {nio'fAos uiirfitiro;) formed by 
<Nod according to the ideal world (xirfitas 
which He had in Himself, and which 
was the first logos (« anwrarw), the first-born 
(fl 9rfifffi6Tip9s vloi) of the Heity. Theloqos, 
taken in this sense then, was a created being, 
but, anterior to the creation of the world, near 
to (iod, and charged with His relations to 
mankind. 

Wliich of these two senses is that which St. 
John intended to assign to the word logos in 
the first chapter of his Gospel and in all his 
writings ? 

St .lohn was a Jew, born and educated in 
Palestine ; he liad no knowledge, at least very 
little, of the philosoiihy of the Greeks and that 
of the Grecising Jews : lie would naturally, 
then, attach to the word lotjoi the sense attached 
to it by the Jews of Palestine. If, in fact, we 
compare the attribute.^ wliich he assigns to the 
logos with those which are assigned to it in 
Proverbs, in the Wisdom of Solomon, in Ecclesi- 
asticus, we shall see that they are tlie same. 
The Word was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him; in Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men (c. i. 10-14). It is im- 
possible not to trace in this chapter the ideas 
which the Jews had formed of the allegorised 
logos. The evangelist afterw'ards really per- 
sonifies that which his predecessors have ])cr- 
sonifled only poetically ; for he affirms ** that 
the Word became fiesh" (v, 14), It was to prove 
this that he wrote. Closely examined, the 
ideas which he gives of the logos cannot agree 
with those of Philo and the school of Alex- 
andria : they corresiKind, on the contrary, with 
those of the Jews of Palestine. Perhaps St 
John, emploving a w'ell-known term to explain 
a doctrine which was yet unknown, has slightlv 
altered the sense : it is this alteration which 
we appear to discover on comparing different 
passages of his writings. 

It is worthy of remark that the Jews of 
Palestine, who did not perceive this alteration, 
cuuld find nothing extraordinary in what St. 
John said of the Logos ; at least they compre- 
heimed it without difficulty, while the Greeks 
axicf Grecising Jews, on their part, brought to it 
prejudices and preconceptions easily reconciled 
with those of the evangelist, who did not ex- 
L presslv contradict them. This circumstance 
must Lave much favoured the progress of Chris- 
tianity. Thus the fathem of the Church, in the 
two first centuries and later, formed almost all 
In the school of .Alesandrihi gnys to the Logos 


segyet, that the Logos, who wan with 
from the beginning, and was God, 
who had made all things, and for whom 
all things had been made, was incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth : who 
had been born o{,» a virgin, and bufleretl 
death on thi^cross. Besides the general 
design of fixing on a perpetual l)asis the 
divine honours of Christ, the most 
ancient and respectable of the ecclesias- 
tifcal writers have ascribed to the evan- 
gelic theologian a particular infciitiou 
to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive 
Church. * 1. The faith of The Ebioniiei 

the Kbionites,'-' perhaps a«di)ocete». 
of the Nazarenes,^ was gross and 
imperfect. They revered Jf‘.sus as 
the greatest of the prophets, eiidowtMl 
with supernatural virtue and power. 
They ascribed to Hit peri'ou and to His 
future reign a^lt the pretliclioiis of the 
Helirew oracles which relate to the 
spiritual and everlasting kingdom of tlio 
promised Messiah.^ 8oine of tliem 

1 See Beausobre, Hist. Critique dn Mani- 
cheiame, tom. I. p. 377. The lioKi)el according 
to St. .lohn isauppoaed to have beep published 
about aeventy years after the death of Christ. 

^ The aentimeuta of the Ebiouitea are fairly 
stated by Moaheini (p. 381) and Le Olerc (Iliat. 
Eccles. p. Mr>). The (.'lementines, published 
among the apostolical Fathers, are attributed 
by the critioa to one of tlu*.se sectaries. ► 

4 .staunch iKdemioa, like Bull (Judicium 
Eccles. Cathol. c. 2), iii.si.st on the orthciiloxy of 
the Naz.’uenes ; wliich app ai.s h s.s pure and 
ceitain in tJio eyes of .Mohheim (p. 

* The humble ccunliuous and futteriugs at 
Jesus have ulwajs been a sluml lingdiJock to 
the .lews. “Deua . . . contiania eoloribus 
Messiam depinxerat; futuria erat Hex, J ijde.v, 
Pa.stor, Ac.” See Ijinboreh et Oiobio Arnica 
Coltat, p. 8, 10, .53-70, 10-2-3.51. Hut this objec- 
tion has obliged the believing Christians to lift 
up their eyes to a spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom. 

of St. John a sense nearlj^sliniH'^ in that witich 
it received from Philo. Tl^eir<» doctrine ap- 
proached very near to that which, in tin' fourth 
century, the council of Nice condemned in the 
person of Arius.— G. 

M. Guixot has forgotten the long residence of 
St. John at Kphesus, the centre of tlie mingling 
opinions of the East and West, whicl» were 
gradually growing uji into Gnosticism (See 
Matter, Hist, du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 154.) .St. 
John’s sense of the logos seems a.H far removed 
from the simple allegory ascribed to the Pales- 
tinian Jews as from the Oriental impersonation 
of the Alexandrian, The 8iiu]>le truth way bo, 
that St. John took the familiar term, and, as it 
were. Infused into it the peculiar and Uhristiaq 
sense In which it is ujued in his writings. —M* 
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might confess that He was bom eC a 
virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the 
preceding existence and divine perfec- 
tions of the Lofjosy or Sou of God, which 
are so clearly defined in the (Gospel of St. 
John. About fifty ^cars afterwards, 
the Ebionites, whose erir^ra are men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr, with less 
severity than they seem to deserve,^ 
formed a very inconsiderable portion of 
the C^iristiau name. II. The Gnostics, 
wlio were distinguished by the epithet 
of DoceteSf deviated into the contrary 
extreme, qjid betrayed the human, 
while they asserted the divine nature 
of Christ. Educated in 4he school of 
Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea 
of the Logoff they readily conceived 
that the brightest JKow, or Emanation, 
of the Deity, might assume the outward 
shape and wisi1)l9 appearances of a 
mortal;* Imtthey vain%. pretended that 
the imperfections of matter are incom- 
patible with the purity of a celestial 
Bubstjince. While the blood of Christ 
yet smoked on Mount Calvary, the 
Jjocetes invented the impious and ex- 
travagant hypothesis, that, instead of 
issuing from tlie womb of the Virgin, 3 

1 Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 
143, 144. See Le Clerc, Hist. Eccles. p. 616. 
Bull, epd his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. 
Cathol. c. 7, and Appendix), attempt to distort 
either the sentiments or the words of Justin ; 
but their violent correction of the text is re- 
jected even by the lienedictine editors. 

2 The Arians reproached the orthodox party 
with borrowing their Trinity from the Valenti- 
nians and Marcionitea. See Beausobre, Hist, 
du Manicheisme, 1. iii. c. 5, 7. 

s Non dignum est ex utero credere Deum, et 
Deum, Christum .... non dignum est ut 
taiila inajestas per sordes et squalores mulieris 
transire credatur. The Gnostics asserted the 
impurity of matter and of marriage ; and tiiey 
were scandalized by (^e gross interpretations of 
the fathers, apll even of Augustin himself. See 
Beausobre, tom. li. p. 523,* 

* The greater part of the Docetas rejected the 
true divinity of Jesus Christ, as well as His 
human nature. They belonged to tlie Gnostics, 
whom some philosophers, in whose party Gibbon 
has unlisted, make to derive their opinions from 
those uf Plato. These philosophers did not 
consider that Platonism had undergone con- 
tinual alterations, and that those which gave it 
some analogy with the notions of the Gnostics 
were later in their origin than most of the sects 
comprehended under this name. Mosheim has 
T)ruved (in hisinstit. Histor. Eccles. Major, s. 
i. p. 136, seg. and p. S39, seo.) that the Orierital 
philosophy, combined with tbe cabalistical 


He had descended on the banb|i of the 
Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; 
that He had imposed on the senses of 
His enemies and of His disciples ; and 
that the miiijistera of Pilate bad wasted 
their impotent rage on an airy phantom, 
who seemed to expire on the crosff, and, 
after three days, to rise from the dead.* 

^ Apostolis adhuc in siucnlo supurstitibua 
apud Judaeam Christ! sangulmi rucuutu et 
phintnsma corpus Domini nssfrebalnr. Coto- 
leriiis thinks (Patres A])Ostol. tom ii. p. 24) that 
those who will not allow the Docetes to have 
arisen in the time of the AposUos, may, with 
equal, reason deny that the sun shines at noon- 
day. These Docetes, who formed the most con- 
siderable party among the Gnostic.s, were so 
called because they granted only a seeming body 
to Christ.* 

philosophy of the Jews, had given birth to 
Gnosticism. The relations which exist be- 
tween this doctriuo and the records which re- 
main to us of that of the Orientals, the (Jhal- 
dean and Persian, have been the source of the 
errors of the (Jinostic ChristianK, who wished to 
reconcile their ancient notions with their new 
belief. It is on this account that, denying the 
human nature of Christ, they also denied Ills 
intimate union with God, and took Him for one 
of the substances (wons) created by (lOd. As 
they believed in the eternity of matter, and con- 
sidered it to be the principle of evil, in opposi- 
tion to the Deity, the first cause and principle 
of good ; they were unwilling to admit that one 
of tlie pure substances, one of the a^ons which 
came forth from God, had, by partaking in the 
material nature, allied Himself to the principle 
of evil, and this was their motive for rejecting 
the real humanity of Jesus Chri.st. See (’h. 
G. F. Walch, Hist, of Heresies in Germ. t. i. p. 
217, seq, Brucker, Hist Crit. Phil. ii. p. G3D. 
— G. 

' The name of Docetn was given to these 
sectaries only in the course of the second cen- 
tury ; this name did not designate a sect pro- 
perly so called ; it applied to all the sects who 
taught the non-reality of the material body of 
Christ : of this number were thcN'nlciitinians, 
the Basilidians, the Ophites, the Marcionitc- 
(against whom Tertullian WTote his hook Du 
Came Christi), and other Gnostics. In truth, 
Clement of Alexandria (1. iii. Strom, c. 13. p. 
652) makes express mention of a seet of Pocetw, 
and even names as one of its heads a certain 
t'assianus ; but everything leads us to beli«‘ve 
that it w^as not a distinct sect, riiilastrius (de 
llivres, c. 31) reproaches Saturninns with being 
a Docete. Irenauis (adv. H%r. c. 23) mSkes the 
same reproach against Basilides. EpJphanius 
and Philastrius, who have treated in detail on 
each particular heresy,* do not specially name 
that of the Docetss. Serapion, Bishop of 
Antioch (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. vl. c. 12) and , 
Clement of Alexandria (1. vii, Strom, p. 900) 
ap{H!ar to be the first who have used the 
generic name. It Is not found in any earlier 
record, though the error which it points out 
existed even in tbe time of the Apostles. See 
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Tb8 divina «anction which the Apostle 
jcyitexioiu n»- hestowed Oil the funda- 

Hr* ot tint rncutul principle of the 
iTinity. theology of l*lato encour- 
aged the learned proselytes of the 
second and third centuries to admire 
and study the writings of the Athenian 
sage, u ho liad thus marvellously anti- 
eiputed one of the most surprising 
disc(ATrics of the Christian revelation, 
"riie respectabk name of Plato was used 
by the orthodox/ and abused by the 
heretics'' as the common support of 
truth and error : the authority of his 
skiliul commentators and the science 
of dialectics were employed to justify 
the remote consequences of his opinions, 
and to supply the discreet silence of the 
inspired writers. The same subtle and 
profound questions concerning the na- 
ture, the generation, the distinction, 
and the equality of the three divine 
persons of the mysterious Triads or 
Tviniftjy ^ were agitated in the philoso- 
]*]iical and in the Christian schools of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curi- 
Oasity urged them to explore the secrets 
of the abyss ; and the pride of the pro- 
fessors and of their disciples was satis- 
fied with the science of words. But 
the most sagacious of the Christian 
theologians, the great Athanasius him- 

1 Some proofs of the respect which the Chris* 
tians entertained for the person and doctrine of 
Plato, may he found in De ia Motbe le Vayer, 
tom. V. p. 13.1, (See., edit. 1767; and liasnsge, 
Hist, dc's .luifs, tom. iv. ji. 2!), 79, &c. 

*<2 iJoJeo bona fide, i*latonem omnium ha;reti- 
corum cotidimentarium factum. Tertidlian, de 
Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Hogm. Theolog. tom. 
iii. proleg. 2)8)iow8that this was a general com- 
plaint. JieaiiBobre (tom. i. 1. iii. c. 9, 10) has 
deduced the (inostic errors from Platonic prin- 
ciples ; and as in the school of AJexaiiUria, 
thrise principles were blended with tiriental 
philosophy (Hrucker, tom. i. p. 1351!), the senti- 
ment of Jieausobre mav be reconciled w;tli the 
opinion of Mosheim (General History of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 37). 

^ Jf Tlieophilus, Bishop of Antioch (see I>u- 
pin, nibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p (Ki), 
%vai!i th«< first who employed the word Triad, 
Trinity, that abstract term which was already 
familiar to the schools of philosophy, must 
have been introduced into the theology of the 
Christians after the middle of the second cen- 
tury. 

* Ch. G. F. Walch, Hiat. of Her. v. i. p. 388. 

Tillemont, M^m. pour servir k la Hist. Ecclea. 
It. p. bO. Buddmns de Boclea. Apost .c. 6. | 7. 
*-o. 


self, Ccondidly confessed ' that when* 
ever he forced liis understanding to 
meditate on the divinity of the Lotjo\ 
his toilsome and unavailing elForts re- 
coiled on themselves ; tliat the more ho 
thought, the loos he comprehended ; 
and the morp he wrote, the less capalde 
was he of expressing his thoughts, in 
every step of, the inquiry we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the 
immeasurable disproportion between 
the size of the object and the capacity 
of the human mind. We may strive to 
abstract the notions of tiiue, of space, 
and of matter, which so closely auliere 
to all the pcnceptions of our experimen- 
tal knowledge. But as soon as we 
presume to reason of inliiiite siib.'^^tance, 
of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a 
negative idea, we au in\fjlved in dark- 
ness, perpicxitye and inevitable contra- 
diction. As these diiiiculties arise from 
the nature of the subject, they oppress 
with the same insuperable weight the 
philosophic and the theological dis- 
putant ; but we may observe two essen- 
tial and peculiar circumstances which 
discriminated the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church from the opinions of 
the Platonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philosquhers, 
men of a liberal education zeai ot the 
and curious disposition, chrutiani 
might silently meditate ami temper- 
ately discuss in the gardens of Athena 
or the library of Alexandria, the 
abstruse questions of metu])hysical 
science. The lofty speculations, w hich 
neither convinced the uiiderstandii^g, 
nor agitated the passions of the Plato- 
nists themselves, M'ere carelessly over- 
looked by tlic idle, busy, and even 
the studious part of mankiini.** Ilut 
after the Lofjos had been revealed as 

1 Atlianasius, toni. i. p. SOS. His expressions 
have ftu nneoniinon energy ; and as he wns 
writing to monks titere could not he nny occa- 
sion fur him to a rational language.* 

2 lu a treatise which professed to explain tiio 
opinions of the ancient phiiusophers conurrnnig 
the nature of the gods, we might expert to dis- 
cover the theological 'Jrinity of I'laio. But 
Cicero very honestlr confessed that, although 
he had translated the Timssus, he could nevuc 
understand that mysterious dialogue. Uee 
Hieronym. prsef. ad 1. zU. in Isaiam, tow. v. 
p. 151. 
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Uie sacred object of the faith, the ho^c, 
and the religious worship of the Chns- 
tiaos, the mysterious system was em- 
braced by a Dumcrous auct increasing 
multitude in evci-y province of the 
lioinaii world. Thos^ persons wlio, 
from their age, or sex, or occupations 
were the least qualifiwl to ^iidgc, who 
were the least exercised in the habits of 
ahsti'act reftsoiiing ; aspirefl to contem - 1 
platii the economy of the Divine nature*: ; 
and it is the boast of Tertullian,^ that 
a Christian mechanic could readily . 
answer such questions as had perplexed 
tlie wisest of the G rectan sages. Where 
the subject lies so far beyoM our reach, 
tile diil'erenoe between the nighest and 
tlic lowest of liuman understandings 
may indeed be calculated as infinitely 
small ; ytt the degree of weakness may 
perhaps be measure^ by the dcjgrce of 
obstinacy and * dogmaf^ confidence. 
1'hcse speculations, instead of being 
treated as the amusement of a vacant 
hour, became the most serious business 
of the present, and the most useful 
nreparation^for a future, life. A theo- 
logy which it was incumbent to believe, 
which it was impious to doubt, and 
which it might be dangerous and even 
fatal to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular 
discourse. The cold indifference of 
philosophy was iuilamed by the fervent 
spirit of devotion ; and even the meta- 
phors of common language suggested 
the fallacious prejudices of sense and 
experience. The Christians who abhor- 
red the CToss and impure generation of 
the Grewt mythology,^ were tempted to 
argue from the familiar analogy of the 
filial and paternal relations. The 
character of Son seemed to implv a 
perpetual subordina^&ion to the volun- 
tary author of "his existence ; ^ but as the 

^ Tertullian, in Apolog. c. 46. See Bajrle, 
Dictlonnaire, au mot Hie remarks 

on the presumption of Tertullian are profound 
and interesting. 

^ LactSntius, iv. 8. Yet the iVo5o{e, or Pro- 
la fio, which the most orthodox divines borrowed 
without scruple from the Valentinians, and 
illustrated bjr the comparisons of a fountain 
and stream, the eun and its rays, &c., either 
mr-ant nothing, or favoured a material idea of 
the divine generation. See Botusobre, tom. i. 
I Ui. e. 7, p. 648. 

^ Many of the prlssittve writers have frankly 


act of generation in the most spifitunl 
and abstracted sense must be supposed 
to transmit the properties of Jt common 
nature,* they durst noi presume to cir- 
cumscribe throwers or the duration of 
the Son of ivn eternal and omnipotent 
Father. Fourscore years after* the 
death of Christ, the Christians of }>ithy- 
uia declared before the tribunal of Fimy 
that they invoked Him as a God : and 
His divine honours have been perpetn- 
sited in every age and country by the 
various sects who assume the name of 
His disciples.* Their tender reverence 
for the memory of Christ, and their 
horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, -would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity 
of the Logout if their rapid ascent to- 
wards the throne of heaven had not 
been imperceptibly checked by the 
apprehension of violating the unity and 
sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The sus- 
pense and fluctuation produced in the 
minds of the Christians by these oppo- 
site tendencies may bo observed in the 
wn’itiugs of the tlieologians wdio 
nourished after the end of the apostolic 
age, and before the origin of the Arian 
controversy. Their suffrage is claimed 
with equal confidence by the orthodox 
and by the heretical parties ; and the 
most inquisitive critics have faii-ly 
allowed, that if they had the good frx** 
tune of possessing the Catholic verity, 
they have delivered their conceptions in 
loose, inaccurate, and sometimes con- 
tradictory language.3 

confessed that the Son owed Tlis bcin;; to tlie 
will of the Father. See Clarke's Scriplure '1 ii- 
ntty, p. 2S0-287. On the other hand, Ath.nna- 
Blue and his followers seem unwilling to gram 
what they are afraid to deny. The scliooiir.en 
extricate tbemseivea from this dltliculty by the 
distinctian of a prtrtdxng and a conwiniiant 
will. Tetav. Pogm. Theoiog. tom. li. 1. vi. c. 8. 
p. 587-603. 

1 See Petav. Dogm. Theolos. tom. il. 1. 4i. c. 
10. p. 159. 

9 Carmenqne Cliristo quasi Deo dlcere secum 
Invicem. Plin. Epist. x. 97. The sense of Pens 
£loMm, in the ancient languagea, ia criti- 
cally examined by Le Clerc (Ars Critica, p. 150- 
l.')6), and the propriety of worshipping a very 
excellent creature is ably defended by the 
Socinian Emlyn (Tracts, p. 29-80, 51-1 45). 

^ See Dailio de Usu I'atrum, and Le Clerc, 
Bibiiotb5que Cniverselle tom x. p. 400. To 
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if The devotion of individuala was 
Authority of the the first circuiiistance 
church. whioJi distinguished the 
Christians from tlie Platonista : the 
siicoiid was tlic authority^f the Church. 
Tlic disciples of pliilosophy asserted 
Ihc’^righta of intellectual freedom, and 
their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute whicli they offered to superior 
reason. But the Christians fonned a 
numerous and disciplined society ; and 
the jurisdiction of their laws and magi- 
strates was strictly exercised over the 
minds of the faitliful. The loose wan- 
derings of the imagination were graiiu- 
ally confined by creeds and confessions ; ' 
the freedom of private judgment sub- 
mitted to the public wisdom of synods ; 
the authority of a tlieologian was de- 
termined by his ecclesiastical rank ; and 
the episcopal successors of the apostles 
inflicted the censures of the church on 
those who deviated from the orthodox 
Fuetioni. belief. Butin an ago of re- 
ligious controversy, every 
act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the 
zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel 
was sometimes stimulated by secret 
motives of ambition or avarice. A 
metaphysical argument l^ecarnc the 
cause or pretence of political contests ; 
the subtleties of the Platonic school 
were used as the badges of popular 
factions, and the distance which sepa- 
rated their rcsj^ective tenets was en- 
larged or magnified by the acrimony of 
dispute. As long as the dark heresies 
of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to 
confound the Father with the Son^^ the 

arraign the faith of the Anti-Nicene fathers, 
was the object, or at least has been the ciTuct,of 
the stupendous work of Tetavius on the Trinity 
(Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii.) ; nor has the deep im- 
pression been erased by the learned defence of 
Bisliop Bull-* 

1 The most ancient creeds were drawn up with 
the. greatest latitude. See Bull (Judicium 
l^ccles. Cathol.), who tries to prevent Episcopius 
from deriving any advantage from this observa- 
tion. 

2 The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, kc., are 
accurately explained by Mosheim (p. 425, 680- 
714). Praxeas, who came to Rome about the 

* Dr. Burlin’s work on the doctrine of the 
Anti-Nicene fathers must be consulted by those 
who wish to obtain olsar notions on this snb- 
iept.— ^ 


o^hodox party might be excused if they 
adhered more strictly and more earnestly 
to the diKlinction than to the equality of 
the divine persons. But as soon as the 
heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the progress of, the iSabellians was no 
longer an object of terror to the churches 
of ^mc, of Africa, or of Egypt, the 
tide of theological opinion began to ilow 
with a geiitfe but steady motion toward 
the contrary extreme ; and the ‘most 
orthodox doctors allowed themselves the 
use of the terras and definitions which 
had been censured in the month of the 
sectaries. * After tho edifct of toleration 
had restored peace and leisure to the 
Christians, the Trinitarian controversy 
was revived in the ancient seat of Pla- 
tonism, tho learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and 
the flame of rejjgioiw discord was 
rapidly coint|^'nicated iroin the schools 
to the clergy, the people, tiie province, 
and the East. 1'he abstruse question 
of the eternity of the Logos was agitated 
in ecclesiastic conferences and )>opular 
sermons ; and tho hetero- 
dox opinions of Arius* 
were soon made public by his own zeal, 
and by that of his adversaries. His 
most implacable adversaries have ac- 
knowledged the learning and blameless 
life of that eminent presbyte^ who, in 
a former election, had declared, and 
perhaps generously declined, his i>rcton- 
sions to the episcopal throne. ^ His 
competitor Alexander assumed the office 
of his judge. The important cause was 
argued before him ; and if at first ho 
seemed to hesitate, he at length pro- 
end of the second century, deceived for some 
time the simplicity of the bishop, and was con- 
futed by the pen of tig; angrv lertullian. 

1 Socrates acknowloiigcs lljat the heresy of 
Arius proceeded from his nitrong desire to em- 
brace an opinion the most diametrically opi> 08 ite 
to that of Sabellius. 

3 The figure and manners of Arius, the 
character and numbers of his first proselytes 
are painted in very lively colours by Ejdphanius 
(tom. i. Hwres. Ixiz. 3, p. 720) ; and Hre canne* 
but regret that be should soon forget the his- 
torian to assume the task of controversy. 

s See Phllostorgius (1. i. c. 3), and Oodefroyr 
ample Commentary. Yet the credibility ut 
Phllostorgius is lessened in tho eyes of the 
orthodox, by his Ajrianism; and in those of 
rational critics, by bis passion, hit prej^dioa^ 
•n4lli4pi|iiQWiC«. 
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ftoutiCed bis final sentence as an absolule 
rule of faith. ‘ The undaunted presby- 
ter who presumed to resist the authority 
of his angry bisiiop was separated from 
the eommuuion of the Church. But the 
])ride of Arias was supported by the 
applause of a numerous party. He 
reckoned among his immediate followers 
two bishops of Egypt, seveh presbyters, 
twc^'c deacons, au»; (what may appear 
almost niicredible) seven hundred vir- 
gins. A large majority of the bishops 
of Asia ai)peared to support or favour 
his cause ; and their measures were 
conducted by Eusebius of Ccesjirea, the 
most learned of the Christian prelates ; 
and by Eusebius of Nicometlia, who 
ha<l ac(|uired the reputation of a states- 
man without forfeiting that of a saint. 


hypothesis, which was maintained oy 
Anus and his disciples, the ^Lrianum 
Logos was^ a depefident 
and spontaneous production, created 
from nothing hy the will of the Father. 
The Son, by W’hom all things were 
made,* had been begotten beforti all 
worlds, and the longest of the astrono- 
mical periods could be compared only 
as a fleeting moment to the extent of 
his duration ; yet this duration w as not 
infinite,'*' and there htid been a time 
which preceded the ineflhble generation 
of the Logos, On tliis only-begotten 
Son the Almighty Father had transfused 
His ample spirit, and impressed the 
cfiulgence of His glory. Visible images 
of invisible perfection He saw at an 
immeasurable distance beneath his feet. 


Synods in Palestine^ind Hithynia were the thrones of the brightest archangels 
opposed to thAynoas ^ Egyjit. The yet He shone only wdth a reflected lighti 
attiuition of the prince md people was and like the sons of the Homan em- 
attracted by this theological dispute ; perors, who were invested w'ith the 
and the decision at the end of six years titlesof Cspsar or Augustus, 3 He governed 
was referred to the supreme authority the universe in obedience to the will of 
of the general council of Nice. His Father and Monarch, 

When the mysteries of the Christian II. In the second hypo- * 

Three ivstems faith were dangerously thesis, the Logos possessed all the in- 
of the Trinity, exposed to ptiblic debate, herent, incommunicable perfections, 
it might be observed that the human which religion and jihilosophy a])pro- 
understanding w^as capable of forming priate to the Supreme God. Three dis- 
threc (fistinct though imperfect systems tinct and infinite minds or substances, 
concerning the nature of the Divine three co-equal and co-eternal beings com- 
Trinity ; and it was pronounced that posed the Divine Essence,** and it W’ould 
none of these systems, in a pure and have implied contradiction that any of 
absolute sense, were exempt from heresy them should not have existed, or that 
and error,* 1. According to the first they should ever cease to exist. s The 


I Sozomen (1. i. c.lft) represents Ale\ftn<leras 
inAilTereiit, and even jt;iiorant, in tlie lieginniug 
of the coutFuvursy; wljile Socrates (1. i. c. ti) 
ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain 
curiosity of his theological sjKsculations. l>r. 
Jortin (Remarks on Ubclesiastical History, voi 
ii. p. 178) has'ceqpured, with his usual freedom, 
the conduct of Alexander ; wpif i|«»*- 

virtti .... ifAolut ^povti* iatAft/rc 

- The flames of A nanism miglit burn for 
some time in secret ; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they burst out with violence as early 
Hs the year 31U. Tillemont, Mum. Eccles. tom. 
vi. p. 774-780. 

* Quid credidit 7 Certe, anf tria nomlna 
audiens tree Deos esse credidit, et idololatra 
vttectus est ; aut in trihus vocabulis trinomiuem 
credens L>eum. in Sabellii haarcsim iucurrit ; aut 
edoctus ab Arianis unum esse verum Deum 
Patrem, fiJium et spimum sanctum credidit 
rrwitinaB. A ut extra haic qcuid rredem vutuerit 
BMcio. Hleronnn. ndv. Lndferfaaoe. ' JtKMue 


resen'cs for the last the orthodox system, which 
is more complicated and dithcult. 

^ As the doctrine of absolute creation from 
nothing was gradually introduced among the 
Christians (Meausobre, tom. ii. p. 105-215), the 
dignity of the workman very naturally rose with 
that of the work. 

a The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture 
Trinity, p. 276-280) cimld digest an eternal 
generation from an infinite cause. 

3 This profane and absurd simile is employed 
by several of the primitive fathers, particularly 
by Atbenagoras, in his Apolc^y to the ^hiperor 
Marcus and his eon ; and it is alleged, without 
censure, by Bull himself. See Defens. Fid. 
Hicen. sect. iii. c. No. 4. 

4 See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 5.50, 
679. This dangerous hypothesis was counte- 
nanced by the two Gregories of Nyssa and 
Nasiansen, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of 
Dnmasctts,^. Bee Cud worth, p. 603. LeCUere. 
BibUoth^ue UniveneUa, tom. xviiL p. 97-105. 

4 Augustin s ee m s to euvy the freedom of the 
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adxocak sof a system which seemed to mystery which excites our adoratioti 
three iudepeiidcnt Deities, ' eludes our iuqulry.' 

;Utfiiii>ti.*d to presei ve tlie unity of the j If the bishops of the council of Nice’ 
J* ji til ( \iuhc, so conspicuous ill the design had been permitted to council of Nice, 
and Older or the w Olid, by the perpetual follow tlie unbiassed die- a.d. 328. 
concord of their uiliuiiiist ration, and the tates of their conscience, Arius and hia 
essL'nlud agreement of their will. A 1 associates could scarcely have flattered 
l.Linl resemblance of this unity of action | themselves with the hopes of obtaining 
may be discovered in the societies of . a majorit 3 ’ votes, in favour of an 
men, and even of animals. The causes . hypothesis so directly adverse to,^tho 
which disturb their harmony proceed two most popular opinions ,of the 
only Irom the imperfection and in- j Catholic world. The Ari'ans soon per- 
c'pudity of their faculties ; but the om- j ccived the danger of their situation, and 
ii!]»oteiicc which is guided by iuflnitc prudently assumed those mpdest virtues 
wisdom and goodness cannot fail of j which, in the fury of civil and religious 
chou-'iiig the same means for the accotii- | dissensions, cte seldom practised or even 
Xdishmeut of the same ends. 111 . Three i praised, except by the weaker party. 

BabemanixiD. I recommended the exercise of 

derived necessity of their Christian charity and moderation ; urged 
existence, possess all the divine attri- the incompreheusihle nature of the 
butes in the most perfect degree, wTio controversy ; discl^^mcd the use of any 
are eternal in duration, inlinite in space, terms or defin vions w'hich could not be 

and intimately present to each other foimd in the Scriptures ; and offered, 

and to the whole universe ; irresistibly | by very liberal concessions, to satisfy 
force themselves on the astonished I their adversaries, without renouncing 
mind as one and the same Being, ‘ who | the integrity of tlieir own principles, 
ill the economy of grace as well as that The victorious faction received all their 
of nature, may manifest himself under ' proposals wdth liaughty suspicion ; and 
different forms, and bo ooiisidercd under anxiously sought for some irrecoiicil- 
ditfereiit aspects. By this h^^pothesis, able mark oi distinction, the rejection 
a real substantial trinity is retined into | of w'hich might involve the Arlans in 
a trinity' of names, and abstract modi- the guilt and consequences of hercs 3 \ 
licatious, that subsist only in the mind A letter was publicly read, and igno- 
which conceives them. 'J'he Lo^oh is miniously torn, in wdiich their patron, 
no longer a person, but an attribute ; | EusebiusofNicomedia, ingenuously con- 
aiid it IS only in a figurative sense that fessed that the admission of the lIoMO- 
tiie epithet of 8on can be applied to the ousion, or Consubstantial, a word 
eternal reason which w’as with God from already familiar to the 

the beginning, and by whichf not by ITatomsts, w^as incom- 

wkora, all things were made. The in- patiblc with the }>rlnciplqp of thoir 
carnation of the Lo<joh is reduced to a 


mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom, 
which filled the soul and directed all 
the actions of the man Jesus. Thus, 
after revolving round the theological 
circle, we are surprised to And that the 
^abeliian ends wdiere the Ebiouitc had 
begun*, and that the incomprehensible 


1 If the Sabellians were startled at this con- 
clusion, they were driven down another preci- 
pice Into tlie confestfiofi that «he Father wa.s 
born of a virf^in, that He had sutferud on the 
cross ; and thus deserved the odious ejuthet of 
ralri.paMians, with which they were branded 
by their adversaries. See the invectives of Ter- 
tullian against Prazeas. and the temperate re ■ 
llectioiiB of Mosheim (p. 081), and Beau* 

Bobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 6, p. 533. 


philosophers. Liberia verbis loquuntur philo- 
•ophi .... Nob autem non dicimus duo vel 
iria principia, duos vel tres Beos. De Civitat. 
Dei, z. 23. 

^ Boetiuii, who was deeply vened in the philo- 
sophy of Plato and Axistotl^ ezplains the unity 
of the Trinity by the iniiffierenMoi the three 
nsnons. See the jadioiems remarks of Le Clcrc 
Bibllolh^que Cboisie, tom. rvL p. 22o, ^c. 


8 The transactions of the council of Nice are 
related by the ancients, not only in a partial, 
but In a very imperfect manner. Such a picture 
OA Fra-Paolo would have drawn can never be 
recovered ; but such rude sketches as have been 
traced by the pencil of bigotry, and tliat of 
reason, may be seen in TiUemont (Mem. Eccles. 
tom. V. p. G0'J-75U), and iu Lc (Uerc (lUbllo> 
tb8i4ue Univenelle, tom, z. p. 485‘4.'>4). 
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fchnological system. The fortunate |>p- 
|.oi tunity was eagerly ouiliraced by the 
lu.sliopH, who governed the resolutions 
of tlju synod ; and according to the 
lively expression of Ambrose/ they used 
the sword, which licresy itself had drawn 
fr tluj scabbard, to cutpll' tlie liead 
ot tin* hated monster. Tlie consii)>- 
.siantiality of tin? h’atlier.and the Son 
\» as established by the council ot Nice, 
a'l.T has l»een unanimously received as*a 
limdaincntal article of the Christian ' 
iaith, by the consent of tlic (ireck, the 
J^atin, the Oriental, and tlie l‘rotestant 
Churches. *liut if the same word had 
not served to stigmatize ihc heretics, 
and to unite the Catholics, it would 
have been inadcijuate to the purpose of 
the majority, by whom it was introduced 
into the ortiiodox creed. This majority 
was divided i*Lto parties, distiu- 
gulshed by a contrary pudency to the 
sentiments of tlie Tritheists and of the 
iSabellians. But as those opposite ex- 
tremes seemed to overtlirow the founda- 
tions cither of natural or revealed 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualify 
the rigour of their principles, and to 
disavow the just, but invidious, coiise- 
<|ueiicfs, which might be urged by their 
antagonists. The interest of tlie com- 
mon c^ise inclined tlicm to join their 
numbers, and to conceal their differ- 
ences ; their animosity was softened by 
the healing counsels of toleration, and 
their disputes were suspended by the 
use of the mysterious H omoomion , which 
either party was free to interpret ac- 
cording to their peculiar tenets. The 
Sajiellian sense, which, about lifty years 
before, had obliged the council of 
Antioch* to prohibit this celebrated 
term, ha<l ei^leari^ it to those theolo- 
gians who ei^tertainod a secret but 
partial affection for a nominal Trinity. 
J>ut the more fashionable saints of the 
Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, 
tiie learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
• 

^ We are Indebted to Ambrose (ile Fide, 1. 
iii. cai<. ult.) for knowledge of this curious 
anecdote. Hoc verbum fiosuerunt Tatres, quod 
vuleruvt adverBariis essu formidiul ; ut tanquam 
tvaginato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum Mefauda} caput 
b^ureaeoa amputarent. 

- See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. U. c. 1. 
p. 25-30. Ho thinks it his duty to roconcUo two 

•illiDdoaL sfvods. 


otner pillars of the Church, who sup- 
ported wutli ability and succd&s tlie 
Xicene doctn'uc, afipcarcd to considi'i 
tlie expression of aiihuia'U e \i it had 
been syiionyij^ous with that ol natarf , 
and they ventured to illustrate tlicir 
meaning by affirming that tliree*nu‘ii, 
as they belong to tin* saijjc common 
specie.'., are coiisub.'^taiitial or homo- 
ou.siaii to each otlicr.^ This pure and 
distinct efjuality was tempered on the 
one haiui by the iiitenial comieetion 
and spiritual pcneDatioii wiiicli indis- 
solubly unites the ilivine persons T* and 
on the other, ]>y tlie pre-eminence of the 
Father, which was acKnowleged as far 
as it is conipatibie w'ith the independ- 
ence ot the Son.^ Within these limits 
the almost invisible and tremulous ball 
of orthodoxy was allowed securely to 
vibrate. On the other side, beyond this 
consecrated ground, tlie heretics and 
the daemons lurked in amhush to sur- 

S rise and devour the unhappy wanderer. 

lut as the degrees of theological hatred 
depend on the spirit of the war rather 
than on tlie importance of the contro- 
versy, the heretics who degraded, were 
treated with more severity than those 
who annihilated, the person of the Son. 
The life of Athanasius was coiisumeil in 
irreconcilable opposition to the impious 
madness of the Arians but he defended 
abovo twenty years the Sahclliaiii55m of 
Marcellus of Ancyra ; and w' i at last 
he was compelled to withdraw himself 
from his communion, he eontiinied to 
mention, with an ambigiioiis smile, the 
venial errors of his respectable friend. 5 
1 According to Aristotle, the stars were 
homoousiun to each other. “ That 
mcans(of one substance in hmK hath been shown 
by Tetavius, CurcelUous, Cudwortb, Ijc (’lerc, 
iVc., and to prove it would be firtuui lujere." 
This is the just remark of I>r. Jonin (vol. ii. p. 
2l:i), whoexainiDes the Arian nonlrover.'.y with 
learning, candour, and irpt-nuity. 

* .*^66 Petavius (Dogm. Tlieolog. tom. ii. 1. iv. 
C. 10, p. 4.V,}, &c.), Uudwurtb (j). Dull (seut. 
Iv. p. 285-290, edit, <>rab). The 
nrtninincmioy is perhaps the deepest and dark- 
est corner of the whole theological abyss. 

The third section of Bull’s Dcfeace of the 
Nicene Faith, which some of liis antagonist*' 
have called nonsense, and others heresy, is con- 
secrated to the supremacy of the Father. 

* The ordinary appellation with which AihiT 
nasiuB and his followers chose to compllmeui 
the Arians was that of Arwnuinites. 

» Kpiphanius, torn. L Hans. Izzil. 4^ p. SSL 
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Tht authority oi a general council to 
Ariuicre«da the Ai’iaus them- 

selves hatl been coinpellcd 
to enbmit, inscribed on the banueis of 
the orthodox party tlic niysterioua 
chanicturs of tlie wor<l VlomoouaioUt 
whiol' contriljuted, iiotwith- 

staiidn.:; soiiio obscure disputes, some 
xiooturiial coiiduts, to maintain and per- 
petuiiti; the uniformity of faith, or at 
least of lanj^iia^e. The Consiibstautia- 
lists, \\ ho, l[»y thfirsuceess, havedeserved 
and oliC.iined the title of Catholics, 
gloried in the simplicity and steadiness 
of their own creed, and insulted the re- 
peat*. d variations of their adversaries, 
wlu» V. ere div^titiite of any certain rule 
oi tvtnli. Tlie sincerity ortho cunning 
of tlie A rial) chiefs, the fear of the laws 
or of tin; people, their reverence for 
Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all 
the causes, human and divine, that in- 


which he had felt, the disorders of which 
he Vas the spectator and the victim, 
appeased, during a short iiitfirval, the 
angry passions of his soul ; and in tlie 
following passage, of which I shall tran- 
scribe a lew lines, the Bishop of I'oitiers 
unwarily deviates into the style of a 
Christian philosopher. ‘ ‘ It is a thing,* 
says Hilary, “equally deplorable and 
dangerous, that there are as many creeds 
as* opinions among men, as many doc- 
trines as inclinations, and as many 
sources of blasphemy as there arc faults 
among us ; because we make creeds 
arbitrarily, atul explain tl.M!m as arbi- 
trarily. The Hornoousion is rejected, 
and received, and explained away by 
successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Father and of the 
Son is a subject of dispute for these un- 
happy times. Kvery year, nay every 
moon, W’c make iieW cre^^ds to describe 


flueiice and disturb the counsels of a invisible mystafics. We repent of what 
theological faction introduced among we have done, we defend those who re- 
the set tarics a spirit of discord and in- pent, we anathematise those whom we 
constancy, u hich, in the course of a few defended. We condemn either the doc- 
years. el ected eighteen different models trine of others in ourselves, or our own 
of religion, ‘ and avenged the violated in that of others ; and reciprocally tear- 
dignity of the Church. The zealous ing one another to pieces, we have been 
Hilary,- \vlio, from the peculiar hard- the cause of each other’s ruin.*** 
ships of his situation, was inclined to It will not be expected, it would not 
exteiiiiaU' rather than to aggravate the perhaps be endured, that 
errors of the Oriental clergy, declares, 1 should swell this theo- * 

that in tlie wdde extent of the ten pro- logical digression by a minute exaiiiiiia- 
vinces of Asia, to w'hich he had been tioii of the eighteen creeds, the autliors 
banished, there could be found very few of which, for the most part, diselaimwl 


prelates who had preserved the know- 
ledge of the trucOod.^ The oppression 

See the adventuros of Marcellus, in Tillemont 
(Mem. lu'clpH. torn. vii. p. b80 8l)9). Ihs work, 
in one hook of the unity of (Jlod, was anj-wered 
in the iff/eo books, which are stiJl extant of 
Eusebiud. ^\fter a lonj; and careful examina- 
tion, I’etavlioi (tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. Tb) has re- 
luctantly pioijounccd the cuudemnation of 
Marcel iud. 

^ Athumwiis, in liis ejiistle concerninj; the 
Synods ol .--eloiicifl. anvl lliinini (tom. i p. i-Sd- 


thc odious name of their parent Ariiis. 
It is amusing enough to delineate the 
form and to trace the vegetation of a 
singular plant ; but the tedious detail 
of leaves without flowers, and of bran- 
ches without fruit, would soon exhaust 
the patience and disappoint the curiosity 
of tlie laborious student. v.One question 
which grailually arose from the Ariau 
controversy, may, how’ever, be noticed. 


90 j). has an a?nple lirt ot Aiian ciecds, • utinam penitUB ncncirent ! cum proclivioro enim 

whicii h:M been cnlar:,'t:(l and inqirovud by the venia i^norarent quaiu obticctarunt. ililar. de 


labour*, of Liii! iiKhdatigable Tiliemont (Mem. Synocli.s,siv«de Fide f'riei)Ulium,c. G3, p. 1180, 
Kcflcb. t(un. \i. p. 477.) edit, iienedict. In the celebrated jiara’lcl l>e- 

- J'.ra-.jnus,\vitii admirable .sense* and freedom, tween atheism and 8U]>er8tition, the Bishop of 
has di,hncaie<i tne ju.st character of Hilary. To Poitiers would have been surprised in the 


nvmti hi'i liixt, to compose the uunals of his iife, philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch, 
and to juKtity bis sentiments and conduct, la ^ Hiiarius ad v^oiisiantiuro, 1. ii. c. 4, .5, p. 
the i>rovin<.e of tlie Benedictine editors. 1S27, 1228. This remarkable passage dcienred 

Abs4iui! e|i.seof>o Kletisin et paucia eu, tlie attention ef Mr. fiocke, who has transcribed 


ex majore iw,rte Aeianai} decern pruvtnciio, iDter it (foi. iiL p. 4T0) Into the model of his dmw 
tuas couststo, veitt Deum oeaciuns. Atqne comma* -place book. 
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it served to produce and discriminal^ 
the three sects, who were united only by 
thcsir common aversion to the Homoou- 
fiioii of the Nicenc synod. 1. If they 
were asked whether tljB Son was likt 
unto tlie Father, the question was reso* 
lately answered in tlie negative, by the 
heretics wlio adhereil to the principles 
of A rills, or indeed to thdse of philo- 
soplty ; which seem to establish an im 
hnite difference between the Creator 
and the most excellent of His creatures. 
This olivioiis consequence was main- 
tained hy .'Ftfus,* on wliom the zeal of 
his adversaries bestowed tlie surname of 
the .Atlieist. His restless and aspiring 
spirit urged him to try almost every 
profession of liumaii life. He was suc- 
cessively a slave, or at least a husband- 
man, a travcdliiig tii^iir, a goldsmith, a 
physician, a »oh9c>lmastc;|^a theologian, 
and at last the apostle new church, 
wliich was propagated by the abilities 
of his disciple Euiiomius.^ Armed with 
texts of Scripture and with captious 
syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
tile subtle -.Etiiis had acquired the fame 
of an invincihlo disputant, whom it was 
impossible either to silence or to con- 
vince. Such talents engaged the friend- 
ship of the Arian bisliops till they were 
forced renoniicc, and even to per- 
secute, a dangerous ally, who, by the 
accuracy of his reasoning, had prejudiced 
their cause in the popular ojiinioii, and 
ofiended the piety of their most devoted 
follow’crs. 2. Tlie omnipotence of the 
Creator suggested a specious and re- 
spectful solution of tlie likeness of the 
Father and the Son ; and faitli might 
humbly receive what reason coulil not 
presume to deny, tliat the Siipreinc (hxl 
might commimicatefHis inllnitc perfec- 

J III T’liilostorgiiA (1. iii. c irq the character 
aurt advciitiircH of appear sinpular 

enougli, though they arc carefully pofteiied by 
tlie hand of a Iricnd. The editor Ciodefroy (]). 
ir.3), who was more attached to liis principles 
than to his author, has collected the odious 
circumstances which his various adversaries 
Lave preserved or invented. 

- According to the judgment of a man who 
respected btiUi these sectaries, ..^^tius had been 
endowed with a stronger understanding, and 
KunoniiiiH Itad acquired more art and h'arning 
(I’lnlostorgiiis, 1. viii. c. Ih.) The confession 
and apology of Eunoniius (Fabricius, llibliut. 
<;rr8ec. tom. viii. ji. 2.'>8-S05) is one of tlie few 
heretical pieces winch have escaped. 


tions, and create a being, similar o«ly to 
Himself.* These were power- 

fully supportcil by the weight and abili- 
ties of their leaders, w'ho hud .succeeded 
to the mana^rnent of the Kusehian 
interest, and who occupied the princi- 
pal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some adectatiOn, the im- 
piety of ./Etius ; they professed to be- 
lie, vc, either without reserve or accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, that the Son was 
ditferent from all other creatures, and 
similar only to the Father. Eiit they 
denied that He was either of the .same 
or of a similar substance ; sometimes 
boldly justifying their dissent, ai!<l 
sometimes ohjectiiig to the use of the 
word substance, which seems to imply 
an adequate, or at least c'l distinct, notion 
of the nature of the Deity. The sect 
which asserted the doctrine ( ^ a .similar 
.substance w'as the luimcrous, at 

least in the provinces it Asia ; and w lien 
the leaders of both parties were as- 
sembled in the council of Seleucia,*' t/irir 
opmion would have ]>revai]ed hy a ma- 
jority of one huiuhed and live to iort> 
three bishops. The Greek word whicr 
was chosen to exi-ress this mysU'rioiis 
resemblance boars so close an ailinity 
to tlie orthodox symbol, that the pro- 
fane of every age have derided the 
furious contests which the ditl'crcncc of 
a single diphthong excited between the 
Homooiisians and the Homoioii.'^ian.s 
As it freijiiently liapjiens that the 
sountls and characters which ajiproach 
the nearest to each other accidentally 
represent the most opposite idca.s, th-.* 
ohservatiou would be itself ndicuhuiN, 
if it were possible to mark any ri‘al and 
sensible distinction between the dot 
trine of the Sciiii-Arians, as tlicy were 
improperly staled, »and that of lh»* 
Catholics themselves. The llisluq) o* 
J’oitieis, who in hisTMirygimi c.\ilevci , 

1 Y(ft, according to tlie opinion of Kstiu*- and 
Bull (i». 21)7), there is one jjower, thjit of cica- 
tion, which Ood rriTinot communicate to a 
creature. Estiup wlio so accurately dctlncd 
the limits of Omnipotence, was a Duti liman Ity 
birth, and by tr.'uie a scljolaslic diviiu:. I luiiin, 
JSibilot. Ecclos torn. xvii. p. 4.'». 

- Sabinus (ap. hocrut. 1. ii c 30) had copied 
the acts ; AthamihiUN and Hilary liavnexplaineti 
the divisions of this .\ruMi syn )d ; the other 
circumstances which arc ri;lati\c to it uit- r^irtt 
fully collected by Barouius and 'J'illemont. 

2 L 
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wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, 
cndoavoiirs to prove that by a pious and 
faithful iiitcrprotatjou/ the JJomoiou- 
sion may be reduced to a consubstantial 
sense. Yet he confesses that the word 
has a dark and suspicioiiS’aspcct ; and, 
as if, <\arkuess were congenial to tlico- 
logical disputes, the Scnii-Arians W'ho 
aiivaiiccd to the doors of the Church 
assailed them with the most unrelenting 
fury. 

'I'lic provinces of Kgypt and Asia, 

Faith of the which Cultivated the lan- 
manners of the 
Greeks, Jiad (lee])Iy im- 
bibed the venom of the Arian con- 
troversy. The familiar study of the 
Vlatonic system, a vain and argumenta- 
tive disposition, a copious and flexible 
aliorn, snpiilied the clergy and people of 
the Kast with an inexiiaustible flow of 
words and distinctions ; and ii^ the 
inivlst of their fierce contentions tliey 
easily forgot the doubt which is recom- 
mended by ])hilo80phy, and the sub- 
mission which is enjoined hy religion. 
The inhabitJiuts of the West were of a 
less iiKpiisitive spirit ; their passions 
were not so forcibly moved by invisible 
objects, their minds were less frequently 
exercised by the habits of disi>ute ; and 
such was the liappy ignorance of the 
(hillieaii Church, that Hilary, himself 
above thirty years after the first general 
council, was still a stringer to the Ts4cene 
cii'ed.* U’he Latins had received the 
ra^s of divine knowledge througli tlie 
^lark and doubtful medium of a trans- 
lation. The poverty find stulibornness 
of tlniir native tongue was not always 
ciipable of airording just C(|ui>'ale 2 its 

^ Fideli et pia intolliKentijl . . . I>e Synod, 
c. 77, p. 1103. fn Ills short npoloiri'ta'al iiotos 
(first published by tho lleneilictinus from a .MS. 
of ChartrHS) he observes, that he used thi.s 
cautious expression, qui intelligerem etimpiani, 
]>. See p. 1146. riiilostorgiufi, who saw 

tho^e objects thrma;]) a different medium, is 
inelmed to forget the differences of the impor- 
tant d'iphtlioiig. See in particular viii. 17, and 
Godefroy, ]». 

■2 'I'eBtor Demn cteli atque terrw inecum 
neutruni audissem, semiier tamen utrumque 
serisisse. . . . Kegeneratus pi idem et in epis- 
eopatu aliquantisper mamens lldem .Nicenam 
nunqiinni nisi exHulafurus aud'vi. Hilar, de 
fSynudis, e. xei. p. 120&. 'J'he UcTierlictines are 

I ieisuaded that he governed the diocese of 
'oHiers several ysars before his exile. 


for the Greek terms, for the technical 
w6rds of the Platonic philosophy,* 
which had been consecrated by the 
gospel or by tlie Churcli, to express the 
mysteries of tho Christian faith ; and 
a verbal defect might introduce into 
the Latin theology a long train of error 
or perplexity. '* But as the western 
provincials had the good fortune of 
deriving their religion from an orthodox 
source, they preserved with steadioesa 
the doctrine which they had af’ceptcd 
with docility ; and when the Ariiiu 
]icstileiico sqiproached their frontiers, 
they were sii implied with the scasonahle 
jireservative of the Homoousion, by the 
)>aternal care of tiie Roman pontiff. 
Tiieir seiituneiits and tlieir council of 
temper were displayed in Eimini. a.d, 
the memorable synod of 
Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the 
council of Nice, since it*' was composed 
of above four .hand red bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, (jIhuI, Britain, and Illyri- 
cum. From tliciirst didiates it appeared 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to 
the ]uirty, though Utet/ alfeeted to an- 
athematise tlic name and memory of 
Arius. But tliis inferiority was com- 
ponsfitecl hy the advantages of skill, of 
exiKirience, and of iliscipline ; and the 
minority M'as conrluetcd hy Valcns and 
Ursacius, twobisliops of lllyriertm, who 
had spent their lives in the intrigues of 
courts and councils, and who had been 
trained under the Eusebian banner, iii 
tlie religious wars of the iiast. By 
tlicir arguments and negociations they 
emlmrrassed, they confounded, they at 
last ileceivcd, tlie honest simplicity of 
the Ijiitin bishops; who suiiered the 
palladium of the faitli to be extorted 
from their hand by fraud and impor- 
tunity, rather than by «pen violence. 
'I he council of Rimini was not allowed 
to separate till the members had im- 
prinUaitly subsenbed a captious creed, 

1 Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even 
the of the Platonists (the ens of bolder 
Rchnolmen) could not be expressed by a Latin 
noun. 

^ The preference which the fourth council ot 
the Lateral! at length gave to a numeritvl rather 
than a ytmeritul unity (see Petav. tom. ii. 1. iv. 
c. J3, p. 424) was favoured by the Latin lan- 
guage : Tfiag seems to excite the idea of sub-, 
Htance, Iririitas of qualities. 
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in which some expressions, susceptible 
of an Ijei-etical sense, were inserted In 
the room of the Homoousioii. It was 
on this occasion that, according to 
.Icronie, tlie world was surprised to find 
ilsolf Arian.* Jlut the bishops of the 
1/1 till provinces had no* sooner reached 
tlwir respective dioceses than they dis- 
t overed their mistake, and repented of 
tJjcir weakness. The ign<ftniaiouB ca- 
pitulation was rejected with disdain 
;‘nd abhorrence j and the Homooiff^^Ti 
standard, which had been shaken 
nob overthrown, was more firmly re- 
olanted in all the churclies of the 
W’est.* 

Such was the rise and pr*ogress, and 
such were the natural re- 
Se?oiViu'tha volutioiis of those theo- 
Ariaucoutro- logical disputes, W’liich 
disturbed the peace of 
Christianity un^'r tte of Con- 

stiintine and of his sons, ^fcut as tlio.se 
piijKJCs presumed to extend their des- 
]iotism over the faith as well as over 
the Jives and fortunes of their subjects, 
tlie weight of their suffrage sometimes 
inclined the ecclesiastical balance: and 


far greater reason to the untufpred 
sense of a soldier and statesman* than 
to the dictates of awy of his episcoiial 
counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trilling 
and subtle question, concerning an in- 
comprehensible point of tlie law, v^iich 
was foolishly asked by the bishop, and 
imprudently resolved by the presbyter. 
He laments that the Christian people, 
who had the same God, the same relig- 
ion, and the same worship, should be 
divided by such inconsiderable distinc- 
tions ; and he seriously recommends to 
the clergy of Alexandria the example of 
the Greek philosophers; who could 
maintain their argument witliout losing 
their temper, ana assert their freedom 
without violating their friendship. 
The indifference and contempt of the 
sovereign would have been, perhaps, 
the most effectual method of silencing 
the dispute ; if the popular current had 
been less rapid and impetuous, and if 
Constantine himself, in the midst of 
faction and fanaticism, could have pre- 
served the calm possession of his own 
mind. But hi.s ecclesiastical ministers 


t!i<! prerogatives of the King of Heaven 
were settled, or changed, or modified 
ill the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 
The unhappy spirit of discord w'hich 
pervadea the provinces of 
constmaine. the ICast iiiteiTiiptcd the 
A.D. 331 . triumph of Coustantine ; 
but the emperor continued for some 
time to view, with cool and careless 
indiffeicnce the object of the dispute. 
As lie was yet ignorant of the dilHculty 
of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, 
he addressed to the contending parties, 
to Alexander and to Arius a moderating 
epistle ; 3 which may be ascribed with 
» 

J Tngemuit totus ©rbis, et Arlanum se esse 
mtratuB est. Ilicronym. artv. laicifer. tum. i. 

The story of the council of Itimini is very 
elegantly told l)v SulpidnsSeverusCflist. Sacra, 
1. 11 . p. 410-4S0,‘edit. JLudg. Bat. 1 .47), and by 
•leroine, in liifi dialogue against tlie Liiciferians. 
a'he design of the latter U to apologise for the 
conduct of the Latin bishops, who were de- 
ceived, and who repented. 

a Busebins, in Vlt. Constant. I. ii. c. 64-72, 
1 he principles of toleration and religious In- 
diCfereuco, contained in this epistle, have given 
gn at offence to Baronius, Tillemont &c., who 
su]>poso that the emperor had some evil coun- 


soon contrived to sedjico the imjiarti- 
ality of the magistrate, and to awaken 
tlie zeal of the ])roselyte. He was pro- 
vokfid by the insults which had been 
ottered to his statues ; lie hii seal, a.d 
was alarmed by the real 326. 
as well as tiic imaginary rnagnituvle of 
the si>rea(ling mischief, and he ex- 
tinguisheil the hope of peace and tolera- 
tion, from the moment that lie assemlilcd 
three hundred bishops within tlie walls 
of the same palace. The presence of 
the monarch swelled the impoi-taiice of 
the debate ; his attention nmltijdied 
the arguments and he exposed his 
person with a patient intrepidity wliich 
animated the valour of the comhatants. 
Notwithstanding the applause wliich 
lias been bestowed on the eloquence and 
sagacity of Constantine,* a llontan 

seltor, either Fatan or Kuseblus, at his elbow- 
See Jortin’s Bemarks, tom. ii. p. 183.* 
i iLusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ill. c. 13. 

* Heinichen (Excursus xl.) quotes with a^ 
probation the term “ golden words,” applied Iff 
kiegler to this moderate and tolerant letter ol 
Constantine. May an English clergyman ven- 
ture to express liis regret, that “ the fine gold M 
soon became dim *' in the Christian Chui-ch?— M. 
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gene^l, wliose religion might be still a ' 
subject of doubt, and whose mind had 
not been cnlightefied cither by study or 
by inspiration, was indifferently quali- 
fied to discuss in the Gr.eck language a 
metaphysical question, or an ai ticle of 
faiih. iiut the credit of liis favourite 
Osius, who appears to have presided in 
tlie council of Nice, might dispose the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox 
pai ty ; and a well-timed insinuation, 
that the same Eusebius of Nicoinedia, 
who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant,* might ex- 
asperate him against their adversaries. 
The Nicene creed was ratified by Con- 
stantine ; and his firm declaration that 
those who resisted the divine judgment 
of the synod must prepare themselves 
for an immediate exile, annihilated the 
murmurs of a feeble opposition, which 
from seventeen w’as almost instantly 
reduced to two protesting bishops. 
Eusebius of Cresarea yielded areluctiiut 
and ambiguous consent to the Homoou- 
sion * ; and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to 
delay about three months his disgrace 
and exile.3 impious Arius was 

bahished into one of the 

tte AnliriSd remote provinces of Illy- 

tbo ortiiodox ricum ; his person and 
disciples were branded 
by law with the odious 
name of Porphynans ; his writings 
were condemned to the flames, and a 
capital punishment was denounced 
against those in whose possession they 
should be found. The emperor had 
now imbibed the spirit of controversy, 

1 I’heodoiet has preserved (1. i. c. 20) an 
epistle from Constantine to the people of 
!Nicoinedia, in which the monarch declares 
himself the public accuser of one of his sub- 
jects ; he styles Eusebius, o vti; rvpuvviKyig 
ItfAorinrog o’vfit./uvo’rris ; and complains of his 
hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

8 See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8), or rallier in Theo- 
d(A*et (1. i. c. 12), an original letter of Kusebius 
of C»;s;irea, in which he attempts to justify his 
subscritiiug the Homoousion. The clturacter 
of Eusebius has always been a problem ; but 
those who have read the second critical epistle 
ot Le Clerc (Ars Oritica, tom. iii. p. 80-69), 
must entertain a very unfavourable opinion of 
the orthodoxy and sincerity of the Bishop qf 
Csesarea. 

^ Athanasins, tcon. 1. p. 727. Pliilostorgius, L 
i c. 10. ami ^iodefroy’s Commentary, p. 41. 


&nd the angry, sarcastic style of his 
edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had 
conceived against the enemies of 
Christ.* 

But, as if thj conduct of the emperor 
had been guided by passion instead of 
principle, three years from the council 
of Nice were scarcely elapsed before he 
, discovered some symptoms of njicrcy, 
and even of indulgence, towards the 
proscribed sect, which was secretly pro- 
tected by his favourite sister. The 
exiles were recalled, andJCusebiiis, who 
gradually rtjsumed his infiuence over 
the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which 
he had been ignoiiiiniously degi*aded. 
Arius himself was treated by tlie whole 
court with the respict which would 
have been due it an iimoceut and op- 

ressed rna^,. His faith was approved 

y the synod of Jerusalem ; and the 
emperor seemed impatient to repair his 
injustice by issuing an absolute com- 
mand that he should be solemnly 
admitted to the communion in the 
cathedral of Constantinople. On the 
same day which had been fixed for the 
triumph of Arius ho expired ; and the 
strange and horrid circumstances o.f his 
death might excite a siispicioij that tlie 
orthodox saints had contributed more 
efilcaciously than by their prayers, to 
deliver the Church from the most for- 
midable of her enemies.” The three 
principal leaders of the Catholics, 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius 
of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, 
were deposed on various accusations, by 
the sentence of numerous councils ; and 
M'ere afterwards banished into distant 
jjrovinccs by the , first of tlie Christian 
emperors, who, in thg last moments of 

1 Roerates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, 
wliich were arldressud to the eeveral cities, 
UouHtantine emikluycd against the heretics the 
ariiiB of ridicule and amir laillcry. 

5* We derive the original story from A than - 
a.sius (tom. 1. p. 070), who expresses some re- 
luctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead, 
lie miglit exaggerate ; but the ]jer|>etual 
commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople 
would have rendered it dangerous to invent. 
Those who press the literal narrative of the 
death of Arius (his bowels suddenly burst oui 
in a })rivy) must jnake»>their opSun between, 
jMimon and vu / tide. ' 
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nis life received the rights of baptiyii 
from the Arian bishop of Nicomorlia. 
The ecclesiastical government of Con- 
stantine cannot be justifie<l from the 
reproach of levity and weakness. But 
the credulous monarch, •unskilled in the 
stratagems of theological warfare, might 
be deceived by the moder-t and specious 
professions of the heretics, , whose senti- 
nicnj:s he never perfectly understood ; 
.tiid wliilc he protected Arius, and per- 
seciitc(f Athanasius, ho still considered 
the council of Nice as the bulwark of 
the Christian faith and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign. ‘ 

The sons of Constantino^ must have 
been admitted from their 
favOTrith" childhood into the rank 

uox. imitated in the delay of 
tlu‘ir biiidism ^lie •example of their 
fatlicr. Like him thus^ presumed to 
pronounce their judgmciit on mysteries 
into Inch tiiey had never been regu- 
larly initiated ; and the fate of the 
Trinitarian controversy depended in a 
gre.it measure on the sentiments of 
Constantins, who inherited the pro- 
vinces of the East, and acquired the 
possession of the whole empire. The 
Arian presbyter or bishop, who had 
secrctcij for his use the testament of 
the deceased emperor, improved the 
fortunate occasion wliich had intro- 
diiccil him to the familiarity of a prince 
whose public counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic favourites. 
Tlic eunuchs and slaves diiVuscd the 
spiritual poison through the palace, cand 
tl 19 ^ dangerous infection was communi- 
catiMl by the female attendants to the 
guards, anil by the empress to her un- 
Busj)icions husban^.^ The partiality 
1 The chan^fo in the sentiments, or at lea-^st 
in the conduct, of ('onslantine, may be traced 
in Kusfcbiut. (m Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 23, 1. iv. 
c. M ), Socrates (1. i. c. 23 3ih, Sozoinen (1. ii. c. 
] 15-31), Tlieoiioret (1. i. c. 14-:U), and I’hilo- 
Btorgiua (1. ii. c. 1-17). But the first of these 
writers was tt)o near the scene of action, and 
tile others were too remote from it. It is 
sin^^uiar enough, that the iiniiortant task of 
continuing the history of the Church, should 
have been left for two laymen and a heretic. 

- tluia etiaiu turn catechunieuus sacramen- 
tuni fidei mcriio videretur iiotuisse oescire. 
Bul)t. Sever, tlist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 

s^oerates, 1. ii. c. 2. t^uzuinen, 1. iii. c. 18. 
▲Uuuias. tom i. p. 813, S34. He observes that 


which Constantius always exprdkscd 
towards the Eusebrnn faction, in- 
sensibly fortified by the dexterous 
maniigement of their leaders ; and his 
victory over ^the tyrant Magnentius 
increased his inclination, as well as 
ability, to employ the arms of power in 
the cause of Arianism. While the two 
armies were engaged in the plains of 
Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals 
depended on the chance of war, the son 
of Constantine passed the* anxious mo- 
ments in a church of the martyrs, under 
the walls of the city. His spiritual 
comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of 
the diocese, employed the most artful 
precautions to obtain such early intelli- 
gence as might secure either his favour 
or his escape. A secret chain of swift 
and trusty messengers informed him 
of the vicissitudes of the battle ; and 
while the couilicrs stood trembling 
round their affrighted master, Valens 
assured him that the Gallic legions gave 
way, and insinuated with some presence 
of mind that the glorious event had 
been revealed to him by an angel. The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success 
to the merits and intercession of the 
Bishop of Mursa, whose faith had 
deserved the public and miraculous 
approbation of heaven.* The Arians, 
who considered as their own the 
victory of Constantius, preferred his 
glory to that of his father.* Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, immediately com- 
posed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rain- 

the eunuchs are the natural enemies of the 
Son. Compare Dr. Jortin’s Bemarks on Ec- 
clesiastical History, vqI. iv. p. 3, with a certain 
genealogy in Cmididt (ch. iv.), which ends with 
one of the first companions of Christopher 
Columbus. 

^ Sulpicius SeveruB in Hist. Sacra. 1. ii. pi 
405-406. 

2 Cyril (apud Baron, a.d. 853, No. 26) ex- 
pressly observes that in the reign of Constan- 
tine the cross bad been found in the bowels of 
the earth ; but that it had apjieared, jn the 
reign of Constantius, in the midst of the 
heavens. This opiiosition evidently proves 
that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous 
miracle to which the conversion of Constantine 
is attributed ; and this ignorance is the more 
surprising, since it was no more than twelve 
years after his death that Cyril was consecrated 
bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate suc- 
cessor of Kuschius of Caesarea. See Tiilemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 716. 
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\)OW ; ^which during the festival of 
IViitccost, about the third liour of the 
<lay had app{\'ired 6vcr the Mount of 
Olives, to the cditicatioii of the devout 
}»ilgi iins and the people rof the lioly 
vity.‘ The si/e of the meteor was 
grailfially inagnitied ; and the Arian 
historian has ventured to affirm that it 
was conspicuous to the two armies in 
the plains of I*annonia ; and that the 
tyrant who is purposely rejirescnted as 
an idolater, lied before the auspicious 
sign of orthodox Christianity.'* | 

The sentiments of a jmlieiousstranger, 

AriM C.«ncii.. i';>P>‘rtiaUy con- 

Side red the progress of j 
civil or ecclesiastical discord, are always 
entitled to our notice : and a short pas- 
sage of Annnianiis, who served in the 
ariiiios and studied the character of 
Constantins, is perhaps of more value 
than niany pages oi theological in- 
vectives. “Tlie Christian religion, 
which, in itself,” says that moderate 
historian, “ is plain and simple, he con- 
founded by the dotage of superstition. 
Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
weight of his authority, he cherished 
and propagated, by verbal disputes, the 
diirercnces which In's vain curiosity had 
excited. The highways were covered 
with troops of bishops galloping from 
every side to the assemblies, which they 
call synods ; and while they lalmurcd 
to reduce the whole sect to their own 
particular opinions, the public establish- 
ment of the posts was almost ruined by 
their hasty and repeated journeys,”^ 
Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign 


of ^onstantius, would furnish an ampls 
commentary on this rcmaikable pas- 
sage ; wliich justifies the rational ap- 
prehensions of Athanasius, that the 
restless activity of the clergy, who 
waiulered round*' the empire in search 
of the true faith, would excite the con- 
tempt and laughter of the unhclicving 
world.* As ftoon as the emperor \vas 
relieved from the terrors of the crbil 
war, lie devoted the leisure of his 
winter-ipiarters at Arles, Milan, Sir- 
miun, and Constantinople, to tin; 
amusement or toils of contsoversy ; the 
sword of the magistrate, and even of 
iJie tyrant. \^a.s unsheathed, to enforce 
the reasons of the theologimi ; and as 
he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, 
it is readily confessed that his incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his pve- 
sumiition.-* The cifmicifJ, the women, 
and the bishoii<r', who governed tlie vain 
and feeble mind of the emperor, had 
inspired him with an insuperable dishko 
to the Homoousion ; but his timid con- 
science was alarmed by the impiety of 
/i'ltius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of 
tiic unfortunate Oallus ; and even the 
deaths of the Imperial ministers, who 
Iiad been massacred at Antioch, were 
imputed to the suggcstior.s of thet 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Con- 
stantins, which could neither be moder- 
ated by reason, nor fixed by faith, was 
blindly impelled to either side of the 
dark and empty abyss, by his horror 
of the opposite extreme ; he alternately 
embraced and condemned the senti 
menta, he successively l>ainshe<l mad 
recalled the leaders, of the Arian and 


1 It is not easy to detcrinine liow far the 
ingenuity of Uyril might be assisted by some 
natural appearances ot a solar halo. 

- IMiilvKstorgiua, 1. iii. c. 2f». lie is followed 
by the author of the Alexandrian ('lironicle, by 
C'edreiius, and by Nicephorus (see (,'otiiofred. 
Dissert. ]j. 188). 'J'hev could not refuse a 
miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 

J aSo 'C urious a passage well deserves to be 
transcribed. Christiauam religionem absolutam 
et siinplicem, anili superstitione confundens ; 
in qua scrutandi perplexius, quam coniponcnd4 
gravius excitaret discidia plurima; quae pro- 
gressa fusius aluit concertatiunc verborum, ut 
ealervis anti.stitum jumentis publicis ultro 
citrotiue di.,curreiitibirs, per synodos (quas ap- 
peLiani) dum ritum oinnem ad suum trahare 
oonanLur (V'alesius reads etmatur) rei vebicu- 
kuiw cunsideret nerros. Ammionus, xxl. 16. 


Semi - A rian factions. ^ During the season 
of jiublic business ov festivity, he em- 
ployed whole days and even nights, in 

1 Athanas. tom. i. p. 870. 

2 Socrates, 1. li. c. 85-47. Soxomen, 1. iv. c. 
12-30. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. lS-3/. Philostorg, 1. 
Iv. c. 4-12 ; 1. V. c. 1-4 ; 1. vi c. 1-5. 

Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 23. Athanas, tom. i. p 
831. Tillemont (Mem. i:<ccles. tom. vii. p. 947) 
has collected several instances of the haughty 
fanaticism of Constantins from the detached 
treatises of Lucifer of Cagliari. The very titles 
of these treatises inspire zeal and terror ; 
*‘Moriendum pro Dei Filio.** “De llegibus 
Apostaticis." De non conveniendo cum Haire- 
tico." *' 1]« non parcendo in Deum delinquent!- 
bus." 
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selecting the words, and weighing the 
syllables, which composed his fluctua- 
ting creeds. The subject of his medita- 
tions still pursued and occupied bis 
sluinlicrs ; the iiicoli 4 M‘ent dreams of 
the emperor were received as celestial 
visions, and be accepted with coiniila- 
cency the lofty title of bisliop of bishops, 
from tliose ecclesiastics who forgot the 
inferest of tlieir order for the gratifica- 
tion <yf their passions. The design of 
establishing a uniformity of doctrine, 
which had engaged him to convene so 
many syno(fa in Gaul, Italy, illyricuin, 
and Asia, was rejieatcdly ^afllcil liy his 
own levity, by the divisions of the 
Arians, and by the resistance of the 
Catholics ; and he rcsolveil, as the last 
and decisive effort, imperiously to 
dictate the de^ree^yaf a general council. 
The destruotn'c eart^ioiiakc of Nico- 
inedia, the dilliculty of^iuling a con- 
venient place, and perhaps some secret 
motives of policy, produced an altera- 
tion in the summons. The bishops of 
the Kast were directed to meet at 
fSelcucia, in Isauria ; wliile those of the 
West held their doiibcrations at liiiniui, 
on the coast of the Hadriatic ; and in- 
stead of two or three deputies from each 
province, the whole episcopal body was 
onlered to inarch. The ICastern council, 
after consuming four ifays in fierce and 
unavailing debate, separateil without 
any definite conclusion. The council 
of the West protracted till the 

enth month, Taurus, the Pricturian 
prjefect, was instructed not 'to dismiss 
the prelates till they should all be 
muted in the same opinion ; and his 
efforts were suppoited by a power of 
banishing fifteen of the most refractory, 
and a proiiflse of* the eoiusulsliip if he 
achieved so * difficult an adventure. 
His prayers and threats, the authority 
of the sovereign, the sophistry of ' Valcns 
and Ursacius, the distress of cold and 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of 
a hopeless exile, at length extorted the 
reluctant consent of the bishops of 
Rimini. The deputies of the East and 
of the West attended the emperor in 
the palace of Constantinople, and he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on 
the world a profession of faith which 


eotabliahcd the liketms^ without ex- 
pressing the comuhstantialily, of the 
Son of (Tod.‘ 15ut the triumph of 
Arianism had liceii preceded by tho 
removal of flic orthodox clergy, whom 
it was impossible either to intii^iidato 
or to corrujit ; and 11 le reign of Con- 
stantius w'us ilisgraccd by the unjust 
and inefl’cctual persecution of tho great 
Athanasius. 

W^e have seldom an opportunity of 
ol.scrviug, either in ciharaew 
active or speculative life, adventurea of 
wliat cflect may be pro- 
diiced, or what obstacles may be sur- 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, 
when it is inflexibly applied to tho 
pursuit of a single object. Tlie im- 
mortal name of Athanasius* wdll never 
be separated from the. Catholic doctrine 
of the Truiity, to whose defence he oon- 
Recratc<l every moment and every 
faculty of his being. Educated in the 
family of Alexander, be had vigorously 
opposed the early progress of tho Arian 
heresy : ho exeroiseil the important 
functions of secretary under the aged 
prelate ; and the fathers of the Nicciie 
council beheld w ith surprise and i-espoet 
the rising virtues of tlic young deacon. 
In a time of public danger, tho dull 
claims of age and of rank are sometimes 
superseded; and within live mouths 
after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on tlie arcli- 
epi.scopal throne of Egypt. Ho filled 
that eminent station above forty-six 
years, and his long administration was 
spent in a perpetual combat against 
the powers of Arianism. Five ti mus was 

1 Snip. Sfver. Hist. Sacra. 1. ii. p. 

The (4ruek hiKtorians were very iguoraiit of 
the affairs nf the West. 

- We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen 
compostMi a yjaiiegyrie instead of a life of 
AtlIalIa^ius, but we should enjoy and improve 
tliH advantage of dra>\ing our most authentio 
iiiateiiais from the noli fund of his own epistles 
ami apologies (tom. i. p. (>70-1)51). I siiuU not 
imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1.), who 
puhliMied the flr.st edition of his history witljout 
giving iumselt the trouble to consult the writings 
of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more 
curious Sozomen, and the learned Tlieodorot, 
connect the life of Athanasius with the series* 
of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of 
Tillcmont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine 
editors, has collected every fact, and examined 
every uffloulty. 
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Athj»:iasiu8 expelled from his throne ; 
twenty years he passed as an exile or a 
fugitive ; and almost every province of 
the lloniua empire was successively 
witness to his inei it and his sutlerings 
in tlie cause of the llomoGnsion, which 
he ct^nsidered as the sole pleasure and 
business, as the duty, and as the glory 
of his life. Amidst the storms of per- 
secution, the Archbishop of Alexandria 
was patient of labour, jealous of fame, 
careless of safety ; and although his 
mind ^^as tainted by the contagion of 
fanaticism, Atlnuiasius displayed a 
supeiiority of character and abilities 
which ■N\ould have (pialificd him far 
better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
stantine, ior the government of a great 
inona rcliy. ilis learning was much less 
protound and extensive than that of 
Kuse.biiis of Ciesarca, and his ru<le 
eloquence could not be compared with 
the polislied oratory of (rregory or Basil ; 
but whenever the Primate of Kgy]»twas 
called upon to justify his sentiments, or 
his conduct. Ins unpremeditated style, 
either of speaking or w’riting, was 
clear, forcible, and persuasive, lie has j 
always been revered in the orthodox 
school, as one of the most accurate 
masters of the Christian theology ; and j 
he w’as supposed to ^lossess two profane 
Bciences, less adapted to the episcopal 
character, the knowledge of jurispru- 
dence,* and that of divination.® »Some 
fortunate conjectures of future events, 
wdiich impartial reasonors might ascribe 
to the experience and judgment of 
Athanasius, were attributed by his 
friends to heavenly inspiration, an<l 
imputed by his enemies to infernal 
magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually 
engaged with the jirejudices and pas- 
sions of every order of men, from the 
iiioiiU to the emperor, the knowledge 

1 Siiluicius Severus (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 
SfMJ) cuils him a lawyer, a juriscou'^nlt. Tins 
character cannot now bo discovered eithiirin the 
life or ^^ritin^^8 of AthanaHius. 

Dieebatur euim fatidicarum Korlium fldem. 
quH>ve angurales portenderent alites sclentio- 
B.inccalleiis ahquoties pnedixisse futura, Aiii- 
miiinuH. XV. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is 
related by Soxonien (,!• iv. c. 10), whicli evuieiiuy 
proves (if the crows speak Latin) tliat Athana- 
BUB understood the language of the crows. 


of finnan nature was Ills lirst and most 
important science. 11c preserved a 
distinct ami unbroken view ol a scene 
which was incessantly sliitting ; and 
never failed to improve those decisive 
moments w hich /ire irreeo\ erahly past 
1 before tliey arc perceived hy a common 
eye. 'I’lie Archbishop of Alexandria w.ia 
capable of distingmsliiiig liow far he 
miglit boldly command, and w'herc he 
nfust dexterously insinuate ; how long 
he might contend with power, anu when 
I he must witlidraw from pcrsceiition ; 
and while he directed the thunders of 
the Church against heresy ah d rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of hi-* 
owm party, the tlexible and indulgent 
temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped 
tlie reproach of irregularity and preci- 
pitation ;* but tlw prqnriety of his 
behaviour coneU' itetl the aileetions both 
of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in 
! arms for the defence of an elociuent and 
j liberal pastor. Jn his distress ho 
always ilerived support, or at least con- 
solation, from the faithful attachment 
of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred 
bishops of Egypt adhered, with un- 
shaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. 
In the modest equipage, which pride 
and policy would aflect, he frequently 
performed the episcopal visitation of 
his provinces, from the moutli of the 
Nile to the con tines of ^‘Ethiopia ; 
familiarly conversing with the meanest 
of the populace, ami huinhl}^ saluting 
the saints and hermits of the desert. 
Nor was it only in ecclesiastical assein 
blies, among men w'hose education and 
maimers were similar to Ins own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of 

1 Tlic irregular ordination of AihanasiuH was 
slightly mentioned in the councils which 
held a,;aiiiht him. iSuo Philostorg. 1. li. c. 11, 
and (l.Miefroy, 71 ; but it can scarcely bt-soj)- 
post'd that tbe assi'nibly ot the bi.sln)ps of Kgypt 
would solcmnlx attest a ptib/ic falsehood. Atha- 
iias. torn. i. j>. 72(i. 

54 Seethellistory of the Fathers of the Desert, 
published by Uosweide ; and Tillemont, Mem. 
] Kccles. toin vii. in the lives of Antony, I’acho- 
I mius, Ac Athanasius hiinKclt, who did not 
disdain totom > 08 ethe lifeof his friend Antony, 
has carefully ubscrveii how often the holy monk 
deplored and pmjdiesied the mischiefs of Die 
> Asian heiesy Athauas. turn. ii. p. 492, 49^ 
I Ac. 
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Ilia genius. He appeared with easy and 
resptfefcful firmness iu the courts *of 
and in the various turns of his 
pnispiToua and adverse fortune, he never 
lo^t the confidence of his friends, or the 
listecin of his enemies. 

In liis youth, the primate of Kgy[)t 

p.rs..‘cution 1‘^^sisted the great Con- 
a a!n«tAthana- stall tine, wlio ha<l re- 
M... ad pea^tcdly sigifltied his will, 
tliii4 Arins should be restored to thie 
Catholic communion.' 'J'he emperor 
Inspected, and might forgive, this iu- 
ll«‘\il)le resolution; and the faction who 
considered Athanasius as their most 
lortnidable enemy were constrained to 
dirisemble their hatred, and silently to 
prepare an indirect and distant assault. 
'I'huy scattered rumours and suspicions, 
ro)) resented the archbishop as a proud 
and o[)pressive t}^’ant, and boldly 
accused him ^ violating the treaty 
winch liad been ratified Ihi the Niceiie 
couiieil, with the schismatic followers 
of JVJelctius.* Athanasius had openly 
disapproved that ignominious 
ami the emperor was disposed to believe 
th<it he had abused his ecclesiastical 
and civil power, to persecute those 
odious sectaries ; that he liad sacrile- 
giously broken a chalice in one of their 
churches of Mareotis ; tint he had 
wiiipjied or imprisonctl six of their 
Idshops ; and that Arsenins, a seventh 
hisliop of the same party, iiud been 
murdered, or at least mutilated, by the 
ciiud hand of the primate.'* These 
'•iuirgcs, which affected Iiis lionour and 

‘ At first Constantine threatened in speaking, 
hut, requested in vrifi'^g, *«< ay fite<pais ft.iv 
lirtiAo, yftaipuv %l 49 v. His iotters gradu- 
ally assumed a menacing tone ; but ^Aliile he re- 
quired that the entrance of the church should 
be oj)en to nil, lie avoiifed the otlious name of 
Arius. Atlianasiu|i, like a skilful politician, 
ii.-is accurately marked the.^e di.«<tinctions (tom. 
i. p. 788), which allowed him some scope for ex- 
cuse and delay. 

- 'I'lie Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists 
in Africa, were produced by an episcopal quarrel 
which arose .'rom the persecution. 1 have not 
Icibure to pursue the obscure controversy, which 
seems to have been misrepresented by the 
partiality of Athanasius and the ignorance of 
Mpi ubanlus. See Mosheini's Oeneral History of 
llip Church, vol. i. p. 201. 

'* The treatment of the six bishops is specified 
by Sozomen (1. li. c. 25) ; but Athanasius him- 
self, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and 


his life, were referred by Constant Jfie to 
his brother Dalmatius the eeusc*', who 
resided at AntiocJ) ; the synods of 
Cfesarea and Tyre wore siu-cessivcly 
eoiivciicd ; and the bishops of tlie East 
wore instrucifed to jutigo the cause of 
Athanasius, before they proceed^! to 
consecrate the new cluireh of the Resur- 
rection at Jerusalem. 'I'lie jirimatu 
might be conscious of liis innocence ; 
but ho was sensible that the same im- 
placable spirit which had dictated the 
accusation W'ould direct the proceeding 
and pronounce the sentence. He pru- 
dently declined tlie tribunal of his 
enemies, despised the summons of the 
synod of (^jcsarca ; and, after a long 
and artful delay, submitted to the per- 
emptory commands of the emperor, 
who threatened to punish his criminal 
disobedience if he refused to appear in 
the council of Tyre.* lief ore Athana- 
sius, at the head of fifty Egyptian 
prelates, sailed fiom Alexandria, he had 
W'lscdy secured the alliance of the 
Mcletians ; arnl Arsenius himself, his 
imaguiary \iotim, and his secret friend, 
was pri\atcly concealed in his train. 
'J'he synod of Tyre was conducted by 
Kiisiddus of Ciesarea, wdth more passion, 
and with leK.s art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous 
faction repeated the names of homicide 
and tyr.int ; and their clamours were 
cncourage^d by the seeming patience of 
Athanasius ; wlio expected the decisive 
iijomeiit to produce Arsenius alive and 
unJiurt ill the midst of tlie assembly. 
'I he nature of tlie other cliargcs did not 
admit of such clear and satisfactory re- 

the chalict leaves this gr.ave aceusution without 
a reply * 

• Atlianas. tom. i. p. 788. Soe-rates, 1. i c. 

•2S. Sozfinon, 1. ii. c. 2r). The emperor, in liis 
einstle of Convocation (Euseb. in Vit. Con- 
stant. 1. iv. c. 42) seems to prejudge soiiiu 
iiu'iiibers of the clergy, and it w'a.s more than 
probable that the synod would apply those re- 
proaches to Athanasius. , 

* This grave charge, if made, (and it rests 
entirely on the authority of sozomen), seems 
to have been silently dropped by the parties 
themselves: it is never alluded to in thesub- 
se<iucnt investigations. From Sozomen himself, 
who gives the unfavourable report of the com* 
mission of inquiry sent to Egypt conceniing the 
cup. it does not appear that they noticed this 
accusatiur. of personal violence. — M. 
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Julius,* yet the arelibL,lioi> was able to 
]no\e, tluit, in the village, where ho 
was accused of breaking a consecrated 
chalice, neither chureh nor altiir nor 
clialioe couhl really exisix The Arians, 
w ho lijul secretly deteriniucd the guilt 
aiuf condemnation of their enemy, at- | 
tempted, however, to disguise their 
iiijuhtiee by tlie imitation of judicial 
loi nis : the synod appointed an episcopal 
eommission of six delegates to collect 
evidence on the spot : ami this measure, 
vhich was vigorously opposed by the 
ICyy ptian bishojis, opened new scenes of 
\ iolcnce anil fierjury/ After the return 
oi the deputies Irom Alexandria, the 
inajon'cy ot the council pronoui ced tlie 
Im.il sentence of degradation and exile 
c»;.Minst tile primate of Kgypt. The 
iiccrcc, exi)rc;!scd in the liercest lajti- 
gu.ivc ot malice and revenge, vas eom- 
nmim.itcd to the emperor and the 
(.'atliuhc Ciuircii ; and the bisliops im- 
nieili.itel}' rcaiiiiied a mild and devout 
as( ect, xudi as became their holy 
p»l giima<;c. to the Sepulclire ol Christ.- 
Ihit the injustice ot tliese eeclesiastieal 
Hii first exile, judges liail iiot l>eeu eoun- 
/*.!). tciiaueed by the submis- 

sion, or even by the presenec ot Athana- 
sius. lie resolved to make a bold and 
dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccessible to tlic voice of 
ti’uth ; and before the final sentence 
could he pronounced at Tyre, the in- 
trepid primate threw himself into a 
bark which was reaily tc* hoist sail for 
the Imperial city. The reipiest of a 
formal audience might have been op- 
posed or eluded ; but Atliana-sius con- 
cealed his arrival, watched the moment 
of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and l)oldly encountered his angry 
sovereign as lie passed on horseback 
through the principal street of Constan- 
tim»ple. Ho strange an apparition ex- 
cited his surprise and indigiuitiou ; and 
the*guards were ordered to remove the 
importunate suitor ; but Ids resentment 
XV as subdued by involuntary respect; 

' Sue, in iiarticular, the second Apology of 
Athuuuhius itoui. 1. p. 7G3-808), and his Kpistles 
lo the Monks (p. 608-bGO.) They are justified 
by ongitiai ami authentic documents ; but they 
xiriuiiil iDHpiru more confidence if he appeared 
UiKri iiiiioceul., und his enemies less absura. 
I'usubius lu V it. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 41-47. 


abd the haughty spirit of tho cm\>eror 
was awed by tho courage and eloquiMice 
of a bishop, who implored his justice 
and awakened his conscience.' 
staiitinc listened to the complaints of 
Atliauasius wilh impartial and even 
gracious attention ; tlie members of the 
synod of Tyre were summoned to justify 
their proceedings ; and the arts of the 
Jiliisebian faction would have been con- 
founded, if they had not aggravated the. 
guilt of the primate, by tlie dexterous 
supposition of jiii unpardonable offence ; 
a criminal design to intercept and detain 
the corn- fleet of Alexandria, which su]> 
plied the subsistence of the new capi- 
tal.'' The emperor was satislled that 
the peace of Kgypt xvould be scciwcd by 
the absence of a popular leader ; but he 
refused to fill tliq vacancy of the arcln 
ejuscopal thrppe ; aiifi the senteiu e 
which, after'" long hesitation, ho ])n)- 
nounced was that of a joAlons ostracism, 
rather than of an ignomiiiions exile. In 
tile lemote provjnee of Claul, but in tlic 
hosjutahle court of Treves, Athaiia.sms, 
pas.sed about twenty-eight months. 
The death of the emperor ehangrd the 
face ot public atlairs i and And rcstomtiun 
amidst the general iinliil- 
gence of a young reign, tlie primate v\ as 
lestored to his country by ai! nonour- 
ahle edict of the younger Constantine, 
who expressed a deep sense of the iimo- 
eence and merit of his venerable guest.' 

The death of that prince exposed 

' Mlianus. tom. i. p. 804. In acliurcli rtedi- 
c.ate<l U) St. Atlianauius, this situation woulii 
atiord a lietter subject for a picture, tlian most 
of the stories of miracles and martyidoms.' 

- Athans. tom. i. i>. 729. Jiumipius has re- 
lated (in Vit. Sojihist. p. 30, 37, edit^ (.'ommelinj 
a strange exain]de of pie cruelty and cmiulity 
of Constantine on a similar occasion. Tlic elo- 
quent Sopater, a Syrian {Xiilosuphcr, eiijojid 
bis friendsiiip, and provoked the resentmout i f 
Ablavius, his rnctonaii pnefect. 'the coin- 
fleet was detained for want of a soniii wind ; 
the i>eople of Constantinople were diseontenleil ; 
and tsopater was beheaded, on a charge that hu 
had hound the winds by the power Oi magic. 
Suidasadds, that Constantine wished to piove, 
by this execution, that he had absolutely re- 
nounced the superstition of tlie (^entiles. 

^ In his return he saw Constantius twice, at 
Viininiacum, and at Ca-sarea in Cappadocia 
(Athauas. tom. i. p. (37 G.) TilJemout supiiosei 
that Constantine introduced him to the meet< 
ing of the three royal brothers in Pannonm. 
(Memoircs Eccles. tom. viii. p. G9.) 
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Abhanastua to a second persecutiofk ; 
his second exile. And thc fccble Coiistau- 

A.D. 341. sovereign of the 

]‘last, soon became the secret accomplice 
of the Eusebiaiis. N inety bishops of tliat 
sect or faction assembled at Antioch, 
mnler tlie specious pretence of dedlcat- 
in;4 thc cathedral. "J'liey composed an 
:niil»iguous creed which is faintly tinged 
n itk thc colours of bemi-Arianism, and 
tv/cnty*H\e canons, which still regulate 
t!»c di.'jcipline r.f the orthodox Circeks. ‘ 
It was decided with some appearance 
ol cfpiity, tlij*t a bishop, dej)rived by a 
syntal, slionld not resiime his episcopal 
1 unctions till Ijc had been absolved by 
tl)c judgment of an equal synod; thc 
law wjLs immediately applied to the case 
of Atlianasiiis ; tlic council of Antioch 
luonounced, or rathejj confirmed, hisde* 

^ radation ; a stranger, ^med Gregory, 
was seated on his tlironi»; and Thila- 
prius,' the pr.cfcct of Egypt was in- 
structed to support the new primate 
with the civil and military powers of | 
tin* province. Oppressed by the con- 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athana- 
witlulrew from Alexandria, and | 
jiassed tJirce ycars^ as an exile and a 
su]*pliant on thc holy threshold of thc 
^’atican.‘♦ l)y the assiduous study of 
• 

1 See IJeverirtge Pandect, tom. i. p, 420-452, 
and tom. li. Annotation, p. 182. Tillemont, 
Mrin. Kccles. tom. vi. p. 310-824. bt. Hilary of 
J'oitu'is bas mentioned this synod of Antioch 
with too much favour and reapect. lie r.ckons 
niL'i'ty-facveu bishops. 

- Tills luagistrato, so odious to Athanasius, 
is praised by Gregory ^Naisiauzeu, tom. i. Orat. 
xxi. p. 3 .0, 301. 

btepe premunte Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always 
pleased to discover some good qualities in those 
men whom party has renreaented as tyrants and 
monsters. • 

'•* 1'lie clironologkal dinicnltics wliich perplex 
tlie residence of Athanasius at Home, are 
strenuousiy agitated by Valesius (Observat. ad 
i'alcem. Join. ii. Hist. Kccles, i. 1. c. 1—5,) and 
Tillemont(Mem. Kccles. tom. viii. p. 074, Ac.) 

1 liave followed the simple nypothesis of Vale- 
sius, wiiu allows only one journey, after the 
intrusion of Gregory. 

1 cannot forbear transcribing a judicious 
observation of Wetatein. (Prolegomen, N. T. 
p. 19): !M tamen Uistoriam Kcclesiastioam veli- 
ums consulero, patebit jam inde a seculo 
quarto, cum, ortiscontroversiis, ecclesiu GrsBciie 
doctr.ics in duas partes scinderentur, lugenio, 
elo'mentia, numuro, tantum non mquales, earn 
parteju uua» vincere cupiebet Koxuan confugisse, 


the Latin language, he soon qu^ilified 
himself to negociate with the W'cstern 
clergy ; his decent ffattcr}' swayed and 
directed the haughty Julius ; tlie lloiiKiii 
pontiff was ]Hirsua(U*d to consider his 
appeal at thc peculiar inb*u*st of^the 
Apostolic see ; and his iimooonce was 
unanimously declared in a council of 
fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of 
three years thc primate was summoned 
to the court of Milan by the emperor 
Constaiis, who, in the indulgence of un- 
lawful pleasures still professed a lively 
regard for the orthodox faith. The 
cause of truth and justice wras jiro- 
inoted by the influence of gold,* and 
the ministens of Constans advised their 
sovereign to recpiire the cou\'ocation of 
an ecclesiastical assembly which might 
actas the representatives of the Catholic 
Church. Ninety -four bishops of the 

West, seventy -six bishops of the JCast, 
ciicountercd each other at 8ardica, rui 
the verge of the two empires, but in the 
dominions of the protector of Athana- 
sius. Their debates soon degeiiernleil 
into hostile altei cations ; the Asiatic 
apprehensive for their personal safely, 
retired to riiilipnopolis in Tlirace ; an. I 
thc rival synods reciprocally hin’led 
their spiritual thunders against their 
enemies, whom they piously condemned 
as the enemies of thc true Go«l. Tlieir 
decrees were published aud ratified in 
their respective provinces : and Athana- 
sius who in thc West was revcreil as a 
saint, was exposed as a criminal to thc 
abhorrence of the East.® Tlie couiu i! 
of Sardica reveals the first symptoms o:’ 

majestatemquopontillciscomiteTculuinRo, a 
pacto oiqiressiB per pontitieeni et epihct jiwi 
Latinos advursariis pnevaluisse, ati jue orliiuib > 
iain in coucillis stabilivisse. Kum ob cauMioi 
Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Loinam pi iii:, 
piuresquu annos ibi hn'sit. 

1 riiilostoifiius, 1. iii. c. 1*2. If any coirup. 
tion was used topromutetheintrrestuf reii^iou, 
an advocate of Athariasiu.s might justify pr ex 
case this questionable conduoi, by the exnnqilu 
of Cato and ISidney : tlie former of who&i isMtid 
to have given, and the latter to have received, a 
bribe, in Uie cause of liberty. 

'•i The canon which allows appeals to the 
Eoman pontiffs, has almost raised the ruum il 
of Sardica to the dignity of a general council ; 
and its acts have been ignorantlv or artfully 
confounded vrith those of the Nicene synod. 
See Tillemont, tom. vili. p. 680, and Gedde»’s 
Tnmts, vul. ii. p. 419-4({a 
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(lisfor'l iiTnl s(;liisni between the Greek ' 
.m I i/ttin elunches, which \i'ere Hcpar- 
aic-l l») the aceiiloiitAl ditl'erenee of faith 
ami tlie periiuiucnt ilidtiiietion of laii- 

i)iiring his srcoml exile in the West, 
and I’ftito’ AtioTi ^ lia'iasiiis was frequently 

A.D ai'j tu>initteil to the Lnperial 
prciicnoo — at t’.ipu.i, Luili, Milan, 
Verona, I'.mIu.i, A<|uileia, aiul Treves. 
The bishop of the dioeese usually 
.•exsisted at these intervi(*ws ; the master 
(;!’ the olliccs stood Ijeforo the veil or 
cm tun of tlio s.-icred apartment; and 
the uniform moderation of the primate 
miiflit be attested by these respectable 
w itnesses to whose evidence he solemnly 
.ip[)eals. * rrudeiice would undoubtedly 
suggest the mild and respectful tone 
tli.it h<'oaine a subject and a bishop. In 
tlu s(i familhir eontercnces with the sove* 
reii;n of tlie AV’est, Athanasius miglit 
hinuTit the error of Constantius, but he 
boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs 
and ids Ariaii jirelates ; deplored the 
distress and danger of the Catholic 
Church ; ;nul excited Constans to emu- 
late the zeal and glory of his father. 
I'lu; emperor declared hib resolution of 
eiu ploying the troops and treasures of 
Jlnrope in the orthodox cause; and 
si'j,nilicd, by a concise and peremptory 
epistle to his hrothcT Constaiitius, that 
unless he consented to the immediate 
restoration of i\thanasius, he himself, 
w'ith a fleet and army, would scat the, 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria.* 
IJnt this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely 
compliance of Constantins; ami the 
emperor of the East condescended to 
solicit a reconciliation with a subject 
whom he had injured. Athanasius 
waited with decent pride till he had 
'received three successive epistles full of 
the strongest assurances of the protec- 
tion, the favour, and the esteem of his 

^ As Athanasius di8i>ersed secret Invectives 
against Constantins (see the Epistle to the 
Monks), at the same time that he asinired him 
of hfs ])rofound respect, we might distrust the 
prole.s‘.jon3 of the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

- iNotwithstanding the discreet silence of 
A(hana.siu.s, and the manifest forgery of a letter 
insHvied by Socrates, these menaces are proved 
bv the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of 
('a^rliarl, and even of Constantius hims<^'''< See 
Th.emont, tom. vUi. p. 6'Ja. 


sovereign ; who invited him to resume 
his episcopal seat, and wlu) added the 
liuiniliatiiig precaution of engaging his 
]»rincipal ministers to attest the sincerity 
■f his intentioiiB. 'llu'V wore mani- 
fcstcjl in a still fuore pui>Iic manner by 
the strict orders which W( le despatched 
into Egypt to recall the adherents of 
Athanasius to restore their privileges, 
tp proclaim their innocence, and to erase 
from the jiublie registers the illegal 
proceedings which had been obtained 
tluring the prevalence of the Eusebian 
faction. After every satisfaction and 
secuiity li.ul been given which justice 
or even delicacy could require, the 
primate proceeded by slow journeys 
through tlie provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria ; and his progress was marked 
by the abject homage of the Oriental 
bishops wlio excitrtl hisft^ontempt with- 
out deceiving'*' iiis penetration.* At 
Antioch he saw the emperor Con* 
stantius ; sustained with modest firm- 
ness, the embraces and protestations of 
his master, and eluded the proposal of 
allowing the Ariaiis a single church at 
Alexandria, by claiming, in the other 
cities of the empire, a similar tolera- 
tion for his owTi party ; a reply wliieli 
might have appeared just and moderate 
in the mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the arclibishop into 
his Ccipital was a triumphal procession ; 
ab.sence and persecution had eiidcai-ed 
him to the Alexandrians ; his authority, 
which he exercised with rigour, was 
more firmly established ; and his fame 
was dilTusod from Etliiopia to Britain, 

1 I have always entertained some doubts 'con- 
cerning the retractation of Uranc-iusand Valens 
(Athanua. torn. i. p. 776). Tlieir e]»istlea to 
Juliua lii.Hho]) of Korn e^ and to Athanasius liiui- 
self, are of so ditferent a cust^roin each other, 
that they cannot both be f^ennine. 'J'lie one 
speaks the language of criinin.ala who confess 
their guilt and infamy ; the other of enemies, 
who solicit on equal terms an honourable recon- 
ciliation.* 

* 1 cannot quite comprehend the ground of 
Gibbon's doubts. Athanasius distinctly asserts 
the fact of their retraction. (A than. Op. i. p. 
124, edit. Benedict.) The epistles are ap- 
parently translations from the Latin, if, in fact, 
more than the substance of the epistles. I'hat 
to Athanasius is brief, almost abrupt. Their 
retraction is likewise mentioned in the addre.s4 
of the orthodox bishops of Klmini to Constan- 
tius. Athan. de Synoais. Op. t. i. p. 723.— M. 
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•ver the Whole extent of the Ghristhui 
vorld.* 

But the subject who has reduced his 
to toe necessity of 

coBstontiiui. dissembling, can never ex- 
A.D. 351. ^ sincere and lasting 

forgiveness ; and the tragic fate of 
Constans soon deprived Athanasius of 
a powerful and generous protector. 
Thj civil war between the assassin and 
the only surviving brother of Constans, 
'which •afflicted the empire above three 
years, secured an interval of repose to 
tlie Catholic Church ; and the two con* 
tcncUng parliies were desirous to con- 
ciliate the friendship of a Jjishop, who, 
by the weight of his personal authority, 
might determine the fluctuating resolu- 
tions of an important province. He 
gave audience to the ambassadors of the 
tyrant, with i^om^hc was afterwards 
accused of holaing a i^crct correspon- 
dence and the oiiipel^>r Constantins 
repeatedly assured his dearest father, 
the most reverend Athanasius, that, 
notwithstanding the malicious rumours 
which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the senti- 
ments as well as the throne of his de- 
ceased brother.^ Cratitude and human- 
ity would have disposed the primate of 
ICgypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Clonstans, and to abhor the guilt of 
Magnentius; but as he clearly under- 
stood that the apprelioiisions of Con- 
stantius were his only safeguard, the 
fervour of his prayers for the success of 
the righteous cause might perha})s he 
somewhat abated. I’ho ruin of Athana- 
sius V. as no longer contrived by the 
obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, 'v\lio abused the authority of a 
»;rediiloiis monarch. The monarch him- 
self avowed the *resolutioii which he 
« 

1 The circumstances of his second return may 
be collected from Athanasius himself, tom. i. i>. 
7(>9, and S22, 843. Soci sites, 1. il. c. IS, t^ozo- 
men, i. iii. c. It). 'I'heoiloret, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. 
1‘hiloKtorKius, 1. iii. c. 12. 

- Athanasius (tom. i. p. (i77, 678) defends his 
innocence by pathetic complaints, solemn asser- 
tions, and KpecioiiB arguments, lie admits 
that letters had been forged in his name, but lie 
requests that his own secretaries and those of 
the tyrant might be examined, whether those 
letters had been written liy the former or re- 
ceived hy the latter. 

^ Atiianas tom. i. 6126 - 844 , 


had BO long suppressed, of avenging his 
private injuries ;* and the livsti j^vinte.r 
after his victory, which he paf?sed at 
Arles, was employed against an enemy 
more odious to him than the vanquished 
tyrant of GailA. 

If the emperor had capriciously de- 
creed the death of the _ 
most eminent and virtuous jwSam 
citizen of the republic, the 
cruel order would have been executed 
'without hesitation by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. 
The caution, the delay, the difficulty 
with which he proceeded in tlie con- 
demnation and punishment of a jiopulfir 
bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the Church had already re- 
vived a sense of order and freedom in 
the Roman government. The sentence 
which was pronounced in the synod of 
Tyre, and subscribed by a large major- 
ity of the J'lastcrn bishops, liad never 
been expressly repealed ; and as Atha- 
nasius had been once degraded from his 
episcopal dignity by the judgment of 
liis brethren, every subsequent act might 
be considei’ed ns irregular, and even 
criminal, lint the memory of the firm 
and effectual support which the primate 
of Kgypt had derived from the attacdi* 
mciit of the Westerns Church engaged 
Constantius to suspend the execution of 
the sentence, till ho had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two 
years were consumed in ecclesiastical 
negociations ; and the important cause 
lietwcen the emperor ana one of his 
subjects was solemnly debated, first in 
the city of Arles, and afterwards in the 
great council of Milan,® which couKistcil 
of above three hundred bidho]>s. Their 
integrity w'as gradually umlcnniiicd by 
the arguments of the Aiians, the de.\- 
terity of the eunuchs, and the pressing 
solicitations of a prince wlio gratifieil 

1 Athiiiias. town. 1 i>. 8(51. I'heoiloret. 1. li. 
c. K'l. Tht* einpevor iluclared that hp was more 
desirous to subdue Athanasius, thau-Jbe had 
been to vanquish Magneutius or Sylvanus. 

2 The affairs of the council of JMilan are so 
imperfectly and erronemi.sly related by the 
(ireck writers, that w'e must rejoice in the 
supply of some letters of Kusebius, extiactfd 
by llaronlus. from the archives of the cJuiich of* 
Vercellte, and of an old life of ldon>^ii.s <if 
Milan. i)uhli.shi-d hy llidlamlus. Kcp r..jionjus, 
A.n. 3.'*h, and Tilleinoxit, tom. vii. p 111.*. 
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his revenge at the expenseof his ilipity, | 
ai](l cipscfl his owu passious, whilst liu | 
iiiiluencod those of the clergy. Corrup- 
tion, the most infallible symptom of 
constitutional liberty, was successfully 
practised ; honours, gifts,! and iiniii uni- 
ties were oflered and accepted as the 
].iice' of an episcopal vote and the 
•condemnation of the Alexandrian pri- 
m.ite was artfully represented as the 
only measure which could restore the 
])cace and union of the Catholic Cliuvch. 
'rUo friends of Athanasius were not, 
however, wanting to their leader or to 
their cause. Witli a manly spirit, which 
the sanctity of th(‘ir character rcutlered 
less dangerous, they maintained in 
])iihlie (lehate, and in private coiiferciico 
w ibh the emperor, the eternal obligation 
of religion and justice. They declared 
that neither the hope oi his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should pre- 
viiil on them to join in the conilemnation 
of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother.' They allirmed with apparent 
reason, that the illegal and obsolete de- 
crees of the council of Tyre liad long 
since been tacitly abolished by the 
hnperial edicts, tlie honourable re- 
establishment of the Archbishop of Alex- 
andria, and the silence or recantation of 
'ps most clamorous adversaries. They 

ileged that his innocence Jiad been 
attested by the unanimous bishops of 
Kgypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Koine and Sardica,^ by 

^ The honours, presents, feasts, whicli seduced 
so many bishops, are muntiontid with iiidlAUV 
tion by those who were too pure or too proua to 
accept them. *‘We combat (says Hilary of 
JNiitmrs) against Consiantius the antichrist; 
who strokes tiie belly instead of scourging the 
b.i''k qui non dorsa (;tt>dit ; sell ventrein i^al- 
pat. liiiarius contra (Junstant. c. 5, p. i:24U. 

- Something of this opposition is mentioned 
by Ammianus (zv 7), who had a veiy dark and 
snperllcial knowiede'u of ecclesiastical history. 
Liberius . perseveranter renitebatur, nec 
visum bominem, nec auditum damnaru, nefas 
ultimum S£epe exolamans ; apurte scilicet lecal- 
citrans |^mperatoris arbitrio. id enim ille Atha- 
nosio semper iufestus, i!i:c. 

4 More properly by the orthodox part of the 
council of iSardica. if the bishops of both 
j'arties had fairly voted, the division would have 
bet n U1 to 7& M. de Tillemont (see tom. viil. 
,p. 1147-li:>8) is Justly surprised Uiat so small a 
majority should have proceeded so vigorously 
a^rainst their adversaries, the principal of whom 
tlmy immediately depobed. 


the impartial judgment of the Latin 
Church. They doploreil the haul con- 
dition of Athanasius, who, after enjoy- 
ing so many years his scat, his reputa 
tion, and the secniing confidence of his 
sovereign, w'as again called upon to 
confute the rno^t groundless and ex- 
travagant accusations. Their language 
was specious, their conduct was honour- 
able ; but ii? this long and obstinate 
jqutest, which fixed the eyes of i'he 
whole empire on a single bishop, the 
ecclesiastical factions were prepared to 
sacrifice truth and justice to the more 
interesting object of defemliiig or re- 
inovijig tlie intrepid champion of the 
Niccnc faithf The Arians still thought 
it prudent to disguise, in ainbigiiuus 
language, their real sentiments and de- 
signs ; but the orthodox l)ishops, armed 
with the favour of the people, and the 
decrees of a gcucraruouiifcil, insisted, on 
every occasioi^/^’and particularly at 
Milan, that their adversaries should 
purge themselves from the suspicion of 
heresy, before they presumed to arraign 
the conduct of the great Athanasius.' 

But the voice of reason (if reason wai 
mdeoJ on tl.o side 
Athanasius) was silenced Athanasius, 
by the clamours of a tac- 
tious or venal majority ; and the councils 
of Arles and Milan were not diisjolved 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had 
been solemidy condemned and deposed 
by the judgment of the Western as well 
as of the Eastern Church. Tlie liisliops 
who had opposed were rofjuircd to sub- 
scribe the sentence, and to unite in re- 
ligious communion wdtli tlie suspected 
leaders of the adverse party. A for- 
mulary of consent was transmitted by 
the messengers of state to the absent 
bishops; and all thoce who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the 
public and inspired wisdom of the 
councils of Arles and Milan were im- 
mediately banished by the emperor, who 
atfected to execute the decrees of tht 
Catholic Church. Among those prelates 
who led the honourable band of con- 
fessors and exiles, Liberius of Home, 
Osins of Cordova, Paulinus of T roves, 
Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Ver- 

^ Sulp. Bevenii in Hist. Saoim, 1. ii. p. il2. 
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eeHre, Lncifer of Cagliari, and ifilary of 
Poitiers, may deserve to be particularly 
distinguished. The emincut station of 
Liberius, who govcnied the capital of 
the empire ; the personal merit and long 
experience of the venerable Osius, who 
was revered as the favoifrite of the great 
Constantine, and the fatherof the Nicene 
faith, placed those prelates at the head 
of the Latin Church ; andtli^ir example, 
eitligr of subinissioii or resistance, would 
probably bo iinitateil by the episcopal 
crowd. But the repeated attempts of 
tlie emperor to seduce or to intimidate 
the bishops o( Home and Cordova w^erc 
for some time meHectuaJ . The Spaniard 
declared himself ready to mifl'er under 
(^onstaiitius, as he luul suffered three- 
score years befon.* under liis grciiul lather 
Maxiniiaii. 'J'he Bximan, in the presence 
of his sovereign, asserted the innocence 
of Athanasius, ^iid 4lis own freedom. 
When he was l)ani8lie^ ^to Bera»a in 
Thrace, he sent back a large sum which 
had been offered for the accommodation 
of his journey ; and insulted the court 
of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
the emperor and his eunuchs might w'ant 
that gold to pay their soldiers and their 
hishons.* The resolution of Liberius 
and Osius was at length subdued by the 
hardships of exile and confinement. 
Tile Koiigaii pontiif purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances, and 
afterwards expiated his guilt by a 
seasonable repentance. Persuasion and 
violence w'ero employed to extort the 
reluctant signature of the decrepit 
Bishop of Cordova, whose strength was 
broken, and whose faculties were per- 
haps impaired by the w^eiglit of a 
liuudred years ; and the insolent tri- 
V mph of the Arians provoked some of 
the orthodox jiarty.to treat with in- 
human severity j;he character, or rather 
the memory, of an unfortunate old m«an, 
to wdiose former services Christianity 
itself was so deeply indebted.” 

5 The* exile of Liberius is mentioned by Am- 
miiinus, xv. 7. See Theodoret, 1. il. c. 16, 
Atbans. tom. i. p. 8:»4-837. Hilar. Fragment i. 

“ The life of Osius is collected byTillemont 
(tom. vil. p. .^ 24 * 6 ni), who in the most extrava- 
gant terms first admires, and then reprobates, 
the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their 
lamentations on Ids fall, the prudence of 


The fall of Liberius and Os:a« ronf‘^ted 
a brighter lustre ou tlic 
firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, W'tth iiiisluiken fidrl- 
ity, to the cause of Athanasius and re- 
ligious truth. • The ingenious malice of 
their enemies had deju ived them ot li e 
benefit of mutual comfort and adfuje, 
separated those illustrious exiles into 
distant provinces, and carefully sclecU<l 
the most inhospitable sports of a gre.it 
empire.* Yet they soon ex]»ericiici(l 
that the deserts of Jdbya, and the nu»st 
barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable than the residence of 
those cities, in which an Ariaii bishop 
could satiate, without restraint, the 
exquisite rancour of tlicological hatred.** 
Their consolation was derived from the 
consciousness of rectitude and independ- 
ence from the applause, the visits, the 
letters, and the liberal alms of their 
adherents and from the satisfaction 
which they soon enjoyed of observing 
the intestine divisions of tlie adversaries 
of the Niccne faith. Such was the nice 
and capricious taste of the cuipe.ror 
Conslantius, and so easily was ho 
ofiended by the slightest deviation from 
his imaginary standard of Christian 
truth ; that he persecuted with e.(jual 
zeal, those wdio defended the vontiuh.stciu' 
tialilyy those who asserted the similar 
mlndancey and those who denied the 
lih'jiess of the Sou of Cod. I'lirce 
bishops, degraded and banished for 
tliose adverse opinions, might possibly 
meet in the same place ot exile ; and 

Atlianasius may be distingiiiihod from the blind 
and intemperate zeal of Jlilary. 

1 The confessors of tJie W cst were successively 
banislied to tlie ileseris of \r:il>iH or Tlicbais, 
the lonely places of Mount I'liurus, the wilUest 
^Mirts of I'hrj'gi.'i, wliieh were in the ]>osm!shiou 
of the in)]>ious MontaiiL-is, Ac. When the 
heretic .fl’Itius was too fa\ourahly entertained 
at Mopsuestia in tlie place of hit> exile 

M-as changed by the advice of Acadua to Am- 
blada, a district inhalntud by suvages, and in- 
fested by war and pestilence. I'hilosiorg. 1. v. 
c 2. • 

^ See the cruel treatment and strange ob- 
stinacy of Lusebius, in his own letters, pub- 
lished by Bflronius, A.u. thVi, No. 02-1 u2. 

•* Casterum exules satis constat, totius orbis ^ 
studiis celebratof), pecuniasejuc eis in sumptuiii 
affatim congestas, legatiunibus quotjue cos 
plebis Catholicie ex omnibus fere provinciis 
frequentatos. Snip. Sever. Hiii. Sura, p. 414 
Athanas. tom. i. p. 836, 840. 
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according to the difference of their 
tciiip^T, might cither pity or insult the 
blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, 
whose present snflerings would never be 
compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace an<l cxil^ of the ortho- 
_ dox bishops of the West 
?f^Ath2alivui“ were designed as so many 
***”x!d *356 stej»s to tile 

ruin of Athanasius hiii 
self.* Six and twenty mouths ha<l 
elapsed, during which the Imperial com t 
secretly lalioured, by the most insidious 
arts, to remove him from Alexandria, 
and to withdraw tlie allowance which 
supplied his popular liberality. lint 
when the primate of Mgypt, deserted ami 
proscribeu by tiic Latin Church, was left 
destitute of any foreign support, Con- 
stantius despatched two of his secretaries 
with a verbal commission to announce 
and execute the order of his banihlimeiit. 
As the justice of the sentence was 
publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain 
Constantins from giving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate must 
be imputed to his doubt of the event ; 
and to a sense of the danger to which 
lie might cxiiosc the second city, and 
the most fertile province of the empire, 
if the people should persist in the resolu- 
tion of defending, by force of arms, tlie 
innocenceof their .spiritual father. Such 
extreme caution afforded Athanasius a 
specious pretence respectfully to disiuitc 
the truth of an order wdiich he could 
«ot reconcile either with the equity or 
with the former declarations of his 
gracious mastei*. The civil iiowers of 
Egypt found theins6lves inadequate to 
the task of persuading or compelling the 
piimate to abdicate his episcopal throne ; 
and they w^ere obliged* to conclude a 
treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it w'as stipulated 
that all proceedings and all hostilities 
Ample materials for the history of this thinl 
persecution of Athanasius may be found iu his 
own works. See particularly his very able 
Apology to Con8tantiuB(tom. i. p. 973), his first 
Apology for bis flight (p. 701), his prolix Epistle 
to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the original Pro- 
test of the People of Alexandria against the 
violences committed by Syrianus (p. 860). 
•^somen (!• Iv. c. OX has thrown into the nar- 
stive two or three lominoas and Important 
vlircumstancea. 


should be suspended till the »»Tnpcror*i 
plea-sure had been more (ILslmctly as- 
<;ertttine<l. l>y this sccmiiii, modera- 
tion, the C:itlu)iies vveie deceivcii int.% 
a false and fatal security; ululu tha 
legions ol the- Upper Egypt timl of 
J/ihya atlvwieed Ify secret onlcrs and 
I liasty marolies, to besiege, or rather to 
! surprise ac«).pltal habituatml to setlition, 
land iidh-med by religious /eal.' j/ihe 
pn*.siUoi' of Alexandria, between the sea 
j and the Lake Mareotis, facilitiited the 
approacdi and landing of the troops ; 
who Vi ere introduced intq the heart of 
the city, before any elVectiial metianrcS 
could be taken, either to shut the gates, 
or to occupy the important posts of de- 
fence. At the hour of midniglit, twenty- 
three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of ivgypt, at tlie 
head of live thor^-and, .soldiers, armed 
and preparetl f,>r an assault, unexpect- 
edly investett the church of St. Theonas, 
wdierc the archbishop, W’ith a part of 
his clergy and people, performed their 
nocturnal devotions. The doors of the 
sacrcMi edilieo yiehled to the impetuosity 
of the attack, which was accompanied 
wdth every horrid eircumstanee of 
tumult and hloixlshcd ; but, as tlie 
bodies of the slain, ainl the fragments 
of military weapons remained ^le next 
day an uiicxccptionahle evidence' in the 
pos.session of the Catholics, tins enter- 
prise of Syri;miis may be coiisidei’cd as 
a succcs.sful in uptlon rather than as an 
absolute conquest. Theothei- ehurches 
of the city w’cre profaned by .siindat 
outrages ; and, during at least feu; 
moiiths, Alexandria was expt‘Sed to ^he 
insults of a licentious army, stimulated 
by the ecelesiastiea of a hostile faction. 
Many of the faithfij|l w ere killed, who 
may deserve the name of martyrs, if 
their deaths were neither provoked nor 
revenged ; bishops and presbyters were 
treated with cruel ignominy ; conse- 
crated virgins w^ere stripped naked, 
scourged, and violated ; the hou-^es of 

1 Athanasius had lately sent for Antony, and 
some of his chosen monks. They descended 
from their mountain, announced to the Alex- 
andrians the sanctity of AthanaRius, and wer« 
honourably conducted by tlie arclibishop as far 
as the gates of the city. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 
491, 492. See likewise Ituflnus, iii. 164, in Vit 
Pstr. VI 624. 
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Wealthy citizens were plumlcred ; 
under the mask of religious zeal, lust, 
avarice, and private resentment, Mere 
gratified with impunity, and even m itU 
applause. The Pagans of Alexandria, 
who still formed a nmnerous and discon- 
tented party, were easily x)ersuaded to 
desert a bishop whom they feared and 
•.-steemed. The hopes of gome peculiar 
favours, and the apprehenteion of being 
iu Solved ill the general penalties of ife- 
liellion, engaged them to promise their 
support to the destined successor of 
Athanasius, i:he famous George of Cap- 
padocia. The usurper, after receiving 
the consecration of an Ariatfi synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the 
arms of Sebastian, who had been ap- 
pointed Count of Egypt for the execu- 
tion of that importiwt design. In the 
as well in«tho acemisition of 
power, the tyrant Gearce disregarded 
the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity ; and the same scenes of vio- 
lence and scandal which had been ex- 
hibited in the capital, were rejieated in 
more than ninety episcopal cities of 
iCgypt. Encouraged by succijss, Con- 
stautius ventured to approve tlic con 
duct of his ministers. By a public and 
passionate epistle, the emi>cror con- 
gratulates the deliverance of Alexandria 
from a®popular tyrant, who deluded his 
blind votaries by the magic of his clo- 
<]ucuce ; expatiates on the virtues and 
piety of the most reverend George, the 
'ccLcd bisho)) ; and aspires, as the 
patron and benefactor of the city, to 
uirpjiss the fame of Alexander himself. 
But he solemnly declares his unalterable 
i*c.*.solution to pursue M'ith fire and sword 
the seditious adherents of the w’icked 
Athanasius, who, by flying from justice 
has confesseTl his guilt, and c,scaped 
tlic ignominious death, which he had so 
ot t* ;n deserved.* 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from 
the most imminent dan 
gers ; and the adventures 
of that extraordinary man deserve and 
fix our attention. On the memorable 
night when the church of St. Theonos 

^ Athanas. tom. 1. p. 694. The emperor, or 
J)i8 Arian secretaries, while they express their 
resentment, betray their fears and esteem of 
AUiauudius. 


was invested by the troops of Syrianuu 
the archbishop, seated (»n his thrOue, ex- 
pected, with calm send intrepid dignity, 
the apiwoach of death. While tim pub- 
lic devotion ^as interrupted by sliouts 
of rage and cries of terror, he animated 
his trembling congregation to cdfju-esa 
their religious confidence by chanting 
one of the psalms of David, which cele- 
brates the triumph of the God of Israel 
over the haughty and impious tyrant of 
Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged 
among the people; the soldiers, with 
drawn swords, rushed forwards into the 
sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of 
their armour was reflected by the holy 
luminaries which burnt round the altar.* 
Athanasius still rejected the pious im- 
portunity of the monks and presbyters, 
who were attached to his ^rson ; aiicl 
nobly refused to desert his episcopal 
station, till he had dismissed in safety 
the last of the eongregation. The dark- 
ness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and 
though he M^as oppressed by the waves 
of an agitated multitude, though ho 
M^as thrown to tho ground and left with- 
out sense or motion, he still recovered 
his undaunted courage ; and eluded the 
eager searcli of the soldiers, who were 
instructed by their Arian guidc.s tliat 
the head of Athanasius would be tho 
most ac(T}>t:ible present to the emperor. 
From that moment the primate of 
Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his 
enemies, and remained above six years 
concealed in impenetrable obscurity.* 

The despotic poM’^er of bis implacable 
enemy filled the whole extent of tho 
Homan M'orld ; and the exasperated 
moiiarcli had endeavoured, by a very 
pressing epistle to the Christian princes 
of Ethiopia,* to exclude Athanasius 

• 'rijese minute cin.uinstanceH are cunous, as 
they art’ literally transcribed from the j>roteBt 
vLk’li W.I& ])ubli(‘!/ tliree days 
>\.irds by the Catholics of Alexandria, fciu* 
Alhanaa. ti-m. i. j>. b»;7, 

Thu Janbuui:>t8 liavu often com^tared 
Athanasius and Amauhi, and have expatiated 
vith iilea.suro on the faith and teal, the nn-;it 
and exile, of those celebrated doctors 'JTiia < 
concealed parallel is very dexterously manajred 
by the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie do Jovien, tom. 

1. p. 130. 

* Tlitse princes were called Aeizanas " !«a^ 
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fronit^the most remote and scciuestercd 
region^ of tlie earth. Counts, iirujfocts, 
trihimes, whole armies, were sueeCK- 
sivcly einpluyed 1) [>nr:.U'' a ami 

a fugitive ; ii><* vigdauvo ol tiieeiviiaml 

Hi»i r'streiit military was ex- 

A.D.3&6.C2 hy the Imperial 

edicts ; liberal rew'ards wen: promised 
to the mail who should produce Athana* 
sius, either alive or dead ; and the most 
severe penalties were denounced against 
those who shouhi dare to protect the 
public ouemy.^ Jiiit the deserts of The- 
bais were now peopled by a race of wild, 
yet submissive fanatics, wdio preferred 
the commands of their abbot to tiie laws 
of their sov(;ruigii. I'hc mimenms dis- 
ciples of Antony and PacJiomius received 
the fugitive ])riinate as tlicir father, 
admired the patience and humility with 
which he conforim;<l to their strictest 
institutions, collected every w ord w hich 
dropped from his lips as the genuine 
oliusioiis of inspired wisdom ; and per- 
suaded themselves that their prayers, 
their fasts, and their vigils, wore loss 
meritorious than the zeal which they 
expressed, and the dangers which they 
braved in the defence of truth and 

I Ilinc jam toto orbe profugug A thauasiu?, noc 
ullus ei tutus ad latendum supererat locus. 
Tribuui, Pnefecti, Ciomites, exercitus quoque, 
ad pervestigandum euin luoveutur edictis Im- 
perialibus : prremia delatoribus propouuutnr, si 
quis eum vivum, si id rniiiuK, caput certu 
Athanasii detulisset. Kufin. 1. i. c. IQ. 

xanas. Athanasius calls them the kings of 
Axmg (« Tvpavvat). In the super- 

scription of his letter, Constantius gives them 
no title, Kar^rttPTiog W- 

xets Mr. Salt, dur- 

ing his first journey in Ethiopia (in 1806) dis- 
covered in the ruins of Axom, a long and very 
interesting inscription relating to these princes. 
It was erected to commemorate the victory of 
Aeizanasover the Bongaitm (St. Martin con- 
siders them the Blemmyes, whose true name is 
Bedjah or Bodjah). Aeizanas is styled king of 
the Axumites, the Homerites, of Kaeidan, of 
the Ethiopians, of the Sabarites, of Silea, of 
Tlomo, of the Bongaites, and of Kaei. It 
appears that at this time the king of the Ethi- 
opians ruled over tbeHomeritoSgthelnhabltants 
of Yemen. He was not yet a Qhilstian, as be 
oalh himself son of the invinolble Mats, wcf 
4uv Another brother besides 

Saiasanas, named Adephas, Is mentioned, 
though Aeizanas seams to have been sole king. 
See St Martin, note on Le Beau, it 161. Saivs 
Travels. Silv. de Sai^, Note in Annales del 
Voyages, xii. p. 03. — M. 


innocence.' The monasteries of Egypt 
wefe seated in lonely and desolate 
pliiciaou the snmmit of mountains, or 
m the island.^ of tlie Nile; and the 
M.i(*rcd born or i.rumpot of Tabeniie wm» 
tlic well-known signal wliich as&e.mblca 
several thousand* robust and detrnniiu il 
monks, who, for tho most part, had been 
the pejisants of the a<ljacoiit country. 
When'their dark retreats were invadt'd 
by a military force, which it w'as tun- 
possiblc to resist, they silently sti^etched 
out their nocks to the executioner ; and 
supported thtjir national character, that 
toi*turcs could never wrest from an 
Egyptian the confession of a secret 
which he w'tfs resolved not to di.sclo^e.- 
The Archbishop of Alexandria, foj- wdiose 
safety they eagerly devoted their liv(‘.s, 
was lost among a uniform and w'cU- 
disciplincd multitude ; and on tho 
iu'.arer approach *bf d<jiuger, ho wms 
sw iftly remove 1 by their ollieious hands, 
from one phtce of concealment to an- 
other, till he reached the formidable 
deserts, which the gloomy and credulous 
temper of superstition had pcoi>led witli 
demons and savage monsters. The rc:- 
tiroment of Athanasius, which ended 
only with the life of Constantius, w.ms 
spent for the most part in the society ofc 
the monks, who faithfully served liim 
as guards, as secretaries, and tKS mes- 
sengers; but the importance of main- 
taining a more intimate connection with 
the Catholic party tempted him, when- 
ever the diligence of tho pursuit was 
abated, to emerge fron* the desert, to 
introduce himself into Alexandria, and 
to trust his person to the discretion ol 
his friends and adherent*. His vark)u.s 
adventures might have furnished the 
subject of a very entertaining romance. 
He was once secreted in a dry cistern, 
which he had scarcely left before he w’as 
betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave ; ^ and he was once concealed in » 

1 Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. 1. Oral. xxi. p. 
884, 385. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vlL 
p. 176-410, 820-880. 

8 Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhui? 
potnlt; qusB obdontottlins tractOs latronl ia 
Vito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. 
Ammian. zxu. 16, and Valerius ad locuir 

> Bnfln. 1. i. c. 18. This and the following 
ttory will be rendered impossible if we suppose 
that Athanasius always Inhabited the asylum 
which he aocldenteUx or occasionally had used. 
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•till more extraordinary asylum, the 
house of a virgin, only twenty yea?s of 
age, and wl)o was celebrated in the 
whole city for her exquisite beauty. 
At the hour of iiii<luiglit, as she related 
the story many years afterwards, she 
was smq)rised by tlie appearance of the 
arc]i])ish()p in a loose undress, who, 
advaneiiig with hasty steps, conjured 
her to allord him the prcTbeetion winch 
ht^had been directed by a celestial visk)n 
to sec;jc under her hospitable roof. The 
pious maid accepted and preserved the 
sacred pledge which was intrusted to 
her prudonco and courage. Without 
imparting the secret to any one, she 
instantly conducted Athanasius into her 
most secret chamber, and W'utclied over 
his safety wdth the tenderness of a friend 
and the assiduity of a seirvant. As 
long as the danger continued, she 
regularly supp'lied nii|j^ wdth books and 
Provisions, washed his ‘feet, managed 
us correspondence, and dexterously 
concealed from the eye of suspicion 
this familiar and solitary intercourse 
between a saint wlioso character requiro<l 
the most unblemished chastity, and a 
female whose charms might excite the 
most dangerous emotions.* During the 
six years of persecution and exile, 
Athanasius repeated his visits to his 
fair ai«l faithful companion ; and the 
formal declaration, that he saw the 
cmmcils of Kimini and Scleucia,® forces 
u.s to believe that he was secretly present 
at the time and place of their convo- 
cation. The advantage of personally 
negotiating with his friends, and of 
c)’o.servmg and improving the divisions 
of 4iis enemies, might justify in a pru- 
dent statesman so bold and dangerous 
an enterprise : and Alexandria was con- 
nected by trade aAd navigation with 
every sea-port of the Mediterranean. 

1 PaUa<Uus (Hist. liausiac. c. 13C, in Yit. Pa- 
truiM, p. 770), tho origiiml author of this anec- 
dote, had conversed with the damsel, who, In her 
old age, still remembered with pleasure so pious 
and honourable a connection. 1 cannot indulge 
the delicacy of llaronius, Valcsius, Tillemont, 
&c., who almost reject a story so unworthy, as 
they deem it, of tho gravity of ecclesiastical 
history. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 869. I a^e with TUle- 
mont (tom. viii. p. 1197), that his expressions 
imply a i>ersoiial though perhaps secret vi.ut to 
the syuuiis. 


b'rom the depth of his inacccssitSle re* 
treat the intrepid primate wag«d an in- 
cessant Jind oirenjivo war against tho 
protector of the Arians ; and his season- 
able WTitings w’hich wove diligently cir- 
ciiJatod, aim eagerly jauused, eoiitri 
buted to unite aiul animate the orlPliodt 
party. In Ids public apoli.gies, which 
he addressed to the emperor himself, he 
sometimes afl'ceted the praise of modi*- 
ration ; w'hilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he ex- 
posed Constautius as av'eakuiul wdeked 
prince, the executioner of his family, 
the tyrant of the republic, and the anti- 
christ of the church. In tlie height of 
his prosperity, the victorious monarch, 
who had chastised the rashness of 
(Jallus, and suppressed tho revolt of 
Sylvanus, who had taken the diaileiu 
from the head of V^ctraiiio, and van- 
quished in the Held the legions of Mag- 
uentius, received from an invisible hand 
a W’ound w'hich he could neither heal 
nor revenge ; and the son of (kinstantine 
was tlie iirst of the Cbristiau princes 
who experienced the strt ngth of iiio,s<* 

} )rincipies which, in the cause ot re- 
igion, could resist the most violent 
exertions of tho civil power.* 

The persecution of Athanasius, and 
of BO may rog>octal.lc 
bishops, who suncred for 
the truth of their opinions, or at least 
for the integrity of their conscience, 
was a just subject of indignation ami 
discontent to all Christians, except those 
who were blindly devoted to tlie Arian 
faction. The people regretted the loss 
of their faithful pastors, whoso banish- 
ment was usually followed by tho in- 
trusion of a stranger^ into the episcopal 

1 The Kpistle of Athanasius to the monks is 
filled with reproaches, whicli tlui pnblifj must 
feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834, ; an»l, in com- 

pliment to his readers, ho has introduced the 
comparisons of rimruoh, Almb, Jkdsha?;»i.r, &<. 
The boldness of Hilary was attended wit^ less 
danger, if he published his invective in (inul 
after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his 
libels to Constantius, and alnutst challengetl 
the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom. 
vii. p. 905. 

3 Athanasius (torn. i. i>. 811) complains in 
general of this practice, which he afterwards 
exemplifies (p. 861), in the pretended election 
of Fojlix. Three eunuchs rei»resented the 
I Uomaui people, and three nreiates vrho fuUuwi^* 
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chair, and loudly complained that the 
right df election was violated, and that 
they were condemned to obey a mercen- 
ary usurper, whose ]>crson was unknown, 
and whose princi}>Ies wefc susjiected. 
The Catholics might prove to the world 
that* they were not involved in the guilt 
and heresy of their ecclesiastical gover- 
nor, by publicly testifying their dissent, 
or by totally separating themselves from 
Diviiiom. communion. The fi^st 

of these methods was in- 
vented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success that it was soon diffused 
over the Christian world. Q'he doxo- 
l‘^gy» or sacred hymn, which celebrates 
the gUyry of the Tidnity,/is susceptible of 
very nice, but material, inflections ; and 
the substance of an orthodox, or an here- 
tical creed, may be expressed by the 
difference of a disjunctive or a copula- 
tive particle. Alternate responses and 
a more regular psalmody* were intro- 
duced into the public service by Flavi- 
an us and Diodorus, two devout and 
active laymen, who were attached to the 
Niecne faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the ad- 
jacent desert, bands of well-disciplined 
singers were stationed in the cathedral 
of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, 
AND TUE fSoN, AND the Holy Ghost,* 
was triumphantly chanted by a full 
chorus of voices ; and the Catholics in- 
sulted, by the purity of their doctrine, 
the Arlan prelate, who had usurped the 

the court, assumed the functions of the bishops 
of the Buburbicarian provinces. 

1 Thomassin (Discipline dc I'Eglise, tom. i. 1. 
ii. c. 72, 78, p. 90G-9S4), has collected many 
euriouB facts concerning the origin and progress 
of church-singing, both in the East and West.* 

2 Fhilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 13. Oodefroy has 
examined this subject with singular accuracy 
(p. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox 
forms ; “ To the Father the Bon, and in the 
Holy Ghost." ** To the J<'ather, aiid the Son in 
theiloly Ghost," and “To the Father in the 
Son and the Holy Ghost." 

**Arius appears to have Insen the first who 
availed himself of this means of impressing his 
(loutriuGB on the popular ear; he composed 
songs for sailors, millers, and travellers, and 
set them to common airs, “ beguiling the ignor- 
ant by the sweetness of bis music into the im- 
idety of his doctrines." Philostorgius ii. 2. 
Arian hiiigers used to parade the streets of 
<)oii»taiiriiiopic by night, till Chrysostom ar- 
raujtl a ba»id «)1 oilhoduA liions- 

ters. bozoiuen, vui t).- ja. 


thiione of the venerable Fustathiui. 
The same zeal which inspired their 
songs prompted the more scru])ulou8 
members of the orthodox party to 
form separate assemblies, which were 
ovemed by th3 pi’csbytcrs till the 
eath of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new 
episcopal pagtor.* The revolutions of 
the court multiplied the number of 
Vetenders, and the same city was often 
isputed under the reign of Conskintius, 
by two or three or even four bishops, 
who exercised their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over their respectife followers, 
and altema^iely lost and regained the 
temporal possessions of the Church. 
The abuse of Christianity introduced 
into the Roman government new causes 
of tyranny and sedition ; the bands of 
civil society were fctom asunder by the 
fury of religion^ factimis, and the ob- 
scure citizen,* who might calmly have 
surveyed the elevation and fall of suc- 
cessive emperors, imagined and ex})eri- 
cnced that his own life and fortune were 
connected with the interests of a popular 
ecclesiastic. The example of tlic two 
capitals, Rome and Constantino])le,may 
serve to represent the state of the em- 
pire, and the temper of mankind, under 
the reign of the sons of Constantine. 

1. The Roman pontiflF, as loifg as hs 
maintained his station and 
hisprinciplcs, was guarded 
by the wann attacliment of a great 
people, and could reject with scorn the 
jirayers, the menaces, and the oblations 
of an heretical prince. When the 
eunuchs had secretly pronounced the 
exile of Liberius, the well-grounded ap- 
prehension of a tumult engaged them to 
use the utmost precautions in the exe- 
cution of the sentence. The capital was 
invested on every side, and the pra'fect 
was commanded to seize the person ot 
the bishop, either by stratagem or by 

^ After the exile of EuRtathius, under the 
reign of Constantine, the rigid partj of the 
orthodox formed a separation which afterwards 
degenerated into a scliism, and lasted about 
fourscore years. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. vii. p. 35-54, 1137-1158, tom. vili. p. 5:;7- 
(!32, 1314-1332. In many churches the Arisius 
and llouioousianH, who had renounced tacb 
other’s communion, continued for some time to 
>iu in prayer, rhilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 
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open force. The order was obcyedjjiand | 
libel ius, with the greatest dilliculty, at j 
the liour of midnight, was swiftly eon- | 
veyed beyond the reach of the Roman 
people, before their consternation was 
turned into rage. As soon as they were 
informed of his banishment into Thrace, 
a general assembly was convened, and 
the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by 
a public and solemn oath, never to desert 
their Ihshop, never to acknowledge t‘he 
usurjler IVlix, who, by the inllucuce of 
the eunuclis, had been irregularly chosen 
and consecrated within the walls of a 
proliiftio ’ palace. At the end of two 
years, their pious obstiinicy subsisted 
entire and unshaken ; and when Con- 
stantins visibi'd Rome, lie was assailed 
by the importtniatc solicitations of a 
})i;oj)K‘, -who had preserved, as the last 
remnant of ll^eir Jiicicnt freedom, tlie 
riglit of treating thL%.\ sovereign with 
familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senaUu'S and most honourable 
citizens, after pressing their husbands 
to mterceile in favour of Ijiborius, were 
advisetl to undertake a commission, 
which in their hands would be less 
dangerous, and miglit prove mure suc- 
cessful. The emperor received with 
politeness those female deputies, whoso 
wcaltjj and dignity were displayed in 
the inagniiiceiico of their dress and 
ornaments ; he admired their inflexible 
resolution of following their beloved 
pastor to the most distant regions of the 
earth, and consented that the two 
bishops, Liberius and Fadix, should 
govern in peace their respective congre- 
gj^tions. But the ideas of toleration 
were so rci»ugnant to the jiractice and 
even to the sentiments of those times, 
that when the uiyswer of Constantins 
w^as publicly read in the Citftus of iSime, 
so reasonable a project of accommoihi' 
tion was rejected with contempt and 
ridicule. The eager vehemence , which 
animated the spectators in the decisive 
moment of a horse-race, was now 
directed towards a different object, and 
the Circus resounded with the shouts of 
thousands, who repeatedly exclaimed, 
“ One God, One Christ, One Bishop ! ” 
The zeal of the Roman people in the 
cause oi J^iberius was net confined to 


words alone; and the dangerous aul 
bloody hcditiun whif.h they excifed ho.jii 
after the departure of Coiistautius d- 
termiued that prince to accept the sub- 
mission of ^hc exiled prelate, and to 
restore him to the undivided dominion 
of the capital. After some iiiefitectual 
resistance, his rival was expelled from 
the city by the permission of the em- 
peror and the power of the opposite 
taction ; the adherents of Faelix were 
inhumanly murdered in the streets, in 
the public places, in the baths, and even 
in the churches ; and the face of Rome, 
upon the return of a Christian bislio[), 
reuew'cd the horrid image of the nia.^»- 
sacres of Marius, and the proscriptions 
of Sylla." 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid iji- 
creasc of Christians under 
the rcign of the Flavian 
family, Rome, Alexandria, and tlic 
other great cities of the em])ii*o still 
contained a strong and powerful faction 
of infidels, who envied the prosperity, 
and vho ridiculed, even on tiuii’ 
theatres, the tlicological di.sputcs of iJn- 
Church. Constantinople alone enjoy< d 
the advantage of being horn and edu- 
cated in the bosom of the faith. Tlic 
capital of the East had never been pol- 
luted by the worship of idols ; and tlic 
whole body of the people had decj»jy 
imbibed the opinions, tlie virtues, and 
the passions, which distinguished tlnj 
Christians of that age from the rest of 
immkiiul. After the death of Alexan- 
der, the episcojjal throne was disputctl 
by Paul and Maccdonius. By their 
zeal anil abilities they both deserved 
the eminent station to which they 
aspired ; and if the moral character of 
Maccdonius was less exceptionable, his 
competitor had tlie advantage of a prior 
election and a more orthodox doctrine. 
His firm attachment to the Niceno 
creed, which has given J'aul a place in 
the calendar among saints and martyrs, 
exposed him to the resentment of the 

1 See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of 
Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7, Athanas. tom. i. p. 
834. 801. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Theodoret, 1. 
ii. c. 17. Sulp. ^ever. iJist. Sacra. 1. ii. p. 41H • 
Hleronym. Chron. MarccUin. et Faustin. labell. 
p. 3, 4, TUlemopt, M«w. £o61«b. torn. vi. p* 

m 
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Arians. ^ In the space of fourteen years 
lit was fivL* times driven from liis throne; 
to whicli he was m6rc frequently re- 
stored by the violence of the people, 
than by the permission of the prince ; 
and the power of Macedoiiius could be 
sccurofl only by the death of Ins rival. 
Tlie unfortunate Taul was drau'i^^ed in 
chains from the sandy deserts ot Meso 
j^otnujia to tlic most desolate places of 
iMount Taurus,^ eoidiiicd in a dark and 
narrow dungeon, left six days without 
food, and at length strangled by the 
order of I’liilip, one of the ])rincipal 
iniiiistors of t!io emperor Oonstaiitius.® 
'J'iie iirst blood which stained the new 
capital was spilt in tliis ecclesiastical 
ooiiti'st; and many persons were slain 
on both sides, in the furious and obsti- 
nate seiUtions of the peo])lc. The 
cjoniTriission of inforeing a seiiteiico of 
banishment against Paul, had been in- 
trusted to liermogenes, the mastcr- 
gt'iKjral of the cavalry ; but the execu- 
tion of it wjus fatal to himself. The 
(Catholics rose in the defence of their 
bishop ; the palace of H erniogcncs was 
consumed ; the first military ollieer of 
the empire was dragged by the heels 
Ihrougli the streets ot Constantinople, 
and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse 
was expoftcd to tlieir wanton insults. 
Tlie fate of liermogenes instructed 
I’liilip, the Pne torian pnefcct, to act 

1 CucusuB was the last rta^y of )iis life and 
sufTeriui's Tlie siLuatiuii of that lonely tOM'ii, 
on the contlncB of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the 
lesser Armenia, has occasioned some geojfraplii- 
cal perplexity ; but we are directed to the true 
Bj)ot by the course of the Konian road from 
CJsvsarea to Anastaibus. See Cellarii <leograph. 
toni. ii. p. \\ esseling ad Itiiierar. p. 17U, 
7US. 

- Athanasius (torn i. p. 703, hl3, 814)aflirin8, 
in the nuKst jui.^iiivc terms, that I'aul was 
murdered ; an<l ajnieals, not only to common 
fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of 
Piiilagrius, one of the Arian persecutors. Vet 
lie acknowledges that the heretics attributed to 
di-^ease the <leath of the Bishop of Coustanti- 
nopLe. ‘Athanasius is servilely copied by Soc- 
rates (1. ii. c. 20) ; but Sozomen, who discovers 
a more liberal temper, presumes (1. iv. c. 2) to 
insinuate a prudent doubt. 

3 AmmiaiiuK (xiv. 10) refers to his account of 
this trario event. But we no longer possess that 
*part of his history.^' 

* The murder of Hermogenes took place at 
the first expulsion of Paul from the See of Con- 
Btautinooie — -JU. 


witlP moic precaution on a similar 
occasion. In the most gentle and liun- 
ourablc terms he re(iuircd the attend 
arice of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, 
which liJid a private commuuieation 
with the palace au?l the sea. A vessel, 
which lay ready at the garden stairs, 
immediately hoisted sail ; and, while 
the ptsojile wci*e still ignorant of the 
meditated sacrilege, their liishop w^s 
already embarked on his voyag^i to 
Tlics.salonica. They soon Ix'held, with 
surpri.se and indignation, the gates of 
the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
Macedoiiius seated by the side of tJie 
praTeet on aTofty chariot \vliicli m.i.s 
siiiTounded by troo[>s of guards with 
drawn swords. "J'hc military proct'.s.^ioii 
advanced towards the cathedral ; llie 
Arians and tlic Catholics eagerly riislicd 
to oeeujiy that import.#. t post : and 
three thousand* oiic hundred and fifty 
persons lost their lives in tlie confusion 
of the tumult. Macedonius, who was 
sup])ortcil by h regular force, obtained 
a decisive victory ; but his reign was 
disturbed by clamour and sedition ; and 
the causes whkh appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute 
were .sufficient to nourish and to kindle 
the flame of civil discord. As tiio 
chapel in which the body of the^gniat 
Constantine had been depo.sited was in 
a ruinous (tondition, the bi.sliop trans- 
ported those venerable remains into the 
church of St. Aeacius. This prudent 
and even pious measure was repre.scnted 
as a wdekccl profanation by the whole 
arty which adhered to the Jloinoousian 
octrine. The factions immediately 
flew to arms, the consecrated ground 
was used as their field of battle ; and 
one the ecelesiast^jal hi/«torians has 
observed, as a real fact, not .as a figure 
of rhetoric, that the well before the 
church overflowed with a stream of 
blood, which filled the porticoes and the 
adjacent courts. The writer who should 
impute these tumults solely to d re.- 
ligious principle would betray a very 
imperfect knowledge of human nature ; 
yet it must be confessed that the motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and 
the pretence which disguised the licen 
tiousness of passion, suppressed the 
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remorse which, in another cause, wrtild 
have succeeded to the rage of the Chris- 
iiaus of Coiirttantiuoplc.' 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of 
Cruelty of the Coiistaiitius, which did not 
Arians. always require the provo- 
cations of guilt n lid resistance, was justly 
exasperated by the tumults of his caiii- 
ixil, and llte criminal bdiaviour of a 
u'iio M Iiicli op[)osed the authority 
and r^'iigiDii ol tlicir sovereign. Tl 
ofdinary puiiislinioiita of death, exile, 
o'i'l eonlKcatioii, were iiiilieted with 
partial rigour ; and the Greeks still re- 
\ere tljc holy memory of two clerks, a 
re.idcr ainl a sub-deacon* wlio were 
<jeeiise<l of the murder of llcrmogenes, 
and beheaded at the gates of Constanti- 
no] )le. Jiy an edict of Cons taut ius 
against the Catholics, which has not 
bi*eu ju<lged w%rthj^tif a place in the 
Theodosian Code, those ivho refused to 
connnunieate with the Arian bisliops, 
and particularly with Macedonius, were 
deprived of the imniuuitics of ecclesi- 
astics, aud of the rights of Christians ; 
they were comjielled to relinquish the 
possession of the churches ; aud were 
strictly prohibited from holding their 
assemblies within the walls of the city. 
The execution of this unjust law, in tlie 
l>rovinies of Thrace and Asia Minor 
was committed to the zeal of Macedon- 
ius; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands ; and 
the cruelties exercised by this semi- 
Arian tyrant in the support of the iio- 
moiounion, exceeded the commission, 
and disgraced the reign of Coustantius. 
I'he sacraments of the Church were 
administered to the reluctant victims, 
who denied the vocation, and ahiiorred 
the principles of * Macedonius. The 
rites of baptism were conferred on 
women aud children, who, for that pur- 
pose, had been tom from the lianas of 
their friends and parents ; the mouths 
of the communicants were held open 

1 See Socrates, 1. U. c. 6, 7, 12. 13, 15, 16, 26, 
27, 88, and ^somen, 1. iii. 8, 4, 7, 9, 1. iv. c. ii. 
2L. The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of 
which Fhotins has made an abstract (Phot. Bib- 
liot. p. 1419-1480), are an indifferent copy of 
those historians ; but a modern Greek, who 
could write the life of a saint without adding 
fabhis and miracles, is entitled to some com- 
mendation. 


liy a wooden engine, while the conse- 
crated bread was forced tlown tin ir 
thro:it ; the hreastS of tt'Tub'r vi i gnis 
either burnt with re<l hot t gg- 
sliells, or iidiuirianly compressed be- 
tween sharp and heavy hoards." 'I 'lie 
Novatiaiis of Constantinople ana the 
adjacent country, by their linn attach- 
ment to the Homoousiaii standard, 
deserved to be confounded with the 
Catholics themsel vcs. M acedon i us xv as 
informed that a large district of l*a])hla“ 
gonia ’ was almost entirely iiihal)ite<l 
by those sectaries, ile resolved elLlier 
to convert or to extirpate them ; and a:, 
he distrusted, on tins occasion, tiii; 
cflicacy of an ecclesiastical mission, lie 
commainlcd a body of four thousand 
legionaricjs to march against the rcb(ds, 
and to reduce the territory of Maritin- 
ium under his spiritual dominion. The 
Novatiau ]Hjasants, animated by despair 
and religious fury, boldly encouiitercil 
the iuvadeTS of their country ; and 
though many of the ra])Ji'lagonians 
were slain, the Roman legions were 
vauquislied by an irregular multitude, 
armed tmly with scythes and axes ; and, 
I'xcepfc a few wlio csca])ed by an igno- 
minious ilight, four thousand soldiers 
were left dead on the field of battle. 
The successor of Constantins has ex- 
pressed, in a concise but lively manner, 
some of the theological calamities wliich 
afflicted the empire, and more especially 
the Kast, in the reign of a prince who 
was the slave of his own passions, and 
of those of his eunuchs. Many were 
imprisoned and persecuted, and driven 
into exile. Whole troops of those who 
are styled heretics were massacred 
IMirticularly at Cyzicus, and at Sarno’ 

1 Socrates, 1. il: c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1. iv. r 
21. The principal assistants of Macedonius, in 
the work of persecutiuu, were tht: two bishops 
of Kicomedia and Cyzicus, wlio were esteemed 
for their virtues, and especially for their charity. 
I cannot forbear reminding the reader tlAt the 
difference between the Homoimsion and Heymo- 
vmsion^ is almost invisible to the nicest theo- 
logical eye. 

» We are ignorant of the precise situation of 
Mantiniiun. In speaking of these fowr bands 
of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the 
author of the Acts of ISt. X"aui use the inde- 
finite terms of rayfAnm., 

wUcb Nicephorus very properly translates 
ilhmsotub. vales, ad Sucrat. 1. ii. c. 38. 
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Bata. In Paphlagonia, r.’tliyiiia, riala- 
tia, ana ill in. my oUrt pro\ inces, 1f*\viis 
and villages were laid waoto, ami utterly 
destroyed. ^ 

While the Haines of the contro- 

Th« r«» 0 it und versy consumed the vitals 
fuff of the of the empire, the African 
cuinceUiou*, provincos wero infcstca by 
A.I). 3«, * 0 . their peculiar enemies the 
savage f ana tics, who, unilcr tlic name of 
Circumcellions^ formed the strength and 
scandal of the Donatist iiarty®. The 
severe cxceiitioii of the laws of Con- 
stantine had excited a spirit of discon- 
tent and resistynci* ; the strenuons 
efforts of hi.s son Constiui.s to restore tin* 
unity of the Chiireh, exaspiTaied llie 
aentiiuents of mutual hatred whh h had 
first oecasioiK'd the .separation ; and the 
methods of lorce and conu[*tiou (*m- 
ployed hy tlio two Imperial commis- 
sioners, I'anl and Macarius, furnished 
the sclusniaties with a specious <;on- 
trast betwreri the maxims of the apo^lhj 
and the conduct ol tiicir protended sue- 
cessor.s."' 'fhe peasant. s w'ho inhabited 
the villages of I'iumidia and Mauri tauia, 
were a ferocious race, who had been im- 
perfectly reduced under the authority 
of the Roman laws; who were im- 

^ Julian. Epistoi. lii. p. edit. Spsnheim. 

2 See Optatux Milevlbunuu (particularly iii. 4), 
with the Donatist history, by M. Dupin, and 
the original pieces at the end of his edition. 
The aumerouB circumstances which Augustin 
lias mentioned, of the fury of the Gircumcellions 
agfkinst others, and against themselves, have 
been laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vi. j). 147-165 ; and he has often, 
though without design, exposed the injuries 
which had provoked those fanatics. 

3 It is amusing enough to observe the lan- 
guage of opposite parties, when they speak of 
the same men and things. Gratus, Dishup of 
Carthage, begins the acclamations of an ortliodox 
rrnod, “Gratias Deo omnipotenti et Christo 
/esu . . . qui imperavit religiosissimo Con- 
Btanti Imperatori, ut votum gereret unitatis, et 
mitteret ministros sancti operis famuLos Dei 
Paulum et Macarium.” Monument. Yet. ad 
''alcem Optati, p. 81 B. ** Ecee subito,” (says 
Ihe Ddhatlst author of the Passion of Marculus) 

de Constantis regia tyrannick domo . . . 
pollutum Macariann persecutionis murmur 
iiicrepuit, et duaUme hutiU ad Africam missis, 
eodem soilioet Macario et Paulo, execrandum 
prorsus ac dirum ecclealn certameu indlctum 
est ; ut populuB Christlanus ad unionem cum 
traditoribuB faciendam, nudatis militum gladiia 
et (Iracolinm preesentibus signis, et tubanim 
▼ocibuB cogeretur." Monument, p. 804. 


jicr^H-tly converted to tlic Christian 
laiili; but who were actuated by a 
blind and furious enthmuasm in tho 
cause of their Donatist teaciu r.s. ''rhey 
indignantly siijiported the exile of 
their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of tludr 
secret assemblies. The violence ot tho 
ofliccra of justice, who were usually 
sustained by a military guard, vy^as 
sometimes repelled w ith equal violence ; 
aiul the blood of .some popular ecclesias- 
tics, which had bern shed in the quarr<d, 
inllained their rude follow'ors with an 
eager desire of revenging tlic death of 
these lioly ^.iiatiyrs, J>y their own 
cruelty aud rashiR*s.s, the niini.stcrs of 
]H*rsfo.jtion sometimes provoked then* 
fate ; and the guilt of aii accidental 
tumult ]*reeipitat<id the criminals into 
desf.air and rcbelkon. ,, Driven from 
their native ,\’^ahiges, ‘ the Donatist 
pea.'’'aiiis assembled lu formidable gangs 
on Uu‘ fd^e of tho Oetulian desert ; and 
readily exchanged the habits of labour 
for a life of idleness and rapine, wdiich 
was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors 
of the sect. The leaders of the Cir- 
cumcellions assumed the title of captains 
of the saints ; their principal weapon, 
as they were indifferently provid^jil with 
swords and spears, was a huge ami 
W'eighty club which they termed an 
Israelite; and the well-knowm sounds 
of Praise bo to God,” wliich they used 
as their cry of war, diffused coii.sterua- 
tion over the unarmed provinces of 
Africa. At first their depredations 
were coloured by the plea of ueccssito^; 
but they soon exceeded the measure of 
suhsistcnce, indulged without control 
their intemperance .and avarice, burnt 
the villages which they had pillaged, 
and reigned the licentious tyrants of tho 
open country. The occupations of hus- 
bandry, and thcadministrationof j ustice, 
were interrupted > and as the Circum- 
cellions pretended to restore tho prirni* 
tive equality of mankind, and to re- 
form the abuses of civil society, they 
opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
and debtors, who flocked in crowds to 
their holy standard. When they were 
not resisted, tbey usually contented 
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thornselves with pUiiulcr, hnt tlic 

opposiition 2))uV(>kcd tlioni to ucUi of 
violoiice and murder ; and some Catholic 
priests, who had imprudently signalised 
their zeal, w'ere tortured by the fanatics 
with the most relined amil wanton bar- 
barity. Tlic spirit of the Circumcellions 
was not always exerted against their 
defenceless enemies ; they epgaged and 
sometimes defeated the troops of the 
pi-oviticc ; and in the bloody action of 
liag.ii, they attacked in the open iiehl, 
but with unsuccessful valour, an ad- 
vanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. 
'J'lie Donatists.'-who were taken in arms, 
n eeived, and they soon deserved, the 
s.tme treatment winch might have been 
bliown to tlie wihl beasts of thei desert. 
Tlu‘. ca[itives tlied without a murmur, 
eitluT by the sword, the axe, or the 
lire ; and the m|asus*'np of retaliation 
vvi-re multiplied in a raj^al proportion, 
wliich aggravated the horrors of re.- 
hellion, and excluded the hope ol mutual 
forgiveness. In the beginning of tin; 
prest nt century, the example of the(h'r- 
cumcellioDs has been renewed in the per- 
secution, the boldn(‘ss, the crimes, and 
the enthusiasm of the Cainisards ; and 
if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed 
those of Numidia, by their military 
achievcmienta, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more 
resolution and perseverance, ' 

Such disorders are the natural effects 

Thoir reiigioui of religious tyranny ; but 
Buitide*. tiie rjige the Donatists 
was inflamed by the frenzy of a very 
extraordinary kind, and wliich, if it 
really prevailed among them in so ex- 
travagant a degree, cannot surely be 
paralleled in any country or in any age. 
Many of these fanatips were possessed 
with the horror of life, and the desire of 
martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little 
moment by what means, or by W'hat 
hands, they perished, if their conduct 
was sauctihed by the intention of devot- 
ing themselves to the glory of the true 
faith, and the hope of eternal happi- 
ness.^ Sometimes they rudely dis- 

1 The Histohre des Camisards, in 8 vola. 12mo. 
Villefranche, 1760, may be recommended as 
accurate and impartial. It requires some 
attention to discover the religion of the author. 

Si The Ponatist snicides alleged ip their justt- 


turbed the festivals, and profaned ilie 
temples of j'agunism, with the design 
of exciting the most zealous of the 
idolaters to revenge the insulted honour 
of tlieir gods. . ^’hey sometimes forced 
their way into the courts of justice, ami 
compelled the affrighted judge to gtve 
orders for tlnir iiiuncdiate execution. 
They frequently stopped travellers on 
the public highways, and obliged them 
to inllict the stroke of martyrdom by 
the promise of a reward if they con- 
sented, and by the threat of instant 
death if they refused, to grant so very 
singular a favour. When they wers 
disappointed of every other resource, 
they announced the day on which, 
in the presence of tlieir friends and 
brethren, they should cast themselves 
headlong Iroiu some lofty rock ; and 
many precipices were shown which had 
acquiretl fame by the immbcrof religious 
suicides. In the action of these des- 
perate enthusiasts, who were admired 
by one party as the martyrs of God, 
and abhorred by the other as tlie 
victims of Satan, an impartial philo- 
sojihcr may discover the influence and 
the last abuse of that inflexible spirit, 
which was originally derived from tlie 
character and piinciples of the Jewish 
nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine 
divisions, which distracted 
the peace and dishonoured actep^f^tibT 
the triumph of the Church, 
will confirm the remark of 
a Tagan historian, and justify the com- 
plaint of a venerable bishop. The ex- 
erience of Ammiauus had convinced 
im, that the enmity of the Christians 
towards each other, surpassed the fury 
of savage beasts against man p and 
Gregory Nasdanzen most pathetically 
laments that the kingdom of heaven 
was converted by discord into the 
image of chaos, of a nocfumal tempest, 
and of hell itself.® The fierce iftid 
partial writers of the times, ascribing 

fleation the example of Razias, which is related 
in the 14th chapter of the second book of the 
Maccabees. 

1 l^ullus infestas hominibus besttas, ut sunt 
sibi ferales plerique Christianorum, ezpertna. 
Ammian. zzil. 6. 

s Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 83. Seq 
TiUenont, tom. vl. p. quarip e4H* 
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all virfruc to themselves, an<l imputmg 
all guilt to their adversaries, have 
])aiiited the battle of the angels and 
demons. Our ealiiier reason will reject 
such pure and pcirfect irioiisters of vice 
or miictitj-, and will impute an equal, 
or at ]ca^?t an indiscriminate measure of 
good and evil to the hostile sectaries. 


M ho asMimtid aiul bestowed the appella- 
tions of orthoilox and heretics. They 
li.td heen cduc.it. mI in the same religion, 
and the same ei\ il society. Their liojics 
and fears in the ]ir<iscnt, or in a future 
lilc, Were hal.iiiced in the same propor- 
tion. On either side the error might 
be innocent, the laitli sincere, the 
)>racticc mcrito: lous or corrupt, 'rheir 
jiastiions were c\i‘ited by siniiLir objects, 
and they migiit alternately abuse the 
lavour of tlie court or of the people. 
The metaphysical opinions of the Atha- 
iiasiana and the Ariaiis could not iii- 
ilucnce their moral eharacter ; ainl they 
were alike actii.itc'd by tlie intolerant 
spirit, W'hich has been extracted from 
tlie pure aud simple maxims of the 
gospel. 

A modem writer who, with a just 
« , - contiderice, has prefixed 

jiagamsin by to liLs own history the 
honourable epithets of 
political and philo.sophi- 
cal,* accuses the timid prudence of 
Montesquieu for neglecting to enume- 
rate among the causes of tlic decline of 
the empire, a law of Coustantiiic, by 
w hich the exercise of the l*agan worship 
w\as absolutely suppressed, and a con- 
siderable part of hi.s subjects was left 
de.stitute of priests, of temples, and of 
any jiublic religion. I’he zeal of the 
])hilosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind, has induced him to acquiesce 
ill the ambiguous testimony of those 
ecclesiastics, wlio have too lightly as- 
cribed to their favourite hero the mc^ril 
of a general persecution.'' Instead of 


i Histoire I^litique et rinlosuphique des 
Etablissemens dug Europeeng dans leg deux 
Indes, tom. i. p. 0. 

^ According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 
1. it c. 45), the emperor prohibited, both in 
cities and bx the country, ra. ftwapu . . . vns 
^Ed^MXaXetrptlng ; the aliominable acts or parts 
of idolatry. Socrates (1. i. c. 17), and Sozoinen 
(1. ii. c. 4, 6), have represented the conduct of 
Constantine with a just regard to truth and 


alleging this imaginary law, wliich wwi 
have blazed in the front of the Imponal 
codes, we may safely appeal to the 
original epistle, which Constantine ad- 
dressed to the iollowers of the ancient 
religion ; at a lime when he no longer 
disguised his conversion, nor dreaded 
the rivals of his throne, lie invites aud 
exhorts, in 'che most pressing term.s, the 
eubjccts of the Koiiian empire to in tate 
the exanqile of then* master ; hut he 
declares that those who still reJuse to 
open their eyes to the celestial liglit, 
may freely enjoy their tenqdes and tlu ir 
fancied gods. A report that the ecu - 
monies of*ragajiism were supi)ivs.st d, 
is formally contradicted by the empi irn* 
himself, wlu) Avi.sely assigns as the 
principle of his moderation, the in- 
xincibe force of liabit, of prejudice, and 
of superstition^**^ Witf .out violating the 
sanctity of his promise, without alarm- 
ing the fears of the Pagans, the artful 
monarch advanced by slow' and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and 
decayed fabric, of polytheism. The 
partial acts of severity whicli he oc- 
casionaUy exercised, though they were 
secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, 
were coloured by the fairest pretences 
of justice aud the public good ; and 
while Constantine designed to<" ruin the 
foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After 
the example of the wisest of hia prede- 
cessors, he condemned, under the moi*t 
rigorous penalties, the occult and im- 
pious arts of diviu.itioji, which cxciterl 
the vain hopes, find sometimes the 
criminal attempts, of those who Were 
discontented w'ith their present condi- 
tiou. An ignominious .silence was im- 
posed on the Grades, which had been 
publicly convicted of fraud and false- 
hood ; the olTeininate priests of the Nile 

history, which has been neglected by Tbeoduret 
(1. V. c. 21), and Uroeiug (vii. 2s). Turn deiucU 
(says the latter) primus Oonstaiitiusjusjlo ordim 
et pio vicem vertit edicto; siquidem statui. 
citra uUam hominum ossdem, paganorui . 
templa 

1 Bee Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 6S, 
60. In the sermon to the assembly of saSnUi, 
which the emperor pronounced when he w 
mature in years and piety, he declares to the 
idolaters (c. xii), that they are permitted to 
olfer sacrifices, and to exercise every part 
their religions worship. 
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Vere aboUslicd, and Constautiue dis- 
charged the duties of a Koiiiau censor, 
when he gav^c orders for the demolition 
of several temples of Pha'iiicia, in which 
every mode of prostitution was devoutly 
f)ractiKed in the face of day, and to the 
honour ol Venus.* The Imperial city 
ot Constantinople was in some measure 
raised at the expense, and waa adorned 
with tj|e spoils, of the opulent temples 
o! ( .’ri'(;i:e and Asia; the sacred property 
w.is coulistatcd, the statues of gods and 
iiei-oc'S were transported with rude 
l.imiliarity among a people who con- 
siilcicd them as objects, not of adora- 
tion, but of curiosity ; the grjld and 
Ml\cr were restored to circulation ; and 
tlui liir.gistrates, the bishops, and the 
cunuclis improved the fortunate ocea- 
*.1011 of gratifying at once tlmir zeal, 
tlicir avarice, am’^ thclia resentment. 
Hut tliese depredations welVi confined to 
a sin.ill part of the Koman world ; and 
tiic jirovinccs had been long since ac- 
customed to endure the same sacri- 
legious rapine, from the tyranny of 
piinccs and jiroconsuls, who could not 
]>ts suspected of anj’' design to subvert 
tJi(‘ ostablisheil religion.'* 

'riio sous of Coiistautiric trod in the 
footsteps of their father, with more zeal, 
a nd with le|s iliscrctiou. Th c pretences 
ot rapine and oppression were insensibly 
multiplied;^ every indulgence was 
shown to the illegal behaviour of the 
(.'Iirihtiaus ; every doubt wjis explained 

J See KusebiuH, in Vit. Canst.antin. 1. iii. c. 
f>4-riS, ami 1. iv. c. 23, 25. These acts of author- 
ity uiay he compared with the suppression of 
tlie liacchanals, and the demolition of the 
tem])le \jf Isis, by the magistrates of i'agan 
itouie. 

- Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 54) and 
labanius (Orat. pro. Templis, p. U, 10. edit, 
(lutliolred.) both mention iihe pious sacrilege 
t>f Constantine, which they viewed in very 
differ out lights. The latter cxiiressly declares 
tint “ lie made use of the sacred money, but 
made no alteration in the legal worship ; the 
temples indeed were impoverished, but the 
sacred rites were i>erformed there.” Lardner’s 
Jewish am\ Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 
140. 

^ Ammianus (xzii 4) speaks of some court 
eunuchs who were spoliis templorum pasti. 
Labahius says (Orat. pro tempi, p. 2S). that the 
emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, 
or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup : but the 
devout philosopher 'takes care to observe that 
these sacrilegious favourites very aeldom pro- 
spered. 


to the disadvantage of Paganism ; and 
the demolition of tJie tcmjdes was cele- 
brated as one of the adspicious events 
of the reign of Constans ami Coiistan- 
tius.* The nanu^of Constantins is pre- 
fixed to a concise law, which might have 
superseded the necessity of any futurb 
prohibitions. “ It is our pleasure, that 
in all places, and in all cities, the tom- 
l)les be iniinediatcly shut, and carefully 
guarded, that none may have the 
power of oUonding. It is likewise our 
pleasure that all our subjects shouhl 
abstain from sacrifices. If any mio 
should be guilty of such an act, let bini 
feel the sword of vengeance, and after 
his execution, let his property bo con- 
fiscated to the public use. We de- 
nounce the same penalties against the 
overnor of the proviiu-es, if they neglect 
to punish the eriininals.”* But there is 
the strongest reason to believe that this 
fonnidalile edict was cither composed 
M'ithout being published, or was pub- 
lished without being executed. The 
evidence of facts, and the monuments 
whicli are still extant of brass and 
marble, continue to prove the public 
exercise of the Pagan worship during 
the whole reign of the sons of Constan- 
tine. In the East, as well as in the 
West, in cities, as well as in the country, 
a great number of temples were re- 
spected, or at least were spared ; and 
the devout multitude still enjoyed tlio 
luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, and of 
processions, by the ijcrmission, or by 


1 See fiothofred. Cod. Theodos, tom. vi. ]). 
20*2. Libau. Orat. Tarentul. c. x. in Eabrio. 
Bibl. Graic. tom. vii. p. 235. 

- JTacuit omnibus locis atque urbibus uiii- 
versis claudi protinun templa, ct iiccessu votitis 
omnibus liueutium dclinquendi perditis abne- 
gari. VoiumuB etiam uunctos a sacriMciis 
abstinerc. Quod siquis aliquid forte huj usiuodi 
porpetraverit, gladio sternatur : facultates etiam 
perumpti fisco detemlmus vindicari ; et similiter 
adAigi rectores provinciarum si facinora vindi- 
care neglexerint. Cod. 3’lieodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some cdiT- 
tradiction in the date of this extravagant law ; 
the only one, perhaps, by which the negligence 
of magistrates is punished by death and confis- 
cation, 
tom. X 

reason, that this was no more than the minutes 
of a law, the heads of an intended bill, which 
were found in Scriniis Memoriio, among ths 
papers of Coiistantius, and afterwards inserted, 
• worthy model, in the Theodosian Code. 


M. de la Bastie (Mem. de l Academie, 
T>. 98) coniectares. with a show of 
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the connivance, of the civil government. J 
At out four years after the supposed 
date of his blc^ody edict, Constantius 
visited the temples of Rome ; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recominciulcd 
by a pagan orator as ah example worthy 
ef the imitation of succeeding princes. 
“That emperor,” says Symmachus, 
“ suffered the privileges of the vestal 
virgins to remain inviolate ; he bestowed 
the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of 
Romo, granted the customary allowance 
to defray the expenses of the public 
rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
embraced a different religion, he never 
attesnp^yd to deprive tlie empire of the 
sacred worship of antifiuity.”* The 
senate still presumed to consecrate, by 
sohunn decrees, the dimnt memory of 
their sovereigns ; and Constantine him- 
self was associated, after his dcatli, to 
those gods whom lie liad renounced and 
insulted during his life. I'lie title, the 
ensigns, the prerogatives of sovEUKiosf 
roNTirp, -which had been instituted by 
>iuma, and assumed by Augustus, were 
accepted, without liesitaticn, by seven 
Christian emperors ; who were invested 
witli a more absolute authority over the 
religion which they had deserted, than 
over that which they professed.® 

The divisions of Christianity sus- 
pended the ruin of Paganimn ; and the 

J Symmach. Epistol. x. M. 

a I’hc fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie, 
sur le Souverain Poutifleat des Empereurs 
Komairis (in the Mem. <ie I’Auad. tom. xv. p. 
T5-144), in a very learned and judicious perform- 
ance, which ex))lains the state, and proves the 
toleration, of Paganism from Constantine to 
Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus, that 
<Jratian was the first who refused the pontifical 
robe, is confirmed beyond a doubt ; and the 
murmurs of bigotry on that subject are almost 
silenced. 

3 As J have frequently anticipated the use of 
pafjans and paganism, I shall now trace the 
singular revolutions of those celebrated words. 
1 . in the Doric dialect, so familiar to 

the Italians, signifies a fountain ; and the rural 
nftighbourbood which frequented the same 
fountain, derived the common appellation of 
pojffus and pagans (Festus sub voce, and Servius 
ad Virgil. Georgia, ii. 882). 2. By an easy ex- 
tension of the word, pagan and rural became 
almost synonymous (Flin. Hist. Natur. xxviii. 
6) ; and the meaner mstics acquired that name, 
which has been corrupted into peasants in the 
modem language of Europe. 3. The amasing 
Increase of the military order introduced the 
necessity of s comlsUve tem (HumA's Baiairsi 


holy war against the infidels was less 
vigorously prosecuted by princes and 
bishops, who were more immediately 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of 
domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry*^ might have been justified by 
the established principles of intolerance ; 
but the hostile sects, which alternately 
reigned jn the Imperial court, were 
mutually apprehensive of aliepatlug, 
and perhaps exasperating, the minds of 
a powerful, though declining faction. 
Kvery motive of authority and fashion, 
of interest and reasoii, now inilitatcid 
on the side of Christiaiiity ; but two or 
three gwierations elapsed before their 
victorious influence was universally felt. 
The religion wliich had so long and so 

vol. I. p. 555 (and all the people who were nut 
enlisted iii the service of the prince were branded 
with the conteinWuous e 'ithets of pagans (Tacit, 
Uiat. iii. 24, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 1(S. 'ier- 

tulliande Pallio,c. 4). 4. The Ohristians werctl'C 
Holdiers of Christ; their adversaries who refused 
hi.s sacrament, or military oath of baptism, 
might deserve the metaphorical nanm of pagans: 
and this popular rejiroach was intnxluced as 
early as the reign of Valentiuian (a.i>. into 
Imperial laws (Cod.'l'hooclos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 
18) and theological writings. 5 Christianity 
gradually filled the cities of the empire : the 
old religion, in the time of L'rudcntius (advers. 
Hymmachum, 1. i. ad fin.) and Orosius (in Prai- 
fat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure 
villages ; and the word puyans, with its new 
signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
a. Since the worship of Jupiter and Ids family 
have expired, the vacant title of pagans has 
been successively applied to all the idolateis 
and polytheists of the old and new world. 7. 
The Latin Christians bestowed it, without 
scruple, on their mortal enemies the Mahome- 
tans : and the purest Unitarians were branded 
with the unjust reproach of idolatry and 
paganism. See Gerard Vossius, Etymologicon 
Linguffi Latinae in his works, tom. i'. p. 42u 
Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code 
tom. vi. p. 2.'>0, and Ducange, medisa and 
lufimm Latinitat. Glossar. 

1 In the pure laifguage 61 Ionia and Athens, 
£’/S<wX. 0 » and A«Tf ii« were ancient and familiar 
words. The former expressed a likeness, an 
apparition (Homer. Odys. xi. 601) a representa- 
tion, an imagtt created either by fancy or art. 
The latter denoted any sort of service or slavery. 
The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew 
Scriptures, restrained the use of inese words 
(Exod. XX. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an 
image. The pecoliar idiom of the Hellenists, 
or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by the sacred 
and eodesiastical writera ; and the reproach of 
idoltOry hai stigmatised that 

visible and abject mode of superstition, which 
some sects of Christianity should not hastily 
impute to the polytheists of Greece and Borne. 
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• lately b66!i established in the Roman 
empire was still revered by a numerous 
people, less attached indeed to specu- 
lativo opinion than to ancient custom. 
The honours of the state and army were 
indifferently bestowed oy all the sub- 
jects of Constantine and Constantius ; 
and a considerable portion of knowledge 
and wcaltli and valour was still engaged 
in the service of Polytheism. The 
superstition of the senator and of the 
peasant, of the poet and of the philo- 


sopher, was derived from very different 
causes, but they met with equal dpvo- 
tion in the temples of the gods. Their 
zeal was insensibly provoked by the 
insultinfr triumph of a proscribed sect ; 
and their hopA were revived by the 
well-grounded confidence, that the p|je- 
Bumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul 
from the arms of the barbarians, had 
secretly embraced the religion of his 
ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXn. 

JULIAN IS DECLAKED EMPEROR BY THE LEGIONS OP GAUL — HIS MARCH AND SUC- 
CESS— THE DEATH. ^ CONSTANTIUS — CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OP JULIAN. 


While the Romans languished under 
tlie ignominiona tyranny 

ooMtaotiiu of eunuchs and bishops, 
the praises of Julian were 
repeated with transport in every part of 
the empire, except in the palace of 
ConstJintius. The barbarians of Ger- 
many had felt, and still dreaded the 
arms of the young Cicsar ; his soldiers 
were tlie companions of his victory ; 
the grat<?ful provincials enjoyed the 
* blessings of his reign ; but the favour- 
ites wlio had opposed his elevation, 
were oiTeiidcd by his virtues ; and they 
justly considered the friend of the 
j)cople as the enemy of the court. As 
long as the fame of J ulian was doubt- 
ful, the buffoons of the palace who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried 
the efficacy of those arts which they bad 
so often practised with success. They 
easily discoveiM that liis simplicity 
was not exempt from affectation ; the 
ridiculous epithets of a hairy savage, 
of an ape invested wdth the purple, 
W'cre applied to the dress and person of 
tlie philosophic warrior ; and his modest 
despatches were stigmatised as the vain 
and elaborate fictions of a loquacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, w'ho had 
studied the art of war, amidst the groves 
of the academy.* I’he voice of mali- 

I Omse qui plus pot eraut iu palatiu, adulan- 


cious folly was at length silenced by 
the shouts of victory ; the conqueror of 
the Franks and Alemanni could no lon- 
ger be painted as an object of contempt ; 
and the monarch himself was meanly 
ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant 
the honourable reward of his labours. 
In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, 
were addressed to the pi’ovinces, the 
name of J ulian was omitted. ‘ ‘ Coiistan- 
tius had made his dispositions in person, 
/tc had signalised his valour in the fore- 
most ranks ; his military conduct had 
secured the victory ; and the captive 
king of the barbarians was presented to 
him on the field of battle,” from w’hich 

di profeBBores jam doctl, recte coosulta, pros- 
pfrequff conipluta vertobant in deridicufum : 
talia sine mode strepentes insulae ; in odium 
venit cum victoriis suis ; capella, non homo : 
ut hirsutum Julianum carjjentes, appellantes- 
quo loquacem talpam, et purpnratam Bimiam, 
et litterionem (JIrsecum ; et his congruentia 
plurima atquo vurnacula lirincipi rcsoiiantcB, 
audire luec taliaque gestienti, virtutes, ejua 
obTuere verbis impudentibus conabantur, et 
begucm iucessentes et iimidum et umbratijem, 
gestaque secus verbis comptioribus ezomantem. 
AmmianuB, xvii 11.* 

* The philosophers retaliated on the courtiers, 
^larius (says Eunapius in a newly discovered 
fragment), was wont to call his antagonist Sylla, 
a beast half lion and half fox. Constantius 
had nothing of the lion, Vmt was surnmnded by 
a whole litter i>f foxes, ^:ai. Senript. i?yz. Nov. 
I Col. 11 . Mebuiir. Eysunt. [List. 00.— M. 
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was at that time distant about forty | 
days’ journey.* So extra v.igant a fable | 
Wfi'3i inoapablo, Iiowevcr, of deceiving 
the public credu^iity, or even of satisfy- 
ing the pri<lc of the emperor himself. 
Sccn'tly conscious that-thc apjdause and 
favour of the Homans accompanied the 
rtsiiig fortunes of Julian, liis disconten- 
tcal mind was prepared to receive the 
subtle poison of those artful sycopliants, 
who coloured their mischievous designs 
with the fairest appearances of truth 
and candour. ■' Instead of depreciating 
the merits of J uliaii, they acknowledged, 
and even exaggerated his popular fame, 
superior talents, and important services. 
But they darkly insinuated, that the 
virtues of the Ciesar might instantly be 
converte<l into the most dangerous 
crimes, if the iiujonstant multitude 
should prefer their inclinations to their 
duty ; or if the general of a victorious 
army should be tempted frotn hisallegi 
ance by the hopes of revenge .and inde- 
pendent greatness. The personal fears 
of Constautius were interpreted by his 
council as laudable 
of Constantiui anxiot^T for public 

safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps 
ill his own breast, ho disguised, under 
tile less odious appellation of fear, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy, which 
lie liad secretly conceived for the inimi- 
table virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tramiuillity of Gaul, 
Th<) legions of aind the imminent danger 
®tlfiiS?ch*SSo** eastern provinces, 

tb« East. offered a specious pretence 

A.D. 360. jyj. design M'liich wa.s 

artfully concerted by the Imperial 
ministers. They resolved to dis.arrn the 

1 Arnmian. xvi 12. The orator Themistius 
(iv. p. fi(), fi7), believed whatever was contained 
in the Imperial letters, which were addrea.sed to 
the .senate of CJonstantinople. Aurelius Victor, 
who i)U ili«hed his Abridgment in the last year 
f Constantins, ascribes the German victories to 
che loisilom of the emperor, and the fortune of 
the ('eesar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, 
wa^ indebted to the favour or esteem of Julian 
for the honour of a brass statue ; and the im- 
portant ollices of consular of the second Pan- 
nonia, and prsefect of the city. Amiuian. xxi. 
10 . 

3 Callido nocendi artifido, accusatoriam diri- 
tatem landuca titulls peragebant. . . . Hse 
voces fueront ad Inflammanda odia probxls 
omnibus poteptlores. See Af amertin, in A ctione 
OraUarom iu Vet. Panegyr. xi. 6, 6. 


Cajsar ; to rec.all those faithful troops 
‘who guarded his peiaou and ligiiiiy ; 
and to employ, in a tlistaut w.ar against 
the rersian monarch, the hardy vetenaiis 
who liiid vaiK pushed on the banks of 
the Khine tlie fiercest nations of Ger- 
many. W^hife J iilian used the lahorious 
hours of his winter-quarters at Paris in 
the administration of power, wliich, in 
hia nands, was the exercise of virtue, 
he was surprised by the liasty «rrival 
of a tribune and a notary, with positive 
onlcrs from the emperor, which thr}/ 
were directed to execute, and lie was 
comnnanded not to oppos.^. (Jonstantius 
signified his ple.asure, that four entire 
legions, the Cel tie, and Petulants, the 
Heruli, and the Batavians, should be 
separated from the staiidanl of Julian, 
under which they had ac(piired their 
fame and discinline; that iu each of 
the remainin|[«‘'^andfHhrec hundred of 
the bravest youths should be selected ; 
and that this numerous dctachincut, 
the strength of the Gallic army, should 
instantly begin their march, and exert 
their utmost diligence to arrive before 
the opening of the campaign, on the 
frontiers of Persia.* I’he Cujsar fore- 
saw and lamented the consequences of 
this fatal mandate. Most of tlio auxili- 
aries, who engaged their voluntary ser- 
vice, had stipulated that they should 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. Tho'* 
public faith of Home, and the personal 

1 The mimite interval, v.hich may be inter- 
poBeci between the /lywte iw/uifAand thv prtnw 
vere of Ammianus (xx. 1, 4) instead of allowing 
a Budiuient space for a maich of three thousand 
miles, would render the orders of Constantins as 
extravagant as they were unjust. Tl)e trooyw of 
Gaul could not have reachtMl Syria till the end 
of autumn. The memory of Amiaiunus nuKst 
have been inaccurate, and his language incor- 
rect.* 

* The late editor of Ammianus attempts to 
I vindicate his author from the charge of ina«'cu- 
racy. “ It is clear, from the whole course of the 
j narrative, that Oonstantius futertiuneil this de- 
sign of demanding his troops from Julian, 
iiiimediately after the taking of Amida, in the 
autumn of the preceding year, and Ciad trans- 
mitted his orders into Gaul, before it was known 
1 that Lupicinus had gone into Britain with the 

Hfrulians and Batavians. Wagner, Note to 
A mm. zx. 4. But it seems also clear that the 
hroops were in winter quarters (hiemabant) 
when the orders arrived. Ammianna can 
, scarcely be acquitted of inoorrectness, in hia 
i language at leuMt.'~M. 
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fcononr of Julian, Imd been pledged for 
the observance of this condition. Suoli 
an act of tr(‘achcry and o) )])r cession 
votild dcMtmy the coulidciicu and ex- 
cite the ]v-*<'nt.ineiit oi the independent 
Warners of (icrinany, who considered 
tnitli as the nobh;st oi their virtues, 
and fioodom as the most valuable of 
their possessions. The legionaries, (who 
enjoyed tlie title and privil^iges of Ro- 
many, were enlisted for tlic general 
defence of the republic ; but those 
mercenary troops heard with cold in- 
dilFerence the antiquated names of the 
republic and of Rome. Attached, 
either from birth or long habit, to the 
climate and manners of (iaul,>they loved 
mid admired .lulian ; they despised 
and perliaps hated the einjicror ; they 
dreadc<lt]ie laborious march, the Persian 
arrows, and the hiirning deserts of Asia. 
'I’hey claimed as^theiv^iwii the country 
which they had SfiVed, lt^d excused their 
■want of si)irit by pleading the sacred 
and mens immediate duty of protecting 
their families and friends. ^J’hc appre- 
lieiisioiis of the Gauls were derived from 
the knowledge of the impending and 
inevitable danger. As soon as the pro- 
vinces were exhausted of their military 
strength, the Germans would violate a 
treaty wliich havl been imposed on their 
fears ; a^d notwithstanding the abilities 
and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public 
calamities would be imputed, must find 
himself after a vain resistance, either a 
prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, 
or a criminal in the palace of Constan- 
tins. If Julian complied wdth the 
orders which he had received, he sub- 
Bcribcd his oxvii dcstniction, and that 
of a people who deserved his afiection. 
But a positive refustj w'as an act of re- 
bellion, and a decLaratioii of war. The 
inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory and perhaps insidious na- 
ture of his commands, left not any room 
for a ffl-ir apology, or candid interpre- 
tation I and the dependent station of 
the Csesar scarcely allow'ed him to pause 
or to deliberate. Solitude increased 
the perplexity of Julmii ; ho could no 
longer apply to the faithful councils of 
Sal lust, w ho Iiad been removed from his 


office by the judicious malice of jJic} 
eunuchs : he could not even enforce his 
rcjircsentatioiis by the coiiciirrci/bo of 
tlie ministers, who would have been 
afraid, or ashamed to a])prove the ruin 
of (fail I. 'I'liojrioineiit liaU been chosen 
when laipicinus,* the general of tlio 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain? to 
repulse the inroads of the Scots and 
Victs ; and Florcntius was occupied at 
Vienna by the assessment of the tribute. 
Tlie lattisr, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible 
part on this dangerous occasion, eluded 
the pressing and repeated invitations of 
Julian, who represented to him, that in 
every important measure, the prcs(inc(! 
of the pra'fcct was indispensable in tlic 
council of the prince. In the mcnii- 
while the Ca'sar was oppressed by tb<‘ 
rude and importunate solicitations of 
the Imperial messengers, w ho prcsuineil 
to suggest, that if he expected the re- 
turn of his ministers, he would charge 
himself with the guilt of the delay, and 
reserve for them the merit of tlie exe- 
cution, Unable to resist, unwilling to 
comply, Julian expressed, in the niost 
serious terms, his wish, and even his in- 
tention of resigning the purple, which 
he could not preserve with honour, but 
which he could not abdicate w ith safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was 
comp(illed to acknowledge ihoir discon- 
that obedience was the 
virtue of the most eminent subject, and 
that the sovereign alone was cntitlc<l 
to judge of the public w'clfare. He 
issued the necessary orders for carrying 
into execution the commands of Con- 
stantins ; a part of the troops began 
their march for the Alps ; and the 
detatchmeiits from the several garrisons 
moved towards their res[)cctive places 
of assembly. They ailvanccd w'itb 
difficulty through the treinbling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials; who 

1 AmmianuB, xx. 1. Thevalour of LupUinus 
and his miliiaiy skill are acknowledged by the 
historian, who, in his affected language. acmiBes 
the general of exalting the horns of his pride, 
bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt 
whether he was more cruel or avaricious. The 
danger from the Scots and Piets was so serious, 
that Julian himself had some iboughU of pa»* 
sing over into the island. 
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attempted to excite their pity by silent 
despair, or loud lainentationa, while the 
wives of the soldiers, holding their 
infants in their arms, accused the deser- 
tion of their Imsbands, in the mixed 
language of grief, of tenVlerness, and of 
iii^Ugnation. This scene of general 
distress afflicted the humanity of the 
Cajsar ; he granted a sufficient number 
of post-waggons to transport the wives 
and families of the soldiers,* endea- 
voured to alleviate the hardships which 
he was constrained to inflict, and in- 
creased by the most laudable arts his 
own popularity and the discontent of 
the exiled troops. The grief of an 
armed multitude is soon converted into 
rage ; their licentious murmurs, which 
every hour were communicated from 
tent to tent with more boldness and 
effect, prepared their minds for the 
most daring acts of sedition : and by 
tlie connivance of their tribunes, a 
seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, 
w'hich painted in lively colours, the dis- 
grace of the Caesar, the oppression of 
the Gallic army, and the feeble vices 
of the tyrant of Asia. The servants 
of Constantins were astonislied and 
alarmed by the progress of this danger- 
ous spirit. They pressed the Caesar to 
hasten the dejiarturo of the troops ; but 
they imprudently rejected the honest 
and judicious advice of J ulian ; who 
proposed that they should not march 
through Paris, and suggested the 
danger and temptation of a last inter- 
view. 

As soon as the approach of the troops 

They proclaim was announced, the Cissar 
JuUaji emperor, -vvent out to meet them 
and ascended his tribunal, which had 
been erected in a ])laiii before the gates 
of the city. After distinguishing the 
ollirers and soldiers, who by their rank 
or merit deserved a peculiar attention, 
.Julian addressed himself in a studied 
orqtion to the surrounding multitude : 
he celebrated their exploits with grate- 
ful applause ; encouraged them to 
accept wdth alacrity the honour of 

1 Tie granted them the permiHsion of the 
eunsas davularia or elabiUaris. These post- 
waggons are often mentioned in the Ciodu, and 
were supiK.Kod to carry fifteen hundred pounds 
See Vales ad Animiari, 1. 


serving under the Cyts of a powerful 
and liberal monarch ; and admonislioil 
them that the commands of Augustus 
required an instant and clictaiul obed- 
ience. The soldiers, who were appre- 
hensive of offer ding their general by an 
indecent clamour, or of belying their 
sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstinate .silence ; 
and after a short pause were dismissed 
to their quarters. The principal officers 
were entertained by the Cte^ar, who 
professed, in the warmest language of 
friendship, his desire and his inability 
to reward, according to* their deserts, 
the brave, companions of his victories. 
They retired from the feast full of grief 
and perplexity ; and lamented the hard- 
ship of their fate, w'hich tore them 
from their beloved general and their 
native country The only expedient 
which could {revenf 'their separation 
was boldly agitattid and a])proved ; tJio 
popular resentment \ras insensibly 
moulded into a regular conspiracy ; 
their just reasons of comj)laint w ere 
heightened by passion, and their pas- 
sions were inilamed by wine ; as on the 
eve of tlieir departure, the troops W'cro 
indulged in licentious festivity. At the 
hour of midnight, the impetuous multi- 
tude, witli svv()rds, and bow's, and 
torches in their hands, rushccT into the 
suburbs ; encompassed the palace ; * 

1 Most probably the palace of the baths 
{Thf/rmarum,\ of which a Boliil and lofty hall 
atill subsists iu the Hue de la Harpe, Tiio 
buildings covered a considerable space of the 
modern quarter of the university ; and the 
gardens, under the Merovingian kings, com- 
municated with the abbey of St. Ueriuajn des 
I'rez. By the injuries of time ^nd tlie 
Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, 
in the twelfth century, to a maze of nuns : 
whose dark recesses, were the sceue of licen- 
tious love. 

Ex}ilicat aula sinus montemquc ampleciitur 
alis : 

Multiplicl latcbr& scelerum torsura ruborem. 

. . . pereuntis sa^jie l)U(iori8 

llelatiira mifas. Venerisque accoixmioda/urfis. 
(Thu.Mo lines arc quoted from the Architrenius, 
1. iv. c. S, a poetical work of John cle ifauteville 
or Jianville, a monk of St. Alban's, about the 
year IIUO. Sec Wartun’s History of English 
I’oetry, vol. i. dissert ii.) Yet such HufU 
might be less pernicious to mankind than 
the tlieological disputes of the Sorbonne, 
which have been idnct* ugiUited on iiio same 
gmuiid. lionamy, Wmi. do rAtadomie, tout* 

XV p (u.'j CS'il. 
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End, candesa of future dangers, pro- 
nounced the fatal and irrevocable 
words, Julian Augustus ! The prince, 
wliosc anxious suspense was interrupted 
by their disorderly acclamations, se- 
cured the doors against their intrusion; 
anil as long as it was in his power, 
secluded his person and dignity from 
tlic accidents of u nocturnal tumult. 
At tlicdawn of day, the soldiers, whose 
zefij was irritated by oi)po,sition, forcibly 
entered tlie palace, seized witli respect- 
ful violence, the object of their choice, 
guarded Julian, with drawn swords, 
through the atreets of Paris, placed him 
on the tribunal, and wdth repeated 
shouts saluted him as their emperor. 
Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated 
the propriety of resisting their treason- 
able designs, and of preparing for his 
oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. 
Addressing hiiitecU^^ turns to the 
multitude and to individuals, ho some- 
timos implored their mercy, and some* 
times expressed his indigiuitioii ; coii- 
jurod them not to sully the fame of 
their immortal victories ; and veiiturcMl 
to promise, that if tln^y would imnieili- 
iitely return to their aJh'giaiice, he 
would undertake to obtain from the 
emperor not only a free and gracious 
pardon, but even the revocation of the 
orders >»’hieh had excited ilieir resent- 
ment. But tlic sohliers, who were 
<’ons(uous of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of .Fuliaii than 
on tlic clemency of the emperor, Tlieir 
/.cal was insensibly turned into im])a- 
ticiice, and tlieir inipaticnce, into rage. 
'Idle inflexible Ciesar KU.stained, till tlie 
thud hour of the day, tlieir prayers, 
tlieir reproaches, and tlieir moiiaces ; 
nor did lie yield till he liad been re- 
peatedly assLiJied, tliRt if he wished to 
liv(i, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a siiield in the pivseiice are I 
amidst the iinauiinous acclamations of 
the troops ; a rich iiiiUtary collar, which 
was offered by chance, supplied the 
want of a diadem ‘ ; tiie ceremony was 

A Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian 
attended to the forms of superstitious cere- 
mony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious 
use of a female necklace, or a horse collar, 
which the impatient soldiers would have em- 
yloj^od in the room of a diadem. 


concluded by the promise of a BioddiTate 
donative ; ' and the new empero^^ over- 
whelmed with real or affected grief, 
retired into the most secret reee:>8es of 
his apartment.^ 

The grief o# Julian could proceed only 
from his inuoeeiico ; but his protestanom 
his innocence must appear lunoceuce 
extremely doubtfuP in the eyes of those 
who have learned to suspect the motives 
and the professions of princes. His 
lively and active mind was susceptible 
of the various itnpressious of hope and 
fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty 
and of ambition, of tbe love of fame and 
of the fear of reproach. But it is in 
possible for us to calculate the respi'o 
tivo weight and opi'.ration of these seiiti- 
ments ; or to ascertain the principles of 
action which miglii escape the observa- 
tion, while they guided, or rather im- 
jielled, the steps of Julian himself, fl'ho 
<Iiscoiitent of the troops w'as produced 
by tlie malice of his enemies ; their 
tumult was the natural ell'ect of interest 
and of passion ; and if Julian had tried 
j to conceal a deep ilcsigii under the ap- 
pearaiiees of cham^e, he must liave cm- 
ployeil the most coiisumnuite artilice 
witiiout ni‘cessity, and probably with- 
out siK'coss. He bolemiily deelares, in 
tlie presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of 
Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other 
deititss, that till the close of the evening 
which preceded his elevation, he was 
utterly ignorant of the designs of the 
soldiers and it may seem ungenerou" 

^ All equal proiwrtion of gold and .silver, liv* 
pieces of the former, one pound of tlic laiUu : 
the whole amounting to about five pouua.-* ten 
rfhilling.; of our nnmey. 

- I’or the whc)l« n.i,nativ6 of this revolt, w* 
m.av appeal to authentic ami origiual niatci lab* * 
Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athemen«em, p 
282, 283, 284). Lihaniua (Oral. Parental, c. 4 4. 
48, in Ka))riciu8 Bibliot. <Jrnc. tom. vii. p. -iW 
273), Animlanus (tv. 4), and Zosirnus (1. lii. p 
151, ir.J, 153), who, in the reign of Juliat., 
appears to follow the moxo respectable aullior- 
ity of Eunapius. With such guides we /unj/d 
neglect the abbre viators and ecclesiastica? lii» 
toriauB. 

3 Eutropius, a respectable witness, usr.s i 
doubtful expression, “consensu niihtum'’(x 
J5.) Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignoran** 
might excuse his fanatici.sm, directly ••.hurgo, 
the apostate with pre.sumption, madne.ss, ami 
impious rebellion, a,tf4»hu»y Jiirifaiecj avi/SiiA. 
Orat. ili. p. 67. 

* Julian, ad S.P.Q. Athen. p. 284. TM 

2n 
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to distrust the honour of a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the super- 
stitious conlidenco that Constantius was 
the enemy, and that he himself was the 
favourite of tlie gods, might prompt him 
to desh’e, to solicit, and even to hasten 
the huspicious moment of his reign, 
which M-^as predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When 
Julian had received the intelligence of 
the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a 
short slumber ; and afterwards related 
to his friends that he had seen the 
genius of the empire waiting with some 
impatience at his door, pressing for ad- 
mittance, and reproaching his want of 
spirit and ambition.* Astonished and 
perplexed, he addressed his prayers to 
the great Jupiter, who immediately 
signified, by a clear and manifest omen, 
tliat he should submit to the will of 
1 leaven and of the army. The conduct 
which disclaims the ordinary maxims of 
reason excites our suspicion and eludes 
our iiKpiiry. ^Vhcnevo^ the spirit of 
fanaticism, at once so orodnloiis and so 
crafty, lias insinuated itself into a noble 
mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital 
principles of virtue aiul veracity. 

To motlerate the zi'al of his )»avty to 
emi^aRsv to protect tlie pcrsoiis of his 

coiibtantiUB ('iK riiie.s,-' to defeat ami to 
desjusc the seciet cnt<*rpri8cs which 
were loniicd against bih life and dignitv, 
were the cares which einploycid the first 
days of the reign of tlie new emjicror. 
AlLiiough he wasiiriiily resolved to mam- 
tain the station which he had a.syumed, 
he was still desirous of saving liis 
country from the calamities of civil war, 
ol declining a conte.st with the superior 

d> mat AbbiS do la lileterio (Vie de Julicn, p. 

is aiuioat inclined to respect tlie devout 
))rolestations of a l^agau. 

1 Ainmian. xx. 6, with the Note of Linden- 
bro;fiub on the Genius of the Empire. Julian 
himself, in a conAdeutial leLter to his friend 
and physician, Oribasius (Epist. xvii. p. :iS4), 
ineuitious another dream, to which, before the 
event, he gave credit, of a stately tree thrown 
to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep 
root into the earth. Even in his sleep, the 
mind of the Ca*&ar must have been agitated by 
the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zusimus 
(1. iii. p. 165) relates a subsequent dream. 

3 The difficult situation of the prince of a 
ieb(dlious army is finely described by I’acItiM 
(ilibt. 1. 80 sr>.) But Otho bad much cudl, 
aad much less abilities, than J uiian. 


forces of Constantius, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of 
perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with 
the ensigns of military and Imperial 
pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to fjie soldiers, who glowed 
with ardent enthusiasm in the cause ot 
their pupil, their leader, and their 
friend. He recapitulated their vic- 
tories, lamented their sufferings, ajv 

E lauded their resolution, animated their 
opes, and checked their impetaosity ; 
nor did he dismiss the assembly till he 
had obtained a solemn promise from the 
troops, that if the emperul* of the J^ast 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, 
they would renounce any \iews of con- 
quest, and satisfy themselves with the 
tranquil possession of the Gallic pro- 
vinces. On this foiiiidatioii he com- 
posed, in his name, and in that o! 
the army, a e^cioii' and moderate 
epistle,* which was delivered to J’eii- 
tadius, his master of the ‘offices, and to 
his chamberlain Kutherius, two am- 
bassadors whom he appointed to receive 
the answer and observe the disposi- 
tions of Const-iutius. This epistle is in- 
8<‘rihed u itli the modest appellation of 
Cicsar ; but Julian solicits, in a peremp- 
tory tiiougli respectful manner, the 
conlirmation of the title ot A-ugustu.s. 
He acknowledges the irrcgiilartty of his 
own election, while he justifies in some 
measure tlie resentment and violence of 
the troops which liad extorted his re- 
luct-int consent. He allows tlie siqin;- 
m.'uty of his brother Constantius; and 
engages to send him an annual present 
of Spanish horses, to recruit his army 
with a select number of barbarian 
youths, and to accejit from his choio(‘ a 
Preetorian pnefect of approved discre- 
tion and fidelity. ” Hut 'ne reserves for 
himself the uomiuatiou of his other civil 
and military ofiicers, with the troops, 
the revenue, and the sovereignty of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. JIc ad 
monishes the emperor to consult tlie 
dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts 
of those venal flatterers, wlio subsist only 

1 To this ostensible epistle he added, says 
Ammianus, private lei tern, objut^'utdiias, et 
inordaces, winch tin; Iii‘<t,orian h«d not sei-u. and 
would not have published, i^uiiaps they uevux 
i eaiuled. 
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by the discord of princes ; and to em- 
brace the offer of a fair and honourable 
treaty, equally advantageous to the re- 
]»uMic and to the house of Constantine, 
in this negociiitiou Juliah claimed no 
more than he already nossessed. The 
delegated authority, which he had long 
cxercisod over the provinces of Caul, 
and Britain, was still obeyed 
und(}r a name more independent and 
augtist. The soldiers and the peoph 
rejoiced in a revolution which was not 
8t.uiied even with the blood of the 
guilty. Florentiua was a fugitive ; 
Lui)iciniis a prisoner. The persons wh(» 
were disaffected to the new goveriiiiiont 
were diaannod and seciirca ; and the 
vacant offices were distributed accord- 
ing to the recommendation of merit, by 
a prince who despised the intrigues of 
the palace and the ^clamours of the 
aohlicrs.* 

The negociatioiia of peace w<!re accoin- 
Tii-I fourth and pJMiicd and supported by 
luLh fexvijsdinoa the most vigorous pvc- 

bfVOUi ® fni 

louue AD. parations for \v*ar. The 
obo, 301 . army which Julian hehl 
in readiness for immediate action wits 
rceriiitod and augmented by the dis- 
onlers of tlie times. The cruel persecu- 
tion of the faction Magnentius had 
Idled Gaul with numerous bauds of out- 
laws aiJll robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a prince whom they could trust, 
submitted to the restraints of military 
discipline, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and govern- 
ment of Constaiitius.® As soon as the 
season of the year permitted Julian to 
laUtfthe field, he appeared at the head 
of his legions ; threw a bridge over the 
Jthine in the neighbourhood of Cloves ; 
and prepared to cha^ise the perfidy of 
the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who 
presumed that they might ravage with 

1 See the first transactions of his reign, in 
Julian ad S.P.Ci. A then. p. 2S5, Ammi- 
snus, XX. 6. S. Libaii. Orat. Tareut. c. 49, 50, 
p. 273-‘.i7<i. 

2 Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50. p. 275, 270. A 
•trange disorder, since it continued above seven 
years. In the factions of the Greek republics, 
the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons ; and 
Isocrates assures Philip, that It would be easier 
to raise an array from the vagabonds than from 
the cities. Sise Hume’s Ksiays, tum- ^ P- ^20, 
427 . 


impunity the frontiers of a (livided*cm- 
pire. The difficulty as well as glory of 
tliis entorprise constated in a laborioiia 
march ; and Julian hadcoiujiicredas soon 
as lie could penetrate into a country, 
wdiich formerprinccs had considered aa 
inaccessible. After he had given peace 
to the barbarians, the emperor carefully 
I visited the fortifications along the Hhine 
from Olevcs to Basil ; surveyed, w'ith 
peculiar attention, the tcrritorii',.? which 
he had recovered from the hands of the 
Aleinanni, passed through Besiin^on,* 
which had severely suffered from thojr 
fury, and fixed ids headquarters at 
Vienna for the ensuing winter, i’ho 
harrier of Gaul was improved and 
streiigthciied with additional fortifica- 
tions ; and J ulian entertained some 
hopes that the (mermans whom he had so 
often vanquished might, in his absence. 
]>o restrained ))y the terror of Jus name. 
Vadomair'* was the only prince of the 
Almnnnni whom he esteemed or feared ; 
and while the snlitli'. barbarian affected 
to observe the faith of trcati»'.8, the pro- 
gress of his arms threatened the state 
with an unseasonable ami dangerous 
war. The policy of J ulian condescended 
to surprise the prince of tlio Alenianni 
by his own arts ; and Vadoinair who, 
in the character of a friend, had in- 
cautiously accepted an invitation from 
the lioinaii governors, wa.s seized in the 
midst of the entertainment, and sent 
away iirisoner into th^ heart of Spain. 
Beh^rc the barbiirians wu^re recovered 
from their amazement, the emperor 
appeared in arms on the banks of tho 
lihine, and, once more crossing the river, 
reiuiwed tho deep impressions of terror 
and respect which had been already 
made by four preccduig expeditions. 

1 Julian (Kpist. xxxviil. p. 414) giv^s a short 
description of Vesontio, or ItusaTK^on, a rocky 
peninsula almost encircleil by the river Donz : 
once a magnificent city, filb'd with temples. 

now reduced to a small town, emerging, 
however, from its ruins. 

2 Vadomair entered into tho Homan service, 
and was promoted from a barbarian kingdom to 
the military rank of duke of Ph‘ .‘iiicia. He still 
retained the same artful cliaracter (Ammian. 
xxl, 4); but, under tlie reign of Valons, he 
signalised his valour in tho Armenian war 
(xxix. 1 ) 

•< Ammian. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4 , 21oxuuuh, 1 iiS 
p. 155. 
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T&e ambasBadon o! Julian had been 
PraitieM* treaty instructed to execute, with 
deciaratioa tho uti/iost diligence, their 
important commission. 
But, ill their passage 
through Italy and Illyricuhi, tlicy were 
detaiacd by the tedious and alTected 
delays of tho provincial governors ; they 
were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia ; and wlien at length they were 
admitted to the presence of Constantins, 
they found that he had already con- 
ceived, from the despatches of his own 
officers, the most unfavourable opinion of 
the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic 
army. The letters were heard with 
impatience ; the trembling messengers 
were dismissed with indignation and 
contempt ; and the looks, tlie gestures, 
the furious language of the monarch, 
•xprcsbcd the disonler of his soid. Xlie 
domestic connection, w’hich might have 
reconciled the brother and the husband 
of Helena, was recently dissolved by the 
death of that princess, whoso pregnancy 
had been several times fruitless, anti 
was at last fatal to herself. ‘ I'lie cm- 
X)rBSS Kusebia had prcservc<l, to tho last 
moinout of her life, the warm and even 
jealous aficction which she liad con- 
ceived for Julian ; and her mild luilucncc 
might have moderated the rcsentmenl 
of a prince who, since her death, w;ih 
abandoned to bis own passions, and to 
the arts of his eunuchs. But the terror 
of a foreign invasion obliged Iiim to 
Bus})eiid the )>anis!imcnt or a private 
enemy : he continued his march towards 
the confines of Borsia, and thought it 
sufficient to signify tine conditions which 
might entitle Julian and his guilty 
followers to the clemency of their 

1 Uer remains were sent to Ituine, and in- 
terred near tho.se of iier sister Oonstantina, in 
the suburb of tho Via Nomentana, Amuiian. 
xzi. 1. Libaniuri has composed a very weak 
apology, to Justify his hero from a very absurd 
ciinr&e of poisoning his wife, and rewarding her 
jjhydiciau with ins mother’s jewels. (See the 
seventh of seventeen new orations, published 
at Venice 1704, from a MS. in St. Mark's library, 
1>. 117-127.) Elpidius, the Praetorian prsefect of 
the East, to whose evidence the accuser of 
Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius, as 
tfeminaU and ungrateful ; yet the religion of 
Elpidius is praised by Jerome (tom. i. p. 243), 
and his humanity by >.«miiaDUs (zzi. 6.) 


offended sovereign. Ho required that 
the' presumptuous Cassar should ex- 
pressly renounce the appellation and 
rank of Augustus, which he had aC' 
cepted from the rebels ; tliat he should 
descend to his former station of a 
limited and dependent minister ; that 
he should vest the powers of the state 
and army in the hands of those officers 
who were appointed by the Imperial 
court ; and that he should trust chia 
safety to the assurances of pardon, which 
were announced by Epictetus, a Gailio 
bi.siiop, and one of the Arian favourites of 
Constantins. Several months were in- 
effectually consumed in a treaty wliich 
was negociaLed at tiic distance of three 
tlionsand miles between Paris and 
Antioch ; and as soon as Julian per- 
ceived that his moderate and respect 1 ul 
behaviour served .pnly to irritate tiui 
pride of an im^aeabjk adversary, he 
boldly resol vOil to eo*: nit his lilc and 
fortune to tho chance of a civil war. 
He gave a public and military audience 
I to the qiuestor Leonas ; tiie haughty 
ejastle of Constantins was read to the 
attentive multitude; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most llaltering deier- 
ence, that he was icaily to resign the 
title of Augustus, if he could obtain tho 
consent of tiioso wliomho ackiiovvledgi d 
as the authors of ids oIevati«iu. The 
faint proposal was iinpotuously silenced; 
and the acclamations of ** Julian Au- 
gustus, continue to reign by the author- 
ity or the army, of tho [icople, of 
the I'epublic which you have saved,*’ 
thundered at once from every part of 
tiio field, and terrified the jiaic am- 
bassador of Constantius. A part of tlio 
letter was afterwards read, in winch 
the emperor arraigned the ingratitude 
of Julian, whom he had* invested with 
the honours of the purple; wJiom he 
had educ.'ited with so much caie and 
tenderness ; w'hoin he had jireservcd in 
Ids infancy, when he was left a liclples.s 
orx>lian. “ An orpliaii ! ” interrupted 
Julian, who justified his cause** liy in- 
dulging his passions, “ does the ah.s.is.^m 
of my family rcpro.ich me that 1 
left an orphan ? He urges mo to revenge 
those injuries which I have long studied 
to forget.” The assembly was dis* 
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Qiisaed ; aad Leonas, wlio, with some 
difficulty, had been protected from the 
popular fury, was sent back to his 
master with an epistle, in whicli Julian 
expressed, in a strain oSthe most vehe- 
ment eioQueuce, the sentiments of con- 
tempt, of hatred, and of resentment, 
wliich had been suppresse;^ **^d em- 
bittered by the dissimulation of twenty 
oars. After this message, which might 
e consMered as a signal of irreconcilc* 
able war, Julian who, some weeks 
before, had celebrated the Christian 
festival of ^lie Epiphany," made a 
public declaration that he (Committed 
the care of liis safety to the immoktal 
GODS ; and thus publicly renounced the 
religion, as well as the friendship, of 
CoDhtiintius.^' 

The situation j^f J^an required a 
Julian proparca vigVous^ud iiumudiate 

toatia. ■ n.M)lutiou. He had dis- 
Conitantiu i 

covci’cd, Iroui intcivcptcd 
letters, that his adveiv^ary, .sacrilicing 
the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited tlm bar- 
barians to invade the provinces of tlie 
West. The position of two niag;izincs, 
one of thoift <3ollcctud on the banks of 
the lake of Constance, the otlier formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed 
to indicate the march of two armies ; 
and the size of thc^c magazines, each of 
which consisted of six hundred thousand 

1 Feriarum die quern celebrantes mense 
Januatio, Christiani Efiphania dictitant, pro- 
gressuB in coram ecclesiam, eoletaniter numine 
oraLo discessit. Ammian. zxL 2. Zonoras 
obsewes, that it was on Christmas day, and his 
assertion is not inconsistent ; since the churches 
of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on 
the same day (the sixth of January) the nativity 
an (I the baptism 0 $ their Saviour. The Bomans, 
as ignorant as their brethren of the real date of 
llis birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th 
of December, the Brumalia, or winter solstice, 
wliBu the pagans annually celebrated the birm 
of the sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, 1. xx. c. 4 ; and Beausobro, 
Hist. CrUique du Manicheisme, tom. il. p. G90> 
VOO. 

- The public and secret negociations between 
Constantins and Julian must be extracted, 
witli sciiuo caution, from Julian himself (Orat. 
ad S. P. Q. A then. p. 28»<), JJbanius (Orat. 
Parent c. 51 , ]». 27G), Amtnianus (xx. 9), Zosi- 
mus (1. iii. p. 164), and even Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. 
xiii. p. 20, 21, 22\ who, on this occasion, appears 
to have possi^od and used some valuable 
mavciula. 


<iuarters of w Imat, or rather flouTf" was 
a threatening evidcu^ie of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy who prepared 
to surround biiri. But the Imperial 
legions wore still in their distant quar- 
ters of Asia; the Danube was fccibly 
guarded, and if Julian could occupy, by 
a sudden incursion, the important pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he might eiqieet 
that a people of soldiers would resort to 
his standard, and that the rich mines 
of gold and silver would contribute to tin* 
expenses of the civil war. He proposed 
this bold enterprise to the assembly of 
the soldiers, inspired them with a just 
confidence in their general and in them- 
selves ; and exhorted them to maintain 
their reputation of being terrible to the 
enemy, moderate to their fellow-citizens, 
and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received with 
the loudest acclamations, and the same 
troops which had taken up arms against 
Constantins, when he summoned them 
to leave (Jaul, now declared with alac- 
rity that they would follow Julian to 
the farthest extremities of Europe or 
Asia. The oath of fidelity was ad- 
ministered ; and the soldiei’s, clashing 
tli('ir shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to their tliroats, devoted thetn- 
selves, with horrid imprecations, to the 
service of a leader whom they celebrated 
as the deliverer of Gaul, and the con- 
queror of the Germans.’^ This solcmri 
engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by anection rather than by duty, was 
singly opposed by Nebridius, who had 
been admitted to the office of Prmtorian 
prefect. That faithful minister, alone 
and unassisted, assorted the rights of 
Constantins in the midst of an armed and 
angry multitude, to whose fury he had 
almost fallen an lionourable but useless 
sacrifice. After losing one of his hands 
by the stroke of a sword, he embraced 
the knees of the prince whom he had 
offended. Julian covered the priefect 

1 Three hundred myriads, or three mUlions of 
mcdtmni, a com-moasure familiar to the A then* 
ians, and which contained six Koman modii, 
Julian explains, like a gnldiur and a statesman, 
the danger of his situation, and the netcessity 
and advantages of an ofi’ensive war (ad S.F.(i^ 
Athen. p. 236, 287). 

X See bis oration and the behaviour of fcbe 
troops, in Ammian. xxl. A 
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witii ^ift Imperial mantle, ami protect- 1 
on; liim from Hut zeal of his i(.lh>wcrs, 
(iismis3i‘<,l him to his own honse with 
leas respect tliati was perhapa due to the 
virtue of an enemy/ Ihe liigh ollice 
of ^ebridius w^aa bestowed on Sallust ; 
and the provinces of Gaul, which were 
now delivered from the intolerable op- 
pression of taxes, enjoyed the mihi and 
(equitable administration of the friend of 
.1 ulian, who was permitted to practise 
those virtues which he had instilled into 
the mind of his pupil. •* 

The hopes of Julian depended much 

Hi. march from of hia 

tnoaiuu<MULo troops than on the ccic- 

niyrioum. j.-^y niotioiis. In 

the execution of a daring enterprise, he 
availed himself of every precaution, as 
fur as x>^i^‘lenco could auggest; and 
where prudence qould no longer ac- 
company his steps, ho trusted the event 
to valour and to fortune. In the neigh- 
bourhood of liasil ho assembled and 
tlivided his army.^ One body, which 
consisted of ten thousand men, was 
directed under the command of Nevitta, 
general of tho cavalry, to advance 
through the midland parts of Ithsatia 
and Koricum. A similar division of 
troops, under the orders of .lovius and 
J ovinus, prepared to follow the oblique 
course oi the highways, through tho 
Alps and the northern confines of Italy. 
The iiistructions to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision ; 
to hasten their march in close and com- 
pact columns, which, according to the 
disposition of tho ground, might readily 
be changed into any order of battle ; 
to secure themselves against the sur- 
prises of the night by strong posts and 

1 He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant 
pnafect, whom he sent into Tuscany (Ammian. 
xxi. 6). liibanius, with savage fury, insults 
Hebridius. applauds the soldiers, and almost 
eansures tne humanity of Julian (Oral. Parent, 
c. tS, p. 278). 

3 Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion, Julian 
obeyed the law which he publicly imposed on 
himself. Heque civiliB quisquam judex nec 
militaris rector, alio quodam prseter meiita 
suffragante, ad potiorem veniat gradum. f Am- 
mian. xz. b). Absence did not weaken his re- 
gard for Sallust, with whose name {JuJk 9BS) he 
honoured the consulship. 

i^Tximianus (xxi. 8) ascribes the same 
and the pame motive, to Alexander 
the '•rrst, nnd othsr g^cnls. 


vigilant guards; to prevent resistance 
by their unexpected arrival; to elude 
examination by their sudden departure; 
to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name ; and to join 
their sovereign under tlie walls of 
Sirmiiim. For himself , J ulian had re- 
served a more dilHcult and extraordin- 
ary part, lie selected tliree thousand 
bravo and active voliuitecjrs, resolived, 
like their leader, to cast behind them 
every hope of retreat ; at the head of 
this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged 
into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black 
Forest, which conceals the sources of tho 
Danube'^,* and for many days tho fate of 
J ulian was unknown to tlio world. The 
secrecy of his march, his diligence and 
vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; ho 
forced his way over mountaius and 
morasses, occuyCed tl/ bridges or sw^am 
the rivers, his direct course* 

without reflecting whether he traversed 
the territory of the liomans or of the 
barbarians, and at length emerged be- 
tween llatisbon and Vienna, at the 
place where he designed to eiribark his 
troops on tho Danube. By a well-con- 
certed stratcjgein, he seized a fleet of 
light brigantines* as it lay at anchor ; 
secured a supply of coarse provisions 
sufliclent to satisfy the iudclfcate but 
voracious appetite of a Gallic army, and 
boldly committed himself to the stream 
of tho Danube. The labours of hia 
mariners, w'ho plied their oars with in- 

1 This wood was a part of the great IJercynian 
forest, which, in the time of Cwsar, stretched 
away from the country of the Kauraci (Basil) 
into the boundless regions of the JNortb. bee 
Cluver, (lermania Antique, 1. iii. c. 47. 

Compare Libanius, Orat. Tarent. c. 53, p. 
278, 27U, with Gregory Naxianzen, Orat. iii. !• 
68. Even the saint, admires tlie speed and 
seem*/ uf this march. A modern divine might 
apply to the progress of Julian the lines which 
were originally designed fur another apostate : 

“ So e.igcrly the fiend, 

O’er bog, or steep, through ulra-it, rough, dense, 
or rare, 

With head, hands, vings, or feet pursues hia 
way, 

And bwitns, or sinks, or wadi^s, or creeps, or 
flies." 

3 In that interval the Notitia places two or 
three fleets, the Laurlacensis (at Lauriacuiu, or 
Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Magiuensis ; and 
mentions five legions or cohorts of liihurnarii, 
who i;>houh1 be a sort of nisriuoft, fleet. IviU. 
edit. Labb. 
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cessant diligence, and the steady con- 
tiiiuauue of a favourable wind, carried 
his tleet above seven hundred miles in 
eleven days,' and he had already disem- 
barked his troops at Bouonia,* only 
liiuetocu miles from <iirmium, before 
his enemies could receive any certain 
intelligence that he had left the bai:dc8 
of the Khiiie. In the course of this long 
au(J rapid navigation, the mind of Julian 
was tixed on the object of his enterprise, 
iiiul th'ough he accepted the deputations 
of some cities, which hastened to claim 
the merit o{ an early submission, he 
passed before the hostile stations, which 
were placed along the river, without 
indulging the temptation of signaliz- 
ing a useless and ilbtimed valour. The 
banks of the Danube were crowded on 
either side with spectators, who gazed 
on the military^poiJUiL anticipated the 
importance of tllic event, and didused 
through the adjacent country the fame 
of a young hero, wdio advanced with 
more than mortal speed at the head of 
the innumerable forces of the West, 
ljucilian, who, wdth the rank of general 
of the cavalry, commanded the military 
I)ow^crs of llJyricum, w'as alarmed and 
j)erplcxed by the doubtful reports, which 
he could iieitlior reject nor believe. He 
had t;^vcii some slow un<l irresolute 
measures for the purpose of collecting 
his troops, when he was surprised by 
Dagalaiphus, an active oilicer, whom 
J uliau, as soon as he landed at Bonoiiia, 
had pushed forward with some light 
infauiry. The captive general, un> 
certain of his life or death, was hastily 
thjsQW'ii upon a horse, and conducted to 
the presence of Julian, who kindly 
raised him from the ground, and dis- 
pelled the teyor and amazement which 
seemed to stupefy his faculties. But 
Lucilian had no sooner recovered his 
s])irits, than he betrayed his want of 
discretion, by presuming to admonish 
his conqueror, that he had rashly 
ventured, with a handful of men, to 

^ 2osimuB alone (1. iii. p. 15(>) bas specified 
this interesting circumstance. Mamertiuus (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xi. (5'-t>), who accompanied Julian 
as count of the sacred largesses, describes this 
voyage in a florid and picturesque manner, 
challenges Triptolemus and the A rgunauts of 
Greei'e, ^vc. 

* iianvHtar. Alannert . — 


expose his person in the midst of hia 
enemies. “Beserve for your ^nastor 
Constantins tliese tiAiid remonstrances,’* 
replied Julian, with a smile of contempt ; 
“when I gaye you my purple to kiss, 

I received you not as a counsellor, 
but as a suppliant.” Conscious *that 
cueccss alone could justify his attempt, 
and that boldness only could conimaiiil 
success, he instantly advanced at the 
head of three thousand soldiers, to at- 
tiick the strongest and most populous 
city of the Illyrian provinces. As lie 
entered the long suburb of Siriniiuii, he 
w’as received by the joyful aeclainations 
of the army and p(*oj>ie, w'lio, erowiicd 
with flowers, and holdnig lighted tnpers 
in their hands, conducte<l ththr acknow- 
ledged sovendgn to his imperial n si- 
deuce. Two days w’ere devoted to the 
public joy, w’hich was celebrated liy tin* 
games of the Circus ; luit early on the 
momingof the third day, Julian marched 
to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in 
the detiles of Mount Hamms, which, 
almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the pro- 
vinces of Thrace and Dacia by an abi iipt 
descent towards the former, and a gentle 
declivity on tlic side of the latter. * The 
defence of this important post was en- 
trusted to the brave Nevitta, who, as 
well as the generals of the Italian 
division, successfully executed the plan 
of the march and junction which their 
master had so ably conceived.*' 

The liomage which Julian obtained 
from the fears or the Hejunti-aeahii 
inclination of the people, ®*’“*®* 
extended far beyond the immediate 
effect of his arms.'^ The priefectures of 
Italy and Illyricum were administered 
by Taurus and Florentius, who united 
that important otlice with the vain 

1 The description of Ammianns, which might 
be supported by collatenil evidence, ascci turns 
the precise situation of the Armubtitr, .Su<cori6w, 
or passes of 6ucci. M. d'AnviUe from tile trif- 
ling resemblance of names, has placed them be- 
tween aardica and Naissus. For my own justi- 
fication, I am obliged to mention the only error 
which 1 have discovered in tlie maps or writings 
of that admirable geographer. 

* Whatever circumstances we may borrow 
elsewhere, Ammianus (zxi. 8-1&; still sui>pUes 
the series of the narrative. 

Ammian. xxi. 9, lo. Libanius, Omt. Far- 
tint. c. 54, p. 279, ; ^siiiiuK, 1. ni p. !.>:> 197* 
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honours of the consulship ; and, as those 
magistrates had retired 'with pre(M*pita- 
tioii to the court of Asia, Julian, who 
could not always restrain the levity of 
his temper, stigmatized ttieir Hight hy 
iul<hv>{5» in all the Acts of the Year, the 
c[)itliet of fugitire to the names ot the 
two consuls. The provinces which had 
been deserted hy their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an em- 
peror, who, conciliating the qualities of 
a soldier with those of a ])hil(JS(){)her, 
was C(]ually admired in tlie camps of 
the Danube and in the cities of (Ireece. 
From his palace, or, more properly, 
from his headquarters of Sirmium ami 
Naissus, he distributed, to the principal 
cities of the cin])ire, a laboured apology 
for his own conduct ; published the 
secret dcspatclies of Constantins, and 
solicited the judgment of mankind be- 
twt‘cn two competitors, the one of whom 
had expelled, ami the other had iiniled 
the liarbarians.^ Julian, whose mind 
was deeply wounded liy tlic reproach 
of ingi’atitude, aspired to maintain, by 
argument as v'ell as by arms, the sup- 
erior merit of his oaiuse ; ami to excel 
not only in the arts ot war, but in those 
of com [losi lion. His epistle to the 
senate and people of Athens seems to 
have, been dictated by an elegant en- 
thusiasm, which prompted liim to 
submit his actions and his motives to 
the degenerate Athenians of his owm 
times, with the same humble deference 
as if he had been pleading, in the days 
of Aristides, before the tribunal of the 

1 Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positivelf 
asserts that he interct'pted tlie letters of Con- 
stantius to the barbarians: and Libanius as 
positivelj aflirms that he read tlieni on his 
inarch to the troops and the cities. Yet Am- 
mianuB (xzi. 4) expresses himself with cool and 
candid hesitation, si fanur solxus admittenda 
eat fides. He specifies, however, an intercepted 
letter from Vadoinair to Constantins, which 
supii^ses an intimate correspondence between 
them ; " Cmsar tuns disciplinam non habet." 

Zosimus mentions his epistles to tlie Athen- 
ians, the Corinthians, and the Lacedwinonians. 
The substanoe was probably the same, thon^h 
the address was properly varied. The epistle 
to the Athenians is still extant (p. 268-287), and 
has afforded mudi valuable information. It 
deservea the praises of the Abb4 de la Bleterie 
(Pvaf.w THistelrs d# JoWen, p.'24, 25), and is 
(me 0 ? itoe best anatfeaUMS id be found in any 
isnj,'aajfe 


Areopagus. His application to the 
senate of Rome, whicli was still per- 
mitteil to bestow the titles of imperial 
power, was agreeable to the forms of 
the expiring republic. An asseinliljr 
was summoned by Tertullus, pnefect of 
the city; the epistle of Juliiin was 
read ; and, as he appeared to be master 
of Italy, his 'Claims were admitted with- 
out a dissenting voice. His obli^iue 
censure of the innovations of Constan- 
tine, and his passionate invective against 
the vices ol Constantins, were heard 
with less satisfaction : and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unani- 
mously exclaimed, “ ResfU'.et. we be- 
seeeli you, the author of 3'our own 
fortune”'- an artful exprc-ssion, which 
according to the chance of Mar, might 
be difierently cxplaiiu’d ; as a manly 
reproof of the inaff^aitu/ / of th«‘ usurper, 
or as a flattering confession, that a 
single act of sut*h benetit to the state 
ought to atone fur all the failings of 
Constantins. 

The intelligence of the march and 
rapid progress of Julian Hogtiie propara- 
was speedily transmitted 
to his rival, Mdio,by the retreat of Sapor, 
liad obtained some respite from the 
Persian W'ar. Disguising the anguish of 
his soul under the scrnl)lancC(KJ con- 
tempt, Constantins professed hia inten- 
tion of returning into JOurope, and of 
giving chase to Julian ; for he never 
spoke of his military expedition in any 
other light than that of a hunting 
party.® In the camp of Hicrapolis, in 
Syria, he communicated this design to 
his army ; slightly mentioned the guilt 
and rashness of the Caesar, and ventured 
to assure them, that if the mutineers of 
Gaul presumed to meet* them in the 
field, they would be unable to su.stain 
the tire of their eyes, and the irresistible 
weight of their shout of onset. The 
speech of the emperor W’as received with 
military applause ; and Theodotus, the 
president of the council of ]Iiei%.polis, 

1 Aurim'itxwrevtrfMxamroqam.us. Ammian. 
xxi. 10. It is anui.'aing enough to observe th« 
B(‘crrt contlictB of the senate between flattexy 
an<i fear. See Tacit, i. 85. 

3 Tanquam venaticiam pnedam caperet : boo 
enim' ad leniendum suorum metum subiiMit 
pnu'dicabat. Aminian. xxi. 7. 
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requested, with tears of adulation, thXt 
hU city might be adorned with tlic licad 
of the vanquished rebel.' A cho^ell 
detach incut was despatched away in 
post-waggons, to secure^ if it were yet 
possible, the pass of Sticci ; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines, 
wliich had ]»ecii prepared against Sapor, 
wcu’c appropriated to the sefvice of the 
.•ivil*war ; and tlie domestic victories of 
Constaii];iu8 inspired his partisans with 
the most sanguine assurances of success. 
The notary Gaudciitins had occupied in 
his name the .provinces of Africa; the 
subsistGU('.e of Jtomc was intercepted ; 
and the distress of Julian was? increased 
by an unexpected event wliich might 
have been productive of fatal conse- 
(| lienees. Julian had received the sub- 
mission of two legions and a cohort of 
arcliers, who wercsetati^cd at Sirmium ; 
but he suspected, with reason, the fidel- 
ity of those troops, which had been 
distinguislied by the lunporor ; a.nd it 
was tlioiight cxpedii’iit, under tlie jirc- 
loncc of ihe ex])Oded stiite of the Gallic 
fi'ontier to dismiss them from the most 
important scene of a<ition, '^I’hey ad- 
vanced, with reluctance, as far as the 
confines of Italy, but as they dreaded 
the length of the W'ay, and the savage 
fierccnessfcof the (iermans, they resolved, 
)»y the instigation of one ot their tri- ' 
billies, to halt at Aquihu'a, and to erect 
the banners of Constantins on the walls 
of that impregnable city. The vigilance 
of Julian perceived at once the extent 
of the mischief, and the necessity of 
applying an immediate remedy. By 
his (ftrder, Jovinus led back a part of 
the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aqiiileia was formed wdth diligence, 
and prosecuted with*vigour. But the 
legionaries, who seemed to have rejected 
the yoke of discipline, conducted the 
defence of the place witli skill and per- 
severance, invited the rest of Italy to 
imitate the example of their courage 
and loy*aHy, and threatened the retreat 
of Julian, if he should be forced to yield 

^ See the speech and preparations in Ammi- 
anus, zxL 18. The vile Theodotus afterwards 
implored and obtained his pardon from the 
merciful conqueror, who signified his wish of 
dimAishing nis enemies, and iucreasiDg tho 
Buiuber of his friends (zxii 


to the superior numhers ot the aimics 
of tho East.' 

But the humanity of Julian W'aa 
preserved from the cruel 
alternative wlAch hp pa- constautius. 
tlietically laments, of de- , 

stroyiiig or of being himself destroyed ; 
and the seasonable death of (^onstantius 
delivered the Homan empire from the 
calamities of civil war. The approach 
of winter could not detain the mon.arch 
at Antioch; and his favourites durst 
not oppose his impatient desire of re- 
venge. A slight fever, which was 
perhaps Occasioned by the agitation of 
his si>ii‘its, was increased by the fatigues 
of the journey ; and Constantins was 
obliged to halt at the little town of 
Mopsucrene twelve miles beyond Tarsus, 
where lie expired after a short illness, 
in the forty -fifth year of his age, and 
Iw'enty fourth of his reign.® Ilis gen- 
uine chai acter, wliich was composed of 
pride and w'eakness, of superstition and 
CPiuJty, has been fully displayed in the 
preceding narrative of civil ami ccclcsi- 
fU'tieal events. "J’he long abuse of pow'cr 
r'lidered liim a considerable object in 
tho eyes of his contemporaries ; but as 
personal merit can ulono deserve tho 
notice of posterity, tho last of the sons 
of Constantine may be ilismissed from 
tho w'orld with the remark, that he in- 

1 Aroinian. xxi. 7, 11, 12. lie seems to de- 
scribe, with superfluous labour, the operations 
of the siege of Aquileia, which, on this occasion 
maintained its impregnable fame. Giegory 
Nizianzen (Orat. iii. p. GS) ascribes this acci- 
dental revolt to tlie wisdom of Gonstantius, 
whose assured victory he annouuces witli some 
appearance of truth. Coristantio quern en debat 
proculdubio fore victorem; nemoenim omnium 
tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepebat. 
Aminian. xxi. 7. 

2 Ilis death and cliaractcr are faithfully de- 
lineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 10) ; and 
we are authorised to despise and detest the 
foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68), 
who accuses Julian of contriviDg the death of 
his benefactor. The private repentance of the 
emperor, that he had 8|)ared and proniOted 
Julian (p. 69, and Orat. xxi. p. 889), is not 
improbable in itself, nor incompatible with tlie 
public verbal testament, which prudential 
considerations might dictate in the last mo- 
ments of his life.® 

* Wagner thinks this sudden change of senti- 
ment altogether a tictioa of the attendant 
, courtiers and rhisfs of the army, who up to 
Ulis time had boon hostile tu Julian. JMota la 
i iooo. Aiiiiiiiaa.--M. 
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horitod the defects, without the abilities 
of hfs father. Before Constantius ex- 
pired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem 
improbable that his anxious concern for 
the fate of a young and tender wife, 
wKom he left with child, may have pre- 
vailed ill his last moments, over the 
harsher passions of hatred and revenge. 
IOuse])iiis and his guilty associates made 
a faint attempt to prolong the reign of 
the eunuchs, oy the election of another 
emperor ; but their intrigues were re- 
jected with disdain, by an army which 
now abliorred the thought of civil dis- 
cord ; and two officers of rank were 
instantly despatched to assure Julian, 
that every sword in the empire would 
lie drawn for his service. The military 
tlesigns of that prince, who had formed 
tlirec difierent attacks against Thrace, 
were prevented by this fortunate event. 
Without shedding the blood of his 
fellow-citizens, he escaped the djingers 
of a doubtful couilict, and acquired the 
advantages of a complete victory. Im- 
patient to visit the place of his birth, 
and the new capital of tiie empire, ho 
advanced from Naissus througli the 
mountains of Hjomus, and the cities of 
Thrace. When he reached Hcraclea, 
at the distance of sixty miles, all Con- 
stantinople was poured forth to receive 
liim ; and he made his triumphal entry 
amidst the dutiful accla- 
matioia of the soldiers, 
ftnd la acknow- tho people, snd the sen- 
whof/eX^e. innumeralilo 

multitude pressed arcuud 
him with eager respect ; and were per- 
haps disappointed when they beheld 
the small stature and simple garb of a 
hero, whose unexperienced youth had 
vanquished the barbarians of Germany, 
and who had now traversed, in a suc- 
cessful career, the whole continent of 
Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic 
tofc-those of the Bosphorus.* A few days 
afterwards, when the remains of the 
deceased emperor were landed in the 
harbour, the subjects of Julian applauded 

1 In describing the triumph of J ulian. Am- 
mlanus (xxii. l. 2) assumes the lofty tone of an 
orator or poet ; while LibaniusCOrat.riarent. c. 

p 2H1) Binks to the t^rave simplioity of an 
hiMturiau. 


the real or affected humanity of their 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, 
and clothed in a mourning habit, he 
accompanied the funeral as far as the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, whero 
the body was deposited : and if these 
marks of respect may be interpreted as 
a selfish tribute to tho birth and dignity 
of his Imnerial kinsman, the tears ot 
Julian professed to the W'orld that he 
had forgot the injuries and remeiiVl)er(Ml 
only the obligations which he had re- 
ceived from CoiistantiuB. * As soon as 
the legions of Aquileia were assured of 
the death of the emperor, they opciieii 
the gates .of the city, and by tho sacri 
fice of their guilty leaders, obtained an 
easy pardon from the prudence or 
lenity of Julian; who, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, acquired tho 
undisputed p(^ vssion of the Homan 
empire.** p 

Philosophy had iUstrncted Julian to 
compare the advantages 
of action and retirement ; mentand private 
but the elevation of his 
birth, and the accidents of his life, never 
allowed him the freedom of choice. 1 le 
might perhaps siuccrely have j^rcferriMl 
the groves of the academy, and the 
society of Athens ; but he was con- 
strained, at first by the will, and after- 
wards by the injustice of Cdiistaiitiiis, 
to expose his person and fame to the 
dangers of Imperial greatness ; and to 
make himself accountable to the world 
and to posterity for the happiness of 
million?. 3 Julian recollected with terror 

1 The fanend of Constantius is described by 
Ammianus (xxl. 16), Gregory Nazianzen,.(Orat. 
iv. p. 119), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ivi. p. 283), and 
Pbilostorgius (1. vi. c. 6, with Godefroy’s Dia- 
sertatiouB, p. 26r>). . Theso^ writers, and their 
followers, ragaus, Calliohcs, Arians, beheld 
with very difTerent eyes both the dead and the 
living emperor. 

s The day and year of the birth of Julian are 
not perfectly ascertained. The day ia probably 
the sixth of November, and the year must be 
either 331 or 332. Tillcmuut, Hist, des Kiu- 
pereurs, tom. iT. p. 693. DucaAge, Fum. 
liyzautin. p. 60. I have preferred tlm earher 
(Lato. 

« Julian himself (p. 2.')3-267) ha.s expressed 
these philuaophical ideas with much eloipu’uoe 
and some affectation in a very elaltorate epistle 
to Theniistius. The Abbe de la IMctcric (tom. 
ii p. 146'193), who has given an elegant trans- 
lution, is inclined to believe tiiat it was the 
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the observation of his master Platt,* 
that the govcnmient of our j(l<Kiks and 
herds is always committed to beings of 
a superior species ; and that the conduct 
of nations requires and deserves the 
celestial powers of the*Goda or of the 
Genii. From this principle he justly 
concluded that the man who presumes 
to reign, should aspire to the perfection 
of yie divine nature ; that he should 
purify his soul from her mortal and 
terrestrial part ; that he should extin- 
guish his appetites, enlighten his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and 
subdue the wild beast, which, according 
to the lively metaphor of » Aristotle,® 
seldom fails to ascend the throne of a 
despot. The throne of Julian, which 
the death of Constantins fixed on an 
independent basis, was tlic scat of 
reason, of virtue^^d^^haps of vanity. 
ICe despised the lAmours, renounced the 
pleasures, and discharged with incessant 
diligence the duties of his exalted 
station ; and there were few among his 
subjects who would have consented to 
relieve him from the weight of the 
diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time anil their actions to the 
rigorous laws which that philosophic 
emperor imposed on himself. One of 
his mosj; intiinate friends, =* who had 
often shared the frugal simplicity of his 
table, has remarked, that his light and 
sparing diet (which was usually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body 
always free and active for the various 
and irnportiuit business of an author, a 
pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a 
prince. In ono and the same day he 
celebrated TliemistiuB, whose orations are still 
extant. 

A Julian ad Themist. u. 253. Petarius (note, 
p. 95) observes tBat this passage is taken from 
the fourth book De Legibus ; but either Julian 
quoted from memory, or his MSS. were differ- 
ent from ours. Xenophon opens the Cyro- 
paedia with a similar rctloctiom 

* *0 £v^pm9ro¥ KtXtvuv 

Mizi Aristot. ap. Julian, p. 261. The 

MS. of VossiuB, unsatisfied with a single beast, 
affords the stronger reading of which the 
exi>erlenoe of despotism may warrant. 

a Llbanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. 
p. 810-312), has given this interesting detail of 
the private life of Julian. He, himself (in Miso- 
pogon, p. 860), mentions his vegetable diet, and 
upbraids the gross and sensual appetite of the 
fPiopie of Antioch. 


gave audience to several ambassadors, 
and wrote, or dictated, a great ud ruber 
of letters to his genenals. Ins civil magi- 
strates, his private friends, and the 
diflerent citieg of his dominions, lie 
listened to the memorials which had 
l>ecn received, considered the subject of 
the petitions, and signified his intentions 
more rapidly than they could he taken 
in short-hand by the diligence of Iris 
secretaries. He possessed such flexi- 
bility of thought, and such iirinne&«i of 
atteirtion, that ho could employ tiis 
hand to write, his ear to listen, and his 
voice to dictate ; and pursue at onco 
three several trains of ideas without 
hesitation and without error. While 
his ministers reposed, the i»rincc flow 
with agility from one lalrour to anotlier, 
and, after a hasty dinner, retired into 
his librarj', till the public, business, which 
he had appointerl for the evening, sum- 
moned him to interrupt the prosecution 
of his studies. The supper of the 
emperor was still less substantial than 
the former meal ; his sleep was never 
clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; 
and, except in the short interval of a 
marriage, which w'as the effect of policy 
rather than love, the chaste Julian never 
shared his bed with a female companion.* 
He was soon awakened by the entranco 
of fresh secretaries, wdio had slept tho 
preceding day ; and his servants w'ere 
obliged to wait alternately while their 
indefatigable master allowed himself 
scarcely any other refreshment than the 
change of occupations. The predeces- 
sors of Julian, his nncle, his brother, 
and his cousin, indulged their puerile 
taste for tho games of tho circus, under 
the specious x>rctence of complying with 

iTiectulus . . . Vestaliam toils parlor, Is 
the praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr. Viit. xi. 
18X addresses to Julian himself. Llbanius 
affirms, in sober, peremptory language, that 
Juliau never knew a woman before his mar- 
riage, or after the death of his wife ^)rat. 
Parent, c. Ixxxviii. p. 313). The chastity of 
Julian is confirmed by the impartial testimony 
of Anitnianus (xxv. 4), and the partial silence of 
the Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the 
reproach of the people of Antioch, that he 
almost always {v( Kwera*, In Misopogon. p. 
845) lay alone. This suspicious expression is 
explained by the Abbe de la IHct uie ((list, de 
Jovien, tom. li. p. with candour and 

ingenuity. 
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the inclinations of the people ; and they 
frequently remained the greatest part 
of the day as idle* spectators, and as a 
part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races* 
WM completely finished. On solemn 
festivals, Jiilican, who felt and professed 
an unfashionable dislike to these frivo- 
lous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the circus ; and after be- 
stowing a careless glance at fiv^e or six 
of tlic races, he hastily withdrew with 
the impatience of a philosopher who 
considered every inoincnt as lost that 
was not devoted to the ad^'antage of the 
public, or the improvement of Ins ow u 
mind.* By this avarice of time, he 
seemed to protract the short duration of 
his reign ; and if the dates were less 
securely ascertained, we should refuse 
to l)(‘lieve that only sixteen months 
elaj)sed between the death of Constan- 
tiius and the departure of his successor 
fur the I’ersian war. Tlio actions of 
Julum can only be preserved by t)ie 
cjirc of the historian ; but the portion 
of his voluminous writings, which is 
still extant, remains as a monument of 
the application as w'ell as of the genius 
of the emperor. The Misopogoii, the 
Ciesars, several of his orations, and his 
elaborate work against tbo Christian 
religion, were composed in the long 
nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and 
the latter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court 

Eeformation Was one of the first and 

of uie palace, most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian. 3 Soon after his 

1 See SalmasiuB ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. 

A twenty-fifth race or was added to 

complete the number of one hundred chariots, 
four of which, the four colours, started each 
heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran five or seven times 
round the Meta (Sueton. in Domitian. c. 4) ; and 
(from the measure of the Circus Maximus at 
Kotne, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, &c.) 
it might be about a four-mile course. 

2 Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340. Julius Cassar 
had offended the Roman people by reading his 
despatches during his actual race. Augustus 
Indulged their taste, or his own, by his constant 
attention to the important business of the 
Circus, for which he professed the warmast in* 
^nation. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 

s Xhe reformatlau of the palaca is described 


eutrjince into the pali^ce of Const uiti- 
nople, he had occasion for the service of 
a barber. An oiliccr, magnificently 
dressed, immediately presented himself. 

“ It is a barbei; ” cxchuined the prince, 
with aficcted surprise, “ that I want, 
and not a receiver-general of the finan- 
ces.”* He questioned the man concern- 
ing the prolits of his employment ; and 
was informed, that besides a !targe 
salary, and some valuable perquisites, 
he enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty 
servants and as many horses. A thou- 
sand l)arbers, a tlioiisand cup-bearers, 
and a thousand cooks were distributed in 
the several offices of luxury ; and the 
number of eunuchs could be compared 
only with the iiusccts of a summer's 
day.* 'I’hc monarch, who resigned to 
his subjects tho^>,periority of merit and 
vh*tuc, was dis/ngui^.cd by the oppre.s- 
sivc magiiificeiice of his dress, his tabic, 
his buiUli ngR, and his train. The stately 
])alac(53 erected by Constantine and his 
sons wcrcdecorated with many-coloured 
marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. 
The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured to gratify their pride, rather than 
their taste ; birds of the most distant 
climates, fish from the most remote seas, 
fruits out of their natural season, win- 
ter rosc.s^ and summer sno\f's.3 The 
domestic crowd of the palace surpassed 
the expense of the legions ; yet tho 
smallest pai’t of this costly multitude 
was subservient to the use, or even to 

by AnuniaDus (xxii. 4), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. Ixii. p. 288 &c.), Maniertinns (in Pauegyr, 
Vet. zi. 11^, Socrates (1. iii. c. ]), andZoi^aras. 
(tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 24). 

1 Ego non tonsoremacciri. 

Znnaras uses the less natural image of a senator 
Yet an ofiicer of the f^uances,^ who was sati.xfied 
with wealth might desire and obtain the honours 
of the senate. 

^ M»yttp9V$ fih xavpixf St vu» 

Tovfy iivo;^O0Vs 3t 

tvftv^oue vrrif rets fitvlas nretfk rets rrei(Jbi9te 
•r are the original words of Libanius, which 
I have faithfully quoted, lest X should be sus- 
pected of magnifying the abuses of the royal 
household. 

3 The expressions of Mamertinus are lively 
and forcible. Quin etiam prandiorum et cmna- 
rum laboratas magnitudines Romanus populus 
sensit : oum qusesitissime'e dapes non gustu sed 
diificuitatibuB sestimareutur ; miraculs avium, 
longinqul maris pieces, alieni temporia poiUAi 
oiitivie p3»..4. hybemn rosat. 
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, thu Bplcudour of the throne. The mon- 
arch was disgraced, and the people wal 
Injured, by tiie creation and sale of an 
iniinite number of obscure and even 
titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase 
the privilege of being maintained, with- 
out the necessity of labour, from the 
public revenue. The waste of an enor- 
mous household, the increase Of fees and 
perquisites, which were soon claimed as 
a lawful 4^ht, and the bribes which they 
extorted from those who feared their 
enmity, or solicited their favour, sud- 
denly enriched ttliese haughty menials. 
They abused their fortune, without 
considering their past or thdir future 
condition ; and their rapine and venality 
could be equalled only by the extrava- 
gance of their dissipations. Their sil- 
ken robes were embroidered wdth gold, 
their tables were ts^rveiiV' ith delicacy 
and profusion ; the houses which they 
built for their own use would have 
covered the farm of an ancient consul ; 
and the most honourable eili/ens wore 
obliged to dismount from their horses, 
and respectfully to salutcj a eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. 
The luxury of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of .1 ulian, who 
usually slept on the ground, who yielded 
with reluitance to the indispensable 
calls of nature ; and wbo placcul his 
vanity, not in emulating, but in despis- 
ing tlie pomp of royalty. 

Jly tlie total extirpation of a mischief 
which was maguilied even beyond its 
real extent, he w'as impatient to relieve 
the distress and to appease the mur- 
murs bf the people ; w ho support with 
less uneasiness the w'cight of taxes, if 
tlu'y are convinced that the fruits of 
their industry are appropriated to the 
service of the state. JJut in the execu- 
tion of this salutary work, Julian is 
accused of proceeding w'ith too much 
liasie and inconsiderate severity. By a 
single edict, he reduced the palace of 
Coiistan&nople to an immense desert, 
and dismissed w'ith ignominy the whole 
train of slaves and dependents,* without 

1 Yet Julian himself was accused of bestow- 
ing whole towns on the eunuchs (Orat. vii. 
against Polyclijt. p. 1 17-f ;7). labanius contents 
himself witli a cold but positive denial of the 


providing any just, or at least l)enevo- 
Icnt exceptions for the age, the services, 
or the poverty of the faithful domcsticB 
of the Imperial familjy. Such iinlced 
was the temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the'tfundanifntal maxim of| 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed 
an equal distance between the opposit* 
vices. The splendid and elTciiiinatt! 
dress of the Asiatics, the curls and 
paint, the collars and bracelets, whicli 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person 
of Constantine, were consistently re- 
jected by liis philosophic successor. 
But with the fopperies, Julian affected 
to renounce the decencies of dress ; and 
seemed to value himself for his neglect 
of the laws of cleanliness. In a satiri- 
cal performance, which was designed 
for the i)iil)lic eye, the emperor descants 
with pleasure, and even with pride, on 
the length of his nails, and the inky 
blackness of his hands; protects that 
alihougn the greatest part of his body 
was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor w^as conhned to his head alone; 
and celebrates with visible complacency 
the sliaggy and poptUouH * beard, whieli 
he fondly cherished, after the example 
of the })hlloso}>hcrs of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simj>le dictates of 
reason, the first magistrate of the Ro- 
mans would have scorned the aflcctiitioii 
of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the woik of public reformation 
would have remained im- chamber or 
perfect, if .Julian had only Juntice. 
conected the aluisos without punisliing 
the crimes of his pnjdecessor’s reign. 
“ We are now delivered,” says he, in a 
familiar letter to one of his intimate 
fricmls ; “ w' e are now surprisingly de- 
fact, whicli Hccms indeed to belong more i»r(>- 
l>erly to ('onstantius. This chaige, howc\(jr, 
may allude to some unknown ciruunistances. 

J In the klisopogon (p. 338, :M!)\ he driwe a 
very (singular picture of hlftiself, and the 
following words are strangely characteristic ; 
avrof vepnaUuKet tad rturevt ircuyaina 

. , , , Totv’rk rei ^lafficvratf 
(phipMv vf<rip The 

friends of the Abbd de la Bleterie adjured him, 
in the name of the French nation, not to trans- 
late this passage, so otleusive to their delicacy 
(Hist, de Jovion. tom. ii. p. 94). Like him, I 
have contented myself with a transient allusion ; 
but the little animal which .1 ulian nama is a 
bctist familiar to man, and signittes lov& 
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J‘. vcrcd from the voracious jaws of the j ^oublic would have seen wdth less sur- ' 
Jly^lra.* I do not mean to apply the epi- ‘ prise at the bar than on the bench, was 
thet to my brotl^er Constantius. He is m^posed to possess the secret of the 
no more ; may the earth lie light on his coiiimissioii ; the armed and angry 
liead ! Ihit his artful and cruel favour- leaders of the Jovian and llereuhau 


ites studied to deceive ^^nd exasperate a 
IV’inoe whose natural mildness cannot 
b<j praised without some efforts of adu- 
1 a tion. 1 1 is not, however, my intention 
that even those men should be oppres- 
sed : tlioy are accused, and they shall 
enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial 
t rial. ” To conduct this inq iiiry, .) ulian 
named six judges of the higlicst rank in 
tlie state and army ; and as he wished 


bands encomj assed the tribunal ; and 
the judges were alternately swayed by 
the laws of justice, and by the clamours 
of faction^* 

The chamberlain Eusebius, wlpo had 
so long abuseU the favour 
oi Oonstantius, expiated, the iUuorent and 
by an ignominious death, 
the insolence, the (corruption, and 
cruelty of his servdlc ixdgn. The cxe- 


to escape the reproach of condemning cutions ui I'aul and Apodcniius (the 
his personal enemies, he fixed this ex- former of whom was burnt alive) w’cro 


traordinary tribunal at Chaleedon, on accepted as an inadccpiate atonement 
tlie Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; and by the widows and orplians of so many 
trallsferr^^d to the commissioners an hundred Homans, whom those legal 


absolntepowertopronouuce and execute tyrants had l^tra>^*d and murdered, 
their final sentence without delay and But justice hCrs(dtP£ wo may use the 


without appeal. The oliice of j)resident pathetic expression of Ainmianus^) ap- 
was exercised by the venerable pra3fcct i)eared to weep over the fate of Ursulas, 
of the East, a sf>cond Sallust,® whose the treasui-er of the empire, luul his 
\irtues conciliatcjd the esteem of Greek blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, 


tophists and of Christian bishops. He 
Mas assisted by the eloquent Mamer- 
liiius,** one of the consuls-elect, whose 
merit is loudly celebrated by the doubt- 
ful evidtuiee of his ow'n applause. But 
* lie civil wisdom of two magistrates was 
^rverbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovi- 
11 us, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the 

1 Julian, Kpist. xxiii. p. S89. He uses the 
words •reAVKi(puX.o9 ToptzVy in wilting to his 
Jriv*urt Henimgpues, who, like himself, was 
eonvi'Tsanl. with tlic Greek x>oet8. 

- The two .Sallu'ots, the jfnpfect of Gaul, and 
the prftifcMft of the Bast, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished (Hist. duH Emiiei'tiurs, tom. iv. p. 

1 have used the surname of aecundw^ as 
a convenient ej>ithct. 'I'he second Sallust ex- 
torted the esteem of the Christians themselves ; 
and Gregory Nazianzeu, who condemned his 
religion, has celebrated his virtues (Oral. iii. p. 
!>0). See a curious note of the Abb4 de la 
Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 303.* 

» Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. 1) for 
bestowing the oftiees of Treasurer and Prefect 
on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c. 
like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. 1) 
among the ministers of Julian, quorum merita 
ndrat et fldem. 

* Gibbonus secundum habet pro numero, 
quod tamen estviri agnomen. 'Wagner, note 
ill loo. Amm. It is not a mistake ; it is rather 
ai, error in taste. . Wagner inclines to transfer 
the chief guilt to Arlietin.— M. 


whose distress liiid bcui sr.isoiiably re- 
lieved by the intrepid liberality of that 
iionest minister. The rage of the 
soldiers, whom lie had prov oked liy liis 
iiidiscrc’lion, was the cause and the ex- 
cuse of his death ; and th(^^ emperor, 
deeply wounded by his ow'n reproaches 
and those of the ])ublic, ofiered some 
consolation to the family of Ursulus, by 
the restitution of his confiscated for- 
tunes, Before the end of tlie year in 
which they had been adorned wdth ibo 
ensigns of the praifecture and consul- 
ship.^ Taurus and Elorentius were re- 
duced to implore the clemency of the 
inexorable tiibuiial of Chalccjdon. Tlie 
former was baiy-shed to Verccllai in 
Italy, and a sentence of death was pro- 

I The proceedings of this chamber of justice 
are related by Ammianus (xx. 3) and praised by 
Libaiiius (Orat. Parent, c. 74, p. 399, 300). 

^ Ursuli vero necem ipsa milil videtur HAsse 
justitia. Libunius who imputes his^ death to 
the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of 
the largesses. 

^ Such re8})ect was still entertained for the 
venerable names of the coinmonwealth, that 
the public was surprised and scandalized to 
hear Taurus summoned as a criminal under 
the oonsttlBhip of Taurus. The summons of 
his colleague Plurentius was probably delayed 
till the commencement of the ensuing year. 
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.iioimcoil against the latter. A wise 
j)iince should have rewarded the crime* 
of Taurus ; the faithful minister, when 
he was no longer able to oppose the 
progn^ss of a rebel, had taken refuge in 
tlie itourt of his benefactor and his law- 
ful sovereign. But the guilt of Floren- 
tius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape ser\"cd to display the 
rnagiianiinity of Julian, wlio nobly 
check »?d the interested diligence of an 
informer,, and refused to learn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive 
from his just resentment.* Some 
months after the tribunal of Chalcedon 
had been dissolved, the praetorian vice- 
gerent of Africa, the notary Gahdentius, 
and Artemius,®* duke of Kgyj^t, were 
executed at Antiocli. Artemius had 
reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of 
a great province ; Gaudentius had long 
))ractised tlie .art:iY>f cISSamny against 
the innoeciit, the virtuous, and even tlic 
person of Julian himself. Yet the 
cir<!iiiiistance8 of tlieir trial and con- 
demnation were so niiskilfully managed, 
that these wicked meai obtained, in the 
j)iil)lie ojnnion, the glory of suffering 
lor the obstinate loyalty with which 
tlujy had snpjiorted the cause of Con- 
stantins. '^I'Jie rest of his servants were 
])rote(ttcil by a general act of oblivion, 
and they were left to enjoy with im- 
punity the bribes which they had ac- 
cci)teil, either to defend the oppressed, 
or to oppress the friendless. This 
measure, which, on the soundest priu- 
eij)lesoi policy, may deserve our appro- 
liatiun, was executed in a manner which 
Reemed to degrade tJie majesty of the 
thronV. ’ Julian was torinciited by the 
import unities of a multitude, parti- 
cularly of Kgyptians, who loudly re- 
demamled the* gifts 'which tliey had 
iinpriidcntly or illegally bestowed ; he 
foresaw tlie endless prosecution of 

J Amrniftn. xx. 7. 

- Kor tla; and punishment of Artemius, 
Bee Julian x. p. 379), and Ainmumus 

(x.xii. 0, rtuui- Vales ad loc.) The merit of 
Artetiiius, who demolished temples, and was 
put to <leath by an ui><)state, has tempted the 
(ireek and Latin churches to honour him as a 
martyr. But as ecclesiastical liistory attests 
that lie was not only a tyrant, but an Arlan, it 
Is iu)t altogether easy to justify this indiscreet 
pruinotiuu. Tillemout, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. vii. 
p. 1310. 


vexatious suits, and he engaged a pr<v 
mise which ought always to have been 
sacred, that if they would rcpaii* to 
Chalcedon, he would* meet them in 
pei'son to hear and determine their 
complaints. But as soon a.s they were 
landed, he issued an absolute order, 
which prohibited the watermen froAi 
transporting any Egyptian to Con- 
stantinople, and thus detained liis dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, 
till, their patience and money being 
utterly exliaiistetl, they were obliged to 
retuni, with indignant murmurs, to 
their native country. * 

The numerous army of spies, of 
agents, and informers, clemency ot 
enlisted by Constantiua Jiuiau 
to secure tlie repose of one man, and to 
interrupt tliat of millions, was ininieil- 
iately disbanded by his generous suc- 
cessor. Julian was slow in his sus- 
picions and gentle in his punishments ; 
and his contempt of treason M'jis tluj 
result of judgment, of vanity, and ot 
courage. Conscious of superior merit, 
he was persuaded that few among liis 
subjects would dare to meet him in tixs 
field, to attempt his life, or even to 
seat thcmsel ves on his vacant tlirono. 
The pliiloRojiher conld excuse tlie hasty 
sallies of discontent, and the liero could 
despise the ambitious projects wliich 
surpasscjd the fortune or the abilities of 
the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a 
purple garment, and this iiidi.screet 
action, which, under the reign of Con- 
stantins, would have been considered 
as a cajutal oil'encc,- was reporletl to 
Julian by the officiona importunity (’f a 
private enemy. The inoiiarcli, nfter 
making some inquiry into the rank iind 
character of his rival, despatciujd tin; 

I See Annmian. xxii. 6, arul Vales, ad lo^nnn, 
and tUju Codc.x Theotlosjamis, 1. ii. til. x.vxix. 
leg. i.. and (iodefroy’s Coiumentary, tuin. 1. p. 
218, ad locum. 

a The i)re8ident Montesquieu (Oonsideratlions 
Bur la Grandeur, &c., des> Homains, e. xiv. in his 
workK, tom. iii. p. 448, 449) excuse.s this iinr.ute 
anil absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions 
the most indifferent in our eyes might excite in 
a Itoiimn mind the idea of guilt and danger 
This strange apology is supi>orted by a Btrange 
miK iL] iprehenslon of the English laws, “('heB 
une nation . . . . oh il eBt defendu de boire h 
la sante d’unc certaine personne." 
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informer with a present of a pair of I 
j^urple slippers to complete the magni- 1 
tic9uce of his Imperial habit. A more ' 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by 
ten of the domestic guards who had re- 
solved to assassinate J^ulian in the field 
of exercise near Antioch. Their in- 
tamperance revealed their guilt ; and 
they were conducted in chains to the 
presence of their injured sovereign, who, 
after a lively representation of the 
wickedness and folly of their enterprise, 
instead of a death of torture, which 
they deserved and expected, pro- 
nounced a sentence of exile against the 
'^wo principal oUcinlors. Tlie only iii- 
btance in which Julian seemed to ilepart 
from his accustomed clemency was the 
execution of a rash youth, wlio, with a 
feeble hand, had aspired to seize the 
reins of the empire. But that youth 
was tlve son of Marctdlus, the general of 
cavalry, who, in the lirst campaign of 
the Ciallic war, had deserted the stau- 
danl of the ('.esar and the n'piiblic. 
Witliout aiipeariiig to indulge his per- 
sonal resell I, meat, Julian might easily 
confound tlie crime of the son ami of the 
f.ithcr ; hut he was reconciled l»y the 
distress of Marcellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavoured to heal the 
wouml which lia<l been inllctcd by the 
hand of justice.' 

Juhin was not in.uMisiblc of the 

Hi.iov.of ^Ivaiitagoa ot troi,-Uo.,K^ 
fieedom and the rrotli hlS studies lie had 
rep.biic. the spirit of an 

eieiit sages and heroes ; his life ami 
fortunes h.id depended on the caprice 
of a tyrant ; and when he ascciideil tlie 
throne his pride was sometimes inorti- 
licd by the re. lei lion, that the slaves 
who would not dare ti» censure his 
defects, were not vvoi-thy to applaud 
his virtues.^* lie sincerely abhorred the 

1 The clemency of .) uiiun, ami the conspiiacy 
which was formed a^'ainst his life at Antioch, 
are de.scribed by Ainnnaiius fxxii. U, 10, .xmi 
Vales ad loc.), and Libanius (Oiat. Parent, c. 

323). 

^ According to some, says Aristotle (as he is 
quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 201), the form 
ol absolute government, the is 

contrary to nature. Both the prince and the 
pliilosoplier eJioose, however, to involve this 
bternal truth in artful and laboured obscurity. 

i Tliat sentiment is expressed almost in the 
words of Julian himself. Ammiao. xxli. 10. 


system of Oriental despotism, which 
Diocletian, Constantine, and tiie patient 
habits of fourscore years had established 
in the empire. A motive of superstition 
prevented the execution of the design 
which J ulian had frequently meditated 
of relieving IVis head from tlie weight of 
a costly diadem but he absolutely re- 
fused the title of JJomhius, or Lord/ a 
word which was grown so familiar to 
the ears of the Romaii.s that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humil- 
iating origin. "I’lie ollice, or rather the 
name, of consul was cherished by a 
princo who contemplated with reverence 
the ruins of the republic ; and the same 
bchavioRr which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus was adopted 
by Julian iroiii choice ami inclinaiion. 
On the calends of January, at break of 
tlay, the new consuls, Mamcrtiniis and 
Nevitta,hastyp^!:,d totthe palace to salute 
the eiupervM-. As 5oon as he wa.s in- 
formed of tlieir approach he leaped from 
his throne, eagerly advanced to mcei; 
I them, and compelled the blushing magi- 
strates to receive the demonstrations of 
his alleetcd humility. From the palace 
they proceeded to the senate. The em- 
peror, on foot, marclicd before their 
Utters, and the gazing multitude ad- 
mired the image of ancient times, or 
secretly blamed a coiiducti which, in 
their eyes dc,graded, the inaje.sty of tlie 
purple. 5 But the behaviour of Julian 
was uiiiforinly supported. Duilng the 
games of the t/ircushehad imprudently 

I LiUvuius (Oral. Parcut. c. p. 320), who 
ineDtioiis the wisli and design of Julian, in- 
Biuustes, in mysterious language ourtt 

y»ei/ret>9 .... akk* ijy a/utfiva/v o KCifkvvv), 
that the emperor was restrained by some par- 
ticular revelation. 

- Julian in Misoj^ogon, p 34S. As he never 
abolished, by any public law, iha proud appella- 
tions of Ifeypnt^ or JJominns^ they are .still ex- 
tant on his me<lals (Ducange, Fani. Byzantm. 
p. 38, 39), and the private displeasure wliich 
he aifccted to express, only gave a diffeiviit 
tone to the servility ol* the court. The Abhc de 
laBleteriu (Hist, de Joviuii, tom. ii.p. 99-102) 
has curiously traced the origin and progress of 
the word Vuminus under the Imperial govern- 
ment. 

8 Amniian. xxil, 7. The consul Mamertinu* 
(lu J^aueg>r. Vet. xl. 28-30) culehrates ihe aus- 
picious day like an eloquent slave, astonisheO 
and intoxicaied by tlie condescension of hli 
master. 
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Ot acaighuill^ the maiia- 

rnissiuii of a slave in the presence of the 
couaul. 'J'lic nioineiiL he was reminded 
that he had trespassed on the juris- 
diction of another magistrate, he con- 
deinned himself to pay* a fine of ten 
pounds of gold, and embraced this 
public occasion of declaring to the world 
iliat he was subject like the* rest of his 
fellow-citizens to the laws,’ and even to 
the forms of the republic. The spirit 
of his administration, ajjd his regard for 
the place of his nativity, induced J ulian 
to confer on t^he senate of Constanti- 
nople the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still eVijoyed by 
the Semite of ancient Koine.® A legal 
fiction was introduced and gradually 
established, that one half of the national 
council had migrated into the East ; 
and tlie despotic^auc6^^ors of Julian, 
actuipting the titlenf Senators, acknow- 
ledged themselves the mtiinbcrs of a 
respectable body, which was permitted 
to represent the majesty of the Roman 
name. From Con.stantinoplo the at- 
t(‘ntion of the monarch was extended 
to tlic municipal senates of the pro- 
vinces. He abolished, by repeated 
edicts, the unjust and pernicious ex- 
emptions which had withdrawn so many 
idle citizt^ns from the service of tlicir 
country, and by inn)or.iiig an ecpial dis- 
tribution of public duties, he restored 
the strength, the splendour, or, accord- 
ing to the glowing expression of Libaui- 
us,3 the soul of the expiring cities of 
his empire. The venerable age of 

1 Personal satire was condemned by the laws 
of the twelve tables : 

Si male condiderit in quern quis carmina 
jus est, 

Judiciumque— r— » 

Herat. Sat. ii. 1. 82. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 227), owns hunself 
subject to the law, and the -Abho de la lUeterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 92), has eagerly 
embraced a declariihon so agreeable to hi.s Own 
system, and indeed to the true spirit of the 
lm])erial ponstitutiou. 

ZursimuB, 1. ill. p. 15S. 

® *H vnf fiaZkm iroXtuf itrrif. 

Bee Libaiiius (Orat. Parent, c. 71. p. 296), Am- 
unianua (xxii. 9), and the I'heodosian Code (1. 
xii. tit. i. leg. 60-6b), with Godefroy s Commen- 
tary (tom. iv. p. 890-402). Yet the whole sub- 
ject of the Carin', notwithstanding very ain)>le 
iiiaierials, still remains the most obseme in the 
l^gal history of Uie empire. 


Cl recce excited the most tender com 
assion in the mind of jus care of the 
ulian, which lviiidlo(i*into 
rapture when lie recollected tlic gods, 
the heroes, arxl the men, superior to 
heroes ami to gods, who have V®* 
queathed to the latest posterity the 
monuments of their genius, or the ex- 
ample of their virtues. He relieved the 
distress and restored the beauty of the 
cities of Kpiiua and J’eloponnesus.' 
Athens acknowledged him for her bene- 
'ae.tor, Argos for her deliverer. The 
prhle of Corinth, again rising from her 
ruins wdth the honours of a Komau 
colony, exacted a tribute from the ad- 
jacent republics, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the games of the Isthmus, which 
were celebrated in the amphitheatre 
wdth the hunting of bears and panthers. 
From this tribute the cities of Fibs, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which liad in- 
herited from their remote ane(\stors the 
sacred ollice of perpetuating tlie Olym- 
pic, the Pythian, and the N cm can 
games, claimed a just exemption. The 
immunity of Klis and Delphi was re- 
spected by the Corinthians ; but the 
poverty of Argos temptetl tlic insolenoo 
of oppression, and tue feeble complaints 
of its deputies w'ero silenced by the 
decree of a pi*ovincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the in- 
terest of the capital in which he resided. 
Seven years after this sentoueg, Julian® 
allowed tlie cause to be referred to a 
suiierior tribunal, and his eloquence was 
interposed, most probably w’itli success, 
in the defence of a city which had been 
the royal seat of Agamcimiou,^ and had 

I Qu!C paulo ante arida el slLi auht'laiitta 
visebantur, ca nunc pcrlui, luuuiian, mudiuc; 
Fora, Heainbulacra, Ciyuinatiia, l.xais ut g.tuden- 
tibus populis freti'ieiilari ; dies fcfctu.'., el, <*( Itr* 
brari veteius, et uovos in Juuio.cui la 

consccrari (i\laiiJiTtin. 9). He pauiculaiJj 
re.stored tlie city of Isicopohh anti the Actiac 
guitr.;s, v.bicb had been iiictituLcd by Auguhtbs 

- 0 uhau. Liilst. xx-w. p. 4u< *411. This epistie 
which iliubi rates the de(‘]ining age of Greece, is 
omittcfl by the Ahb6 do la Jileterle ; and 
strangely di»:igurcd by the Latin tiauslator. 
who, by rendering tributumt and 

ihiurat, jwpidwit directly contradicts the seuss 
of the original. 

9 lie reigned in Mycenw at the distance of 
fifty stadia, or six miles from Argos ; but UitMe 
dUeftjWhich alternately tl aie ewa- 
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given to Macedonia a race of kings and 
conqvierors.* 

The laborious administration of mili- 

Jwiian, an orator tary and civil affairs, 

and a judge, which were multiplied in 
proportion to the extent ^bf the empire, 
exwc.ised the abilities of J ulian ; but 
lie frcipiently assumed the two charac- 
ters of Orator ^ and of Judge, 3 which 
are almost unknown to the modern 
sovereigns of Kurope. The arts of per- 
suasion, so dilig(;ntly cultivated by the 
first Cjesars, were neglected by the 
military ignorance and Asiatic pride of 
their successors ; and if they conde- 
scended to harangue the soldiers, whom 
they feared, they treated with silent 
disdain the senators whom they des- 
pised. The as.semblics of the senate 
whicli Coiistautius had avoided were 
considered by J ulian as the place where 
he could exhibit with the most propri- 
ety the maxims of a republican and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately 
practised, as in a school of declamation, 
the several modes of praise, of censure, 
of exhortation ; and his friend Libanius 
ha.s remarked, that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, con- 
fouTided by tins (.'rook noots. StrafKi, 1. viii. p. 
b79, edit. Aiuhtid, 17U7. 

^ Marsbain, Canon. Chruu. p. 421. This 
pedigree from 'i'enieiiuB and Hercules may be 
su-!piciuiis ; yet it was allowed, after a strict 
inquiry by the judges of the Olympic games 
(llerodot. 1. V. c. 22), at a time when the Mace- 
donian kings were obscure and unpopular in 
< Greece. When tlie Achix*au league declared 
against Philip, it was tliought decent that tiie 
(ieputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. xxxii. 
22 ). 

■J Ilis eloquence is celebrated by Lil^anius 
(Orat. Parent, c . *>, 7<*. p. 3U0 301) who dis- 
tuictly mentions the oratiirs of Homer, ho- 
mates (1. iii. c. 1) has rashly a^iserted that .fulhin 
was the only pnnee, .since dulius (’..usar, who 
harangued the senate. All the predecessors of 
N(‘.ro (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 3), and many of his 
suu-essors posseshtd the faculty of speaking 
in public; and it might be i)ro\ed by various 
e vain pies, that they frequently exercised it in 
the senate. 

^ Animianua (xxi. 10) has impartially stated 
the meiits and defects of In's judicial proceed- 
ings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 00, 91, p. 315, 
Ac.) has seen only tiie fair side ; and lii.s picture. 
If it flatters the jier.son, exjiresses. at lea.st the 
duti<*s of the judge, (Jvegory Ivia/ianzen (Orat. 
iv. p. I'JU) who suppresses the virtues, and ex- 
aggerates even the venial faults of the apostate, 
tnumiihantly asks. Whether such a judge was 
lit to be seated between Minos and Khada- 
iruAthus, in the lUyeian fields Y 


cise style of Menclaus, the coploiisiteal 
oi* Nestor, whoso wonls descended like 
the Hakes of a winter’s snow, or the 
pathetic and forcible eloquence of 
Ulysses. The functions of a judge, 
which are some^tinies incompatible with 
those of a prmce, were exercised by 
Julian, not only as a duty, but as aii 
amusement ; and although he might 
have trusted the integrity and discern- 
numt of his l*ra'torian prsefectaj ho 
often placed himself by their side on 
the seat of judgment. The acute pene- 
tration of his mind was agreeably occu- 
liied in detecting and -(.Icfeating the 
chicanery of the advocates, who la- 
boured to“ disguise the truths of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. 
He sometimes forgot the gravity of his 
station, asked iiuliscrcct or unseason- 
able questions, and betrayed, by the 
loudness of liisj<"oiee^uul the agitation 
of his body, the earnest veliemeiiee 
with which he maintained his opinion 
against the judges, the advocates, and 
tfusir clients. Jkit his knowledge of his 
own temper prompted him to eii'eouraiie 
and even to solicit the reproof of liis 
fricmls and ministers ; and whenever 
they ventured to oppose the irregular 
sallies of his passions, the spectator's 
could observe the shame as well as tlui 
gratitude of their monarch. Th'3 tle- 
crees of Julian were almost always 
founded on the principles of jnsti ; 
and he had the firmness to resist the 
two most dangerous temptations vi'Kich 
assault the tribunal of a sovereign, 
under the specious forms of compassion 
and equity. He decided the merits of 
the cause without weighing the cipciim- 
stanccs of tire parties ; and the poor, 
whom he wished to relieve, were con- 
demned to satisfy the just demands of 
a noble and wealthy adversary. He 
carefully distinguished the judge from 
the legislator ‘ ; and though he me<li- 
tatod a necessary reformation of the 
Koiiian jurisprudence, he pronounced 

1 of the laws which Julian enacted in a 
rei|?n of sixteen months, fifty-four have been 
admitted into the codes of Theodosius and< 
Justinian. (Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. 04- 
67). The Abb^ de la Bleterie (tom. U. p. 329- 
886) has chosen one of these laws to give an 
idea of Jnlian’i Latin style, which is fordblw 
and elabozaie^ but less pure than his Greek* 
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umitencc anconling to the stiiot tind 
litcnil interpretntion of tliDsc 
which the magistrates were bound to 
execute ami tlie sul)jccts to obey. 

'J’lie generality of princes, if they 
^ . were stripped of their 

c arat rr. naked 

into the world, would immediately sink 
to the lowest rank of society witiiout a 
liope of emerging from their ohseurity. ' 
1 Jut the personal merit of Julian w'as m , 
some in45asure independent of his for- i 
tune. Whatever had been his choice ' 
of life ; by the force of intrej»id courage, 
lively wit, ;#nd intense application, 
he would liavc obtained, or at least 
he would have deserved, the highest 
honours of his j^rofession ; and Julian 
might have raided himself to the rank 
of minister or general of the state iu 
•which Jicw'as l>oni a |>nv"ato citizen. If 
the jealous capriV ol yower had dis- 
appointeil his expectations ; if he liad 
prudently declined tlits paths of great- 
ness, the employment of the same 
talents in studious solitude would have 
)daced beyond the reach of kings, his 
pres('nt happiness and his immortiil 
iaine. When wc inspect with minute. 


or perhaps malevolent attention, Iho 
portrait of Jidiaii, sometldng ^soema 
wanting to the grace and jicrieciiou of 
the whole figure, iiis genius wmm Icsj^ 
powerful ainl sublime than tliat of 
Ciesar ; nor dftl he possess ^he consu in- 
mate prudence of Augustus. i’lu* 
virtues of 'rrajari appear more steady 
and natural, and the philosopliy of 
^Marcus is more simple and oonststtmt,. 
Vet Julian sustained adveisiiy wiiii 
firmness, and prosperity with niodcra- 
tion. After au interval of one hundred 
aud twenty y«'ars from the death of 
Alexander Severiis, tiie Romans behold 
an emperor who made no distinction 
between liis duties and his pleasures ; 
who laboured to relieve the distress, and 
to revive tiic spii it ot his subjects ; an I 
■w'ho emleavoured ahvays to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness 
witli virtue. Even lactiou, and relig- 
ious faction was constraincil to acknow- 
ledge the .superiority of his genius in 
I»eace as well as in war, iind to confess, 
with a sigh, that tlie apostate Julian 
wart a lover of his country, and that ho 
deserved tlie einxiirc of the world. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXin. 

TFIM RlLiaOlON OP JUIJAX — tTiVlVJiKSAL TOI*ERATION — HE ATTEMPT.** TO RlTSTOttE 
AND KEl’OrwM TJIK TACJAN WORSHIP—TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE OP JERUSALEM — 
Ills ARTFUL PERSECUTION OF THE CURISTIANS—MUTUAL ZEAL AND INJUSTICE, 


The character of apostate has injured 
Rciicion of the reputation of Julian ; 

Jiiiian. the Enthusiasm which 

clouded his virtues has exaggerated tlie 
real and apparent magnitude of his 
faults. Our partial ignorauce may re- 
present him as a philosophic monarch, 
who studied to protect, with an equal 
hand, t6e religious factions of the em- 
pire ; and to allay the theological fever 
which liad inllamcd the minds of the 
people from the edicts of Diocletian ■to 
the exile of Athanasius. A more accu- 
rate view of the character and conduct 
of Julian will remove this favourable 


prepossession for a i)rinco who did not 
escape the genenil contagion of the 
times, Wc enjoy the singular advan- 
tage of comparing the I'tictures which 
have been delineated by hia fondes , 
admirers and his imydacablc enemies. 
The actions of Julian arc faithfully^ r - 
lated by a judicious and candid hxstori- 
* . . . Tliujtor fortwaliiius unnia ; 

CoDditor ot lognna celaberrimun ; ore 
ConsultoT iiatriiQ ; sod tuts cousultor habcud'rc 
lleligioniH ; ama&a texcentnm millia Divdm 
Terfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheoeis, 450, iSic. 

The conesioasnesB of a generous bentiinerit 
Buetns to li'ive raised the Christian poet above ^ 
uni> U6oal iiiod’wctitv.- 
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an, the impartial spectator of his life I 
and d^atli. The unanimous evidence of 
his oontemporaricy is confirmed by the 
public and private declarations of the 
emperor himself ; and hi;< various writ- 
ings express the uniform tenor of his 
religions sentiments, which policy would 
have prompted him to dissemble rather 
than to affect. A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and 
Koine constituted tlie ruling passion of 
Julian ; * the powers of an enlightened 
understanding wore betrayed and cor- 
rupted by the influence of superstitious 
prejudice; and the phantoms, which 
existed only in the mind of the emperor, 
had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The ve- 
hement zeal of the Christians, who 
despised the worship an<l overturned 
the altars of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary in a state of irre- 
concilable hostility with a very numerous 
party of his subjects ; ami he was 
bornetiincs tempted, by the desire of 
victory or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even 
ot justice. The triumph of the party, 
which he deserted and opposed, has 
fixed a stain of infamy on the name of 
Julian ; ami the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of 
pious invectives, of which the signal 
was given by the sonorous trumpet® of 
Gregory 2vazianzcn,3 The intercsling 

1 T Rhiill transcribe soinc of Lia own expres- 
Bions from a nhort reliyiouR discourse wiiichthe 
Imperial pontiff composed to censure the bold 
impiety of a cynic. ’AXV rt 

Tovf ^tous xaj xxi xst) 

Kat •Jtu.vi' t « ffoteevrat 

aurovi ‘sreia-^'jj, occts-i^ ay rif xeti otx vrpo? 

^if^oretst '^ph ^pog 

vrttripxg^ ^po$ »»iSi/t6rtv«c. Orat. vil, p. 212. 
The variety and copiou.‘^iie.s8 of tlu* rjrcek tonjuic 
seem inadequate to the Jervour of liiH devotion. 

Si The orator, willi Rome eloquence, much 
entljuaiasm, and more vanity, addresses his dis 
cour.se to heaven and earth, to men and angels, 
to the living and the dead ; and above all, to the 
great Constantius (i< •rts xtirhiris^ an odd Fagan 
exTireflsion\ He concludes with a bold assur- 
ance that hb lias erected a monument not lees 
dura* lie. and much more portable, than the 
CfilmniiR of Hercules. See Creg. NoKlanzon, 
Oral. iii. p. cO, iv p. 131. 

8 See this loT'cr invective, which has hevn in* 
Judi. ’.r Jj 'I’v'nlf'l into two ora*.s*iuc in Sri' 


nrtureof the events w hich Wci'e ctow’ded 
ihto the short reign of this active em- 
peror, deserve a just and circuinstaulial 
lan’ative. His motives, his counsels, 
and his actions, as far as they are cen- 
nected with the history of religion, will 
be the subject of the present chapter, 

'J'he cause of his strange and fatal 
apostacy may be derived hi* education 
from the early period of and apostacy. 
his life, w'hen he was left an orphan in 
the hands of the murderers of hi& family. 
The names of Christ and of Constan- 
tins, the ideas of slavery ^and of religion 
were soon associated in a youtliful 
imagination, which was susceptible of 
the most lively impressions. The care 
of his infancy was intrusted to Euse- 
bius, bishop of Nicomedia,* who was 
related to him on the side of his mother ; 
and till Juliaiyjj: jacl^cd the twentieth 
year of his age^ he Veceived from hia 
Christian preceptors the education, not 
of a hero, but of a saint. The emperor, 
less jealous of a heavenly, than of an 
earthly crown, contented himself with 
the imperfect character of a catechu- 
men, while he bestowed the advantages 
of baptism 'on the nephews of Constan- 
tine.^ They were even admitted to the 
inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and Julian publicly read the Hply Scrip- 
tures in the church of Nicoinodia, 'I’ho 
study of religion, which they assidu- 
ously cultivated, appeared to piuduce 

gory’s Works, tom. 1. p. 49-134. Paris, 1030. 
Jt was publiHhed by Gregory and his friend 
(iv. p. 133), about six months after the 
death of Julian, when his remains had been 
carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120) ; but while Jovian 
was still on the throne (iii. p. 54, iv. p. 117). 1 
have derived much assistance from a French 
version and remarks, piinted at Lyons 1735. 

1 Hicomedhu ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, 
quern genere longius contingebat ( Ammian. xxii. 
9). Julian never expresses any gratitude to- 
wards that Arian {irelate ; but he celebrates his 
prccei>tur, the cuuuch liAardonluB, and describes 
his mode of education, which inspired hia 
pupil with a passionate admiration for the 
genius, and perhaps the rdigion, of Homer. 
Misopogon, p. 851, 352. 

» Greg. Na». lil. p. 70. He laboured to effect 
that holy mark in the blood, perhaps of a 
’Paurobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 3GL 
Ho. 3, 4 . 

8 Julian himself (Epist. li. p. 464) assures the 
Alexandrians thathe nad been a Christian (he 
nyist mean a sincere one) tiU the twentieth 
v(-»r of his age 
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the fairest fruits of faith and devotioi^j* 
They prayed, they fasted, they distri- 
buted alius to the poor, gifts to the 
clergy, and oblations to the tombs of 
the martyrs ; and the splendid monu- 
ment of St. Mamas, atk Cmsarea, was 
erected, or at least was undertaken, by 
the joint labour of Gallus and Julian."* 
They respectfully conversed with the 
bishops who were eminent for superior 
sanefity, and solicited the benediction of 
the inoniis and hermits, who had intro- 
duced into Cappadocia the voluntary 
hardships of the ascetic life. 3 As the 
two j)rinees adVanecd towards the years 
of manhood, they discovered, in their 
religious seiitiincnts, the diJlereneo of 
tlieir cliaracLers. The dull and oiisti- 
n.'ite understanding of Gallus embraced, 
witli implicit zeal, the doctrines of 
Christianity ; which ijever influenced 
his conduct, or moderated his passions. 
The mild disposition of the younger 
brother w'as less repugnant to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel ; and his active 
curiosity might have been gratified liy a 
theological system, which explains the 
mysterious essence of the JJeity, and 
o])cns tlic boundless prospect of invisible 
and future worlds. But the indepen- 
dent si)irit of Julian refused to yield 
the passive and unresisting obedience 
wliicli w£& rcquireil, in the name of re- 
ligion, by the haughty ministers of the 
Chuich. Their speculative opinions 
were imposed as positive laws, and 
guarded by the terrors of eternal puu- 
ishments ; but while they prescribed the 
rigid formulary of the thoughts, the 
worejs, and the actions of the young 

1 See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical 
education in Gregory (ill- P* 68), Sewrates (1. iii. 
c. 1), andSosomcn (1. v. c.,2). lie esci-ped very 
narrowly from behig a bishop, and perhaps a 
saint. 

‘•i The share of the work which had been 
allotted to Gallus, was prosecuted with vigour 
and success ; but the earth obstinately rejected 
and subverted the structures which were im- 
posed by the sacrilegious hand of Julian. Greg, 
iii. p. 59? 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many living spectators, would form 
one of the clearest miracles in ecclesiastical 

(Fragment, p. 288) ridicules 
iron chains, etc. of these solitary fanatics 
(see Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 661, 
662), who had forgot that man is by nature a 
|;ehtle wd social animal, 


priuce ; whilst they sili nced his objec- 
tions, and severely cheeked tlie frc^sdoni 
of his in<|uiries, they^ceict ly ])ro\uke<l 
his impatient genius to di\.elaiin tlio 
authority of his ecclesiastical guides, 
lie W'as educated in the J^f-sscr Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Ariaii contro- 
versy.* The fierce contests of the 
Eastern lifshops, the iiu;essaiit alteia- 
tions of their creeds, ami tlie profane 
motives which ajipeared to actuate their 
conduct, inseiisilily strengthened tlie 
prejudice of Julian, tliat they neither 
understood nor believed tlie religion for 
which tlie^' so licrcely contended. In- 
stead of listening to the jiroofs of Cliris- 
tiaiiity with that favourable attention 
which adtls weiglit to the most respect- 
able ovuience, he heard with suspicion, 
and disputed with obstiiia<;y and acute- 
ness, the doctrines for wliieli he already 
entertained an invinciljle aversion. 
Whenever tlio young princes w'eiH> 
directed to compose declamations on the 
subject of the prevailing controversies, 
Julian always declared himself the 
advocate of raganism, undtT tho 
specious excuse that, in the defence of 
the weaker cause, his learning and in- 
genuity might he more advantageously 
exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus w'as invested with 
the honours of tlie purple, « 

Julian was permitted to mythoioRyof 
hreathe the air of freedom, rayanibw. 

of literature, and of Paganism.® Tlio 
crowd of sophists who were attracted 
by the taste and liberality of tlieir royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alliance be- 
tween tlio learning and the religion of 
Greece ; and the poems of Homer, 
instead of being admired as the original 
productions of buman genius, were 

rtKov ^ueu Kit) nfitspeu, Tlio Paijan supposes, 
that because they iiad rcuuuuced the gods, they 
wore possessed and term exited by evil demons. 

3 See Julian apud Gyrili !• vi p. 206, 1. viii. p. 
253, 202. “You persecute,” says he, **tkose 
heretics who do not mourn the dead man pre- 
cisely In the way which you aiiprove." lie 
shows himself a tolerable theologian ; but he 
maintains that the Christian Trinity is not de- 
rived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of 
Moses. 

> Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, p. 232, 
&C. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 61. Eutiap 
Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 68, 69, 70. Edit. 
Commelia. 
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ficrionsly ascribcJ to the heavenly in- emperor condescends to relate, witliout 
H])ira<Sion of Apollo and the muses. The a blush and without a smile, the voy.i^o 
<k*iti«is of 01yiu]>ii»\ as they are jnuntcd of the j^oddess from the shores of Per- 
i-jy the immortal bard, them- ^amiis to t!»c mouth of the Ti))er ; and 

Ives on llie minds whii;h aie tlie le:tst the .stupendous miracle which conviueed 
addicted to sU]»er^tilious credulity, the senate and' people of Home that the 
Ot^r familiar know h'd^^e of their names lump of clay whieJi their ainhassadors 
and cliaracters, tii<'i)‘ mrins and attri- had traiirportud over the stias was eii- 
luitcs, -seti/i.s to bestow on those airy dowed wifcli life, and sentiment, and 
beings a, real and Huhstiintijil e>d.sl cnee ; i divine ]io\ver.^ J'V)r the truth o^ this 
and the jileasing encli.intment iiroducLs prodh.'y he a})])eals to the ]mblic monn- 
aii impel hot and iiiomcnLary as.sent of m cuts of tlie city; and censures with 
th<^ ima; 4 ii).tLiou to those fables Avhich some acrimony the sickly and alleets d 
are 1 ho noat repu;.rnant to our reason taste of those men who inline rtiiiently 
and experience. In the a:;o of Julian deride the sacred traditions of their 
every circumstance contributed to ]>ro an<j<‘stoi s« ’ 


long and fortify the iiiusion ; tlic nuig- But the devout pliilosopher, who 
niiicent temples oi th'tM^cc and Asia ; sincen'ly eniliraccd, and ^ 

the works of those artists who had ex- varmly encouraged tlie ^ 
i^rtssed, in painting or in KCiilpturc, tlie superstition of the people, reserved for 


liiviae conceptions of the poet ; the 
pomp of festivaks and saerillcch ; the 
suece.ssful arts of divination ; the popu- 
lar traditions of oracles and ])rodi^;ie.s ; 
and the ancient practice of two liiou- 
sand years. 'J'he weakness of jiolythe- 
ism -was in some measure excused by 
the moderation of its claims ; and the 


hiiiibolf the prbr^N'gc^of a liberal inter- 
pretiitiou ; and silently witlidrew from 
the foot of tlie altars into the sanctuary 
ot the. temple. 'J'lie extravagance of 
the (irccian mythology proclaimed with 
a clear and audible voice that the })ious 
inquirer, instead of being scandalized 
or satisfied with the literal sense, should 


devotion of the Pagans was not incoin- diligently explore the occult wisdom 
jiatiblo with the most licentious scepti- which had been disguised by the pru- 
cism.* Instead of an indivisible tuul deuce of antiquity under the mask of 
regular system wliich occupies the folly and of fable.'* The ph’losophera 
whole extent of tlie believing mind, the of tlie l^latonic school, ♦ Plotinus, Por- 


mythology of the (Greeks was composed 
of a tliousand loose and flexible parts, 
and the .serA'ant of the gods Avas at 
lilierty to define the degree and nie:isuro 
of his religious faith. The creed Avliieh 
fulian adopted for his own use Avas of 
the largest dimensions ; and, by a 
strange contradiction, he disdained the 
salutary yoke of the gospel, Avhilst he 
made a voluntary ofi’ering of his roa.son 
on the altars of Jupiter and Axiollo. 
One of the oratioum; of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, tlie 
mother of the gods, vi'ho required from 
hei effeminate priests the bloody sacri 
fice, so rashly performed by the mad- 
ness of f^e Phrygian boy. The pious 

1 A modem philosopher has IngeuiouBly com- 
pared the different operations of theism and 
polytheism, with regard to the doubt or con- 
viction which they produce in the human mind. 

Hume’s Essays, vol. ii. p. i44*4&7, in 8vo. 
edit. 1777. 


1 Tiia Jdiiian uioilicr landed in Italy about 
tlu* end of the second I'uuic war. The miracle 
of Claudia, eitlier virRin or matron, who cleared 
her fame by disgiacing the graver modesty of 
the Human ladies, is attested by a cloud of 
Avit>iicsbe&. Tlieir evidence is collected by 
Hr.al£cnborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvii. 3;J) ; 
but we may observe that Jdvy(xxix. 14) 'slides 
over liie trarusactioa with discreet ambiguity. 

- 1 cannot refrain from transcribing the 
emphatical words of,jT uliau rMt 

fCo>itn neifTTiiiM TU roiavra. if rev- 

nurt roig x.efjL’^elg^ Ze re ^pv^eep/ev ^piftv fuvt 
vyilg rtiSi iv $Xiveu, Orat. v. p. Idl. 
Julian likewise declares his firm belief in tlie 
andlia, the lioly shields, which dropt from 
heaven on the Quirinal hill; and pities the 
strange blindness of the Christians, ' who pre- 
ferred the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vl. p. 194. 

» See the principles of allegory, in Julian 
(Orat. vU. p. 210, 222). His reasoning is less 
absurd than that of some modern theologians, 
who assert that an extravagant or contradictory 
doctrine wiut be divine, since no man alive 
could have thought of inventing it. 

« Euuapias has made these sophists the 
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phyry, aud the divine lainbliuhus, W(ire 
admired as the most skilful masters of 
this allegorical science, which laboured 
to soiteii and harmonize the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, 
who was directed in •the mysterious 
pursuit by iEdcsius, tiic venerable 
successor of lamblichus, aspired to the 
jjosscssion of a treasure vihich he es- 
tccjjied, if we may credit his solemn 
asseverations, far above the empire of 
tluj vvofld.’ It was indeed a treasure 
which derived its value only from 
opinion ; au(^ every artist wlio flattered | 
himself that he had extracted the | 
precious ore from the siirroiifiding dross 
claimed an equal right of stamping the 
iiMuie and figure the most agreeable to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys 
aud Cybele had been already explained 
l)y Porphyry ; but labours served 
only to animate\he pious imlustry of 
Julian, who invented and pul)li8hcd his 
own allegory of tliat ancient aud mystic 
tale. Tliis freedom of interpretation 
which might gratify tlie pride of the 
Platoiiists exposed the vanity of their 
art. Without a tedious detail, the 
modem reader could not form a just 
idea of the strange allusions, the forced 
etymologies, the solemn trilling, and 
the iny[)enetrablc obscurity of these 
sages wlio professed to re\ cal the 
system of the universe. As the tradi- 
tions of Pagan mythology were vari- 
ously related, the sacred interpreters 
were at liberty to select the most con- 
venient circumstances ; ami as they 
translated an arbitrary cipher, they 
could extract from aw;/ fable awy sense 
which was adapted to their favourite 
system of religion and philosophy. 
The lascivious form»of a naked Venus 
was tortured into the discovery of some 
moral precept or some physical truth ; 
and the castration of Atys explained 
the revolution of the sun between the 

Bubjec# of a partial and fanatical lilstory ; and 
the learned Brucker (Hist. PhiiORO])h. tom. ii. 
p. 217-303) has employed much labour to illus- 
trate their obBOore lives aud incomprehensible 
doctrines. 

1 Julian, Oral. vii. p. 222. He swears with 
the most fervent and enthusiastic devotion ; 
and trembles, lest he should betray too much 
of tljese holy mysteries, which the profane 
might deride with impious sardonic laugh. 


tropics, or the seiwation ol the human 
soul from vice ajid error. ‘ • 

The theological system of Julian ap- 
pears to have contained iheoioRicai 
the sublime a^^d important system ©r 
principles of natural re- J»hau. 
ligion. But as the faith, which is ^u»t 
founded on revelation, must rcin.im 
destitute of any firm assurance, the 
disciple of Plato im))rutlcntly relapsed 
into the habits of vulgar supvr.stioieu ; 
and the popular and philosophic notion 
of the Deity seems to have been con- 
founded in the practice, the writings, 
and even in the mind of Julian. The 
pious cmiicror acknowledged and adored 
the Eternal Cause of the universe, to 
whom he ascribed all tlie perfections of 
an infinite nature, invisible to the eyes 
and inaccessible to the understanding 
of feeble mortal. s. The Sujireme God 
had created, or rather, in the Platonic 
language, had generated, the gradual 
succession of dependent spirits, of gods, 
of demons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being which derived its existence 
immediately from the First Cause, re- 
ceived the inherent gift of immortality. 
That so precious an advantage might 
not be lavished upon unworthy objects, 
the Creator had intrusted to the skill 
and power of the inferior gods the ollice 
of forming the liuinau liody aud of 
arranging the beautiful harmony of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. To the conduct of these 
divine ministers he delegated the tem- 
poral government of this lower worhl ; 
but their imperfect administration is 
not exempt from discord or error. The 
earth and its inhabitants are divided 
among them, and the characters of 
Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, 

1 See the fifti: oration of Julian. But all 
the allegories which ever issued from the Pla- 
tonic school are not worth the short noum of 
C.atullus on the same estraordinary subject. 
Tlie transition of Atys, from the wildcat en- 
thusiasm to sober, pathetic complaint, for lus 
irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, 
a ftuT'Uch with desyialr. 

3 The true religion of Julian may be deduced 
from the Crnsars, p. 308, with Spanheim’s notes 
and illustrations, from the fragments in t'yiil, 
1. ii. p. 57, 58, and especially from the tlieo- 
logical oration in Solem Begem, p. 130-158, 
addressed, in the confidence of friendslup, to the 
praafcct Ballust. 
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nijjy be Jistinclly traced in the laws 
and maniieis of tlu ir peculiar votaries. 
.:\s lofig as our i?rii>KJi-tal souls are con- 
lined in a mortab’prison, it is our in- 
terest as well as our duty to solicit 
the favour and to depreente the wrath 
of the ])Owers of heaven, whoso pride 
is jijratiiied by the devotion of niankiiid, 
and whoso grosser parts may be sup- 
posed to derive some nourishment from 
the fumes of sacriliec.' 'I’he inferior 
gods might soinetjmes cornleseend to 
animate the statues and to iidiabit the 
temples w hieh were dedieateil to tlndr 
honour. They might occ:eiona!ly visit 
the earth* but the heavens W'ere the 
proper throne ami symbol of their gtory 
Tlie invariable order of the sun, moon, 
and stars was hastily admitted by 
Julian as a proof of their eternal dura- 
ation ; and their eternity was a sulli- 
cient evidence that they were the 
workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent King. In the 
fc.ystcm of tile l*latonists the visible was 
a typo of the invisible worM. The 
eelestiiil bodies, as they were informed 
by a divine spirit, might be considered 
as the objects the most worthy of re- 
ligious worship. The iSUN, v*hose 
genial influence pervades and sustains 
the universe, justly claimed the adora- 
tion of mankind as the bright repre- 
sentative of the Locos, the lively, the 
rational, the beneficent image of the 
intellectual Father.'* 

In every age tlie absence of genuine 
Fanaticism of inR]>iration is siip|)lic«l by 
the phiiosophera. strong illusions of en- 
thusiasm, and the mimic arts of impos- 
ture. If in the time of Julian, these 

Julian adoi^ts this poas conception, by 
ascribing it to his favourite Marcus Antoninus 
Csesares, p. 33:1). Tlie Stoics and Platonists 
lesitatud between the analogy of bodies and 
the purity of spirits ; yet the gravest philoso- 
phers inclined to the whimsical fancy of 
Aristoiihanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving 
age might starve the immortal gods. See 
UbseF/ations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, &c. 

Xiyw, ri ayaXftet xai 

/Xdd fyvsvy, xeti ayafiotfyiv rev 
fsnroS 9rxTpot, Julian, epist. li. In another 
])Jaoe (apud Cyril. 1. 11. p. C9), he calls the Sun 
God, and the throne of God. Julian believed 
the Piatonlclan Trinity ; and only blames the 
C'hristians for preferring a mortal to an im- 
mortal Logos, 


arts had been practised only by tha 
psf^^an priests, for the support of an ex- 
piiing c.ause, some hidulgcnce might 
perhaps be allowed to the interest ;»nd 
habits of the sacerdotal charactiir. But 
it may appear a subject of surprise and 
scandal th;it the pnilopophers them- 
selves shoiild^iave contributed to abuse 
ilie superstitious credulity of mankind*, 
and that tlfb (Grecian mysteries shouhl 
have been supported by the magit or 
theurgy of tlie modern Plajtonista. 
1'hey an*ogantly pretended to control 
the order of nature, to explore the 
secrets of futurity, to oommand the 
service of the iiih.rior demons, to enjoy 
tlie view *^nnd eonvers.ilioii of tlie 
superior gods, and by disengaging the 
soul from her nuitcrial bands, to re- 
unite tint immortal particle with the 
Infinite and Divine Spirit. 

'Phe devout afTi’ foyless curiosity of 
.TuU.m t«mpto(l Uie philo- 
sophers witli the hopfjs of fanaoc’.'im of 
an easy conquest, wliich, J^han. 
froTU the situation of their young pro- 
selyte, might be productive of the most 
imporfeiint consequences.® Julian im- 
bibed the first rucfimcnts of the Idatonie 
doctrines from the mouth of i^Hdesius, 
who had fixed at Pergamus his wander- 
ing and persecuted school. But as the 
declining strength of that vt^nerahlc 
sago was unequal to the ardour, the 
diligence, the rapid conception of his 
pupil, two of his most learned disciples, 
Uhrysanthes and Fusebius, supplied, at 
Ids own desire, the place of their aged 
master. These philosophers seem to 
have prepared and distributed their 
respective parts ; and they artfully con- 
trived, by dark hints and afiected dis- 

1 The sophiste of Eu^apius perform as many 
miracles as the saints of the desert ; and the 
only circumstance in their favour is, that they 
are of a less gloomy complexion. Instead of 
devils with boms and tails, lamblichus evoked 
the genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from two 
adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued 
from the water, fondlv embraced him as their 
father, and retired at his command, p. 26, 27. 

s The dexterous management of these Bth 
phists, who ]^ayed their credulous pupil inta 
each other’s Bands, is fairly told by Eunapius 
(p. 69-79), with unsuspecting simplicity. The 
Abb^ de la Bleterie understands, and neatly 
describes, th9 whole comedy (Vie de JuUeni |h 
a-V), 
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•putes, to excite the impatient hopeg^i 
of the aspirant, till they delivered him 
into the hands of their associate, Maxi- 
mus, the boldest and most skilful master 
of the Theurgic science. By his hands 
J ulian was secretly initiatcid at Ephesus, 
in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this un- 
naiurul alliance of philosophy and 
superstition. He obtained the privilege 
of a solemn initiation into the mysteries 
of Eleusis^ which, amidst the general 
d(icay of the Grecian worsli ip, still re- 
tained some vestiges of their primjeval 
sanctity ; and such was tlio zeal of 
Julian tliat he afterwards iiivite<l the 
Eleusinian pontiir to tlie court of Gaul, 
for tlie solo purpose of consummating 
by mystic rites and saoriliccs the great 
W'ork of his saiiolilJcation. As these 
ceremonies W’erc pcrforuA'jJ in tlie depth 
of caverns, and iiiXhe silence of the 
night ; and as the inviolable secret of 
the mysteries was preserved by the 
discretion of the initiatcil, 1 shall 
presume to describe the horrid 8our<. s 
and liery apparitions which were jire- 
sented to the senses or the imagination 
of the credulous aspirant,^ till the 
visions of comfort and Knowledge broke 
upon him in a blaze of celestisd light,® 
In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, 
the mind of*J ulian was penetrated with 
sincere, deep, and unsdterable enthu- 
siasm, though he might sometimes ex- 
hibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and 
hypocrisy, which may be observed, or at 
least BUspocted» in the characters of the 
most conscientious fanatics, hYom that 
moment he consecrated his life to the 
.service of the gods ; and while the oc- 
cupations of war, of government, and 
of study, seemed to clp-im the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of 

I When Julian, In a momentary iianlc, made 
the sign of the croBs, the demons Instantly dis- 
appeared (Greg. Nas. Orat. ill. p. 71). 
supposes that they were frightened, but the 
priest declared that they were IndignMt. The 
reader, according to the measure of his faith, 
will determine this profound question, 

a A dark and distant view of the terrors and 
Joys of initiation is shown by Dion Chmostom. 
Themistius, Proclus, and Stobaius. ^he^arned 
author of the Divine Legatton hw whibited 
their words (vol. i. p. 289, 247, 24«, 280, edit. 
1766), which he dexterously Qf forcibly appne* 
V> bis own hypotbesfak 


the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of pj*ivate»ik*- 
votion. The temperanae which adorned 
the severe manners of the soldier and 
the philosopher^ was connected witli 
some strict and frivolous rules of re- 
ligious abstinence ; and it was in honoul: 
of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, 
that Julian, on particular days, dcnic«l 
himself the use of some particular foo<l, 
which might have been offensiv^e to his 
tutelar deities. By these voluntary 
fasts he prepared his senses and his 
UTiderRtan{liiig for the freiiuont and 
familiar visits with which he was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Not- 
withstanding the inoilest silence of 
.Julian himself, we may loam from his 
faithful fricinl, the orator Li ban ins, that 
he lived in a pci pctual intercourse witli 
the goJs and goddesses ; that they de- 
scended upon earth to enjoy the con- 
versation of their favourite hero ; that 
they gently interrupted his slumbers by 
touching his hand or his hair ; that they 
warned liim of every impending i _ . 
and conducted him, by their infallible 
wisdom, in every action of his life ; and 
that he hail acipiirod such an intimate 
knowledge of hib heavenly guests, as 
readily to distinguish the voice of 
Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the 
form of Apollo from the figure of Her- 
cules.* These sleeping or waking 
visions, the ordinary effects of abstin- 
ence and fanaticism, would almost de- 
crailc the emperor to the level of an 
Egyptian monk. But the useless lives 
of Antony or Pachoiniiis were consumed 
in these v'aiii occupations. J ulian could 
break from tlie dream of superstition to 
arm himself for biattle ; and after van- 
quishing in the field the enemies of 
Home, he calmly retired into his tent to 
dictate the wise and salutary laws of an 
empire, or to indulge his genius in the 
elegant pursuits of litemture and philo- 

important secret of the apostacy 
of Julian was intnisted to the fidelity 
of the initiated, with w’hom he waa 

1 Julian's modesty confined him to obscure 
and occasional hints ; but Libanlus expatiatee 
with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the 
religious hero (Legat. ad Julian, p. 167, lin4 
Orat. l^erent^ o* UxxUi. p. 909, Sioi 
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united by the sacred ties of friendship 
HU reii<Tiou* and religion.* The pleas- 
dlMimuia uon. g j.u i uo ill’ ^vaS « jautiously 

circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship; andHiis future great- 
i'oss bceame the object of the hopes, 
the prayers, and tlie predictions of the 
Pagans in every province of tlie empire, 
^^loin the zeal and virtue.s of their royal 
proselyte they fondly expected the cure 
of every evil, and the restoration of 
every blessing ; and instead of disap- 
proving of the ardour of their pious 
wishes, Julian iiigeiiioiislj^ confessed 
that lie was ambitious to attain a situa- 
tion in wliich he might be useful to bis 
ebuntry ami to liLs religion. Put this 
,fl0ligion was viewed with a hostile eye 
j^y the successor of Constantine, whose 
Capricious passions alternately saved 
and threatened the life of JiiIiaiL The 
arts of magic and divinalicjii were atrletly 
prohibited under a despotic government, 
which condescended to fear them ; and 
if the Pagans were reluctantly indulged 
in tbc exercise of tlieir superstition, tiie 
rank of Julian would have excepted him 
from the general toleration. The apos- 
tate soon became the presumptive heir 
of the monarchy, and liis death could 
alone have appeased the just appre 
hcnsions of the Christians.’' But the 
young prince who aspired to the glory 
of a hero rather than of a martyr, con- 
sulted his safety by dissembling his 
religion ; and the easy temper of poly- 
theism permitted him to join in the 
public worship of a sect which he in- 
wardly despised. Libanius has con- 
sidered the hypocrisy of his friend as a 
subject, not of censure, but of praise. 

AL the statues of the gods,” says that 
oi-ator, ‘‘which have been defiled with 
filth, are again placed in a magnificent 
temple, so the beauty of truth was 
1 Liba&ius, Orat. Parent, c. x. p. 233, 234. 
tfSalluB had some reason to suspect the secret 
apostacy of his brother ; and !n a letter which 
may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian 
to adhere to the religion of their ancestors ; an 
argument which as it should seem, was not yet 
lierfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p. 454, and 
Hist, de Jovicn, tom. ii. p. 141. 

Gregory (iii. p. 50), with inhuman zeal 
censures Constantius for sparing the infant 
apostete (x»kvs His French trans- 

lator (p. cautionxly obBcrvo.s tliat such e^;- 

preseioos must nut he prfse» a la lettre. 


seated in the mind of Julian, after it 
had been purified from the eiTors anti 
follies of bis education, liis sentimenta 
were changed ; but as it would have 
been dangerous to have avowed his 
sentiments, fiis conduct still coiitinued 
the same. Very dillcrcnt from the ass 
in -JOsop, who disguised himself with a 
lion’s liitie, oiii’ lion w’as obliged to con- 
ceal liiinself uiidiT the skin ofiuiass; 
and, while be embraced tin*, dictates of 
reason, to obey the laws of prudence 
and necessity.”* The dissimulation of 
Julian histeil about ten years from liis 
secret initiation at J'lphesus to the ]»e- 
gimiing of the civil war, when lie de- 
clared himself at once the iniplai’:il>le 
enemy of Ciuist and (JonsLaiituis. Tins 
state of constraint might eontrilmte to 
strengthen his devotion, and as soon as 
he had satined ^he obligation of as- 
sisting on solemn festivals at the 
assemblies of the Christians, Julian 
j retT^rned with the impatience of a lover 
tu Durn his free and voluntary incense 
on the domestic chapels of J upitor and 
Mercury. ButM^yery act of dissimu- 
to an ingenuous 
0ii|j^p^ession of Christianity 
inbteased the aversion of Julian for a 
religion which oppressed the freedom of 
his mind, and compelled him to hold a 
conduct repugnant to the noblest attri- 
butes of liuiriau nature, sincerity and 
courage. 

I'hc inclination of Julian might prefer 
the gods of Homer, and 
of the bcipios, to the new against Chris- 
faith, which his uncle had tianity. 
established in the Roman empire, and 
in which he himself had been sanctified 
by the sacrament of baptism. But, as 
a philosopher, 'it wa»'iiicumbeut on him 
to justify his descent from Christianity, 
which was supported by the number of 
its converts, by the chain of prophecy, 
the splendour of miracles, and the 
weight of evidence. The^ elaborate 
worK” which he composed amidst the 
preparations of the Persian war, con- 

1 Libanius, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 

Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec 1. v. c. viii. p. 8S< 
90), and Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. fv. 
p. 44-47). have accurately compiled all that can 
iH>w be diftcovered of Julian’s work sgiwui»t Ujf 
Chfistisaa 
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*taincd the substance of those argu« 
incuts which he had long revolved in 
his mind. Some fragments have been 
transcribed and preserved by his adver- 
t>ary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria/ 
afid they exhibit a very l^ingiilar mix- 
tiir<i of wit and learning, of sopliistry 
and fanaticism. The clcg;uico of the 
style, and the rank of the author, rc- 
tjrunni^nded his writings to the public 
attention ;* and in tlie impious list of 
the cnemlcis of Christianity, the cele- 
brated name of Porphyry was elTa jcd by 
the superior ir^erit or reputation of 
Julian. The minds of tlie faitliful were 
either seduced, or scandal >/e«l, or 
alarmed ; and the pagans who some- 
times presumed to engage in the un- 
ec]ual clispute, dcrivoil 1 roin the popular 
work of their ImpcM-Ifd missionary an 
inexhaustible siipp^ of‘%falIacious ob- 
jections. But in tile assiduous prosecu- 
tion of these theological studies, the 
emperor of the Komaiis imbibed the 
illiberal prejudices and passions of a 
polemic divine. Ho contracted an ir- 
I'eVocable obligation to maintain and 
propagate his religidus opinions ^ ismd 
whilst he secretly applauded^' the 
strength and dexterity with which he 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he 
was tempted to distrust the sincerity, 
or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately re- 
sist the force of reason and cdo jiicncc. 

The Christians, who beheld wdth 
Univowaitoiera- horror and indignation the 
tion. apostacy of Julian, had 
much more to fear from his poiver than 
from his arguments. The iiagans, who 
’ were conscious of his fervent zeal, ex- 
pected, perhaps with impatience, that 
the flames of pejisecutiwi should be im- 
^ About seventy years after the death of 
Julian, he executed a task whicli had been 
feebly attempted by I’hilip of fciide, a prolix 
and contemptible writer. Even the work of 
Cyril has not entirely satisfied the most favour- 
able judges : and the Abb4 de la Bleterie (Pre- 
face a I'Hiit. de Jovien, p. 80, 32), wishes that 
some theologUn philosophe (a strange centaur) 
would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

a Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 818), 
who has been suspected of assisting his friend, 


mediately kindled against the onomics 
of the gods; and that the ingeuloua 
malice of Julian wouid invent some 
cruel rctiiicmcnts of death aird torture, 
which had heeii uid^nown to the rude 
and inexperienced fury of his prede- 
cessors. But the hopes as well as tlfts 
fears of the religious factions were ap- 
parently disapp(jiiited by the prudent 
humanity of a prince,* who was careful 
of his own fame, ofthc public peace, and 
of the rights of m.uikind. Instructed 
by history and reflection, Julian waa 
persuaded that if the diseases of the 
body may sometimes be e-ured by salu- 
tary violence, iieitlier stetd nor lire can 
erailicatc the erroneous opinions of the 
mind. The reluctant victim may be 
dragged to the foot of the altar ; but 
the heart still abhors and disclaims the 
saoriiogious act of the hand. Keligious 
obstinacy is hardened and exasperated 
by oppression ; and, as soon as the per- 
secution subsides, those who have 
yielded are restored as penitents, and 
those v'ho have resisted arc honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted 
the unsuccessful cruelty of Biocletian 
and his colleagues, he was sensible that 
ho should stain iiis memory with the 
name of a tyrant, and add new glories 
to the (^latholic Church, which had 
derived strength and increase from the 
severity of the pagan magistrates. Ac- 
tuated by these motives, and appre- 
hensive ol disturbing the repose of an 
unsettled reign, Julian surprised the 
world by an edict, which was not un- 
worthyof a slaiesmau, or a pliilosopher. 
He extended to all the inhahitauts of 
the K(7man world, the benefits of a free 
and ecjiial toleration ; and the only 
hardship which he inflicted on the 
(Christians, was to deprive them of the 
power of tormenting their fellow’-sub- 
jects, w hom they stigmatised with the 
odious titles of idolaters and^ heretics. 
The pagans received a gracious pdt- 
mission, or rather an express order to 

1 Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 288, 284), 
has eloquently explained the tolerating prin- 
ciples and conduct of his Imperial friend. In • 


SSSSrjJSan p «ait. JHoreL) to tbe writ- JuUm IilmteU (eid^ lit) >ji* mo<ler»- 

2S?Sf Stw. iSludgment may be «- Hon. jnd 


sot be accused of flattery to a dead prince* (Orat* ill* p* 7^* 
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open ALL their temples and they were 
at pnee delivered from the oppressive 
laws and arbitrary vexations which 
they had sustained under the reign of 
Constantine, and of his sons. At the 
same time, the bish(^)s and cler^, 
Y’ho had been banished by the Ariaii 
monarch, were recalled from exile, and 
restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatista, the Novatians, the Mace- 
donians, the Kunomians, and those who, 
with a more prosperous fortune, adhered 
to the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
Julian, who understood and derided 
their theological disputes, invited to 
the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable 
spectacle of their furious encounters. 
The clamour of controversy sometimes 
provoked the emperor to exclaim, 
“Hear me ! the Franks have heard mo, 
and the Alemanni ; ” but he soon dis- 
covered that he was now engaged with 
more obstinate and implacable enemies, 
and though he exerted the powers of 
oratory to iiersuadc them to live in 
concord, or at least in peace, he nas 
perfectly satisfied before ho dismissed 
them from his presence, that he had 
nothing to dread from the union of the 
Christians. The impartial Ammianus 
has ascribed this affected clemency to 
the desire of fomenting the intestine 
divisions of the Church ; and the in- 
sidious design of undermining the 
foundations of Christianity, was in- 
separably connected with the zeal which 
Julian professed, to restore the ancient 
religion of the empire. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he 
assumed according to the custom of his 

1 In Greece the temples of Minerva were 
opened by his express command before the 
death of Constantins (Liban. Orat. J'arent. c. 
55, p. 280), and Julian declares himself a Pagan, 
in his public manifesto to the Athenians. This 
unquestionable evidence may correct the hasty 
assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose 
C^stantinople to be the place where he dis- 
covered his attachment to the gods. 

2 Ammianus, zxli. 5. Zosomen, L y. c. 5 
Bestia moritur, tranqulllitas redit .... omnes 
episcopi qui de proprlis sedlbus fuerant exter- 
minati per indufgentiam novi principle ad ec- 
clesias redeunt. Jerome, adversus Luciferianos, 
tom. ii. p. liS. Optatus accuses the Donatists 
for owing their safety to an apostate (1, if. c. 10, 
p. IJ0, 37, edit. Dupip). 


predecessors, the character of supreme 
‘poiitiir ; not only as the most honour- 
able title of Imperial , .. 

greatncBB, but as a sacred tion ot JuUan 
and important office, the 
duties of whif.h he was re- 
solved to execute with pious diligence. 
As the business of the state prevcntccl 
the emperor from joining every day in 
the publft devotion of his subjects, he 
dedicated a domestic chapel ‘io his 
tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were 
filled with statues and altars of the 
gods ; and each apartment of the palace 
displayed the appearance of a magni- 
ficent temple. Every rnoming he saluted 
the parent of light with a sacrifice ; the 
blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the Sun sunk below tlio 
horizon ; and the Moon, the Stars, and 
the Genii of the night, received their 
respective ainrscasfnablc lionours from 
the indefatigable devotion of Julian. 
On solemn festivals, he regularly visited 
the temple of the god or goddess to 
whom the day was peculiarly conse- 
crated, and endeavoured to excite the 
religion of the magistrates and people 
by the example of his own zeal. In- 
stead of maintaining the lofty state of a 
monarch, distinguished by the splendour 
of his purple and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his giiahls, Julian 
solicited with respectful eagerness, the 
meanest oflices which contributed to the 
worship of the gods. Amidst the sacrcil 
but licentious crowd of priests, of in- 
ferior ministers, and ot female dancers, 
who were dedicated to the service of tlie 
tcjiiplc, it was the business of the em- 
peror to bring the wood, to blow the 
lire, to handle the knife, to slaughter 
the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the i)Oweltf of the expiring 
animal to draw forth the heart or liver, 
and to read with the consummate skill 
of an haruspox, the imaginary signs of 
future events. The wisest of the pagans 
censured this extravagant superstition, 
which affected to despise the restraints 
of prudence and decency. Under the 
reign of a prince who practised the rigid 
maxims of economy, the expence of 
religious worship consumed a very large 
portion of the revonue; a ponstant 




of the scarcest ati<l most l>caiiti® 
till birds was triiiisporicd from distant 
climates, to bleed on tlie altars of the 
^^ods ; a hundred oxen were fre<]ucntly 
Bticriiiced by Julian on one and the 
same day ; and it soon be5h,me a popular 
jest that if he should return with con- 
tjnest from the Persian war, the breed 
of horned cattle must infalliWy be ex- 
tinguished. Yet this expense may ap- 
j)oar inconsiderable, when it is com- 
pared wifi) tho splendid presents which 
were olfered, either by the hand or by 
order of tho eivpcror, to all the cele- 
brated places of devotion in the Roman 
world ; and with the sums nWotted to 
T'pair and decorate the ancient temples 
which had sulTered the silent decay of 
time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, 
the exhortations, tl^e lilisrality of their 
juous sovereign, the cities and families 
resumed the practice of their neglected 
ceremonies. “ Every part of the world,” 
exclaims Eibaniiis with devout trans- 
j.ort, “dLsphiycd the triumpli of re- 
ligion ; ami tiio grateful jirospect of 
flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 
smoke of iiic(Jiiso, and a solemn train of 
priests and prophets without fear and 
without darigor. The sound of prayer 
and of nn%ic was heard on the toj)s of 
the LiglJe•^t mounlaius ; and the same 
cx afl’orded a sacriiice for tile gods and 
a supper for their joyous votarms.”* ^ 

Jhit the genius and powt;2*of Julian 
R?forma«onof wcrc unc(iual tothcenter- 
PAgatt>Bm. prise of restoring a re- 
ligion. which was destitute of theo- 
, l()gi^"J principles, of moral precepts, 
t and of ecclesiastical duscipliiic ; which 
rapidly hastened to decay and dissolu- 
lirm, ami was ikot siisccjttii Jc ox any 
H()li<l or consistent refonnation. 'J’ho 
jniisdictiou of the sn])remo pontiff, 
liioLc especially after that ollice had 

1 The restoration of the Pagan worship is 
described Hy .lulian (Misopogon, p. 34(;), Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent, c. CO, p. 28(1, 2h7, and Orat 
Consular, ad Julian, p. 245, 246 edit. Morel.), 
AmmianuB (xxii. 12), and Gregory hazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 121.) These writers a^^ee *n the 
essential, and even minute, facts ; but the dif- 
ferent lights in which they view the extreme 
devotion of Julian, are expressive of the grada- 
tions of sclf-api'lause, passionate admiration, 
IttilU rep roof, a>'d partial invective 


been united with the Imperial dignity, 
comprehended the whole extent oi^tiie 
RiOmiin empire. JuliiiAi mimed for his 
vicars in the several provinces, tho 
priests and phiVisophers, w'hom ho es- 
teemed the best qualified to co-operate 
in tlic execution of his great dosigif; 
and his pastoral letters,* it we may use 
that name, still represent a very curious 
sketch of his wishes and intentions, 
lie directs that in every city the sacer- 
dotal order should be composed without 
any distinction of birth or fortune, of 
those persons w ho w'ere the most con- 
spicuous for their love of the gods, and 
of men. “If they are guilty,” con- 
tinues he, “of any scandalous offence, 
tlicy should be censured or degraded by 
the superior pontiff; but as long as 
tliey retain tlieir rank, they are entitled 
to tliti rcs]iect of the magistrates and 
people. Their humility may be show'n 
in tile plaiiicss of their domestic garb ; 
their dignity in the pomp of holy vest- 
nuMits. When they are summoned in 
their turn to olliciato before the altar, 
they ought not, during tho appointed 
number of days, to depart from tho 
precincts of tho temple ; nor should a 
single day bo suffered to ela[).se without 
the prayer.s and the sacrifice, which 
they are obliged to offer for the pro- 
sperity of the state, aiivl of individuals. 
I’he exercise of their sacred functions 
rccjuires an inimaculate purity both of 
mind and body ; and even W'hen tliey 
arc dismi.ssed from the temple to the 
occupations of common life, it is in- 
cumbent on them to excel in decency 
and virtue tlie re.st of their fellow- 
citizen.s. I'he priest of the gods should 
never be seen in theatres or taverns. 
His conversation should be chaste, his 
diet temperate, his friends of honour- 
able reputation ; and if he sometimes 
visits the Forum or the Palace, he should 
ai>pear only as tlu' advocate of those 
wdio liavo vainly solicited cither justifte 
or mercy. JJ is studies slioul d be suited 

1 See Julian. Epistob xUx. Ixii. )a.M. and a 
long and curious frajrment, without beginning 
or end (p. 2i<8-30f). ) TJie supreme pontiff derides 
the Mosaic history, and thi; Christian discipline, 
prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, 
end palliates, with the skill of a Jesuit, the 
relative worship of images- 
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ix> the sanctity of his profession. Li cen- 
tious tales, or comedies, or satires, must 
be banished from his library, which 
ought solely to (Consist of historical and 
philosophical writings ; of history which 
IS founded in truth, aiM of philosophy 
Ydiich is connected with religion. The 
impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
fiJceptics deserve his abliorreiice and 
contempt ; ‘ but he should diligently 
study the systems of l*ythagoras of 
Plato, and of the Stoics, whicli unani- 
mously teach that there are gods ; that 
the world is governed by tlieir provi- 
dence ; that their goodness is the source 
of every temporal blessing; and that 
they have prepared for the human soul a 
future state of reward or punishment.” 
The Imperial pontitF inculcates in the 
most persuasive language, the duties of 
benevolence and hospitality : exhorts his 
inferior clergy to recommend the uni- 
versal practice of those virtues ; pro- 
mises to assist their indigence from the 
public treasury ; and declares his re- 
solution of establishing hospitals in 
every city, whore the poor should be 
received without any invidious distinc- 
tion of country or of religion. Julian 
belield with envy the wise and humane 
regulations of the Church ; and he very 
frankly confesses his intention to de- 
prive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had ac- 
^3Lred by the exclusive practice of 
charity and beneficence.''* The same 
spirit of imitation might dispose the 
emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical 
institutions, the use and importance of 
which were approved by the success of 
his enemies. But if these imaginary 
plans of reformation had been realized, 
the forced and imperfect copy would 
have been less beneficial to Baganisin 

. 2 The exultation of .Julian (p. 301), that these 
impious sects, and, even their writings, are ex- 
tinguished, may be consistent enough with the 
fiacerdotal character ; but it is unworthy of a 
plulosopher to wisli that any opinions and argu- 
ments the most repugnant to his own should be 
concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 

« Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, under 
the pretence of charity, inveigled children from 
their religion and parents, conveyed them on 
shipboard, and devoted those victims to a life 
of poverty or servitude in a remote country (p. 
S05). liad the charge been proved, it was his 
Ality, not to complain, but to punisli. 


than honourable to Christianity.’ ThdP 
*11 entiles who peaceably followed the 
customs of their ancestors, were rather 
surprised than pleased with the intro- 
duction of foreign manners ; and, in 
the short period of his reign .T ulian ha< I 
frequently occasion to compLiin of tho 
want of fervour of his own party.® 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted 
him to embrace the friends 
of Jupiter as his personal 
friends and brethren ; and Uiough ho 
partially overlooked the merit of Chris- 
tian constancy, lie admired and ro 
warded the noble persciVcrance of those 
Gentiles, who had preferred the favour 
of the gods to that of the emperor.^ If 
they cultivated the literature as well as 
the religion of the Greeks, they ac- 
quired an additional claim to the friiaid- 
ship of Juliari. who rankiul the Muses 
in the number of rtiis tutelar deities. 
In the religion wln'ch lie had adopted, 
piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous and a crowd of poets, of rhetori 
cians, and of philosophers, hastened to 
the impeiial court to occupy the vacant 
places of the bishops, who had seduced 
the credulity of Constantius. His suc- 
cessor esteemed tlie ties of common 
initiation as far more sacred than 
those of consanguinity ; he chose his 
favourites among the sagcs,*'who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of 
magic and divination ; and every im- 
postor wdio pretended to reveal the 

J Gregory Nawanzen is facetious, ingenious, 
and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, &c.) 
lie ridicules the folly of such vain imitation ; 
and amuses himself with inquiring, what lessons, 
moral or theological, could be extracted from 
the (Grecian fables. 

- lie accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret 
confederacy with the Christian bishops and 
presbyters (Epist. Ixil.) lv¥ ftXv 

SX/yvpd'af fii/erx¥ ipiT¥ xpo; roug houg; and 
again, luru pitSuftiug, &c. Epist. lx!ii. 

Ji e praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess 
of Ceres, who had been twice as constant as 
I’enelope. and rewards her with tho priesthood 
of the Furygian goddess at PessiniH (Julian. 
Epist. xxl.) He applauds the firmness of Sopater 
of Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed 
by Constantius and Gallus to wpostalizt (Epist. 
zzvii. p. 401.) 

* 'O 01 Xiy$¥t rt xm itSf 

hpu. Orat. Parent, e. 77, p. 802. The samo 
sentiment is frequently ineolcatod by Julian. 

banios, and the rest of tfadr |iMf 
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•ecl’eta of futurity, was assured of en- 
joying tho present hour in honour and 
‘ifHuoticc.* Among the philosophers, 
Maximus obtained the most eminent 
rank in the friendship of his royal 
disciple, who communicated with un- 
reserved confidence, hi^ actions, his 
sentiments, and his religious designs, 
during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war.’^ As soon as Julian liad ttaken 
possession of the palace of Constanti- 
nople, he despatched an honourable and 
pressing •invitation to Maximus ; who 
then resided at Sardis in Lydia, with 
Chrysanthius associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and super- 
stitious Chrysanthius refused to uiuler- 
tiike a journey which showed itself, 
according to the rules of divination, 
with the most threatening and malignant 
aspect ; but his companion, whose fanati- 
cism was of a bold[er caat, persisted in 
his interrogations till he had extorted 
from the gods a seeming consent to his 
own wishes and those of the emperor. 
The journey of Maximus through the 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of 
philosophic vanity ; and the magistrates 
vied with each other in the hononrablo 
reception which they prepared for the 
friend of their sovereign, Julian was 
pronouncing an oration before the 
senate, when he was informed of the 
arrival of Maxinins. The emperor 
immediately interrupted his discourse, 
advanced to meet him, and, after a 
tender embrace conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly ; 
where he publicly acknowledged the 
benefits which he had derived from the 
instructions of tlie philosopher. ^ Maxi- 
mus^ who soon acquired the confidence, 

1 The curioBity and credulity of the emperor, 
who tried every m^do of divination, are fairly 
exposed by Aramianus, xxii. 12. 

a Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles 
(xv. xvi. xxxix.) in the same style of friendship 
and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher 
Maximus. ^ • 

a Euiupiu.s* (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, <9, and in 
Chrysaiithio, p. 147, 148,) has minutely related 
these anecdotes, which he conceives to be the 
most imijortant events of the age. Y et he fairly 
confesses tlie frailty of Maximus. His reception 
at Constantinople is described by Libaniua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 86, p. 801,) and Amxniamis 
(xxU, 7 ). 

* Eunapius wrote a continuation of the His- 
lory of Dexippus. Some valoable fragments of 


and influenced the councils of Juliai;, 
was insensibly corrupted by tho ti*nipt.a- 
tions of a court. His dress became 
more splendid, bis demeanour more 
lofty, and he was exposed under a suc- 
ceeding reign, ff> a disgracefnl inquiry 
into the means by wbitm the disciple of 
Plato had acciimiilated in tho shoi*t 
duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists who were 
invited to the Imperial residence by the 
choice of Julian, or by the success of 
Maximus, few were able to jireserve 
their innocence or their reputation.' 
Tiie liberal gifts of money, lands, and 
houses, were insufficient to satiate their 
rapacious avarice ; and the indignation 
of the people was justly excited by tho 
remembrance of their abject poverty 
and disinterested professions. The 
penetration of .1 nlian could not always 
bo deceived : but ho was unwilling to 
despise tho characters of those men 
whose talents deserved his esteem : ho 
desired to escape tho double reproach 
of impnidence and inconstancy ; and ho 
was apprehensive of degrading in tlie 
eyes of tlie profane, the honour of letters 
and of religion.® 

The favour of .biliati was almost 
equally divided iHitwcen 
the Pagans, who had firm- 
ly adhered to the worship of their an- 
cestors, and the Christians, who pru- 
dently embraced the religion of their 
sovereign. The acquisition of now 
proselytes^ gratified the ruling passions 

1 Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit 
Lydia, was created high-jiriest of the province. 
Jl'is cautious and temperate use of power secured 
him after the revolution ; and he lived in ixiace ; 
while Maximus, PrlscMS, &c., were persecuted 
by tJiu Christian ministers. See the adventures 
of those fanatic sophists, collected by Jirucker, 
tom. ii. p. 281-293. 

2 See libaniuB (Orat. Parent, c. 101, 102, p. 
324, 325, 326.) and Eunapius (Vit. Sophist, in 
Proseresio, p. 126.) Some students, whose ex- 
pectations perhaps were groundless, or extrava- 
gant, retired in disgust (fJreg. Nax. Orat. iv.jp. 
120.) It is strange that we should not be aULo 
to contradict the title of one of Tillcmoiit-’w 
chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 5)60.) 
** l.a ^ur de Julien est pleine de philo^hem 

th?^gn of Lewis XIV. his subjeots 
this work have been recovered by M. Mai, and 
reprinted in l<Hebuhr’B Edition of the Byssattat 
Historians. --' If ■ 
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<5f his soul, siip(ifstition and vanity; 
and, he -was heard to declare, with the 
enthusiasm of a, missionary, that if he 
could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and every city greater than 
Babylon, lie should not*' esteem himself 
tV e benefactor of mankind, unless, at 
the same time, he could reclaim his 
subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods.^ A prince 
who had studied human nature, and 
who possessed the treasures of the 
Koman empire, could adapt his argu- 
ments, his promises, and his rew’ards, 
to every order of Christians &nd the 
merit of a seasonable conversion was 
allowed to supply the defects of a 
candidate, or even to expiate the guilt 
of a criminal. As the army is the most 
forcible engine of absolute power, J ulian 
applied himself with peculiar diligence, 
to corrupt the religion of his troops, 
w'ithout whose hearty concurrence every 
measure must be dangerous and un- 
successful ; and the natural temper of 
soldiers made this conq^uest as easy as 
it w'as important. The legions of (xaul 
devoted themselves to the faith, as well 
as to the fortunes of their victorious 
leader, and even before the death of 
Constantins, he liad the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends, that they 
assisted with fervent devotion, ami 
voracious appetite, at the sacrifices 
which were repeatedly offered in his 
camp of whole hecatombs of fat oxen.^ 

of every rank aspired to the glorious title of 
(Jonvertisseur, expressive of tijeir zeal and suc- 
cess in making proselytes. I’lie word and the 
idea are growing obsolete in France ; may they 
never be introduced into England ! 

i See the strong expressions of Libanius, 
which were probably tliose of Julian hiiuBelf 
(Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 2.S5). 

•2 When (.Gregory hiazianzen (Unit. x. p 1(57), 
is desirous to magnify tlie Cliristian flrninoas of 
his brother Cajsarius, plof’it bin to the linperiial 
court, he owns that C.i:.sarius dispute<l witli a 
forviidable adversary, 9ro?^vv tv 
fAiyetv If Xoycjf htfertin. In his invectives 
he scarcely ^lows any share of wit or courage 
to the apostate. 

3 Julian. Epist. xxxviii, Amn)ia7iu.s, xxii. 12. 
Adeo ut in dies psene singulos milites carnis 
dlstentiore tagina victitantes incultius, potu- 
sque aviditate correpti, huiueris impositi tran- 
seuntium per plateas, ex publicis sedlbus .... 
md Bua diversoria portarentur. The devout 
prlncs and the indignant historian deaorihe the 


7he arudosof the Bast, w hich hatl bcefl ' 
trained under the standard of the crosa, 
and of Coiistautius, recpiircd a more 
artful and expensive mode of persua.sion. 
On the days of solemn and public festi- 
vals, the emperor received the homage, 
and rewarded the merit, of the troops. 
His throne of state w’^as encircled with 
the miliary ensigns of Home and the 
republic ; the holy name of Chrii^t was 
cniacd from the Labarum ; and the 
symbols of W'ar, of majesty,* and of 
pagan supei-stition, were so dexterously 
blended, that the faithful subject in- 
curred the guilt of idolatry, when he 
rcspectfidly saluted the person or image 
of his sovereign. The soldiers passed 
successively in review ; and each of 
them, before he received from the hand 
of Julian a liberal donative, propor- 
tioned to his rjyik and services, was re- 
qiiirtid to cast a fe^ grains of incense 
bito the flame which burned upon the 
alt;ir. 8ome Christian confessors might 
resist, and others iniglit repent ; hut 
the far greater number, allured by the 
prospect of gold, and awed by tlie pre- 
sence of the emperor, contracted the 
criminal engapumuit ; and their future 
perseverance in the worship of the gods 
W'as enforced by every consideration of 
duty and of interest. By tli^ frequent 
repetiti(»n of these arts, and at the ex- 
pensfi of sums which w'ould have pur- 
chased the service of half the nations of 
Scythia, Julian gradually acquired Jor 
his troops the imaginary protection of 
the gods, and for himself the firm and 
effectual support of the Koman legions. ^ 
It is indeed more than probable that 
the restoration and encouragement of 
Paganism revealed a multitude of pre- 
tended Christianq^, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquiesced in 
the religion of the former reign, and who 
aftt*rw^•n'ds returned wdth the same flexi- 
bility of eoiiseicncc, to the faith w hich was 
l)rofcssod by the successors of Julian* 

• 

same scene ; and in Illyricum or Antioch, simi- 
lar causes must have produced fdmilar effi'cts. 

•* Otjgory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83'!s(5), and 
Lihailius, (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxil. p. 307, 308), 
vrioi raurnf *rhy trTgvirjVf eix xpvav/ux/ 
irkpuTof pityav. The sophist owns 

and jiiHtiAes the ezpence of these militaiy eon 
versions. 
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• While the devout monarch mcesflantl;ig 

TnoJewi laboured to restore and 
propagate the religion of 
bis ancestors, he embraced the extra- 
ordinary design of rebuilding the temple 
of Jerusalem. In a pub4ic epistle^ to 
tiie mitiun or community of the Jews, 
dispersed through the provinces, he 
pities their misfortunes, coudejnns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, de- 
cl{ires*liimsolf their gracious protector, 
and exj^r^ses a pious hope, that after 
his return from the Persian war, he 
may bo permitted to pay his grateful 
vows to the Altnighty in his holy city 
of Jerusalem. The blind supty*stition, 
and abject slavery of those unfortunate 
exiles, must excite the contempt of a 
philosophic emperor ; but they deserv'cd 
tJie friendship of Julian, by their implac- 
able hatred of the Christian name. The 
barren synagogue abhorred and envied 
tlui fecundity of the rebellious Church ; 
the power of the Jews was not equal to 
their malice ; but their gravest rabbis 
approved the private murder of an 
apostate,® and their seditious clamours 
}i i often awakened the indolence of 
til pagan magistrates. Under the 
reign of Coustaiitine, the Jews became 
llic subjects of their revolted children, 
nor was it long before they experienced 
tlio bitterness of domestic tyranny. 
I'lic civil immunities which had been 
flan ted, or confirmed, by Severus, were 
gradually rept alcd by the Christian 
princes : and a rash tumult, excited by 
the Jews of Palestine, 3 seemed to justify 

Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to Iho 
^ coiiiinunity of the Jews. Aldus (Veuei. 14011), 
lias brauded it with an b 
sliuma is justly reriioveil by the subHuqiiont 
editors, Putavius au^l Spaultdiiii. The epistle 
is mentioned by Sozomen (1. v. c. 22), and the 
pui-port of it is coniirmcd by (Svegory (Orat. iv. 
p. ill), and by Julian himself, ITragmcut. p. 
29n. 

- The Misuah denounced death against those 
who abandoned the foundation. O'hts judgment 
of zeal is es^dained by Marshani (Canon. Uhroii. 
p. 101, 162, edit. fol. London, 1072), and Basnage 
(Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120). Constantine 
made a law to protect Christian converts from 
Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. X. 
(iodefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 

^ s lit interea (during the (sivil war of Magnen- 
tius) Juda^orum soditio, qui I'atricium nefario 
in regni speciem Bustulerunt, oi>j>reBsa. Aure- 
lius* in Consiantio, c. xlii. Wee Tille- 


the lucrative modes of oppression, whiclt 
were invented by the bishops ^ud 
eunuchs of the court ^of Gonstaiitius. 
The Jewish patriarch, who was still 
permitted to exercise a precarious juris- 
diction, held his* residence at Tiberias, ‘ 
and the neighbouring cities of Palestiiui 
were filled with the remains of a people 
who fondly adhered to the promised 
land. But the edict of Uadriau was 
renewed and enforced ; and tliey viewed 
from afar the walla of the holy city^ 
which were profaned in their eyes by 
the triumph of the cross, and the devo- 
tion of the Christians.® 

In the midst of a rocky and barren 
country, the walls of Jeru- jeruiaiem. 
salcin3 inclosed the two 
mountains of Sion and A era, within an 
oval figure of about three English miles.^ 
Towards the south, the upper towm, 
and the fortress of David, were erected 
on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on 
the north side, the biiildim^s of the 
lower town covered the spacious summit 
of Moujit Acra, and a part of the hill 
distinguished by the name of Moriah, 
and levelled by human industry, was 
crowned with the stately temple of the 
J ewish nation. After the final dostruc ■ 
tion of tho temple by the arms of Titus 
and Hadrian, a ploughshare was drawn 
over the consecrated ground as a sign 
of perpetual interdiction Sion was de- 
serted, and tho vacant 8i)ace of the 
lower city was filled with the public 
and private edifices of the /Elian colony, 
which spread themselves over the ad- 
jacent hill of Calvary. Tho holy places 


moot, Hist. dcB Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 370, in 
4to. 

4 The city ami Bynagogue of Tiberias are 
curiously described by Iceland. Pulestiu. tom 


ii. p. 1036-1042. 

- Easuage has fully illustrated the state of 
the Jews under Conslantine and his successors 


(turn. viii. c. iv. p. 

» Helanrt (Palestin. 1. i. p. 300, 300, 1. lii. 
83S), describes with learning and perspicuitj^ 
Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent country. 

4 I have consulted a rare and curious treatise 
of M. D’Anville (sur rAncieuiie Jerusalem, 
Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the 
ancient city (Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. 1. lx. c. 
30), was twenty-seven sUdia, or 25o0 (owes. A 
]>lau, taken on the spo», assigns no more than 
1980 for tho modern town. The circuit is de- 
fined by natural land-maiks, which cannot be 
mistaken or I’unioved. 


2 p 
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were polluted with monumeutsof idola- 
try j; and either from design or accident, 
a chapel was dedicated to Venus, on 
the spot which nad been sanctiUed by 
, the death and resurrection of Christ. ‘ 


he zeal, perhaps the avarice of the 
llergy of Jerusalem, cherished and nml- 
iplied these boneticial visits. Tliey 
xed by unquestionable tradition the 
.cene of each memorable event. 'J'liey 


• Almost three hundred J^cars after those .xhibited tho^ instruments which had 
stupendous events, the profane chapel ^en used in the passion of Christ ; the 
I of Venus was demoUshed by the order mils and the lancc that had jnerced liis 
of Constantine, and the removal of the aauds, ilis feet, and His side; the 
earth and stones revealed the holy 3rown of thorns that was planted oii 
; sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A His head ; the pillar at whicli He was 
, magnificent church was erected on that scourged ; and, above all, they showed 
mystic ground, by the first Christian the cross on which He suliered, and 
' emperor ; and the efiects of his pious which was dug out of the earth in the 
munificence were extended to every reign of those princes, who inserted the 
spot which had been consecrated by the symbol of Chiistianity in the banners 
footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, of tlie Roman legions.* Such miracles 
and of the Son of God.‘ as seemed necessary to account for its 

The passionate desire of coutemplat- xtraordlnary preservation, and season- 
HiniaMM. original monu- able discovery were gradually propa- 

inents of their redemp* gated without opposition. The custody 
tion,attracted to Jerusalem a successive the true cms\9, which on Raster 
crowd of pilgrims, from the shores of the Sunday was solemnly exposed to the 
Atlantic Ocean and the most distant people, wits intrusted tc tJie bishop of 
countries of the £ast:3 and their piety Jerusalem ; and he alone might gratify 
was authorised by the example of th* tiie envious devotion of the pilgrims, by 
empress Helena, who apiiears to liave the gift of small pieces, w hich tliey en- 
united the credulity of age with the chaseil in gold or gems and carried away 
w’arm feelings of a recent c(m version in triumph to their respective couu' 
•Sages and heroes, who liave A’isited the tries. Hut as this gainful branch of 
memorable scenes of ancient w isdom o] conimcreo must soon have been an- 


glory, have confessed the inspiration o; 
the genius of the place aud the 
Christian, who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith au< 
his fervent devotion, to the more im 
mediate influence of the Divine spirit. 


nihilated, it was found convenient to 
suppose that the marvelions w’ood 
possessed a secret power of vegetation ; 
and that its substance though coutinU' 
ally diminished still remained entire 
and unimpaired.^ It might perhaps 


1 See two curious passages in Jerome (tom. 
p. 102, tom. vi. p. SID), aud the ample details o 
TiUemont (Hist. des. Emjicrcnrs, tom. i. p. 5(;i 
tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 4to. t ilition.) 

^ Eusebius iu Vit. Coustuutiu. L iii. c. 25-47 
51-.53. The emperor likewise built churches ai 
liethiehem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak o 
Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described b, 
Saiidys (Travels, p. 125-138, (and curiously de- 
lineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p 
28S-2f)6 

^ Tiie Itinerary from Bourileaux to Jerusalen 
was composed in the year 333, for the use o 
pilgrims ; among whom Jerome (tom. i. p. 121 
nioiitious the Jiritons ai.d the Indian!}. Tli 
cau.^cs of this superstitious lashion arc die 
cusficd ill the learned and judicious preface c 
\Vt sseling (Itiuerar. p. 537-.'>45).* 

^ Oicero (de Fiuibus, v. 1.) has beautiful! 
ex])ressed the common sense of mankind. 

* Mucli curious information on this eubjec 
Is (toileclcd in tlie first chapter of ^YilkclJ 
tlcbchichte der ETeuzjEUge.>-M. 


1 Haronius (Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 326. No. 42- 
.50) and Tillemont (!Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. h- 
lU) are the lihsturiaus »nd champions of the 
xniraculous invention of the cross, under the 
reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses 
are Paulinus, Suli>icius Severus, Jlutliius, Am- 
brose, and perliaiis Cyril of Jcrusaleiu. The 
silence of Eusebius, aud the }lourde.<iux jiilgrim. 
wliiub Katiifics those who think, perplexes those 
who believe. See Jortin’s sensible remurkB, 
voh ii. p. 238-24S. 

^ 'J'his multiplication is asserted by l^aulinus 
^pist. xxxvi. See Dupin, Ibbliut. Eccles. tom. 
iii. p. 149), who seems to have ijuproved a 
rlietorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact. 
The same supernatural privilege must liave 
been communicated to the Virgin’s milk 
(Krasmi 0]iera, tom. i. p. 778. Ludg. Batav. 
1703, in Colloij. de Teregrinut. Eeligioiiis ergo), 
saint's lieads, &c., and other relics, which are 
repeated in so many dilT«,-nmt churches.*' 

* Lord Mahon, in ;< im-isuMi und hoforo tliu 
Soi'icty of Anlmuain.b tl-'ch. has traced 
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• have been expected, that the influenqp 
of the place and the belief of & per- 
petual miracle, should have produced 
sonic salutary effects on the morals, as 
well as on the faith of the people. Yet 
the most respectable of the ecclesiastical 
writers have been obliged to confess, 
not only that the streets of Jerusalem 
were tilled with the iucessanl^ tumult of 
biisiness and pleasure,^ hut that every 
specfl'hof vice — adultery, tlieft, idolatry, 
])oisrming, nuirdeV' umr familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city,^ The 
wealth and pre-eminence of the Church 
of Jerusalem Gxcited the ambition of 
Ariaii, as well as orthodox, candidates ; 
and the virtues of Cyril, who, since his 
tloath, has been honoured with thr title 
of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather tliari in the acquisition, of his 
episcopal dignity.^ 

U'he vain and ambitious mind of 

Julian afctemnta J idian might aspire to 

to rebuild th® restore the ancient glory 
of the temple of Jeru- 
salem.^ As the Christians were firmly 
persuaded that a sentence of everlast- 

J Jerome (tom. i. p, 103), who resided in the 
nei}{hbounnK villap;e of Bethlehem, describes 
the vices of Jerusalem from his personal ex- 
perience. 

* tJrojfor. Nyssen, apud Wesseling, p. &39. 
The whole Rustle, which condemns either the 
use or the abuse of religious ]ii1grimage, is 
]>ainful to the Catholic divines, while it is dear 
and familiar to our Protestant polemics. 

‘MIe renounced his orthodox ordination, 
olliciated as a deacon, and was re-ordained by 
the hand^i of the Arians. But Cyiil afterwards 
ehaiified with the times, and pruilently con- 
formed to the Nicene faith. Tiliemont (Mem. 
Kccles. tom. viii.), wlio treates his niumoiy 
with tendeniess and respect, has thrown his 
vii-tiies into the text, an.l his faults into the 
notes, in docent obscurity, at the end of tlie 
Volume. 

* Imperii sni meiporiain wagnitudiueoitcrum 
Rest ions propagaie. Ammian. xxlii. 1. The 
temjile of Jerusalem had been famous even 
among the Gentiles. TIijCu had many temples 
in each city (at iSiclicin live, at Gasa eight, at 
Korn,! four hundred and twenty-four) ; but the 
Wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was 
ceiared intone sixit. 

in a brief but interesting manner, the singular 
ad ventures of the “ true ” cross. It is curious to 
eiKimre, what authority we have, except of late 
tradition, for the Hill of Calvary. U'here is none 
in the sacred writings : tlie uniform use of the 
cr^minon word voTag, instead of any word 
expressing ascent or acclivity, is action against 
tlie notion.— M. 


ing destruction had been pronounceli 
against the whole fabric of the l^l^saio 
laws, the Imperial sophist would have 
converted the success of his undertaking 
into a specious argument against the 
faitli of prophecy and the truth of re- 
velation.* lie was displeased with the 
spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but 
he approved the institutions or Mostjs, 
who had not disdained to adopt many 
of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt." 
The local and national deity of the Je.ws 
w^as sincerely adored by a polytheist, 
who desired only to multiply the 
number of the gods ; ^ and such was the 
appetite of J ulian for bloody sacrifice, 
that his emulation might be excited by 
the piety of Solomon, who had offered 
at the feast of the dc^lication, twenty- 
two thousand oxen and one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. 'J'hcso 
considerations might influence his de- 
signs, but the prospect of an imiiicdialo 
and injportant advantage would not 
suffer the impatient monarch to expect 
the remote and imeortain event of tho 
Persian war. Ho resolved to erect 

1 The secret intentions of Julian are revealed 
by the late Bishop of (rloucester, the learned 
and dogmatic Warhurton ; who, with the au- 
thority of a theologian, t*rest*’ib(‘S the motives 
and conduct of the Supieme Being. Tlie dis- 
course entitled Julian (2nd edition, London, 
1751), is strongly marked with all the peculi- 
arities which are imputed to the Warburtuulan 
school. 

2 I shelter myse.If behind Maiinonides, Mar- 
sham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, A,c., wlio 
have fairly derided the fears, the follv, and the 
falsehood of some Huperstitious divines. See 
IMvine. Legation, vol. Iv. p. 26., &,c. 

3 Julian (Fragment p. 205) respectfully styles 
him fit-iya; and mentions hiai elsewhere 
(Kpist. Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. Be 
doubly condemns the (^liristians for believing, 
and for renouncing the religion of the Jt.ws. 
Their Deity was a true, hut not the only Guil, 
Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 300, 300. 

* 1 Kings, viii. 63. 2 Chronicles, vii. .5. 

JosepK Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. viii c. 4, p. 431, 
edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of 
so many hecatombs might be inconvenient, 
Lightfoot, the Chri.stian JIabbi, removes tham 
by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough 
to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 

* According to the historian Kotobeddym, 
quoted by Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, p 
276) the Khalif Mokteder sacrificed during Ida 
pilgrimage to Mecca, in the year of the Hejira 
350, forty thousand camels and cows, and fifty 
thousand sheep. Bartliema describes thirty 
thousand oxen slain, and their carcasses given 
to the poor. Quarterly Beview, xiii. p. 39.--M. 
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without delay, on the commanding em- 
inence of Moriah, a stately temple 
whida might eclipse the splendour of 
the Church of tUo resurrection on the 
adjacent hill of Calvary ; to establish 
an order of priests wkose interested 
zeal would detect the arts, and resist 
tlie ambition, of their Christian rivals; 
and to invite a numerous colony of 
Jews whose stern fanaticism would be 
always prci^arcd to second and even to 
anticipate the hostile measures of the 
Fagan goveniinont. Among the friends 
of the emperor (if the names of emperor 
and of friend are not incompatible) tlie 
first place was assigned by J uliaii him- 
self to the virtuous and learned Aly- 
pius.^ The humanity of Alypius was 
tempered by severe justice and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his 
abilities in the civil administration of 
Britain he imitated in his poetical com- 
positions the liarniony and softness of 
the odes of Sappho. Tliis minister to 
whom Julian communie.atcd without 
reserve his most careless levities, and 
his most serious counsels, received an 
extraordinary commission to restore in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of .leru- 
salem, and the diligence of Alypius re- 
quired and obtained the strenuous 
support of the governor of Palestine. 
At the call of their great deliverer, the 
Jew's from all the provinces of the 
empire assembled on the holy mountain 
of their fathers; and their insolent 
twiunipli alarmed and exasperated the 
(Jhristian inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
Tlic desire of rebuilding the temple has 
in every age been the ruling jiassion of 
the children of Israel. In this pro- 
pitious moment the men forgot their 
avarice, and the w'oraeii their delicacy ; 
spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of tlie rich, and 
the rubbish was transported in mantles 
of silk and purple. Kvery purse was 
opened in liberal contributions, every 
hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour ; and the commands of a great 
monarch were executed by the enthusi- 
asm of a whole people.® 

1 Julian, epldt. zxlx, zxx. Ja Blctcrie has 
nei?lecte* to translate the second of these 
epistles. 

2 See the and impatience of the Jews in 


Yet, on this occasion the joint cffortl 
of power and enthusiasm 
were unsuccessful; and ^®dSeaSd\“* 
the ground of the Jewish perhaps by a 
temple which is now 
covered by a Mahometan 
mosque, ‘ still eoiitiiiued to exhibit the 
Rfiinc edifying spectacle of ruin and de- 
solation. Ferhaps the absence and death 
of the cmijcror, and the new maxims of 
a Christian reign might explain the 
interruption of an arduous wrork, which 
w'as attempted only in the last six 
mouths of the life of Julian.® But tho 
Cliristians entertained a natural and 
pious expectation that, in this mem- 
orahlc edntest, tho honour of religion 
would be vindicated by some signal 
miracle. An eartlupiake, a whirlwind, 
and a fiery eruption, wdiieli overturned 
and scattered the new foundations 
of the temple, are attested with 
some variations, by contemporary and 
respectable evidence.^ This public 
event is described by Ambrose,^ bishop 
of Milan, in an epistle to tho emperor 
U'lioodosius, W'hieli must provoke’ the 
severe animadversion of the Jews ; by 
the eloquent Chrysostom, s who might 

Grcf;ory Nazlanzen (Orat. ir. p. Ill) and Theo- 
doret (1. iii. c. 20). 

A Iluilt by Omar, the second Khali f, who 
died A.D. 044. 'rina great mosquC covers tho 
whole consecrated ground of the Jewisli tem- 
ple, and constitutes almost a square of 700 
/ot.s‘c.s, or one Roman mile in circumference. 
.See I r Anvil le Jerusalem, i>. 45. 

- Ammiauus records the consuls of the year 
30 ."., before ho procoedb to mention the thourjhi^ 
of Julian. Toniplum. . . in8taur.aTe surniitibus 
/(MjUabatj iDiniodicis. Warburton has a secret 
wish to anticipate the design ; but he must 
have understood, from former examples, tliat 
the execution of such a work would have de- 
manded many years. 

'J'Jic Bulisequeut witnesses, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, Theodoret, Pfiilostorglus, a<ld con- 
tradictions rathi'r than authority. Compare the 
objections of Rasnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. 
p. 1.57-105,) with Warbiirton’s answ’ors (Jiriiaii, 
p. 174-258.) Tho bishop has ingeniously ex- 
lilaincd the miraculous crosses w'hich appeared 
on the garments of the spectators by a similar 
instance, and tlie natural effects of ligiitning. 

4 AnibroB. tom. ii. eplst. xl. p. 946, edit. 
Jlenedictin. lie composed tins fanatic epistle 
(a.d. 388 J to justify a bishop who had been con- 
demned by the civil magistrate for burning e 
synagogue. 

Chrysostom, tom. 1. p. 680, adven. Judasoe 
et Centes, tom. ii. p. 674, de St. BabvUl, edit. 
Montfauvon. 1 have followed the common and 
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appeal t(f the memory of the elder pSrt 
of hi s“ congregation at Antioch ; and by 
<iregory Nazianzcii,* who ])nblisiicd liis 
account of the miracle before tlie expira- 
tion of the same year. J'he last of those 
writers has boldly declared that this 
preternatural event was not disputed 
t)y the infidels ; and his assertion, 
strange as it may seem, iS coiiiinnod 
by ^lic unexceptionable testimony of 
Amniiapns Marcellinus.“ Tlie philo- 
sophic soldier who loved the virtues, 
without adopting the prejudices of his 
master, has wjcordcd in his judicious 
and candid liistory of Ids own times, the 
extraordinary obstacles winch inter- 
rupted the rcbtoration of the temple of 
•Jerusalem. “ Whilst Alypius, assisted 
by the governor of the province, urged 
with vigour and diligence the execution 
of the work, horrible balls of fire break- 
ing out near the foundations with fre- 
quent and reiternU'd attacks, rendered 
the place from time to time inaccessible 
tv> the scorched and blasted workmen ; 
and the victorious clement continuing 
ill this manner obstinately and re- 
solutely bent as it \\cre, to diive them 
to a distance, the undertaking was 
abandoned.”* Such authority should 

natural sunuosition ; but the learned Henedic- 
tine, who (rates tliecoinpositiou of these .serin ona 
in the year SS3, is cuulldeut they were never 
lU'oiiouncud from the imlpit. 

1 (Jrep. Naziaiizen, Oral. iv. p. nO-113^ T» 
vrtpt&OTiToy virt xeii eu^t rois atio4i 

(cvrois uviffToufAtyov Xt^ofp ip-^e/uat. 

- Animian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter 
instarct Alypius, juvaretque provincial rector, 
nitituendi globi flaminarum prope fundamenia 
crubris asaiiltibiis erumpentea fecere locmin 
exustis ali(iuotitis operantlbus iiiacccssum ; 
hoeque modo elemento dustiiiatius repellente, 
cessavit inc^eptura. Warlnirton labours (p. (>0- 
90,) to extort a ccMifession of the miracle from 
the moutlis of .Julian and Libanius, and to em- 
ploy the evidence of a rabbi who lived in the 
llfteentli century. Such witnesses can only be 
received by a very favourable judge. 

■* Micliaelis has given an ingenious and aufli- 
clently pj^obable explanation of this remarkable 
incident, which the positive testimony of 
Ammianus, a contemporary and a pagan, will 
not permit us to ca^ in question. It was 
suggested by a passage in Tacitus. That bis- 
tonari, speaking of Jerusalem, says [1 omit the 
firbt part of thequotation adduced by M. Guisot, 
which only by a most extraordinary mistransla- 
tion ofmurilntrorsus sinuati by “«n/bnceme?wj” 
could be made to bear on the question.— M.] 

Thu Temple itself was a kind of citadel, which 


I satisfy a believing, and must astonish 
jiui incredulous miii^. Yet a plulo- 
I sopher may still require the original 

had its own walj^, Bni)erior in their workman- 
ship and construction to those of the city. The 
porticos theinsulvcH, which surrounded #tho 
temple, weie an excellent fortillcation. 'rheio 
was a fountain of constantly running water; 
subterranean, cxcavatious under the mniulain: 
reservoirs and cisterns to roiled the raiu-waier." 
Tac. Hist. V. ii. 12. Th(;se exca\'atiuus and 
reservoirs mast have been very considerable. 
The latter furnished water d urine the whole 
.iegeof .lerusalem to l.lOO.C'AJ ii.iabiLant.s, for 
wliom lilt fountain of ‘ not have 

Hulllced, ard who liad no \ ssh rain water, the 
siege having taken jilace fi-oiu the luonlh of 
Ai>rd to the mouth of August, a period of the 
>eai during which it rarely rains in Jerusalem. 
As to the cxc.'ivatioris, they served after, ami 
even before, the return of the .Jews from 
iJabylon, to contain not only magazines of oil, 
wine, ami corn, but also the treasures which 
were laid np in the 'J'enipJe. .Josejdms has re- 
lated several incidents which show their extent. 
AVlien .lerusalem was on the point of being 
tiikun by Titus, the n'bei chiefs, jdacing their 
lait ho]ies in these vast suhterrauean cavities 
{uTopofjt.oy;y vfAoyu.iu„ Oiupuxt'*) formed a de- 
sign of concealing themselvtis tJicre, and remain- 
ing during the conJlagiatioii of the city, and 
until the Uoinaus had retiied to a distaiiee. 
I'he greater part had nut time to execute their 
design; but one of them, Simon, the sou of 
(iioras, having provided hiinseli with food and 
tools to excavate the earth, descended into this 
retreat with some coinpaiiiouH : he remained 
there till lltus had set out fur Home : under 
the pressure of famine he issued forth on a 
sudden, in the veiy place where the I'enqile had 
stood, and ajipeartMl in the midst of the Itoman 
guard. He was seized and carried to Itunie for 
the triumph. His appearance made it be sus- 
pected that other Jews might liave chosen tlie 
same asylum ; search was made and a great 
number di.scovered. Josejih. de Bell. Jud. 1. 
vii. c. 2. Jt is probable that the greater jiart of 
these excavations were the remains of the time 
of Solomon, when it was the custom to work to 
a great extent under ground : no other date can 
be assigned to tliem. The J ews, on their return 
from the captivity, were too poor to umieriaku 
such works : and, although ilerud, ou reliuild- 
ing the Temide, made some excavatious(Joscph. 
Ant. Jud. XV. 11, vii.) the haste with which 
that building was completed will not allow us 
to suppose that they belonged to that peiiod. 
tsome were used for sewers and drains, others 
served to conceal the immense treasures^ of 
which C;ras8UB, a hundred and twenty years be 
fore, plundered the Jews, and which doubtless 
had been since replaced. The Temple was de- 
stroyed A.P. 70 ; the attempt of Julian to re- 
build it, and the fact related by Ammianus, 
coincide with the year 303 . There had then 
elapsed between these two epochs, an interval 
of near 300 years, during wliich the excavations, 
choked up with ruins, must have become full of 
inflammable air. The workmen employed by 
Julian, as they were digging, arrived at the 
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evidence of Impartial and intelligent 
spectators. At this important crisis, 
any singular accident of nature would 
assume the appearance, and produce the 
effects of a real prodigy. .1 This glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved 
add magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jerusalem, and the active 
creilulity of the Christian world ; and, 
at the distance of twenty years, a Roman 
historian careless of theological dis- 
putes, might adorn his work with the 
specious and splendid miracle. ‘ 

The restoration of the Jewish temple 

Partiality of was secretly connected 
Julian. with the ruin of the 
Christian Church. Julian still con- 

I Pr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian 
critics, presumes to doubt the truth of this 
famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 47-71.)f The silence of 
Jerome would lead to a susjiicion. that the same 
H’iorf which was celebrated at a distance, might 
(«e diUipised on the spot, 
excavations of the Temple ; they would take 
torches to explore them; sudden flames re- 
pelled those who approached ; explosions were 
heard, and these phenomena were renewed every 
time that th^ penetrated into new subterranean 
pvisages.* This explanation is confirmed by 
the relation of an event, nearly similar, by 
Josephus. King Herod having heard that 
immense treasures had been concealed in the 
sepulchre of David, he descended into it with a 
few confidential persons ; he found in the first 
subterranean chamber only jewels and precious 
stuffs ; but having wished to penetrate into a 
second chamber, which had been long closed, 
he was repelled when he opened it, by flames 
which killed thoc who accompanied him. 
(Ant. Jud. xvi. 7. i.) As here there is no room 
fur miracle, this fact may be considered as a 
new proof of the veracity of that related by 
Aramianus and the contemporary writers.— G. 

To the illustrations of the extent of the sub- 
terranean chambers adduced by Michaelis, may 
be added, that when John of Gischala, during 
the .siege, surprised tiie Temple, the party of 
Kieaxar took refuge within them. Bell. Jud. 
vi. 3, i. The sudden sinking of the Hill of 
Sion when Jerusalem was occupied by Barcho- 
cab, tnay have been connected with similar 
excavations. Hist, of Jews, vol. ill. 122 and 
186.— M. 

* It is a fact now popularly known, that when 
mines which have been long closed are opened, 
one of two things takes place : either the torches 
•re extinguished and the men fall first into a 
swoon and soon die ; or, if the air is inflam- 
mable, a little flame is seen to flicker round the 
lamp, which spreads and mnltiplics till the 
conflagration becomes general, is followed by 
an explosion, and kills all who are in the way. 
— O. 

t'^Gibbon has forgotten Basnage, to whom 
WarbortoD replied.— H 


tinued to maintain the freedom of re- 
ligious worship, without distinguishing 
whether this univorsnl toleration pro- 
ceeded from his justice, or his clemency. 
He affected to pity the unhappy Chris- 
tians, who wefe mistaken in the most 
important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contempt, his 
contempt was embittered by hatred ; 
and tlie sentiments of Julian werp ex* 
pressed in a style of sarcastic wit. 
which inflicts a deep and deadly wound 
whenever it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As ho was, sensible that 
the Christians gloried in the name of 
their Redeemer, he countenanced, and 
perhaps enjoined the use of the less 
honourable appellation of Galileans.* 
He declared, that by the folly of the 
Galileans, whom he describes as a sect 
of fanatics, contemptible to men, and 
odious bo the gods, the empire had been 
reduced to the brink of destniction ; 
and he insinuates in a public edict, 
that a frantic patient might sometimes 
be cured by salutary violence.* An 
ungenerous distinction was admitted 
into the mind and counsels of ^^ulian, 
that according to the difference of their 
religious sentiments one part of his 
subjects deserved his favour and friend- 
ship, while the other was entiled only 
to the common benefits that his justice 
could not refuse to an obedient people. ^ 
According to a principle, pregnant with 
mischief and oppression, the emperor 
transferred to the pontiffs of his own 

^ Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this law 
was confirmed by the invariable practice of 
Julian himself. Warburton has justly ob- 
served (p. 3r>), that the Blatonists believed in 
tlie mysterious virtue of words ; and Julian's 
dislike for tlio name of Christ might proceed 
from superstition, art well astfrom conthmpt. 

2 Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the 
fAMfia FoiXiAa/wv (Upist. vii.) and so far loses 
sight of the principles of toleration, as to wish 
(Papist, xlll.) &KOtr»s 

3 Ou ykf fAot B-ifAis iff’ri n IXietipuv 

it Ki iffava- 

re.g’tv. 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and 
perverted in the true spirit of a bigot (Hpist. 
xlix.,) are taken from the sproch A£o1ub, 
when be refuses to giant tTlyssee a fresh 
supply of winds (Odysi. z. 73). libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. Hz. p. 286) attempts to justify this 
partial behaviour by an apology, in which pe|y 
secution peeps through the mask of candour. 
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* rtiligiou the management of the libeml 
allowances from the public revenue, 
n liioli had been granted to the Church 
by the piety of Constantine and his 
sons. The proud system of clerical 
liouours and iinmunitidJj, which had 
been constructed with so much art 
and la'noni’, w.is levelled to the gronnd; 
the hopes of testamentary •donations 
werc%iiitere(*])ted by the riyour of the 
laws ; and the priests of the Christian 
sect wefo confounded with the last 
and most iguominions class of the 
}»oople. Such, of these regulations as 

appeared necessary to check the am- 
hitioii and avarice of the ecclesiastics, 
were soon afterwards imitated hy the 
wisdom of an orthodox prince. The 
peculiar distinctions wdiich policy has 
bestowed, or superstition has lavished 
on tlui sacerdotal order, imL6t be con- 
fined to those priests v/ho profess the 
religion of the state. Jiut tin; will of 
the legislator was not evempt from 
prejudice and passion; and it v/istho 
object of the insidious policy of Julian 
to deprive the Chrisb'ans of all the 
temporal honours and advant;ig(ts which 
remlercd them respectable in the eyes 
of the world. ^ 

A just and severe c<*nsure has been 
M inflicted C'ii the law’ wdiicli 
SJSESSs prohibited the Ohristiajia 
fromteaduag from teaching the arts of 
' grammar and rhetoric. “ 
The motives alleged by the emperor 
to justify this partial and oppressive 
measure might commaml, during liis 
life- time, the silence of slaves and the 
applause of flatterers. Julian abuses 
tile ambiguous meaning of a -word which 
might be indiflereutly Jipplied to the 
Ijirignage and •the feligion of the 
(iKiiKKs: he contemptuously observes, 
tliat the men who exalt the merit of 
implicit faith are unfit to claim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science : and 
ho vainlv contends that if they refuse 
to adore the gods of Homer and De- 
mosthenes, they ought to content them- 
1 These laws which affected tlie clergy, may 
be found in the slight hints of Julian himself 
(Epist. lii,), in the vague declamations of 
(Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86. 87), and in the positive 
assertiona of Sozomen (1. v. o. 5). 

Inolemens . . . perenni obruendum 
Aiumian. xxii. 10, xxt. 6« 


selves with expoundiiig Luke and 
Matthew in the churches of the C^alil- 
eans.* In all the eitk's of the llom.iu 
world, the education of the youth was 
entrusted to niastera of giummar and 
rhetoric; who were elected by tlie 
magistrates, inaititaiucd at the pubfio 
expense, and di.vtiiigui.shed by many 
lucrative and hoiionrahlo privileges, 
'i'he edict of Julian .appears to hav« 
included the pliysiciaiis and professors 
of all the liberal arts ; and the em- 
peror, who reserved to himself the ap- 
probation of the ciMididates, was au- 
thorised by the laws to corrupt or to 
punish tlie religious constancy of the 
most learned of the Christians.* As 
soon as the resignation of tlie more 
obstinate 3 teachers had established the 
unrivalled dominion of the Pagan so- 
phists, Julian invited tlic rising genera- 
tion to resort with freedom to the 
public schools, in a just confidence that 
their tender minds would receive tho 
impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If tho greatest part of tho Christian 
youth shouhl lie deterred by their own 
sernples, or by those of their parents, 
from acisepting ibis dangerous mode of 
instruction, tiiey must, at the same 
time, rclimpush tho benefits of a liberal 
education. J uliaii had reason to expect 
that, in tho space of a few years, the 
Cliurch would relapse into its priiiueval 
simplicity, and that the theologians, 
who possessed an adequate share of the 
learning and eloquence of the age would 

1 The edict itself, which is still extant among 
the epistles of Julian (xlii.), may be compared 
with the loose invcctiviis of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
p. 90). Tillemont (Mem. Eoclea. tom. vil. p. 
1291-1294) has collected the stseming ditferencea 
of ancients and moderns. They may be easily- 
reconciled. The Christians were dirtcUy forlrid 
to teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn ; 
since tlioy would not frequent the schools of 
the Pagans. 

a Codt'x Theodos. 1. xili. tit. iii. do medicls 
et profesHoribus, leg. 5, (published the 1 7th of 
June, received, at Spoluto in Italy, the 29th of 
July, A.D. 863) with (lodefroy's Illustrations, 
tom. V. p, 81. 

» Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolu- 
tion, Slcut a majoribus nostris compertum 
hsbemus, omnes ubique propemodum . . . 
ofUcium quam fidem desetera maluemnt, vii. 
30. Proicresius, a Christian sophist, refused to 
accept the partial favour of the emperor. III- 
I cronym. in ('lirou; p. 185. Edit. Scaliger, 
i EiinapiuR in Proujresio, p. 126. 
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be succeeded by a generation of blind 
and«>ignorant fanatics, incapable of de> 
fending the truth of tlicir own princi- 
ples, or of exposing the various follies 
of Polytheism.* * 

It was undoubtedly the wish and 
design of .lulian to de- 
cpprcisionof privc the Ulinstians of 
the chnetiana. advantages of wealth, 

of knowledge, and of power ; but the 
injustice of excluding them from <all 
oltices of trust and profit seems to have 
been the result of Ids general policy, 
rather than the immediate consequemie 
of any positive law*.® Superior merit 
might deserve, and obtain, some ex- 
traordinary exceptions ; but the greater 
part of the Christian olficers were 
gradually removed from their employ- 
ments in the state, the army, and the 
provinces. The hopes of future candi- 
dates were extinguished by the declared 
partiality of a prince, who maliciouslj'^ 
reinindcd them, that it was unlaM'ful 
for a Christian to use the sword, either 


vainistration of their enemies, thd ' 
(yhristians had much to suHbr aud more 
to apprehend. The temper of Julian 
w'as averse to cruelty ; and the care of 
his reputation, whicli was exposed to 
the eyes of th6 universe, restrained the 
idiilosophic monarch from violating the 
laws of justice and toleration, which ho 
liirnself Iwid so recently established. 
Put the provincial ministers his 
authority wei’c placed in a less con- 
spicuous station. In the cx^Tcise of 
arbitrary i)Ow’er, they consulted the 
wishes, ratlicr than tli,e commands of 
their sovereign ; and ventured to ex- 
ercise a csecret and vexatious tyranny 
against the sectaries oii whom they 
were not j)crmittcd to confer the 
honours of martyrdom. Tlie emperor, 
W'lio dissembled as long as possible, hia 
knowledge of the injustice that was 
excrcisofl in his name, expressed his 
real sense of the conduct of his oflicers, 
by gentle i*ci)i*oofs aud substantial re- 
W'ards. * 


of justice or of war ; and who studi- 
ously guarded the camp and the tri- 
bunals with the ensigns of idolatry. 
The powers of government were en- 
trusted to the Pagans, who professed 
an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors ; and as the choice of the 
emperor was often directed by the rules 
of divinatioii, the favourites whom he 
preferred as the most agreeable to the 
gods, did not always obtain the appro- 
bation of mankind. 3 Under the ad- 
^ They had recourse to the expedient of com- 
posing books for their own schools. Within a 
few months Apollinaris produced his Christian 
imitations of Homer (a sacred history in twenty- 
four books), IMndar, Euripides, and Menander ; 
and Sozomen is satisfied, that they equalled, or 
excelled the originals.* 

< It was the instruction of Julian to his 
magistrates (Epist. vii.) 9rp$Tifi»9iat fi%vT$9 
Tov; Ktt.) iruvv ^fiui hTp, Sozonicn 

(1. V. c. 18) and Soerates (1. iii. c. 13) must be 
reduced to the standard of Gregory (Oral iii. p. 
Of)), not less prone to exaggeration, but more 
restrained by the actual knowledge of his con- 
temporary readers. 

8 tiZv xeii x«/ pen 

IJbanius, Orat Parent, c. 88, 814. 


Ihc most cfhictxi'il instrument of op- 
pression, 'witli which tlicy 
wci-e armed, was the law 
that obliged the Christian s ^ restore the 
to make full and ixmple 
satisfaction for the temples which they 
had destroyed under the , preceding 
reign. The zeal of the triumphani; 
church had not always expected the 
sanction of the public authority : and 
the bishops, who were secure of im- 
punity, had often marched at the head 
of their congregations, to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of 
darkness. The consecrated lands, 
which had increased the patrimony of 
the sovereign or of the clergy, were 
clearly defined « and easily restored. 
]lut on these lands, and on the ruins of 
Pagan superstition, the Christhins had 
frcmicntly erected their own religious 
edifices ; and as it was necessary to re- 
move the church before the temple 
could be rebuilt, the justice alid piety 
of the emperor were applauded by one 
party, while the other deplored and 


* Socrates, however implies that, on the 
death of Julian, they were contemptuously 
thrown aside by the Christians, rvp a7 
wovtfi, U frMTtfv nrh 
Boer. Hist. Hi. 10. 


1 Greg. Naz. Orat. ill. p. 74, 91, 02. Socrates, 
1. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 6. Some draw- 
back may however l>e allowed for the violence 
of their zeal, not less partial than the zeal of 
Julian. 
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(sxcemted his sacrilegimis violence^ 
After the ground was cleared, the re- 
stitution of those stately structures, 
which had been levelled witVi the dust ; 
and of the precious ornainents, which 
liad been converted to Cftristian uses ; 
swelled into a very large aeeouni of 
(lunages and debt. Tlie antliors of the 
iiijury had neither the ability nor the 
iMcliiittion to discharge this accumu- 
liited demand : and the impartial 
wisdom oT a legislator would Inave been 
displayed in balancing the adverse 
claims and complaijits, by an equitable 
and temperate arbitration. Hut the 
whole empire, and particularly the 
T]:iKt, was tlirown into confusion by the 
lash edicts of dnlian; and the l*agan 
magistrates, inflamed by zeal and re- 
venge, abused the rigorous privil<*ge of 
the lioman law, which substitutes, in 
11 Hi place of bis inadequate property, 
the person of the insolvent debtor. 
Under the jireceding reign, Alark, 
))ishop of Arethusa,* had laboured in 
the conversion of his people with arms 
more elToctual than tliosc of pcrsnasioi!.'’ 
Tlie magistrates required the full value 
f*f a temple whicli liad been d(*8troyed 
by his intolerant zeal : but as they were 
t-atisfied of his poverty, they desired 
only to bend his inflexible spirit to the 
promise of the slightest compensation. 
Tliey apprehended the age<l prelate, 
they inhumanly scourged him, tUc}*^ tore 
his beard ; and bis naked body, anoint' 

1 If we compare the gentle languo.ge of Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent, c. 60. p. 286} wHh the iias- 
hionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 
80, 87), we may find it dillicult to persuade our- 
selves that the two orators are really describing 
the same events. 

llestan, or Arethusa. aUthe equal distance 
of sixteen miles bAween Eraesa {llemv), and 
Epiphania (Hamaih), was founded, or at least 
named, by Stieuciaes Nicator. Its peculiar 
ora dates from the year of Kome GS5 ; according 
to the medals of the city. In the decline- of 
the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were 
usurped by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose 
posterity, fUe vassals of Kome, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. Bee 
j^AnvlUe's Maps and Oeographia Ancienne, 
tom. li. p. 1S4. Wessellng. Itineraria, p. 188. 
and Nons. Epoch. Syro-Macedon. p. 80, 481, 
482. 

* Soxomen, 1. r. c. 10. It is surprising, that 
Gregory and Theodoret should suppress a cir- 
cumstance, which, in their eyes, must have en- 
hanced the religious merit of the confessor. 


ed with lioncy, whs suspended in a net, 
between heaven and earth, and expdtecd 
to the stings of inseetteand the rays of 
a Syrian sun. * From this lofty station, 
Mark still persisted to glory in liia 
crime, and to insult the impotent rage 
of liis persecutors. He was at lenglR 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed 
to enjoy the honour of his divine 
triumph. The Arians celebrated the 
virtue of their i)ious confessor ; the 
Catholics ambitiously claimed his alli- 
iince ; * and the Tagans, who might be 
susceptible of shfame or remorse, were 
deterred from the repetition of such 
unavailing cruelty. 3 Julian spared his 
life : but if the bishop of Arethusa had 
saved the infaney of Julian,^ posterity 
will condemn the ingratitude, instead 
of praising the clemency, of the 
emp<‘ror. 

At the distance of live miles from 
Antioch, tlie Maceaouiau 
kings of nyria had consc* sacroii grove of 
crated to Apollo one of 
the most elegant places of devotion in 
th< I'agan world, s A inagriiliecnf 

j Tlie suffering and constancy of Mark, wlilck 
Gregory lias bo tragically painted (Orat. iii. p. 
88'fU), are conlirnied by the unexceptionable 
and reluctant evidence of Libanius. Metpxag 

Utnoi xpifit/xfcfvef, xa) ptOiffTi'yov/btivsf, xett 
rev •xwyrsivog avru Trivroi iniy- 

xm troCiog 10'ri ratg rtfcetts^ xat 

vov, ^ipif/.uxnros ilSv;. Epist. 730. p. 
.60, Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

2 Utpift.i)^r,reSf cprtntiin cum sibl (Chris- 
Liani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze and 
WolOus (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word, 
whose true signification had been mistaken by 
firmer interpreters, and even by Le Clerc 
(JlibIioth6que Ancienne et Moderne, tom. iii. 
p. 371). Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to 
understand (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. ‘1300) 
how Gregory and U'heodoret could mistake a 
semi'Arian bishop for a saint. 

3 See the probable advice of Sallust (Grog. 

N^azianzen, Urat. iii. 00, 91). I^ibanius inter- 
jedes for a similar offender, lest they should 
and many Marks ; yet he allows that if Crhm 
had secreted the consecrated wealth, he deserved 
to suffer the punishment of Marsyas — to be 
fiayed alive (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). ' 

* Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, by 
saving the apostate, Mark bad deserved still 
more than he had suffered. 

^ The grove and temple of Daphne are de- 
scribed by Strabo (1. xvl. p. 1089, 1090, edit. 
Amstel. 1707), Libanius (Nsenia, p 185-188, 
Antiochic, Orat. xi. p. 880, 381), and Sozomen 
(i. v. c. 19). Wesseling (Itiaenr, p. 681) and 
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'.^mple rose in honour of the God of 
light ; and his colossal figure* almost 
fiUed the capacious sanctuary, which 
was enriched with gold and gems, and 
adorned by the skill of the Grecian 
artists. The deity wds represented in 
? bending attitude with a golden cup 
in his hand, pouring out a liljation on 
the earth ; as if he supplicated the 
venerable motlier to give to his arms 
the cold and beauteous Daphne ; for 
the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and 
the fancy of the Syrian poets had trans- 
ported the amorous tale from the banks 
of the rcnciis to those of the Orontes. 
The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by tlie royal colony of Antioch. 
A stream of prophecy, which rivalled the 
truth and reputation of the Delphic 
oracle, flowedfrom tiie fountain 

of Daphne. In the adjacent fields a 
stadium w^as built by a special privi- 
lege, 3 wdiich had been purchased from 
Klis ; the Olympic games w’ere cele- 
brated at the expense of the city ; and 
a revenue of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling was annually applied to the 
public pleasures. The perpetual resort 
of pilgrims and spectators insensibly 
formed, in the neighbourhood of the 

('asaubon ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate this 
curious subject. 

i Simulacrum In eo Olympiad Jovis imita- 
menti sequiparans raaguitudinem. Ammian. 
xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet 
high, and his bulk was consequently equal to 
that of a thousand men. See a curious Memoire 
of the Abb4 Gedoyn (Academie des Inscrix>- 
, tions. tom. ix. p. lUS). 

^ Hadrian read the history of his future for- 
tunes on a leaf dipped in the Gastalian stream ; 
a trick, which, according to the physician Van- 
dale (de Graculis, p. 281 , 282 ), miglit be easily 
performed by a eheiuical preparation. The 
enii)eror stopped the source of such dangerous 
knuwletige; which was again opened by the 
devout curiosity of Julian. 

3 It was purchased, a.v. 44, in the year 92 of 
the era of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. 
p. 139-\74) for the term of ninety Olympiads. 
But the Olympic games of Antioch were not 
angularly celebrated till the reira of Corn- 
modus. See the curious details in the Chronicle 
of John klalala (tom. i. p. 290, 820, 872-881), a 
writer whose merit and authority are confined 
within the limits of his native city. 

* Fifteen talents of gold, b^neathed by 
SosibiuB, who died in the reign of Augustus. 
The Theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in 
the age of Constantine are compared in the Ex- 
^sitio totius Mundi, p. 6. (Hudson, Geograph. 


^temple, the stately and populous village 
of iSaphne, which emulated the splen- 
dour, without acquiring the title, of a 
provincial city. The temple and llio 
village were deeply bosomed in a tbit k 
grove of laurjls and cypresses, wbivh 
reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers’^, cool aud impenetrable shadtj. 
A thousand streams of the purest watt'r, 
issuing from every hill, preserved the 
erdurc of the earth, and thcL tempera- 
ture of the air ; the senses were grati- 
fied with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours ; and tlie peaceful grove 
was consecrated to liciilth aud joy, to 
luxury and love. The vigorous youth 
piirsued, like Apollo, the object of Ida 
desires ; and the blushing maid was 
w’amed, by the fate of Daphne, to shun 
the folly of unseasonable coyness. The 
soldier and the philosopher wisely 
avoided the temptation of this sensual 
paradise j ‘ where pleasure, assuming 
the character of religion, imperceptibly 
<lissolved the firmness of manly virtue. 
13ut the groves of Daphne continued for 
many ages to enjoy the veneration of 
natives and strangers ; the privileges 
of the holy ground were enlarged by 
the munificence of succeeding emperors ; 
and every generation added lU'W' 
ornaments to the splendour of tlie 
tcniple.“ 

\Vhen Julian on the day of the anniuU 
fe.stival, hastened to adore and 

the Apollo of Daphne, his proilnatioa of 
devotion was raised to the 
highest pitch of eagerness and impati- 
ence. llis lively imagination antici- 
pated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long ])ro- 
cession of youths and virgins, clothed 
in white robes, the symbor of their in- 
nocence, and the tumultuous concourse 
of an innumerable people. But the 

3 Avldio Cassio Syriacos leglones dedi luxurifi 
diffiueutes et Daphnicis moribus. These are 
the words of the emperor Marcus tAniosinus, 
in an original letter preserved by his biographer 
in Hist. August, p. 41. Cassius dismissed 
or punished every soldier who was seen at 
Daphne. 

Aliquantnm agromm Daphnensibus dedit 
(Pompey), quo luous ibi spatiosior fieret ; de- 
lectatuB amosnitate loci et atjuanim abundantik. 
^tropius, vi, lA Sextus Eufus, de ProvincUsl 
e.16. 
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^xal of Antioch was diverted since th<^ 
reign of Christianity into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat 
oxen sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy 
city to their tutelar deity, the emperor 
complains that he found«only a single 
goose, provided at the expense of a 
])riest, the pale and solitary inhabitant 
<^f this decayed temple/ The altar 
was ilpserted, the oracle had been re- 
duccfi to silence, and the holy ground 
was profaned by the introduction of 
(Jiiristian and funeral rites. After 
lhibylas“ (a bishoi) of Antioch), who died 
in prison in the* persecution of IJecius, 
had rested near a century in h^ grave, 
liis body, by the order pf the C'acsar 
(4allus, was transported into the midst 
of tlic grove of Daphne. A magnificent 
church was erected over his remains, a 
portion of the sacred lands was usurped 
for the maintenance of the clergy, and 
for the burial of the Christiana of 
Antioch, wlio were ambitious of lying 
at the feet of their bishop, and the 
priests of Apollo retired with their 
affrighted and indignant votanos. As 
soon as another revolution seemed to 
restore the fortune of Paganism, the 
Church of St. Babylas was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the 
mouldering edifice which had been raised 
by the piety of the Syrian kings. But 
the first and most serious care of Julian 
was to deliver his oppressed deity from 
the odious presence of the dead and 
living Christians, W'ho had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthu- 
siasm.3 The scene of infection was 

1 Julian (Misopogou, p. .%!. :«2) discovers 
liis own cliaracter with that naweU, tliat un- 
conscious simplicity, which always coustitutes 
genuine humour. • • 

Babylas is named by Eusebius in the sue* 
cession of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. Eccles. 
1. Vi. c. 29, 39). His triumph over two em- 
rors (the first fabulous, the second historical) 
diffusely celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. ii. 
p. 686<fi79, edit. Montfaucon). Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. iii. part ii. p. 887-302, 459-566) be- 
comes almost a sceptic. 

> Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who 
love relics, exult in the confession of Julian 
(Misopogon, p. 861), and Libanius (Nsenim p. 
185), that Apollo was disturbed by the vloinlty 
uf ofM dead man. Yet Ammianus (zxii. 12), 
clean and purifies the whole ground, according 
to the rites which the Athenians formerly prac- 
tised in the isle of Delos. 


purified according to the forma ot, 
ancient rituals, the bodies • 

re decently removed, a*d 

and the ministers of the confla«iation of 
church were peijnitted to ® ^'cmpio. 
convey the remains of St. BabyLas to 
their former habitation within tlie 
walls of Antioch. The modest lie- 
haviour which might have assuaged the 
ealousy of a hostile gi -veri» incut, was 
neglected on this occasion Viy the zeal 
of the Christians. The lofty car that 
transported the relics of Babylas w\as 
followed, and accompanied, and re- 
ceived, by an innumerable multitude, 
who chanted with thundering acclama- 
tions the Psalms of David, the most 
expressive of their contempt for idols, 
and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumpli, and the triumph was an 
insult on the religion of the emperor, 
who exerted his pride to dissemble his 
resentment. During the night which 
terminated this indiscreet procession, 
the temple of Daphne was in flames, the 
statue of Apollo was consumed, and the 
walls of the edifice were left a naked 
and awful monument of ruin. The 
Christians of Antioch asserted with re- 
ligious confidence, tl at the powerful 
intercession of St. Babylas had pointed 
the lightnings of heaven against the 
devoted roof ; but as Julian was re- 
duced to the alternative of believing 
either a crime or a miracle, he chose, 
without hesitation, without evidence, 
but with some colour of probability, to 
impute the fire of Daphne to the revenge 
of the Galileans.* U’he offence, had it 
been sufficiently proved, might have 
justified the retaliation, which was im- 
mediately executed by the order of Jul- 
ian, of shutting the doors, and confiscat- 
ing the wealth of the cathe- the 

dial of Antioch. To dis ca^edr^of 
cover the criminals who 
were guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or 
of secreting the riches of the churcsli, 
several ecclesiastics were tortured f and 

1 Julian (in Misopogon, p. 861) rather in- 
sinuates than affirms their guilt. Ammianus 
(xxii. 13), treats the imputation as leviesimue 
rumor, and relates the story with extraordinary 
candour. 

3 Quo tarn atrod cash repente oonsnmpto, ad 
id usque imperatorls ira provexit, nt qnsestionec 
agitare juberet solito acrioree (yet Julian blames 
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a presbyter of the name of Theodoret, 
was beheaded by the sentence of the 
Count of the E?st. lint tJiis hasty act 
was blamed by the emperor, who 
lamented with real or ^^fFceted concern, 
that the imprudent /cal of liis ministers 
%/ould tjirnish his reign with the dis- 
gratic of persecution.^ 

^J'lie zeal of the ministers of Julian 
was instantly clieeked by the frown of 
their sovereign ; ])ut when the father of 
his country declares himself the leader 
of a faction, the licence of popular finy 
cannot easily be restrained, nor eon- 
sistcntly punished. Julian, in a public 
composition, applauds the devotion and 
loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose 

ions inhabitants had destroyed, at the 

rst signal, the sepulclires of the (lali- 
leans, and faintly complains that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods 
with less moderation than he should 
have recommended.'* This imperfect 
and reluctant confession may appear to 
confirm the ecclesiastical narratives, 
tliat in the cities or (.faza, Ascalon, 
(Jjcsarea, Hrdiopolis, t^e. the Pagans 
abused, without prudence or remorse, 
the moment of their prosiierity. That 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty 
were released from torture only by 
death ; that as their mangled bodies 
were dragged through the sti’cets, they 
were pierced (such was the universal 
rage) by the spits of cooks, and the dis- 
tatl's of enraged women ; and tlrat the 
entrails of Ciiristian priests and virgins, 
after they had been tasted by tlio.se 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with 
barley, and contemptuously thrown to 
the uncleai animals of the city. 3 Such 

the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et 
inajorein ecclesiain Antioehiio elaudi. This in- 
terdiction was ijerfonned with soiue circum- 
stances of iiidigiiity and profanation ; and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian's 
uncle, is related with much superstitious com- 
placency by the Abb6 de la lileterie. Vie de 
Jifiien, p. a(J2-369. 

1 Besides the ecclesiaBtical historians, who 
are more or less to be suspected, we may allege 
the iiassioDof St. Theodore, in the Acta biucera 
of Kuinart, p. 691. The complaint of Julian 
gives it an original and authentic air. 

^ Julian. Misopogon, p. 801. 

3 See Gregory Nasianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). 
Hosoinen (1. v. c. 9), may be considered as an 
original, though no.t iiu]>artlal witness. lie 
was a native of Gaza, and had conversed with 


i^cencs of religious madness exhibit the 
most contemptible and odious picture 
of human nature ; but the massacre of 
Alexandria attracts still more attention 
from the certainty of the fact, the rank 
of the victim^, and the siilcndourof the 
cajiital of Egypt. 

George,* from his parents or his educa- 
tion, SUriUmcd tllC Cappa- George of 
docian, was born in Jilpi- cappat’oeia 
phania in Oilieia in a Aieiw^dnaand 
fuller’s shop. From this ‘Egypt, 
obscure and servile origin he raised 
himself liy the talent? of a parasite ; 
ami the patrons whom he assiduously 
flattcretl^, procured for their wortli- 
less dependent a lucrative commis- 
sion, or contract, to supply the army 
with bacon. His employment was 
im-atj ; ho I'endorcd it infamous. Ho 
aceuTnulal(‘tl wealth by the basest arts 
of fraud and corruption ; but his malver- 
sations were so notorious, that (jieorge 
was compelled to escape from the pur- 
suits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
whicl) he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expcnce of his honour, 
he embraced 'witli real or aficeted zeal 
the profession of Ariaiiism. From the 
love, or the ostentation of learning, he 
collected a valuable li])rary of history, 
rlietoric, philosopliy, and iMieology ; ■ 
and the choice of the prevailing faction 
promoted George of Cappadocia to the 
throne of Athanasius. Tuo entrance of 

the coilfcHBor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, 
lived to the age of a hundred (1. vii. c. 28). 
riiilostorgius (1. vii. c. 4, with Godefroy’s Dis- 
sertations, p. 284), adds some tragic circum- 
stances of Uhristiuns, who were literally sacri- 
liced at the altars of the gods, &c. 

t The life and deatii of (George of Cappadocia 
are described by Ammianns (xxii. 11). (Gregory 
Nazianzen i.Orat. Xfi. p. 382-885, 889, S90,) and 
Epix)haniuB (lleeres. Ixxvi./ The invectives of 
the two saints might not deserve much credit, 
unless they were confirmed by the testimony of 
the cool and impartial infidel. 

After the massacre of George, the emperor 
Julian repeatedly sent orders to preserve the 
library for his own use, and to torture the slaves 
who might be suspected of secreting ftny books. 
He praises the merit of the collection, from 
whence he had borrowed and transcribed several 
manuscripts while he pursued his studios in 
Cappadocia. He could wish indeed that the 
works of the Galilaeans might perish ; but ho 
requires an exact account even of those theo- 
logical volumes, lest otl or treatises more valu- 
able should be confounded in their loss. J uliai 
Exiist. ix. xxxvl. 
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•the new archbishop was that of a Bar- 
barian conqueror ; and each moment of 
his reign was polluted by cruelty and 
avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria 
and I^gypt were abandoned to a tyrant, 
qualified by nature and education, to 
exercise the office of persecution ; but 
he opx^ressed with an impartial hand 
the various inhabitants of Ids extensive 
diocese. The primate of l^gypt assumed 
the p%nip and insolence of his lofty 
station ; but lie ^till betrayed the vices 
of his base and servile extraction. The 
merchants of Alexandria were im- 
poverished by tile unjust, and almost 
universal monopoly, which he ^cqtiircd 
of nitre, salt, paper, funerals, &c. : and 
tlie spiritual lather of a great people 
condescended to practise the vile and 
pernicious arts of an informer. 'J'he 
Alexandrians could never forget nor 
forgive the tax which he suggested on 
all the houses of the city ; under an 
obsolete claim, that the royal founder 
had conveyed to his successors, the 
J’tf>leiuies and the Ciesars, the perpetual 
property of the soil. The Pagans wlio 
had been flattered with the hopes of 
freedom and toleration, excited his de- 
vout avarice ; and the rich temples of 
Alexandria were cither pillaged or in- 
sulted by the haughty prelate, who ex- 
claimed, iifa loud an<l threatening tone, 
“How long will these, sepulchres be 
pennitted to stand ? ” Under the reign 
of Constantins he was expelled by the 
fury, or rather by the justice of the 
people ; and it w’as not without a violent 
struggle, that the civil aud military 
powers of the state could restore his 
authority and gratify his revenge. The 
niopscnger who proclaimed at Alex- 
andria the accession of Juliait, an- 
nounced the dowhfall of the arclibishop. 
(leorge, with two of his obsequious 
ministers, count Diodorus and Dracon- 
tius, master of the mint, were igno- 
niiidously dragged in chains to the 
public piison. At the end of twenty- 
four days, the prison was 
‘’y the rase °f 

and worihipped a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious 
forms of judicial proceed- 
ings, The enemies of gods and men ex- 


pired under their cruel insults; the* 
lifeless bodies of the archbishop aud^his 
associates were caiTitid in triumph 
through the streets oi? the back of a 
camel ;* and the ina«d,ivity of the 
Atlianasian par1?y^ w'as esteemed a shin- 
ing example of evangelical patience^ 
The remains of these guilty wretclnjs 
were thrown into the sea; and tho 
popular leaders of the tumult declared 
their resolution to disappoint the devo- 
tion of tho Christians, and to intercept 
the future honours of these martyrs^ 
who had been punished like their pre- 
decessors, by the enemies of their n;- 
ligion.^ The fears of the Pagans were 
just, and their precautions incfTcctual. 
The meritorious death of the archbishop 
obliterated the memory of his life. Tho 
rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred 
to the Arlans, and the seeming conver- 
sion of those sectaries introduced his 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church.3 Tho odious stranger, disguis- 
ing every circumstaiKJe of time ami 
place, assumed tho mask of a inurtyr, 
a saint, and a Christian h(‘ro and thu 
infamous Ceorge of Cappudoiaa has been 

i PliilostorgiuB, with cautious malice, Insinu- 
ates thsir guilt, Trv yvei/fAti* 

TVS trpee^teif;, 1. vii. c. 2. (Joclu- 

froy, p. 207. 

Cinercs projecit in mare, if1 metuens ut 
clamabat, ue, cullectis supreiais, aides illis 
exstruerenturut reliciuls, qul duviare arcligiono 
compulsi, i>ertulere cruciabiles pcenas, adusquo 
giorioaam inortciii Intemerata fldo progressi, et 
nunc MA-RTvaKH appellantur. Ammiun. xxii. 
11. lCpii>haniuH proves to the Arians, that 
George was not a martyr. 

» Some l)onati.st8 (()i)tatu8 Milev. p. CO, 3011 
edit. Pupiii ; aud Tillemout, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
vi. p. 713, in 4t().) and l'ris(.illianiRts('l'illt*niont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. fU7, in 4to ) have in 
like manner usurped the hououi'.s of C^atholic 
saints and martyrs. 

'J'hcj saints of Cappadorna, Easil and the 
Gri'^jories, w'cro ignorant of their holy coiu- 
IKinion. Pope Gelasius (A,.!). 4i)4), the first 
(.'ulholic who acknowledges St. George, places 
him among the martyrs, *' qui iluo utagis quaiu 
hominibus noti sunt.” lie rejects his Acts as 
the eomiiosition of heretics. Some, ]*crhaps 
not the oldest of the spurious Acts, are still ex- 
tant ; and through a cloud of fiction, we may 
yot distinguish the combat which St. George of 
Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of Queen 
Alexandria^ against the magician Aihanaaxus. 

* Julian himself says, that they tore him to 
pieces like dogs. urrif «< 

wrapnTTM Epist. x.— M. 
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transformed* into the renowned St. 
George of England, the patron of arms, 
of chivalry, andpf the garter.* 

About the same time that Julian was 
informed of the tumul^ of Alexandria, 
he received intelligence from Edessa, 
1»iiat the proud and wealthy faction of 
the Ariana had insulted the weakness 
of the V alentinians, and committed 
such disorders as ought not to be suft'ered 
with impunity in a well-regulated state. 
Without expecting the slow forma of 
justice, the exasperated prince directed 
his mandate to the magistrateof Edessa,^ 
by which he confiscated the whole pro- 
perty of the church : the money was 
distributed among the soldiers ; the 
lands were added to the domain ; and 
this act of oppression w*as aggravated 
>)y the most ungenerous irony. “1 
show myself,*’ says Julian, “the true 
friend of the Galileans. Their admir- 
able. law has promised the kingdom of 
heaven to the poor ; and they will 
advance W’ith more diligence in the 
paths of virtue and salvatun, when 
they are relieved by my assistance from 
the load of temporal possessions. Take 
care,” pursued the monarch in a more 
serious tone, “take care how you pro- 
voke my patience and humanity. If 
these jlisordcrs continue, 1 will revenge 

i This transformation is not given as ahso- 
Juttily certain, but as extremely probable. See 
the Longueruaua, tom. i. p. 

A curious history of the worship of St. 
George, fiom tlie sixth century (when he was 
already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at 
Itome, and at Treves in Gaul), might be ex- 
tracted irom Pr. Ueylin (History of 8t. George, 
2d edition. London, 1033, in 4to p. 429), and 
the Bollandists (Act. SS. ^lens. April, tom. 
iii. ]). 100-163.) His fame and popularity in 
Kero])e, and especially in England, iiroceeded 
frjin the Crusades. 

•i Julian Epist. xliii. 

♦ The late Dr. Milner (the Homan (Catholic 
bishop) wTote a tra< i to vindicate the r.xistnnce 
and the orthodoxy of tlie tutelar iSaint of 
England. He succeeds, 1 think, in tracing the 
\a>r.sliip i>f St. George up to a period which 
makes it improbable that so notorious an Arian 
could l)c palmed upon the Catholic church as a 
Kaiiit and a martyr. The acts rejected by 
Gelasius may liave been of Arian oridn, and 
atu iMptrd to engraft the story of their hero, on 
tJie obscuie adventures of some earlier saint. 
Sec an Jlistoric.il and Critical Inquiry into the 
)>lxiat.imce and Character of Saint George, in a 
Inter to the Earl of Leicester, by the Kev J. 
Milner, P.S.A. London, 1792.— 


pn the magistrates the crimes of the 
eople ; and you will have reason to 
read, not only confiscation and exile, 
but fire and the sword. ” I'he tumults 
of Alexandria were doubtless of a more 
bloody and dangerous nature : but a 
Christian bishop had fallen by the hands 
of the. Hagans ; and the public epistle 
of Juliaiipaffords a very lively proof of 
the partial spirit of his administration. 
His reproaches to the citizens of^Alcx- 
andria are mingled with c.xprpssions of 
esteem and tenderness ; and he laments 
that, on this occasion, they should have 
departed from the gentle and generous 
mannerq which attested their Grecian 
extraction. He gravely censures the 
oflence which they had committed 
against the laws of justice and humanity ; 
but he recapitulates with visible com- 
placency, the intoloT-able provocations 
which they had so long endured from 
the impious tyranny of (icorge of Cappa- 
docia. Julian admits the principle that 
a wise and vigorous government shoulil 
chastise the insolence of the people ; 
yet, in consideration of their founder 
Alexander, and of 8erapis their tutelar 
deity, he grants a free and gracious 
pardon to the guilty city, ior which he 
again feels the affection of a brother. * 
After the tumult of Alexandria had 
subsided, Atlianasiiis, R„torationof 
amidst the public accln- AthanoaiuB. 
Illations, seated himself A.D.a62. 
on the throne from whence his un- 
worthy competitor liad been precipi- 
tated : and as the zeal of the arcfi bishop 
ivew tempered with discretion, the ex- 
ercise of Ids authority tended not to 
inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of 
the people. His pastoral labours were 
not confined tp the narrow limits of 
Egypt. The state of the Christian 
worltl was present to his active and 
capacious mind ; and the age, the 
merit, the reputation of Athanasius, 
enabled him to assume, in a iiioineiit 
of danger, the office of Ecci’esiastica^ 
Dictator.*' Three years were not yet 
1 Julian Epist. x. He allowod his friends 
to assuage his anger. Amnuan. xxii. 11. 

Bee Athanas. ad Bufin. turn. ii. p. 40, 41 ; 
and Greg. Nasianzen, Orat. iii. p. 395, :i9C, who 
justly states the temi^rate zeal of the primate, 
ab much more inerituriouH than his prayers, Ilia 
fasts, his penecutions. &c. 
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lapsed since the majority of the bishops 
of the West had ignorantly, or reluct- 
antly, subscribed the Confession of 
Kiinini. They repented, they believed, 
but they dreaded the u 2 >seasonable 
rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and 
if tlieir pride was stronger than their 
fcaith, they might throw themselves 
into the arms of the Arians, to escape 
the indignity of a public penaiufe, which 
must (fegrade tliem to the condition of 
o])scure lyymen. At the same time 
the domestic differences concerning the 
union and distinction of the divine 
persons, were agitated with some heat 
among the Catholic doctors; and the 
progress of this metaphysical *contro- 
versy seemed to threaten a public and 
lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. ]iy the wisdom of a select 
synod, to which the name and presence 
of Athanasius gave the authority of a 
general council, the bishops, who had 
uuv/arily deviated into error, were ad- 
mitted to the oominunion of the Church 
on the easy condition of subscribing the 
Kicene Creed ; without any formal ac- 
knowledgment of their past fault, or 
any minute definition of their scholastic 
opinions. The advice of tlie pi imate of 
Kgypt had already jircparcd the clergy 
of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and (ilreece, 
for the rccctJ>tion of tins salutary mea- 
sure ; and, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of some ardent spirits,* the fear of 
the common enemy promoted tlic i^eacc 
and harmony of the Christians. 

The skill and diligence of the primate 
_ ^ of Egypt had improved 

the season of tranejuiility, 
before it was interrupteil 
by the hostile edicts of 
the empcror.5 Julian,^ who deopised 

1 I liavo not leisure to follow the blind 
obstinacy of liucifer of Cagliari; See his ad- 
ventures in Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vil. 
II. J»oo.02(}) ; and ob.serve how the colour of the 
luirraiivu insensibly changes, as the confessor 
bucoiues a schismatic. 

- A.s.^cu^8 est huic senteutise Occidens, et, 
ln;r tam necessariurn concilium, Satanie fauci- 
bus inundns ereptus. The lively and artful 
1 dialogue of Jerome against the Lucifttrians 
(tom. ii. p. 13B-155) exhibits an original picture 
of tlm eoaesiasticaJ policy of the times. 

Tillemont, who supixises that George was 
massacred in August, crowds the actions of 
Athanasius Into a narrow space (Mem. Eccles. 
tom. vUi. p. An original fragment, pub* 


the Christians, honoured Athanasius ^ 
'with his sincere and peculiar hatred. 
For his sake alone, he introduced tm 
arbitrary distinction, t-epugnant, at 
least to the spirit of his former declara- 
tions. He maiiftained that the (hili- 
leans, whom he had recalled from exile, 
were not restored by that general in*® 
dulgence to tlie iiossession of their 
respective churches ; and ho expressed 
his astonishment, that a criminal, who 
had l)een repeatedly condemned by the 
judgment of the emperors, should dare 
to insult the majesty of the laws, and 
insolently usurp the archiepiscopal 
throne of Alexandria, without expect- 
ing the orders of his sovereign. As a 
unishment for the imaginary offence, 
e again banished Athanasius from tlio 
city ; and he was pleased to suppose, 
that this act of justice would bo highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The 
pressing solicitations of the people soon 
convinced him that the majority of the 
Alexandrians were Christians ; and 
that the greatest part of the Christians 
were firmly attached to the cause of their 
oppressed primate. But the knowledge 
of their sentiments, instead of persuad- 
ing him to recall his decree, provoked 
him to extend to all iigypt the term of 
the exile of Athanasius. The zeal of the 
multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable : he was alarmed by the 
.lunger of leaving at the head of a 
tumultuous city, a daring and popular 
leader ; and the language of iiis resent- 
ment discovers the opinion which he 
entertained of the courage and abilities 
of Athanasius. The execution of the 
sentence was still delayed by the cau- 
tion or negligence of Ecdicius, praefcct 
of Egypt, who was at length awalcenod 
from his lethargy by a severe repii- 
maud. “Though you neglect,” says 
Julian, “ to write to me on any other 
subject, at least it is your duty to in- 
form me of your conduct towards 
Athanasius, the enemy of the godS. 
My intentions have been long since 
communicated to you. I swear by the 

lisbed by the Marquis MafFei, from the old 
Chapter library of vWna (Oaservazioni Lette- 
rarie, tom. ill. p. 60-02), affords many important 
dates, which are authenticated by the computw 
tiop of Kgyiitian monthi. 
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great Serapis, that unices, on the cal- 
ends of December, Athanasius has de- 
parted from Alexandria, nay from 
Egypt, the officers of your government 
shall pay a tine of one hundred pounds 
of gold. You knew my temper : 
1 am slow to condemn, but 1 am still 
♦^slower to forgive.’* This epistle was 
enforced by a short postscript, written 
with the emperor’s own hand. “ The 
contempt that is shown for all the gods 
tills me with grief and indignation. 
There is notliing that I should see, 
iiotliing that I should hear, witli more 
pleasure, than the expulsion of Atha- 
nasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
wretch ! Under my reign, the baptism 
of several (xrecian ladies of the highest 
rank has been the etrect of his pijrsccu- 
tions.”* The death of Athanasius was 
not cxprPHfity commanded ; but the i)ra3- 
fect of Egypt understood, that it was 
safer for him to exceed, than to neglect 
tile orders of an irritated master. The 
archbishop prudently retired to the 
monasteries of the Desert : eluded, with 
his usual dexterity the snares of tlie 
memy ; and lived to triumph over the 
ashes of a prince, who, in words of for- 
midable import, had declared his wish 
that the wdiole venom of tho Ualilean 
school were contained in the single 
person of Athanasius.-’ 

1 have endeavoured faithfully to re- 
Zeaiandim- present tho artful system 
prudence of by which Julian proposed 
e rs aus. obtain the efl'ects with- 
out incurring the guilt, or reproach of 
persecution. But if the deadly spirit 
of fanaticism perverted the heart and 
understanding of a virtuous prince, it 


1 Toy fitiapovf os IroXfAna'tv tvr 

\;aoZ, yuveuKXs ruv ivio’opotf ^a.'rrlira.t I&iuks- 
I have preserved tlie aiTiJ)i;fnoa8 sen&e 
i>f the last word, the ambiguity of a lyrant who 
wished to find, or to create guilt. 

- The three ICpistles of Julian, wliieli ox]>Iaiii 
his intentious and conduct with regard to 
Athanasius, should be disposed in the following 
chronological order, xxvi. x. vi.* ISec likewise 
Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 
15. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Thcodoret, 1. iii. c. 
9, and Tillcmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 
S(il-3(>8, who has used some materials prepared 
hy the Boilandisls. 

* Tho sentence in the text is IJpist. li. 
^fdaressed to the people of Alexanaria.-~M 


must at the same be confessed, that the 
real sufferings of the Christians w'ere 
inflamed and magnifled by human pas- 
sions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had 
distinguished the primitive disciples of 
the Gospel, was the object of the ap- 
plause rather than of the imitation of 
their successors. Tho Christians, who 
had now possessed above forty years 
the civil and ecclesiastical govc'tiimeiit 
of the empire, had contracted the inso- 
lent vices of i)ro.sperity,* and tho habit 
of believing that the saints alone were 
entitled to reign over the earth. As 
soon as the ciiiiiity of Julian deprived 
the clergy of the privileges which had 
been conferred by the favour of Con- 
stsintine, they complained of the most 
cruel oppression, and the free toleration 
of idolaters and heretics was a subject 
of grief and scandal to the ortliodo.N: 
party. Tho acts of violence, which 
were no longer conutenancod by the 
magistrates wero still committed by the 
zeal of the people. At i'essinus, tho 
altar of Gybele was overturned almost 
in tho iircsence of the emperor ; and in 
the city of Caisarea in Oapi)adocia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of 
worship which had been left to the 
Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of 
a popular tumult. On thci^o occasions, 
a prince, who felt for tho honour of tho 
gods, was not disposed to interrupt tho 
course of justice ; and his mind was 
still more deeply exasperated, wluui lie 
found, that the fanatics, who had de- 
served and sudered the piuiLshmcnt of 
incendiaries, wore rew’arded with tho 
honours of martyrdom.’ The Christian 
subjects of J uliau w'ere assured of tlio 
hostile designs of tlieir sovereign ; and, 
to their jealous apprehension, every 
circumstaiico of his government might 

A See the fair confessiou of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
p. (H, 

Hear the furious and ai)8urd coiujiJaiut t)f 
Optatus (de ScluHinat. iJonatist. 1. ii. c. 10, 17). 

2 Greg. Naziauzcu, Orat. iii. p. 9k iv^p. 333. 
He praises the rioters of Caesarea, rouruv Si 
VA/y ptt>yoeX.oipva>v xai S^tp/utuv itf tuertfiumv. 
Sec Sozumeu, i. v. 4, 11. Tillemout (Mem. 
Eccles. torn. vii. p. (>19, 050) owns, that theii 
behaviour was not dans Turdre commun', but 
ho is }M«rfent]y RatisHed, as the great St. Basil 
always celebrated the festival of these blessed 
martyrs. 
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I afford some grounds of discontent niid 
suspicion. In the ordinary administrS- 
tion of the laws, the Christiana, who 
formed so large a part of tlie people, 
must frequently be condemned : but 
their indulgent brethren, without ex- 
amining the merits of the cause, pre- 
sumed their innocence, allowed their 
claims, and imputed the severity of 
their judge to the partial malice of reli- 
giou? persecution.’ These present hard- 
ships, iqjbolerable as they might appear, 
were represented as a slight prelude of 
the impending calamities. The Chiis- 
tians considered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant ; who siispcnde<J the exe- 
ci^.tion of his revenge, till he should 
return victorious from the Persian war. 
They expected, that as soon as he had 
triumphed over the foreign enemies of 
Borne, he would lay aside the irksome 
Toask of dissimulation ; that the amphi- 
theatres would stream with the blood 
of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians, who still persevered in the 
profession of the faith, would be de- 
prived of the common benefits of nature 


} and society.’ Every calumny* th^t 
could wound the reputation of, the 
I Apostate, was credidously embraced by 
j the fears and hatred Jif his adversaries ; 
and their indiscreet clamours provoked 
the temper of it sovereign, whom it was 
tiicir duty to respect, and their iuterjist 
to Hatter. They still protested, tli.at 
prayers and tears were their only 
weapons against the impious tyrant, 
whose head they devoted to the justice 
of offended heaven. But they insinu- 
ated with sullen resolution, that their 
submission was no lunger the effect of 
weakness ; and that, in the imperfect 
state of human virtue, the patieiici', 
which is founded on principle, may be 
exhausted by persecution. It is im- 
possible to determine how far the zeal 
of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity ; but, if wo 
seriously reflect on the strength and 
spirit of the (!)hnreh, we shall be eoii- 
vinced, that, bclorc the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Chiist, 
he must have involved his country iu 
the horrors of a civil war.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

BJflSIDENCK OF JULIAN AT ANTIOCH— HIS SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
I’EUSUNS— PASSAGE O? THE TIGRIS— THE RETREAT AND DEATH OP JULIAN — 
ELECTION OF JOVIAN — ^HE SAVES THE ROMAN ARMY BY A DISGRACEFUL TREATY. 


The philosophical fable which Julian 

The Ca?aa' s of coiiiposcd Under the name 
Julian. of the C/ESARS,'-* is one of 
the most agreeable and instructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit.3 During the 

1 Julian detenu ined a law-suit against the 
now ('iiriKtian city at Maiuma, the port of 
Gaza ; and liLs sentence, though it might be 
imputed to bigotiT.was nwrerrevewed by his 
successors. Sozoiuen, 1. v. c. 3. Reland. Pale- 
stin. tom. ii. p. 791. 

- See this fable or satire, p. 306-33o, of the 
licip^ic edition of' Julian's works. Ihe French 
version of the learned Kzekiel Spanheim (Paris, 
is coarse, languid and correct ; and his 
notes, proofs, illustrations, &c., are piled on 
each other tiil they form a mass of 557 close- 
printed quarto pages. The Abbe do la Bleterie 
(Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 241-303), hw more 
happily exiuessed the spirit as well as the sense 
of the original, which he illustrates with some 
concise and curious notes. 

^ Hpanhe im (in his preface) has most leamedly 
discussed the etymology, origin, resemblance, 
And disameemtint of the Qtwk f afyr'i a arama- 


freedom and equality of tho days of the 
Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast 
tic piece, which was acted after the tragedy, and 
the Latin satires {from Satura) a, mUceV a imrus 
composition, either in i>robe or verse. Jiut tlie 
Cscsars of Julian are of such an original ca.st, 
that the critic is perplexed to which class he 
should ascribe tluun. " 

1 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 05. Oral. Iv. 
p. 114) preteiidK to speak from the information 
of Julian’s confldants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) 
could not have seen. 

3 Gregory (Orat. iil. p. 01) charges the A]>o- 
state with secret sacrifices of buys and girhs : 
and positively afhrm.s, that the dea<l boilies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See Tlioodoijpt, 
1. iii. c. 20, 27 ; and the equivocal candour of 
tho Abb6 do la Bleterie, Vie Ue Julien, p. 

852. Yet contemporary maliee could not im- 
pute to Julian the troona of martyrs, more 
especially In ihe West, which I’.aronius so 
greedily swallows, and Tillcmont so faintly 
rejects (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1295-1315). 

3 The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying 

* Bee also Casubon de Satirk, with Rambach’s 
observations.— M. 
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for the deities of Olympus, who had ' 
adopted him sis a worthy associate, and 
for the Roman priiuces, who had reigned 
over his martial people, and the van- 
ciuished nations of the earth. The im- 
mortals were ]daced in just order on 
tliVlr thrones of state, ami the table of 
the Cajsars was spread below the moon, 
in the up])er region of the air. The 
tyrants M ho would have tlisgraced the 
Eoeiety of gods and men, were thrown 
iicadloiig by the inexorable Kemesis, 
i/ito the Tartarean a)>y.ss. "J'hc lest of 
tlie Caesars successively advanced to 
their seals, and as they ])iissed, the 
vices, the defects, thcblcinisliesui their 
I’espective eha.ractcrs, Wi^vc maliciously 
noticed by old Sileiius, a laughing 
moralist, who disguised the Mis«loin of 
a philosopher under the mash of a J>ac- 
ohaual.* As soon as the feast Mas 
ended, the voice ol Mercury inoclaimed 
the M ill of Jupiter, that a celestial croM^n 
should be the reward of superior merit. 
Julius Ciosar, Augustu.s 'J'rajaii, and 
Marcus Antoninus, M ore selected as the 
most illustrious eamlidat(*s, the rilemi- 
nate Constantine* mus not(‘xcluded from 
this lionourable coinjietition, ami the 
great Alexander Mas in\ite<l to dispute 
the prize of glory with the Jlomiin 
heroes. Kach of the eiuididutcs Mas 
allowed to display tlie meiit of his omii 
exploits ; but in the judgment of tlic 
goils, the modest silcnee of Marcus 
jileaded more poMcrfidly than the 
eialiorate oration.sof liis haughty rival-s. 
AVhen tlie jmlges of this awful contest 
jmiceedcil to examine the licait, and to 
scrutinize the springs of action, the 
superiority of the Jmperial Stoic ap- 
jieared still inoi’c decisive and cuii- 
.‘<picuous.5 Alexander and Cicsar, 

'.Oral. iv. j>. 123, 124). Yet, wlien nn otticer of 
iulian attempted to neixe the churcli of 
Nazianzufi, he would have lost his life if ho had 
tir)t yielded to the zeal of the hishoi' i^ed xieoiiio 
((^rat. xii. p. 30tt) See the refhM-tums of Cluy- 
HOfitom, as they are alJeffed by Tillejiioiit (Meiu. 
J^cales. tom, vii. p. ii75.) 

^ This mixed charai'ter of Silenus is finely 
] tainted fo the sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

'•i Every iin)iartial reader roust ])ercclve and 
condemn Die l artiality of Julian against his 
uiicie Constantine, and the Christian religion. 
<111 this ouenKion the interpreters are uoirutelled 
t.y a most suontd interest, to renounce their al- 
legiance, and to desert the cause oi their author. 

^ Julian was seciutly Jiicliued to jnefer a 


Argustus, Trajan, and Conslantine* 
acknowledged with a blush, that fame, 
or pOM»er, or xdeasure, had been the 
imxiortaut object of thdr labours ; but 
the gods themselves beheld with rever- 
ence and love,*a virtuous mortal, who 
liad practised on the throne the lessons 
of philosophy, and who, in a state of 
hunian imperfection, liad aspired to 
imitate the moral attributes of .. the 
llcity. UTie value of this agreeable 
composition (the Caesars of Julian) is 
enhanced by the rank of the author. 
A jiriiice w ho delineates ^with freedom, 
tin* vices and virtues of his predeces- 
sors, suhscrilics in every line the censure 
or approhatioii ot liis own conduct. 

In the cool moments of rellcction, 
Julian priderred tlic u.sc- 
fuland lH‘nevoIeiit virtues mar^hagunit 
of Antoiiiiiu.s ; but his 
ambitious spirit was in- 
flamed by the glory of Alexander, and 
he solicited with equal ardour, the 
esteem of tli(‘ wise, and the applause of 
the inultitiKle. In tlie season of life, 
M'hen the jiOM'crs of tlie mind and body 
I enjoy the most active vigour, the cm- 
pcior M’lio M'.'is instriicLcd by the cx» 
]K‘riencc, and .'unnmted by the success 
of tlie ( *01 man M'lir, resolved to signalize 
his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievemeut. J'he ambas- 
sadors of tlie Rast, fi'om the continent 
of India, and the isle of Ceylon,* had 

to a lU'iuan. Put wliun lie Roriuusly 
coiiii»Hn-d a hero vitli a iiliilosoplicr, lie was 
siMisibli^ that inaiikiiui 1 'm'i muiJi gnatcr ubhga- 
tiDiis to .Socrates ihaii to Alexaiuicr (Drat, ad 
'1 jjeuiislimn, }>. 2:)4;. 

^ JiHle natioiiihub Inilieis certatim cum ilonia 
optiimilcK iiiittciiDhuh . . . ub usque bivis et 
Ainniiun. xx. 7. Tins island, to 
whicli the nnmes uf 'Faprobana, iScremlib, and 
ijfjlon, have been Kucressi^ely a]i])lied, mani- 
fests how iiniK*rfectly the seas and lands to the 
east of Capo ('onioriii w'ere known to the 
ItuiiKins. ]. tinder the leign of Claudiub, a 
freedman, who larnicd the customs of the Jlcd 
Sea, was accidently driven by the winds iiiwn 
this Etrange and undiscovered coast ; lie con- 
rvnscU fix rnurithu with the nativeat and the 
king of Ceyion, wlio lieard for the first time, of 
Die power and justice of Itome, was persuaded 
to send an embassy to the emperor (ITin. Jlist. 
Nat. vi. 24). 2. The geograjiliers (and even 

i^tolexiiy) have niagnilied above fifteen times, 
the real size of tl.ii^ new world, wdiich they ex- 
tended far as the equator, and the neighbour- 
hood of Chiiia.*^ 

* The name of Diva gens or blvorum regio 
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respectfully saluted the Eomanpurpld!* 
U'he nations of the West esteemed and 
dreaded the personal virtues of J ulian, 
both in peace and war. He despised 
tJio trophies of a Gothij victory,® and 
was satisfied that the rapacious bar* 
iKirians of the Danube would be re- 
strained from any future violation of 
the faith of treaties by the tdh’or of his 
name, and the additional fortidcations 
with which he strengthened the Thraci- 
an and 'Illyrian frontiers. The suc- 
cessor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of 
liis arms, and he resolved by the final 
conquest of Persia, to chastise the 
haughty nation which had so long re- 
sisted and insulted the majesty of 
Kome.^ As soon as the I'crsian mon- 
arch was informed that the throne of 
Constantins was filled by a prince of a 
very different cliaracter, he conde- 
scended to make some artful, or per- 
haps sincere overtures towards a 
ncgochition of peace. But the pride of 
fcJaiior was astonished by the firmness 
of J Lilian, who sternly declared that he 
would never consent to hold a peaceful 
conference among the flames and ruins 
of the cities oi Mesopotamia, and who 
added with a smile of contempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, 

^ These embassies had been sent to Constan- 
tins. AmiuianuSfWho unwarily deviates into 
gross flattery, must have forgotten the length 
of the way. and the short duration of the reign 
of Julian. 

- <TOtl\oB Bsepe fallacea et perfldos; hastes 
qus<?rere su meliures alcbat ; illis enini suffleere 
liuTcatores Oalatas per quos ubique sine con- 
ditionis discriuiine venumdantur. [Ammian. 
xxii. 7.] Within less than fifteen years tliese 

uthic slaves threatened and subdued their 

lasters. 

^ Alexander remhudB his ffval Csesar, who de- 
preciated the fame and merit of an Asiatic 
victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the 
I’ersian arrows, and tliat the itomans, in a war 
of three hundred years, had not yet subdued 
the single province of Mesopotamia or Assyria 
(Cw^ares, p. 324). 

according *to the probable conjecture of M. 
Letronne (Trois. Mem. Acad. p. 127), was ap- 
]ilied by the ancients to the whole eastern coast 
of the Indian I'eninsula, from Ceylon to the 
flanges. The name may be traced in D^vi- 
]>atnsm. D^vidan, D^vicotta, Divinelly, the 
point of Divy. 

M. Letronne, p. 121, considera the freedraan 
wiih his embassy from Ceylon to have been as 
impostor,— M« 


as he himself had determined to visit 
speedily the court of Persia. The' im- 
patience of the empefbr urged the dili- 
gence of the military preparations. The 
generals were named, a formidable army 
was destined for this important serviqp, 
and Julian marching from Constanti- 
nople through the provinces of Asia 
Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight 
months after the cleiith of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into 
tlie heart of Persia, was checked by the 
indispensable duty of regulating the 
state of the empire, by his zeal to re- 
vive the worship of the gods, and by 
the advice of liis wisest friends, who 
represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of wintcr-quaiiicrs, 
to restore the exhausted strength of the 
legions of Gaul, and the discipline and 
spirit of the Kastern , 
troops. Julian was per- troSJcoMUnfi" 
suaded to fix till the ensu- 
mg spring, his residence 
at Antioch, among a people maliciously 
disposed to dcricie the haste, and to 
censure the delays of tlieir sovereign.* 

If Julian had flattered himself that 
his personal connection 
with the capital Ot the iiaaaerio?!h* 
East would be productive 
of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, lie made a very 
false estimate of his own character, 
and of the maimers of Antioch.® 'J’lie 
warmth of the climate disposed the 
natives to tlie most intemperate enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity and opulence, and 
the lively licentiousness of the (irecks 
was blended with the hereditary soft- 
ness of the Syrians. Fashion was the 
only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and 
the splendour of dress and furniture 
was the only distinction of the citizens 
of Antiocli. The arts of luxury wcie 
honoured, the sericus and manly virtiu s 
were the subject of ridicule, and tfee 
contempt for female modesty and rex - 

1 Tlie d«%sign of the Persian war It declared by 
Axniuianus (zzii. 7. 12), Llbaniua (Ovat. I’arent. 
c. 79, 80, p. 805, 806), Zofimue (1. iil. p. 158), 
and Socrates (1. ill. c. 19). 

"-i The satire of Julian, and the Homilies of 
St. i;hrysostom, exhibit the same picture of 
Antioch. The miniature which the Abb6 de la 
Bleterio has copied from thence (Vie de JulieE« 
p. 882), is elegant and correct. 
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erijnt ajgc, announced the universal 
corruption of the capital of the East. 
The love of spectacles was the taste, or 
rather passion, of the Syrians ; the 
most skilful artists were jprocured from 
the adjacent cities ;* a considerable 
sb^re of the revenue was devoted to the 
public amusements, and the magnifi- 
cence of the games of the theatre and 
circus was considered as the happiness, 
and as the glory of Antioch. The 
rustic manners of a prince who dis- 
dained such glory, and was insensible 
of such happiness, soon disgusted the 
delicacy of liis subjects, and the effemi- 
nate Orientals could neither imitate, 
nor admire, the severe simplicity which 
Julian always maintained, and some- 
times affected. The days of festivity, 
consecrated by ancient custom to the 
honour of the gods, were the only occa- 
sions in which Julian relaxed his philo- 
sophic severity, and those festivals were 
the only days in which the Syrians of 
Antioch could reject the allurements of 
pleasure. The majority of the people 
supported the glory of the Christian 
name, which had been first in vented by 
their ancestors j* they contented them- 
selves with disobeying the moral pre- 
cepts, but they were scrupulously at- 
tached to the speculative doctrines of 
their religion. The Church of Antioch 
was distracted by heresy and schism ; 
but the Arians and the Athanasians, 
the followers of Melctius and those of 
Paulinus,3 were actuated by the same 
pious hatred of their common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was enter- 
tained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a 
Laodicea furnished charioteers ; U'yre and 
Berytus, comedians ; Csosavoa, pantumimeg; 
Heliopolis, singers ; (>aza, gladiators ; Asca.un, 
wrestlers ; and Castahala, rupe-dauccrs. Sue 
the Expositio totius Mundi, p. (i. in the third 
tome of Hudson's Minpr i^eographers. 

^ XptffTov Si iycfruvTtf^ 

ftMTi vov A/o;. The people of Antioch in- 
genuously professed their attachment to the Hu 
(Christ), and the Kappa (Constantius.) Julian 
in Misopogon, p. 357. 

3 The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty- 
five years (a.d. 330-415), was inflamed while 
Julian resided in that city, by the indiscreet 
ordination of Paulinus. See Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vii. p. 803. of the quarto edition 
(Paris, 1701, &c.), which henceforward 1 shall 
quoUt, 


prince who had engaged the affectiona 
of a very numerous sect; xheir aversion 
and the removal of St. to Julian. 
Babylas excited an implacable opposi- 
tion to the person of Julian. His 
subjects complained, with superstitious 
indignation, that famine liod pursued 
the emx^erdr’s steps from Constautinoxjle 
to Antioch ; and the discontent of a 
hungry people was exasperated by the 
injudicious attempt to relieve their 
distress. The inclemency of th^ season 
had affected the harvests of Syria ; and 
the price of bread* in th.-^ markets of 
Antioch, had naturally risen in propor- 
tion to the scarcity of com. Hut the 
fair and rcasonaWe pro- 

E ortioii was soon violated and public uis- 
y the rapacious «arts of conteat. 
monopoly. In this unequal contest, in 
which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one i)arty, as his exclusive property ; 
is used by another as a lucrative ol)jtJct 
of trade ; and is required by a third for 
the daily and necessary support of life ; 
all the profits of the intermediate agents 
are accumulated on the head of the do 
fenceless consumers. The hardships of 
their situation were exaggerated and 
increased by their own inix)aticucc and 
anxiety ; and tJie apprehension of a 
scarcity gradually produced the appear- 
ances of a famine. When th<f luxurious 
citizens of Antioch complained of the 
high price of poultry and fisli, J ulian 
pu)>licly declared tliat a frugal city 
ought to be satisfied with a nigular 
supidy of w'ine, oil, and bread ; but he 
acknowledged that it was the duty of a 
sovereign to provide for the subsistence 
of liis people. W^ith this salutary view, 
the emx)eror ventured on a very dau- 

1 J ulian states three diff^ent proportions, of 
live, ten, or fifteen of wheat, for one 

of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon, p. 369). 
From this fact, and from some collateral ex- 
amples, I cunoiude, that under the successors 
of I'onKtautine, the moderate price of wheat 
w'as about thirty-two shillings the English 
quarter, which is equal to the uveraj^e price of 
the sixty-four first years of the present century. 
Sec Arbutlmot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, p. 88, 89. Piin. Hist. Eatur. xviil. 
12. Mem. de I'Acadcmie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii, p, 718-721. Smith's Inquiry into tha 
INature and Causes of the Wealth of Kationa, 
vol. i. p, 246. This last I am proud to quotes 
as the work of a sage and a friend. 
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gerous and doubtful step of fixingiby I 
legal authority, the value of corn. He | 
enacted, that, in a time of scarcity, it 
should bo sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plenti- 
ful years ; and that Ifis own example 
might strengthen his laws, he sent into 
tluj iiiarUot four hundred and twenty- 
two thousand modii, or incaeurcs, which 
wo^-e drawn by his order from the 
granaries of liierapolis, of Chalcis, and 
pveu •of Egypt. The corise(|uences 
might iiave been foreseen, and were 
Boon hdt. Tjie Imperial wheat wjis 
purclutscd by the rich merchants ; the 
proprietors of land, or of «)rn, with- 
held Irom the city the accn.stonie«l 
supply ; and the small ([iiantities that 
a[)pcarcd in the market were sccndly 
sold at an advanced and illegal }>ricc. 
Julian still continued to Jipplaud hi.s 
own i^olicy, treated the coinplainfca of 
the people as a vain and ungrateful 
murmur, and convinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though 
not the cruelty of hk brother (jiallus.* 
The remonstrances of the municipal 
senate served only to exasperate his in- 
flexible mind. He was persuaded, 
perhaps with truth, that the senators 
of Antioch who possess#»d lamls, or were 
(Muicenic^ in trade, had themselves 
contributed to the calamities of their 
country ; and he imputed the disre- 
spcctiul boldness w'hich tliey assumed 
to the sense, not of pAiblic duty, butot 
private interest. The whole body, 
consisting of two hundred of the most 
iiol>]c and wr'ilthy citizens, were sent, 
under a guard, from the palace to tlio 
prison ; and though they were per- 
mitted, before the close of evening, to 
return to their.respeotive houses,*' the 
emperor himself could not obtain the 
forgiveness which he had so easily 
granted. The same grievances were 
still the subject of the same complaints, 

1 KuiKfuam a proposito declinabat., Galli 
•imilis fratris, licet incruentus. Ammian xxii, 
14. The itinorance of the most enlightened 

E rinces may claim some excuse ; but we cannot 
e satisflod with Julian’s own defence (in 
Misi <pogon, p. S68, 869), or the elaborate apology 
of Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. xevil. p. 821). 

Their short and easy confinement is gently 
touched by Libanius, (Orat. ParentsL c. xcviii. 
p. 822, 823). 


which were industriously circulated by 
the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks, 
paring the Jicenttous days of the 
Saturn:ilia, the streets of the city re- 
sounded witli insolent songs, which 
(Icridcd the laws, the religion, ^he 
personal conduct, and even the beafd of 
the emperor ; the spirit of Antioch was 
manifested by the connivance of the 
magistrates, and tlie applause of the 
niuTtitiide.‘ The disciple of Socrates 
was too deeply affected hy these ])opu- 
lar insults ; but the mona,rch, endr)wcd 
with a quick sensibility, and possessed 
of absolute? ])o\ver, refused his passions 
the gratilication of revenge. A tyrant 
might have proscribed, Mitiiout distinc- 
tion, the li\es and fortunes of the citi- 
zens of Antioch ; and the unAvarlike 
Syrians must have patiently submitted 
to the lust, the rapaciousnens, and the 
cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. 
A mihier sentence might have deprived 
the capital of the East of its honours 
and privileges ; and the courtiers, per- 
haps the subjects, of .lulian, would have 
applauded an act of justice, wdiich as- 
.serted the dignity of the supremo 
magistrate of the republic.* But in- 
stead of abusing, or exerting the 
authority of the state, to comp.... 
revenge his personal in- a saLire against 
juries, .Julian contented Antioch, 
himself with an inoffensive mode of re- 
taliation, which it would be in the 
power of few princes to employ. He 
liad been insulted by satires and libels ; 
ill bis tuni he composed, under tlio 
title of the hhcmif of the Beards an 
ironical confession of his own faults, 
and a severe satire of the licentious .and 
efl’eininate inanners of Antioch. This 
Imperial reply was publicly exposed 
before the gates of the palace ; and the 
Misopogon3 still remains a singular 

1 Libanius (ad Antioebenos de Imperatoris 
ira, c. 17, IS, 19, in Fabricius, Bibliot. Oraac. 
tom. vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful advocate, 
severely censures the folly of the people, who 
suffered for the crime of a few obscure and 
drunken wretches. 

- Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii, p. 218), re- 
minds Antioch of the recent chastisement of 
('sosarea ; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 
855), insinuates how severely Tareutum had 
expiated the insult to the Roman ambassadors. 

^ On the subject of the Misopogon. see Am- 
mianut (xxii 14). libanius (Orat. Fatentalis 
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monument of the resentment, the wit, 
tiic liuinanity, and the indiscretion of 
Julian. Though , ho alfccted to laugh, 
he could not lorgivc.* His contempt 
was expressed, and his revenge might 
he grutiiicd by the nomination of u 
g(/lf.inior worthy only of such subjects : 
and the emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed his re- 
solution to pass the ensuing winter at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, 

Th9 copMat "'lioso genius and virtues 
Lioanias A.D. might atonc, ill the 

3i4 3ao, Ac. opinion of Julian, for the 
vice and folly of his country. The 
sophist Libanius was horn in the capital 
of tin* East ; he publicly professed the 
arts of rhetoric and dcclamatiou at 
Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, 
Atiiciis, and, during the remainder of 
his life, at Antioch. His school was 
assiduously frc(pieiited by the Grecian 
youth ; his disciples, who sometimes 
exceeded the number of eighty, cele- 
brated their incomparable master ; and 
tlic jealousy of liis rivals, who perse- 
cuted him from one city to another, 
confirmed the favourable opini(;ii which 
Libanius ostentatiously <lisplayed of 
his superior merit. The iireceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn 
assurance that he would never attend 
the lectures of their adversary : tlie 
curiosity of the noyal youth was checked 
and inflamed : lie secretly iirocured 
c. xciT, !>. 323), Gregory Jfaziaiizcii, (Orat. Jv. j). 
133), and the Chronicle of Antiocli, by John 
Malala (torn. ii. p. 15, 16). 1 have csscutial 
*)bli]|^tions to the translation and notes of the 
J bbe de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 
1-1 S3.) 

■> Ainmianus very justly remarks, Coactus 
diasimulare pro tempore Ira sufflabatur iutern&. 
The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into seriou.s and direct invective. 

^ Ipse autem Antiochiam egressuran. Hello- 
politen quendam Alexandrum ^yriacas jurisdic- 
tioiii prsifecit, turbulentum et saevum ; dice- 
batquu lion ilium meruisse. sed Antiocheusibus 
a\%n8 et contumellosis nujusmodi judicein 
oonvenire. Amuiian. xxiii, 2. Libanius (Epist. 
722, p. 346, S47), who confesses to J ulian him- 
self, tliat he had shared the general discontent, 
retends that Alexander was an useful, though 
artth reformer of the manners and leligion of 
Antioch. 

^ Julian, in Misopogon, p. 3G4. Ammian 
xxiii, 2, and Valesius ad loc. Libanius, in a 
professed oration, invites him to return to his 
loyal and penitent city of Antioch. 


tlyi writings of this dangerous sophist, 
and gradually surpassed, in the perfect 
imitation of his style, the most labor- 
ious of hi.s domestic pupils.* When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared 
his impatience #to embrace and reward 
the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, 
in a <legenerate age, the Grecian purity 
of. taste, manners, and of religion. 
Tiic einj)eror’s prepossession was in- 
creased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead ^of pres- 
sing, with the foremost of the crowd, 
into the palace of Constantinople, Liba- 
iiius calmly expected "his aiTival at 
Antioch withdrew from court on the 
first symptoiiis of coldness and iiidifrer- 
enec ; rtMj^uired a formal invitation lor 
each visit ; and taught his sovereign an 
important lesson, that lie might com- 
mand the obedience of a subject, but 
that he must deserve the attachment of 
a friend. U'he sophists of every age, 
despising, or aflecting to despise, the 
accidcnUl distinctions of birth and 
fortune,® reserve their esteem for the 
superior qualities of the mind, with 
wliich they themselves arc so plentifully 
endowed. J ulian might disdain the 
acclamations of a venal court, who 
adored the imperial purple ; but he was 
deeply flattered by the praise, the ad- 
monition, the freedom, and ifne envy of 
an independent philosopher, wtio refused 
his favours, loved his person, celebrated 
his fame, and protected his memory. 
The voluminous writings of Libanius 
still exist ; for the most part, they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an 
orator, who cultivated the science ol 
words ; the productions of a recluse 
student, whose mind, regardless of liis 
contemporaries, , was incessantly fixed 
on the Trojan war, and the Athenian 
commonwealth. Yet the sophist of 
Antioch sometimes descended from tliis 
imaginary elevation ; he entertained a 
various aud elaborate correspondence ; 

1 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. vii. p.SiSO, 231. 

^ Eunapius reports that Libanius refused the 
honorary rauk of Praetorian prefect, as less 
illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 133). The critics have observed a 
similar sentiment in one of the epistles (xvili. 
edit. Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 

Near two thousand of his letters, a mode of 
composition in which LltaMUlus was thought to 
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he praised tlie virtues of his own times ; 
he boldly arraigned the abuses of public 
and private life ; and he elo(j[uently 
pleaded the ciiuse of Antioch against 
the just resentment of Juluin and Theo- 
dosius. It is the common calamity of 
old age,’ to lose M'hatdver might have 
rendered it desirable ; but Libanius ex- 
perienced the peculiar misfortune of 
surviving the religion and tiie sciences, 
to vhich ho had consecrated Ids genius. 
The friend of Julian was an indignant 
spcctiiUor of the triumpli of Christianity ; 
and his bigotry, which darkened the 
prospect of tj^e visildo world, did not 
inspire Libanius with any lively hopes 
of celestial glory and happiiiisfj.'' 

The martial impatience of Julian 
March of J,ma. 

tothe Euphru-toa. liehl 111 the beginning of 
the aS]>rmg and he dis- 
missed, with contcm])t and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied 
the emperor beyond the limits of their 
own territory, to which he was resolved 
never to return. After a laborious 
march of two days, ^ he halted on the third 
at Bersua, or Aleppo, wiicre he had the 
mortiilcatian of finding a senate almost 
entirely Christian ; who received with 
cold and formal demonstrations of re- 

exocl, are still extant, and already published. 
Thv cuticiimay praise their subtle and elegant 
brevity; ^et Dr. Lentley (Dissertation upon 
Phalaris, p. 4S7) might justly, though quaintly, 
obscirv'e. that ‘‘you feel by the emptiness and 
duatlness of them, that you converse with 
some dieau.ing pedant, with his elbow on his 
desk." 

^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. Tie 
mentions the seventy-si.xth year of his agc(/V.j>. 
SDO), and seeins to allude to some events of a 
still later date. 

Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but 
curious nan alive of his own life (tom. if. p. l- 
84. edit, Morcll.), of which Kunapius (p. 130- 
l.ir)) has left a concise and linfavourable account. 
Among the modems, Tiliemont (Hist, des Kiii- 
pereurs, tom. vi. p. 571-f>T6), Fabricius (Jiibliot. 
Grwo. tom. vii. p. 37G-414), and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, tom iv. p. 127-103), have 
illustrated the character and writings of this 
famous sophist. 

^ Frotfi Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory 
of Chalcis, the road, over hills and through 
morasses, was extremely bad ; and the loose 
■tones were cemented only with sand (Julian 
epist. xxvli). It is singular enough that the 
Romans should have neglected the great com- 
munication between Antioch and the Euphrates. 
Hee Wesseling. Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, 
daa Grands Chemins, tom. ii. p. lOO- 


spcct the eloquent sermon of tht; apostle 
of paganism. The son of oins of fln 
most illustrious citi/ens of Bcriwi, who 
bad embraced, eitlu^* from interest or 
conscience, tlie religion of the emperor, 
was disinherited by his angry parent. 
The father and the son were invited tc* 
the Imperial table. Julian, plastng 
himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson 
and e-xaniple of toleration ; supported, 
with airccted calmness, the indiscreet 
zeal of the aged Cliristian, who seemed 
to forget the sentiinents of nature, and 
the duty of a subject ; and at length 
turning towards the adlictcd youth, 
“Since you htave lost a father,” said 
he, “for niy sake it is incumbent on 
me to supply his ])lace.”* The emperor 
was received in a manner much more 
agreeable to his wishes at Batiue,* a 
small town pleasantly seated in a grove 
of cypresses, about twenty miles from 
the city of Hierapolis. The solemn 
rites of sacrifice were decently prepared 
by the inhabitants of Batnaj, who 
seemed attaclied to the worship of their 
tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but 
the serious piety of Julian v/as oireiided 
by the tumult of their applause ; and 
he too clearly discerned that the smoke 
which arose from their altars was the 
incense of flattery, rather than of de- 
votion. The ancient and magnijiceut 
temple, which had sanctified, for so 
many ages, the city of Hierapolis,'* no 
longer subsisted ; and the consecrated 
wealth, which alYorded a liberal main- 

• Julian alluiles to this iiiuiileiiKupiKt. xxvii), 
which is more distinctly related by Theodoret 
(I iii. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father 
is applauded by Tillemunt (Hist, des EmpurBurs. 
loni. iv. p. 534), and even by La lUeteiio (Vie du 
Juhen, p. 413). 

- See tlie curious treatise de Deft Syrift, in- 
serted among the works of Lucian (tom. iii. p. 
451-490. edit. Keitz). The singular appellation 
of Hiiiun Vttus (Ammian. xiv. 8) might induce 
a suspicion tliat Hierapolis had been the royal 
seat of the Assyrians. 

* This name, of Syriac origin, is found ift the 
Arabic, and means a place in a valley, where 
waters meet. Julian says, the name of the 
city is Barbaric, the situation Greek. UapliecpiKOf 

rovTgf 'EXXev/aiv. The 

Geographer Abulfeda (tab. Syriac, p 129. edit 
Koeliler.) speaks of it in a manner to lustify th» 
praises of Julinn.—St. Martin, Notes to 
Beau. iii. 
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tfnance to more than three hundred 
priests, might hasten its downfall. 
Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of 
embracing a philosopher .and a friend, 
whose religious firmness had withstood 
the pressing and repeated solicitations 
of Constantins and G alius, as often as 
tlfose princes lodged at his house, in 
their passage through Hicrapolis. In 
the hurry of military preparation and 
the careless confidence of a familiar 
correspondence, the zeal of Julian ap- 

S iars to have been lively and uniform. 

e had now undertaken an iinportmit 
and difficult war ; and tlie anxiety of 
the event rendered him still more at- 
tentive to observe and register the most 
trifling presages, from wl\icl\, according 
to the rules of divination, any know- 
ledge of futurity could be derived.* 
He informed Libanius of his progress 
as far as Hierapolis, hy an elegant 
epistle,® which displays tne facility of 
his genius, and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis,* situated almost on the 
hib design of hanks of the Euphrates, ^ 
Invading persin. Jiad been appointed for 
the general rendezvous of the Koiiian 
troops, who immediately passed the 
great river on a bridge of boats, which 
was previously constructed.^ If the 
inclinations of J ulian had been similar 
to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important 
season of the year in the circus of Samo- 
sata or in the churches of Edeasa. But 
as the warlilvc emperor, instead of Con. 

1 Julian (epist. xxviii.)kept areolar account 
of all the fortunate omens ; but he suppresses 
the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxiil. 
2) has carefully recorded, 
s Julian, epist. xxvii. p. 39J-402. 

? 1 take the earliest opportunity of acknow- 
lodging myjobligations to M. d’Anville, for his 
recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris 
(Paris, 1780, in 4to), which particularly illus- 
trates the expedition of Julian. 

4 There are three passages within a few miles 
of each other : 1. Zeugma, celebrated by the 
ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the moderns; 
and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, 
at tlie distance of four parasaugs from the 
city, t 

* Or Bambyce, now Bambouch; ATarahedj, 
Arab, or Maboug, Syr. It was twenty-four 
Boman miles from the Euphrates. — ^M. 

t'Jljisr Manbcdj is the same with the ancient 
Zeugma. ISt. Martin, lii. 08.— M. 


stantius, had chosen Alexander for hia < 
nfodel, he advanced without delay to 
Carrhee,* a very ancient city of Meso- 
potamia, at the distance of fourscoro 
miles from Hierapolis. The temple of 
the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian ; but the halt of a few days was 
principally employed in completing the 
immense preparations of the Persian 
war. Tlitf secret of the expedition had 
liitherto remained in his own brdasti 
but as CarrhiB is the point of separation 
of tile two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal, whether it was his de- 
sign to attack the dominions of Sapor 
on the side of the Tigris, or on that of 
the KuphVates. The emperor detached 
an anny of thirty thousand men, under 
the command of his kinsman Procopius, 
and of Sebastian, who had been duke of 
Egypt. They were ordered to direct 
their march towards Nisibis, and to 
secure the frontier from the clcsultory 
incursions of tlie enemy, before they 
attempted the passage of the Tigris, 
Their subsequent operations were left 
to the discretion of the generals ; but 
Julian expected, that after wasting 
with fire and sword .the fertile districts 
of Media and Adiabenc, they might 
arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon 
about tlie same time, that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps ulong the 
banks of the Euphrates, shouKl besiege 
the capital of the Persian monarchy. 
The success of this M^ell-concerted plan, 
depended in a great measure on the 
powerful and ready assistance of the 
king of Armenia, who, 
without exposing the the king of 
safety of his own do- 
minions, might detach an army of four 
thousand horse, and twenty thousand 
foot, to the assistance of the Komans.” 

1 Haran, or Carrhee, was the ancient residence 
of the Sabeeans, and of Abraham. Uee the In- 
dex Geographicus of 8chultons (ad calcem Vit. 
Saladin), a work from which 1 have obtained 
much Orunial knowledge, concerning the 
ancient and modern geography of Syr^and the 
adjacent countries.! 

^ See Xenophon. Oyropeed. 1. ill. p. 189, edit. 
Hutchinson. Artavasdos might have supplied 
Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed and dis- 

t On an inedited medal in the collection of 
the late M. Tochon of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, it is read XAPPAN. St. Martin, iii. (jU 
— M. 
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JBut the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,‘ king 
of Armenia, had degenerated still mor? 
shamefully than his father Chosroes, 
from the manly vii-tucs of the groat 
Tiridates ; and as the pusillanimous 
monarch was averse to apy enterprise 
of danger and glory, he could disguise 
his timid indolence by the more docent 
excuses of religion and gratitude, lie 
expressed a pious attachment: to the 
inemn^y of Constantius, from whose 
hands he had received in maniage 
Olympias' the daughter of the praefcct 
Ahlavius ; and the alliance of a female 
who had been educated as the destined 
wife of the emperor Constans, exalted 
the dignity of a llarbarian king.* Ti- 
ranus professed the Christian religion ; 
he reigned over a nation of Christians ; 
and he was restrained, by every prin- 

ciplincd after the Parthian manner (Plutarch, 
in JVl Antonio, tom. v. p, 117). 

1 Moses of Ohorene (Hist. Armcniac. 1. iii. c. 
11, p. iMii) fixes his accession (a.i>. to the 
17th year of Constantius.* 

^ Ainrnian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. 1. p. 
Sfid), says, in general terms, that Constantius 
gave his brother’s widow (iaplidfoisy an 
expression more suitable to a Homan than a 
Christian. 

* Arsaces Tiraniis, or Diran, had ceased to 
reign twenty-five years before in 337. The in 
terinediate clianges in Armenia, and the char- 
acter of thiSjArsaces the son of Diran, are 
traced by M.^. Martin, at considerable length 
in his supplement to Le Beau, ii. 208-242. As 
long as his Crecian queen Olympias maintained 
her infiiience, ATsace.s was faithful to the Ko- 
man and Christian alliance. On the accession 
of Julian the same influence made his fidelity 
to waver ; but Olympias having been poisoned 
in the sacramental bread by the agency of 
Pharandsem, the former wife of Arsaces, 
another change took place in Armenian politics 
unfavourable to the Christian interest. The 
Patriarch Natses retired from the impious court 
to a safe seclusion. Yet Pharandsem was 
ecpially hostile to t^e Persian Influence, and 
Arsaces began to support with vigour the cause 
of Julian, lie made an inroad into the Persian 
dominions with a body of Huns and Alans as 
auxiliaries ; wasted Aderbidgan ; and 8apor, 
who had l^en defeated near 'I'auriz, was en- 
gaged in making head against his troops in Per- 
sarnienia, at the time of the death of Julian. 
Such is M. 3t. Martin’s view, (iii. 276. et seq), 
which rests on the Armenian historians, Faustus 
of Byzantium, and Mesrob the biographer of 
the Patriarch Narses. In the history of Ar- 
menia by Father Chamltch, and translated by 
Avdoll, Tlran is still king of Armenia, at the 
time of Julian’s death. F. Chamitch follows 
Moses of Ohorone, the authority of Gibbon.— 


ciplo of conscience and interest, fron^ 
contributing to the victory, which 
would consummate the ruin of the 
churcii. The alienated Ibnind of Tiranua 
was exasperated by the indiscretion of 
Julian, who treated the king of Armenia 
as his slave, and as the enemy of tl\^ 
gods. The haughty aud threatening 
style of the Imperial mandates * awak- 
ened the secret indication of a prince, 
who, in the humiliating state of de- 
pendence, was still conscious of his 
royal desctnit from the Arsacides, the 
lords of the blast, and the rivals of the 
Koman power, t 

The military dispositions of Julian 
were skilfully contrived Military pr*- 
to deceive tlie 8pi(*s, and parationa. 
to divert the attention of Sapor. The 
legions appeared to direct their inarch 
towards I^’isibis and the I'igris. On tt 
sudden they wheeled to the right ; 
traversed the level and naked plain of 
Oarrhae ; ami reached, on the third day, 
tlie banks of tlie Euphrates, where the 
strong town of Nicephorium, or Calli- 
nicuiii, liad l)ccn founded by tlie Mace- 
donian kings. From thence the em- 
peror pursued his march, above ninety 
miles, along the winding stream of the 
Euphrates, till, at length, about one 
month after his departure from Antioch 
he discovered the towers Beginning of 
of Circcsium,+ the extreme 
limit of the Koman dominions. The 
army of Julian, the most numerous that 
any of the Caisars had ever led against 
Tersia, consisted of sixty-fivc thousand 
effective ai)d well-disciplined soldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and in- 
fantry’', of Romans and Barl^ariaiis, had 
been selected from the different pro- 

1 Ammianu.s (xxiil. 2) uses a word much too 
soft for the occasion, monuerat. Muratori 
(Fabricius. Bibliothec. Grmc. tom. vii. p. 86) 
has published an epistle from Julian to the sat- 
rap Arsaucs : fierce, vulgar, and (though it 
might deceive Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 6), most yiro- 
babiy spurious. Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien* 
tom. ii. p. 339) translates and rejects it.* ' 

* St. Martin considers it genuine: the Ar- 
menian writers mention such a letter, iii. 37.— 
M. 

t Arsaces did not abandon the Homan aUi« 
ance. but gave it only feeble support. St. Mar- 
tin, iii. 41.— M. 

X Kirkesia, the Carchemish of the Scrijtarea 
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* fin^es; and a just pre-eminenoe of hostile empires. The custom of ancient 
loyalty and valour was claimed by the«j discipline required a military oration ; 
hardy Gauls, who guarded the throne and Julian embraced every opportunity 
and person of their beloved prince. A of displaying his eloquence. lie ani- 
formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries mated the impatient and attentive 
had been transported from another cU- legions by the example of the inflexible 
^ mate, and almost from another world, courage and glorious triumphs of their 
^ invade a distant country, of whose ancestors. He excited their resentment 
name and situation they were ignorant, by a lively picture of the insolence of 
The love of rapine and war allured to the Persians ; and he exhorted them to 
the Imperial standard several tribes of imitate his firm resolution, e^her to 
Saracensjorroving Arabs, whose service extirpate that perfidious nation, or to 
Julian had commanded, while he sternly devote his life in the cause 'of the re- 
refused the payment of the accustomed public. The eloquence of Julian was 
subsidies. The broad channel of the enforced by a donatiye of one hundred 
Euphrates * was crowded by a licet of and thirty pieces of silver to every 
eleven hundred ships, destined to attend soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras 
the motions, and to satisfy the wants of was instantly cut AWay, to convince the 
the Homan army. The inilitary strength troops that they must place their hopes 
of the fleet was composed of fifty armed of safety in the success of their arms, 
galleys ; and these were accompanied by Yet the prudence of tlie emperor iii- 
an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, duced him to secure a remote frontier, 
whicn might occasionally be connected perpetually exposed to the inroads of 
into the form of temporary bridges, the hostile Arabs. A detachment of 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed four thousand men was.left at Circcsium, 
of timber, and partly covered with raw which completed, to the number of ten 
hides, were laden with an almost iiicx- thousand, the regular garrison of that 
haustible supply of arms and engines, important fortress. ‘ 
of utensils and provisions. The vigilant From the luomcut that the Romans 
humanity of Julian had embarked a entered the enemy’s jin march over 
very large magazine of vinegar and country,* the country of thedeeertof 
biscuit for the use of the soldiers, but anactiveandartfuleneiny, **®*®p®®*®»** 
he prohibited the indulgence of wine ; the order of march was disposed in three 
and rigorously stopped a long string of colunms.^ The strength of «tlie infantry, 
superfluous camels that attempted to and consequently ot the whole iirm5% 
follow the rear of the army. The liver was placed in the centre under the 
Chaboras falls into the Euphrates at peculiar command of their master- 
Circesium ; * and as soon general Victor. On the right, the bravo 
Julian eot«r* as the trumpet gave the Nevitta led a column of hcveral legions 
terriSriSI signal of march, the along the banks of the Euphrates, and 
Homans passed the little almost always in sight of the fleet. The 
stream which separated two mighty and left flank of the army was protected by 
1 Latissimum fluiii Euplnuten artabat. the column of cavalry. Horxnisdas and 
Autinian. x\iil. 8. Somewhat higher, at the Anntlueus wicre appointed generals of 
lords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 

KM) yards, almost iialf an English mile broad, * Tlie enterprise and armament of Julian are 
(Xeuupliou Anabasis, 1. i p. 41. edit, ilutclun- describod by himself (Epist. xxvU), Ammianus 
son, with Foster's Observations, p. 29, &c., in Marcellinus (xxiii. 8, 4, 6), Libaniua (Orat. 
the *2<l volume of Spelman's translation). If Parent, c. lOfi, 109, p. 832, 883), Zosimus (1. iii. 
''the breadth of the Euphrates at Hit and Zeu- p. ICO, 101, 162), Sosomeo (1. vi. o. 1), and John 
^iia i.s no more than 130 yards (Voyages de Malala (tom. ii. p. 17). ^ 

Aiebuhr, tom. ii. p. 335), the enormous differ- ^ Eefore he enters Persia, Ammianus copl- 
ence must chielly arise from the depth of the ously describes (xxiii. 6, p. .S06-410, edit. Gronoy. 
channel. in 4to.) the eighteen great satrapies, or pro- 

Monuoientum tutissimum et fabr4 politum, vinces (as far as the Seric, or Chinese frontiers), 
cujus inieuJa Abora (the Orientals aspirate Cha- which were subject to the Sassanides. 
boras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiuut flu- ^ Ammianus (xxiv. L) and Zosimus (1. iii. p. 
mina, velut spatium insulare flngentes. Am- 162, 168,) have accurately expressed the order of 
. xxiii ; 6. 
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iJtio horse ; Uid the singular adventures 
of llorinisdas* are not undeserving of 
our notice. He v^as a Persian prince of 
^he royal lace of the Sassanides who, 
ill the troubles of the minority of Sapor, 
iuid escaped from prison to the hospi- 
table court of the great Constantine, 
iiormisdas at first excited the compas- 
sion, and at length acquired th^ esteem 
■of his new masters ; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military 
honours of the Homan service ; and 
though a Christian, he might indulge 
the secret satisfaction of convincing his 
ungrateful country, that an oppressed 
feulqect may prove tlie most dangerous 
eiuiny. Such was the disposition of 
the three principal columns. The front 
and flanks of the army were covered by 
Lucilianus with a Hying detachment of 
fifteen hundred liglit*arincd soldiers, 
■whose active vigilance observed the 
must distant signs and conveyed the 
earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of 
Osrhocue, conducted the troops of the 
rear-guard ; the baggage securely pro- 
ceeded in the intervals of the columns ; 
and the ranks from a motive cither of 
use or ostentation, were formed in such 
open order that the whole line of march 
extended almost ten miles. The ordi- 
nary post of* Julian was at the head of 
the centre cohiirin ; but as he preferred 
tlic duties of a general to the state of a 
monarch, he rapidly moved with a 
small escort of light cavalry to the fi'ont, 
the rear, the flanks, wherever his pre- 
sence could animate or protect the 
march of the Homan army. Tlie country 
which they traversed from the Chaboras 
to the cultivated lands of Assyria, may 
be considered as a part qf the desert of 
Arabia, a dry and barren waste which 
could never be improved by the most 

owerful arts of human industry. 

ulian marched over the same ground 

^ The adventures of HonniRdas are related 
with some Mixture of fable (Zosimus, 1. li. p. 
100-102 ; Tillemont. Hist. des. Enipereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 198.) It is almost impossible that he 
should be the brother (frater germanus) of an 
eldest and ftosihumms child : nor do 1 recollect 
that Ammianus ever gives him that title.* 

* St Martin conceives that he was an elder 
brother by another mother who had several 
chUdren, ii. 24.~M. 


which had been trod above seven • 
hundred years before by the footsteps 
of the younger Cyrus, and which is de- 
scribed b)r one of the Vompauions of 
his expedition, the sage and heroic 
Xenophon. ‘ * * The country was a plain 
throughout as even as the sea, and fulK 
of wormwood ; and if any other kind ox 
shrubs or reeds ^cw there they had all 
an aromatic smell, but no trees could be 
seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes 
and wild asses,* appeared to be the only 
inhabitants of the desert ; and the 
fatigues of the march were alleviated 
by the amusements of the chase.” The 
loose sand of the desert was frequently 
raised by the wind into clouds of dust : 
and a great number of the soldiers of 
J ulian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence 
of an unexpected liurricaTJO. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia 
were abandoned to tlie 
antelopes and wild asses 
of the desert ; but a variety of populous 
towns and villages were pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
in the islands which are occasionally 
formed by that river. The city of 
Annah or Anatho,^ the actual residence 
of an Arabian emir is composed of two 
long streets, which inclose within a 
natural fortification, a small island in 
the midst, and two fruitful spots on 
either side of the Euphrates. The war- 
like inhabitants of Anatho sliowed a 
disposition to stop the march of a Hornan 
emperor ; till they were diverted froih 
such fatal presumption by the mild ex- 
hortations of prince Hormisdas, and the 

1 See the first hook of the Anabasis, p. 40, Hi. 
This pleasing work is original and authentiu 
Yet Xenophon’s memory, perhaps many years 
after tlio expedition, has sometimes betrayed 
him ; and the distances which he marks are 
often larger than either a soldier or a geographer 
will allow. 

Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the 
Anabasis (vol. i. p. 61), confounds the antelope 
with the roe-buck, and the wild ass wltli ttnl 
xebra. 

3 See Voyages de Tavernier, part I. 1. lii. p. 
816, and more especially Viaggi di Pietro della 
Valle, tom i. lett. xvii. p. 071. &c. lie was 
ignorant of the old name and condition of 
Annah. Our blind travellers seldom iiossess 
any previous knowledge of the countries which 
they visit. Shaw and Tournefori deserve an 
honourable exception. 
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approaching terrors of the fleet an^ 
anny. They implorcil and experienced 
tlie clemency of Julian, who trans- 
planted the people to an advantageous 
settlement, near in Syria, and 

admitted Piisiuus tlic governor, to an 
honourable rank in hia service and 
friendship, ihit the impregnable for- 
tress of Tliilutlia could scorn the menace 
of a siege ; and the emperor was obliged 
to content himself witli an insulting 
promise that, when he had subdued the 
interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha 
would no longer refuse to grace the 
triumph of the conqueror. The inhabi- 
cants of the open towns unable to resist, 
and unwilling to yield, lied wdth pre- 
cipitation ; and their houses fdled Muth 
spoil and jirovisioiLs, were occupied by 
the soldicr.s of Julian, who massacred 
without remorse and without punish- 
ment, some defenceless women. During 
the march, the iSurenaa,* or I'crsiau 
general, and Malek llodosac(;s the rc- 
nmviicd emir of the tribe of Gassan,* 
incessantly hovered round the army : 
every straggler was intercepted ^ every 
detachment was attacked; and the 
valiant Hormisdaa escaped with some 
dilliculty from tlieir hands. But the 
barbarians were finally repulsed ; the 
country became every day less favour- 
able to the operations of cavalry ; and 
when the Komans arrived at Maccpracta 
they perceived the ruins of the wall, 
wdiich had heen constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their 
dominions from the incursions of the 
Mcdcs. These preliminaries of the ex- 
pedition of Julian appear to have em- 
ployed about fifteen days ; and we may 

1 Famosl noininis latro, says Ammianus ; a 
high encomium for an Arab. The tribe of 
Gas.san iiad settled* on the edge of SSyria, and 
reignerl soma time in Damascus, under a 
dynasty of thirty-one kings, or emirs, from the 
time of Tompey to that of the Khalif Omar. 
D’Jierbelot, Jiibliotheque Orientale, p. 
oPocucke, Specimen Hisit. Arabicte, p. 75-78. 
Tlu name of Ilodosaces does not appear in the 
listt 

* This is not a title, but the name of a great 
Persian family. St. Martin, iii. 79. — 

t Hodosaces-Malek is king. St. Martin con- 
siders that Gibbon has fallen into an error in 
bringing the tribe of Gossan to tho Euphrates. 
In Ammianus it is Assan. M. St. Martin would 
read Massanitarum, the same with the Mau- 
anitss of Malala.— M. 


compute near three hundred miles from 
the fortress of Circcsium to tho wall 
of Maccpracta.'* 

The fertile province of Assyria,® which 
stretched beyond the DcBcription of 
Tigris as fitr as'tlie mouii- Assyria, 
tains of MeJia,** extended about four 
hundred miles from the ancient wall of 
Maccpc-acta to tlic territory of Basra, 
where tho uni toil streams of tlwj Kuph- 
rates and J’igiis discharge themselves 
into the rersian Gulf.^ The whole 
country might, luivo claimed the peculiar 
name of M osopotamia ; as the two 
rivers wdiich are never more distant 
than 'fifty, approach between Bagdad 
and BaV)ylon, within tw'enty-five inilej 
of each other. A multitude of artificial 
canals, dug without much labour in a 
soft and yielding soil connected the 
rivers, and intersected the plain of 
Assyria. Tho uses of these artificial 
canals were various and important, 
^Jiicy served to discharge the super- 
fluous w’^aters from one river into the 
other, at the season of their respective 
inundations. Subdividing themselvca 
into smaller and smaller branches they 

1 See AmmianuB (xxiv. 1, 2), Libanius (Orat. 
Parental, c. 110, 111, p. 334), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 
164-1 68.) 

‘4 The description of Assyrw is furnished by 
Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, &c.) {ylio sometimes 
writes for children, and sometimes for philo- 
sophers ; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1070-1082), and by 
Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6.) The most useful of 
the modern travellers are Tavernier (part i. 1. 
U. p. 226-258), Otter (tom. ii. p. 35-69, and ISO- 
224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172-288.) Yet I 
much regret that the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda 
has not been translated. 

» Ammianus remarks, that the primitive 
Assyria, which comprehended Ninus (Nineveh), 
and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and 
peculiar appellation of Adiabene ; and beseems 
,to fix Teredon,^ 'Vologesia, and Apollonia, as 
the extreme cities of the actual province of 
Assyria. 

* I'he two rivers unite at Apamea, or Coma 
(one hundred miles from tho Persian Gulf), into 
the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-ul- 
Arab. The Euphrates formerly reached the sea 
by a separate channel which w,«ib obstructed 
and diverted by the citizens of Orchoe, about 
twenty miles to the south-east of modern Basra 
(D'Anville, in the M^moires de I’Acad. des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191.) 

* This Syriac or Chaldaic word has relation 
to its position : it easily bears the signification 
of the division of the watetb. M. Bt. M. con- 
siders it the Massice of Pliny, y. 26. St. Martin 
iU. 83.— M. 
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refreshed the dry lands, and supplied 
the deficiency of rain. They facilitated* 
the intercourse of peace and commerce ; 
and, as the dams could he speedily 
broke down, they armed the despair of 
the Assyrians with the lyeans of op- 
posing a sudden deluge to the progress 
of an invading army. To the soil and 
climate of Assyria nature had denied 
some of her choicest gifts, the tine, the 
olive, tind the fig-tree ;* but the food 
which supports the life of man, and 
particularly wheat and barley, were 
produced with inexhaustible fertility ; 
and the husbandman who committed 
his seed to tlie earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two, or 
even of three, hundred. The face of 
the country was interspersed w'ith 
groves of innumerable palm-trees ; ’ and 
the diligent natives celebrated, either 
in verse or prose, the three hundred and 
sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
))ranches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fruit were skilfully applied. Several 
manufactures, especially those of leather 
and linen employed the industry of a 
numerous people, and afforded valuable 
materials for foreign trade ; which ap- 
pears, however, to have been conducted 
by the hands of strangers. Babylon 
had been converted into a royal park ; 
but near the«’uins of the ancient capital 
new cities had successively arisen, and 
the populousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitude of towns and 
villages which were built of bricks, 
dried in the sun, and strongly cemented 
with bitumen ; the natural ajid peculiar 
production of the Babylonian soil. 
\Vhilo the successors of Cyrus reigned 
over Asia, the province of Assyria alone 
maintained, during a third part of tiic 
year, the luxurious plenty of the table 

^ The learned Ksempfer, as a botnnist, an 
antiquary, and a traveller, lias cxliaustcjil 
(A-moenitat. Exoticfe, Eascicul. iv. i>. UOO-764,) 
the whole subject of palm-trees. 

"We are informed by >lr. Gibbon, that 
nature has denied to the soil and climate of 
Assyria some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the 
olive, and the fig-tree. This might have been 
the ease in the age of Ammianus MarcelUnus, 
but it is not so at the present day ; and it is a 
curious fact that the grape, the olive, and tho 
fig, are the most common fruits in the province, 
and may be seen in every garden. Macdonald 
Kinneir, Geogr. Mem. on Persia, p. 239.— M. 


and household of the G reat King. Four# 
considerable villages were assigned for 
the subsistence of his Indian dugs ; 
eight hundred stallion*, and sixlucii 
thonsiuid mares, were constantly kcj)t 
at tlie expense of the country, for the 
royal stables ; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amouutet^ 
to one English bushel of silver, we may 
compute the annual revenue of Assyria 
at more than twelve hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.* 

The fields of Assyria were devoted 
by Julian to tho calam- 
ities of war, and the ^aSyria.^* 
idiilosopher retaliated on a.d. 363. 
a guiltless people the acts of rapine and 
cruelty which had been committed by 
their haughty master in the Roman 
provinces. The trembling Assyrians 
summoned tho rivers to their assist- 
ance, and completed with their own 
hands, the ruin of their country. TJie 
roads were rendered impracticable ; a 
flood of waters was poured inti/ the 
camp ; and during several days, tlio 
troops of Julian were obliged to con- 
tend with the most discouraging hard- 
ships. But every obstacle was sur- 
mounted by the perseverance of tho 
legionaries, who were inured to toil as 
well as to danger, and who felt tlicin- 
selves animated by the spirit of tlioif 
leader. The damage was gradually re- 
paired ; tho waters w'cre restored to 
their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm trees v. cre cut down, and ]ilae..'d 
along the l)iok(m parts of the road ; and 
tlie. army jiasscd over tho broad and 
deeper canals, on bridges of floating 
rails, which were supported by the 


^ A^'b^iia yiebled to the Pcrsuin satraj) an 
Arfaha of silver each day. The weU-kiiown 
prorurtion of wci^lits anil measures (^ec bl^lKq) 
iloiqicr .selahoratii Jnquiry), tlic sped lie gravity 
of watc-rund .silver, ami the value of that nudal, 
will nfiord, utter a short proces.s tJie amuial 
ivvenue which 1 have .stated. Yet the lircnt 
King received no more tlian lOUO EubOi’e. «’r 
Tyrian, talents (,h;i*.'d,on:i) fioui A.ssyiia 'I’Jie* 
comi»arison of two ]):issagt*s in UcrodotusG. i. 
c. 11)2, 1. iii. c. reveals an iinporlant 

difference between tho urobs, and tlie v/r/, 
revenue of Persia ; the sums jiaid by the pjo- • 
Vince, and the gold or silver deposited *n the 
royal treasure. The monarch might annutlly 
save three millions six hundred thousand 
pounds, of the seventeen or eighteen millioni 
raised upon tho people* 
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‘help of bladders. Two cities of Assyria i 
presumed to resist tiie arms of a Eoman ' 
emperor ; and tjiey both paid the severe 
penalty of their rashness. At the dis- 
Siege of tauce of fifty miles from 
PeriMbor. the royal residence of 
Ctesiphon, Perisabor,* or Aubar, held 
the second rank in the province ; a city 
large, populous, and well fortified, sur- 
rounded with a double wall, almost en- 
compassed by a branch of the Euph- 
rates, and defended by the valour of a 
numerous garrison. The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with con- 
tempt ; and the ears of the Persian 
prince wer^ wounded by a just reproacli, 
that unmindful of liis royal birth, he 
conducted an army of strangers against 
his king and country. "J’lie Assyrians 
maintained their loyalty by a skilful 
as well as vigorous defence, till the 
lucky stroke of a battering- ram, having 
opened a large breacli by shattering one 
of the angles of tlie wall, they hastily 
retired mto tlie fortifications of the in- 
terior citadel. 'J'he soldiers of .liilian 
rushed impetuously into the town, and 
after the full gratili cation of every mili- 
tary appetite, Perisabor was reduced to 
fLshes, and the engines which assaulted 
the citadel were planted on the ruins of 
the smoking houses. The contest was 
continued by an incessant and mutual 
discharge of missile weapons, and the 
superiority which the Koinans might 
derive from the mechanical powers of 
their balistae and catapultce was coiuiter- 
balaiiced by the advan tige of the ground 
on the side of the beseiged. ih\t as 
soon as an llelcpolu had been con- 
structed, which could engage on equal 
tenns with the loftiest ramparts, the 
tremendous aspect of a moving tiin'ct, 
that would leave no hope of resistance 
or of mercy, lerriticd the defenders of 
I tlio citadel into a humble submission 

, * Libanius says that it was a great city of 
Assyria, called after the name of the reigning 
king; vrikts /nyakn veu 

TiTi ^«riXiuoT(»s Wiiwfiiit, The orator ol 
' Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians and 
Byiians called Pyrouz Schapour or Fyrouz 
Schahbour ; in Persian, the victory of tSchah- 
pour. It owed that name to Sapor the First. 
It was before called Aubar. St. Martin, iii. S:'> 


\nd the place was surrendered only two 
days after Julian first appeared under 
the walls of Perisabor. IVo thousand 
five hundred persons, of l^th sexes, the 
feeble remnant of a flourishing people, 
were permitted to retire ; the plentiful 
magazines of com, of arms, and of 
splendid furniture, were partly distri- 
buted among the troops, and partly re- 
jcrved for the public service, the qjseless 
^toT•t^s were <lestroycd by fire, or thrown 
nto the stream of the Euphrates ; and 
the fate of Amida was revenged by the 
total ruin of Perisabor^ 

The city, or rather fortress of Maoga- 
rnalcluv was dc- siege of Maoga- 

fended by sixteen large 
towers, a deep ditch, and two strong 
and solid wails of l)rick and bitumen, 
appears to have been constructed at the 
distance of eleven miles, as tlie safe- 
guard of the capital of Persia. The 
emjieror, aj»prehensivc of leaving such 
an important fortress in his rear, im- 
mediately formed the siege of Maoga- 
malcha, and the Roman army was dis- 
trihuted for that purpose into three 
divisions. Victor at the head of tho 
cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy- 
armed foot, was ordered to clear the 
joimtry, as far as tho hanks of tlie 
Tigris, and tlie sidiurbs of Ctesiphon. 
The conduct of the attack was assumed 
by Julian himself, who seemed to place 
his whole dependence in the military 
engines which he erected against the 
walls, while he secretly contrived a 
more efficacious method of introducing 
his troops into tho heart of the city. 
Under the direction of Nevitta and 
Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened 
at a considerahlo distance, and gradu- 
ally prolonged as far .as the edge of the 
ditch. The ditch was speedily filled 
with earth, and by the incessant labour 
of tlie troops, a mine was carried under 
the foundations of the walls, and sus* 
taiued at sufficient intervals, by props 
of timber. Three chosen c6horts, ad- 
vancing in a single file, silently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage, till 
their intrepid leader whispered back the 
intelligence, that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of 
the hostile city. Julian checked theu^ 
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■rdour that he might ensure their sue 
oess, and immediately diverted the at-^ 
tentioii of the garrison, by the tumult 
and clamour of a general assault. The 
i^ersians, who from their walls, con- 
temptuously beheld the pjogress of an 
impotent attack, celebrated witli songs 
of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and 
ventured to assure the emperor, that 
. lie might ascend the starry mansion of 
OrmuSl, before he could hope to take 
the impr(jgnable city of Maogamalcha. 
The city was already taken. History 
has recorded the name of a private 
soldier, the first who ascended from the 
mine into a deserted tower. The pas- 
sage was widened by liis companions, 
who piessed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The as- 
tonished garrison abandoned the walls, 
and their only hope of safety ; the 
gates were instantly burst open, and 
the revenge of the soldier, unless it 
were suspended by lust or avarice, was 
satiated by an undistinguishing mas- 
sacre. Tlie governor who had yielded 
on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, 
a few days aftcrM'ards, on a charge of 
having uttere(l some disrespectful words 
against the honour of prince Horinis- 
diis.* The fortifications were razed to 
the groun<i,*ind not a vestige was left, 
that the ci^y of Maogamalcha had ever 
cxistt'd. The neighbourhood of the 
capital of Persia w'as adorned with three 
stately palaces, laboriously enriched 
M'ith every production that could gratify 
tile luxury and pritle of an Eastern 
monarch. The pleasant situation of 
the gardens along the banks of the 
'i'igris, was improved according to the 
Persian taste, by the ^ symmetry of 
flowers, fountains, and shady walks ; 
«nd spacious parks were inclosed for 
the reception of the bears, lions, and 
Mild boars, which were maintained at a 
considerable expense for the pleasure of 
the royal ,chasG. Tlie park -walls were 
broken down, the savage game was aban 

* And as guilty of a double treachery, having 
first engaged to surrender the city, and after- 
wards valiantly defended it. Gibbon perhaps 
should have noticed this charge, though he may 
have rejected it as improbable. Compare Zoii- 
mua, lU. 23.— M. 


doned to the darts of the soldiers, and • 
the palaces of Sapor wore reduced to 
ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor. Julian on * this occasion 
shcMxd himself ignorant, or careless of 
the laws of civility, which the prudence 
and refinement of polished ages hav^ 
established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not ex- 
cite in our breasts any vehement 
emotions of pity or resentment. A 
simple naked statue, finished by the 
hand of a Grecian artist, is of more 
^.enuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of Barbaric labour; 
and if w'e are more deeply affected by 
the ruin of a palace, than by the con- 
flagration of a cottage, our humanity 
must have formed a very erroneous 
estimate of the miseries of human life. ' 

Julian was an object of terror and 
liatrcd to the Persians : penonai ba- 
aiiid the painters of that byionrof 
nation represented the in- “* 
vader of their country under the em- 
blem of a furious lion, who vomited 
from his mouth a consuming fire.* To 
his friends and soldiers the philosophic 
hero appeared in a more amiable liglit ; 
and his virtues were never more con- 
spicuously displayed, than in the last 
and most active ])eriod of his life. He 
practised, without effort, and almost 
without merit, the habitual qualities of 
temperance and sobriety. According 
to the dictates of that artificial wisdom, 
which assumes an absolute dominion 
over the mind and body he sternly re- 
fused himself the indulgence of the 
most natural appetites. ^ In the warm 
climate of Assyria, which solicited a 
luxurious people to the gratification of 
every sensual desire,^ a youthful con- 

i The operations of the Assjrrian war are 
circumstantially related by Ammianus (xxiv. 2- 
5), Libanius (Orat. l*arent. c. 112-123, p. 336- 
347), Zosimus (1. ill. p. lGS-180), and Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). The military 
criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied bg 
Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

s Libanius de ulciscenda Julian! uece, c. 13, 
p. in2. 

3 The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, 
and Scipio, were acts of justice. Julian’s 
chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion 
meritorious. 

4 Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. 
1. 104) observes, that nihil corruptius rooribus. 
The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely 
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qucicvJi^ /reserved his chastity pure and 
inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, 
even by a' motive of curiosity, to visit 
his female captives of exquisite beauty,* 
who, instead cf resisting his power, 
would have diwSputed with each other 
J^ie honour of ids embraces. With the 
same tirmness that he resisted the al- 
lurements of love, he sustained the 
hardships of war. When the Romans 
inarched through the Hat and Hooded 
country, their sovereign, on foot, at the 
head of his legions, shared their fa- 
tigues, and animated their diligence. 
In every useful labour, th*i hand of 
Julian was prompt and strenuous ; and 
the Imperial purple was wet and dirty, 
as the coarse garment of the meanest 
soldier. U'he two sieges allowed him 
some remarkable opportunities of signal- 
izing his personal valour, wliich, in the 
imjjroved state of the military art can 
seldom be exerted by a ]»rudeijt gemjral. 
U’hc emperor stood before the citadel of 
Perisabor, iuscnsiblo of his extreme 
danger, and encouraged his troops to 
burst open the gates of iron, till he was 
almost overwdielmcd under a cloud of 
missile weapons and huge stones, that 
were directed against his person. As 
he examined the exterior fortifications 
of Maogamalcha, two Persians, devot- 
ing themselves for their country, sud- 
denly rushed upon him with drawn 
scimitars : the emperor dexterously re- 
cedved their blows on his uplifted 
shield ; and, with a steady aud 'vvell- 
aiiiied tliriist, laid one of his adversaries 
dead at his feet. The esteem of a 
)rincc who possessed tlic virtues which 
Ml approves, is the noblest recompense 
of a deserving .subject ; and the author- 
ity wliieli Julian <lerived from his 
personal merit, enabled him to revive 

ftungled with the men, in licentious banquets : 
an<l as they felt tho intoxication of wine and 
love, they gradually, un<l almost completely, 
*hrew aside the incumbrance of dress; ad 
ultinium ima c.orporuni velamcnta projiciunt. 

<2. ('ll) tins, V. ]. 

^ Kx viiginihus auteiri, qum Rjieciosie sunt 
capt<n, et in lVi‘.-iule,ubifwminaruin puhluitudo 
exeeliii, nco contructaie aliquam voluit nac 
viileie. Ainiiiian. xxiv. 4. The native race of 
Pcr-.mu« ifi BJiialJ and ugly ; but it has been 
impioved hy the perpetual mixture of iJrcas- 
Biun blood (Iferodot. 1. iii. c. U7. liutlon, Uir-b. 
Katurelle, tom. iii. p 420). 


and enforce tho rigour of ancient did* 
bipline. He punished with death, or 
ignominy, the misbehaviour of three 
troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with 
the Surenas, had lost their honour, and 
one of their standards : and he dis- 
tinguished wdili obsidioval * crowns the 
valour of the foremost soldiers, who had 
iiscencicd into the city of Maogamalcha. 
After thd siege of Perisabor, the firm- 
ness of the emperor was exercifitid by 
the insolent avarice of the army, who 
loudly complained, that their services 
were rewarded hy a trifling denative of 
one hundred pieces of silver. His just 
indignation was expresseil in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman. 
“Riches arc the object of your desires; 
those riches are in the hands of the 
Persians ; and the spoils of this fruitful 
country are jvroposed as the prize of 
your valour and discipline. Jielieve 
me,’* added Julian, “ tho Roman re- 
public, which formerly possessed such 
immense treasures, is now reduced to 
want and wretchedness ; since our 
princes have been persuaded, by weak 
and interested ministers, to purcliase 
with gold the tranquillity of the barbar- 
ians. The revenue is exhausted ; the 
cities are ruined ; tho provinces are dis- 
peopled. For myself, the only inheri- 
tance that I liavc received from my 
royal ancestors is a soul ifi capable of 
fear ; and as long as 1 am convinced 
that every real advantage is seated in 
tho mind, 1 shall not blusli to atjknow- 
Icdge an honourable ))overty, which, 
in the tlays of auqjent virtue, was con- 
sidered as the glory of h\hi'ieius. 
That glory, and that vij tue, may bo 
your own, if you will listen to the voice 
of hc*aven and of your leader. Rut if 
you will rjishljr persist, if you arc de- 
terininetl to renew tlie sham el ul and 
misehievons examifles of old seditions, 
proceed — As it becomes an emperor 
who has filled the first rank among 
men, 1 am prepared to die, ^standing ; 
aud to despitjO a precarious life, wliieii, 

J Obsidionalibus coronis donatl. Atnmian. 
xxiv 4. Kither Julian or his historian were 
unskilful antiquaries. He should have given 
vmral crowns. The obddvmal were the rewuni 
of u general who had delivered a besieged city 
(A ulus Gellius, Noct. Attic, v. 6). 
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• every ^10111, Mniy depend on an ac- 
cidental fever. If 1 nave been fouiM 
unworthy of the command, there are 
now ainoiij' you (I speak it with pride 
and pleasure), there are many chiefs, 
w iiosti merit and experigncc are equal 
to the conduct of the most important 
war. Such has been the temper of my 
reign, that 1 can retire, witliout regret, 
and witliout apprehension, to tlie ob- 
scurity of a private station.” ^ The mo- 
dest rcsoliiticn of Julian was answered 
by the uiiaiiirnous applause and cheerful 
ob(‘diencc of the Etonians, who declared 
their conlidcncc* of victory, while they 
fought under the banners of their heroic 
prince. Their courage was kindled by 
his frequent and familiai’.is^^evc'rations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of 
Julian,) “So may I reilucc the Persians 
under the yoke ! ” “Thus may I restore 
the strength and splendour of the re- 
public ! ” The love of fame wjvs the 
ardent passion of his soul : but it was 
not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamaleha, that he allowed himself 
to say, “ Wo have now provided some 
materials for the sophist of Antioch,” * 

The successful valour of Julian had 
triumphed over all the 

obstacles that opposed his 
march to the gates of 
Ctesiphon. But the re- 
duction, ftr even the siege, of the 

capital of Persia, was still at a distiince : 
nor can the military conduct of the em- 
peror bo clearly apprehended, without 
a knowledge of the country which was 
the theatre of his bold and skilful 

operations.^ Twenty miles to the south 
of Bagd:id, and on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
obsfjrved some ruins of^ the palaces of 

^ I give this speecb as original and genuine. 
Aramianu.s might hear, could transcribe, and 
was incapable of inventing it. 1 have used 
some sii^-ht freedoms, and conclude with the 
most, forcible sentemjc. 

^ Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanlus, Orat. Parent, 
c. 122, p. 34C. 

^ M. D’Anville (Mem. de I’Academio dea 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 246-2.50) ha.s ascer- 
tained the true position and distance of 
Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &;o. 
The Homan traveller, Pietro della "V alle (tom. 
I. lett. xvii. p. 660-780), seems to bo the most 
intelligent spectator of that famous province. 
He is a gentleman and a aoholor but intolenbly 
vain and prolix. 


He traniporti 
h\» fleet iroi 
the Euphrataa 
to the Tlgrli^ 


Otesiphoii, which, in the time of Juliad 
was a great and populous city. The 
name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia 
were for ever cxtingifished ; and the 
only remaining quarter of that (ireck 
colony had resumed with the Assyrian 
language and manners, the primiti^ 
appellation of Coche. Coche was situ- 
ated on the wc.stem side of the Tigris ; 
but it was naturally consiilered as a 
suburb of Ctesiphon, with which wo 
may suppose it to have been connected 
by a peinianent bridge of boats. U'he 
united parts contributed to form the 
common epithet of A1 Modaiu, tuk 
CITIES, which the Orientals have be- 
stowed on the winter residence of the 
Sassanides; and the whole circumfer- 
ence of the Persian capital was strongly 
fortified by the waters of the river, by 
lofty waUs, and by impracticable mor- 
asses. Near tlio ruins of Seleucia, the 
camp of Julian was fixed, and secured 
by a ditch and rampart, against the 
sallies of the numerous and enterprising 
garrison of Coche. In this fruitful ana 
pleasant country, the Romans were 
plentifully supplied with water and 
forage : and several forts, w^hich might 
have embarrassed the motions of the 
army, submitted, after some resistance 
to the efforts of their valour. The fleet 
passed from the Euphrates into an 
artiticial derivation of that river, which 
pours a copious and navigable stream 
into the Tigris, at a small distance 
below the great city. If they had fol- 
lowed this royal canal, which bore the 
name of Nahar-Malcha,* the intermedi- 
ate situation of Coche would have 
separated the fleet and army of Julian ; 
and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, ami 
forcing their way through the midst of 
a hostile capital, must Jiavo been 
attended with the total destruction of 
the Roman navy. The prudence of 
the emperor foresaw the danger, and 
proviiled the remedy. As he hail 
minutely studied the operations of 
3 The Hofal Canal (NaJiar-AfcUcha) might be 
Bucoesslvely restored, altered, divided, Ac., 
(CellariuB, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453) : 
and these changes may serve to explain the 
seeming contradictions of antiquity. In the 
time ox Julian, it must have fallen into tho 
Buphiatea beUno Ctesiphon. 

2 B 
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'AVajm m tho name country, he soon 
reeuliuctcd, that his warlike predecessor 
had dug a new and navigable canal, 
wluch, leaving COche on the right hand, 
<<niveyed the waters of the Nahar- 
Maleha into the river Tigris, at some 
stance abovse the cities. From the 
iiiiorniatiou of tlie peasants, Julian 
ascertained the vestiges of this ancient 
w<nk, which were almost obliterated 
by design or accident, lly the indefa- 
tigable Jalxmr of tlie soldiers, a broad 
and deep channel was speedily i)rcparcd 
lor the leception of the Euphrates. A 
strong dyke was constructcil to inter- 
rupt tlie ordinary current of the Nahar- 
Malclia ; a Hood of waters rushed 
impetuously into their new bed ; and 
the iioinan lloet, steering their triuni- 
}>i:ant course into tlie "i'igris, derided 
tlie vain and ineirectual barriers wdiich 
tlie l^'isiaiis of Ctesiphon had erected 
to oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport 
„ , the Koniaii army over the 

* *TiJri8 °anf * Tigris, another labour 
presented itself, of less 
toil, but of more danger, 
than the preceding expedition. The 
stream -ivas broad and rajiid ; the ascent 
^ steep and cliihcult ; and the intrench- 
inciits Mdiich had been formed on the 
rnlgc of the opposite hank, were lined 
Willi a numerous army of heavy cuiras- 
biiMs, dexterous arclicn*s, and huge 
clepbaiits ; who (according to the cx- 
tifivag.int liyperbole of Libanius), could 
trample, witli the same ease, a Held of 
corn, or a legion of Romans.* In the 
]>ieseiicc of such an enemy, the con- 
struct ion of a bridge was impracticable; 
and the intrepid prince, who instantly 
seize<i the only possible expedient, con- 
cealed his design till the moment of 
execution, from tlie knowledge of the 
barbarians, of his own troops, and even 
of liis generals theni-selves. Under the 
specious lu-etence of examining the stiite 
of the magazines, fourscore vessels* 

* Keti cHi tpyo¥ Ha 

xai (pakayyot, llien n’est 
buau (jue le vrai ; a Diaxim whicli should be in- 
scrilteU on the desk of every rhetorician. 

* 'i'hlH is a mi.stake, each vessel (according to 
Zosinius two, according to Animianus five) had 
•ilfcUt} men. Anuu. xzlv. 6. with Wagner’s note. 


w’ere gradually unladen ; and a select 
dfctachment, app«.r»»ntly destinod for 
some secret expedition, was ordered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. 
Julian disguised the silent anxiety of 
his own mind with smiles of confidence 
and joy ; and amused the hostile nations 
■with the spectacle of military games, 
which he insultingly celebrated under 
tixe walls of Cochc. The day was con- 
secrated to pleasure ; but, as sodli <a3 
the hour of supper w^as past, the 
emperor summoned the generals to his 
tent ; and acquainted them, that he had 
fixed that night for the passage of the 
"J'igris. They stood in silent and re- 
spectful astonishment ; but, when the 
venerable Sallust assumed the privilege 
of his age and experience, the rest of 
the chiefs su]>portod Avith freedom tlie 
weight of his prudent remonstrances.* 
Julian contented himself with observing, 
that coiniuost and safety depended on 
tlie attempt ; that, instead of diminiBli- 
ing, the number of their enemies would 
be increased, by successive reinforce- 
ments ; and that a longer delay would 
neither contract the breadth of the 
stream, nor level the height of the bank. 
'J’lie signal w’as instantly given, and 
obeyed : the most impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five vessels that 
lay nearest to the bank ; zibd as they 
plied their oars with intrcpid'diligence, 
tliey were lost, after a few moments, in 
the darkness of the night. A flame 
arose on the opposite side ; and Julian, 
who too clearly understood that liis 
foremost vessels, in attempting to land, 
had been fired by the enemy, dexter- 
ously converted tlieir extreme danger 
into a presage of victory. ‘ ‘ Our fellow- 
sohliers,” he eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘are 

1 Libanius alludes to the most powerful of 
the generals. } have ventured to name !>uU%ist. 
Atniiuauuu hays, of all tlie leaders, quud acri 
iijfitu tmili duee.s coucordi iirecatfi fieri pro- 
hibureteiitarent.t 

c:ibbon must liavc read octogenas for octogenis. 
The five vessels selected for this service were 
remarkably large and strong provision trans- 
ports. The Btruugth of the fleet remained with 
Julian to carry over the army. — M. 

t It is evident that Gibbon has mistaken tlid 
sense of Libanius ; they can only apply to a 
commander of a detachment, not to so eminent 
a person as the Prefect of tba Afiost. St. Hartiii« 
lU. 113.— M. 
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already masters of the baiik^ see— -they | 
make the appointed signal ; let 
naatcii to eiiniulatc and assist tlieir 
t^ourago. ” The luiited and rapid rnothm 
f»f a great fleet broke the violence of 
tlic current, and they reached the 
tiasterii shore of the Tigris with sufli- 
cieiit speed to extinguish the flames, 
and rescue tlicdr adventurous cornpan- 
j »ns. The ililflcultiPs of a sjeep and 
lofty ascent were increased by the 
weiglA of armour, and the darkness of 
the iiigh^ A shower of stoims, darts, 
ill id lire, was incessantly discharged on 
liic heads of the assailants ; who after 
an anluous struggle climbed the bank 
Liiid stood victorious upon the ri^mpart. 
As soon as they possessed a more equal 
held, Julian, who, with his light infan> 
try, had led the attack,* darted through 
tin* ranks a skilful and experienced eye; 
Ins bravest soldiers, according to the 
precepts of Horner,^ were distributed in 
the front and rear : and all the trumpets 
of the 1 mperial army sounded to battle. 
Tlic Homans, after sending up a military 
sliout, advanced in measured steps to 
tlic animating notes of martial music ; 
launched their formidable javelins ; and 
rushed forwards with drawn swords, 
to deprive the barbarians, by a closer 
onset, of the advantage of their missile 
weapons. The whole eiiga geineiit lasted 
above twelve hours ; till the gradual 
retreat of 1:he I’ersians was changed 
into a disorderly flight, of which the 
Nhameful example was given by the 
principal leader, and the 8urenas him* 
self. They were pursued to the gates 
of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors might 
have entered the dismayed city,J if their 
general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not con- 

^ Hlno Impcrator . (says Ammianus) ipso 
cmn levls annaturw auxiliis per prima postre> 
nia(]ue dlscurrens, Yet Zosiiuus, his friend, 
does not allow him to pass the river till two 
days after the battle. 

^ Secundum llomericam dispositionem. A 
similar disposition is ascribed to the wise Nestor, 
in the fourth4)ook of the Iliad ; and Homer was 
never absent from the mind of Julian. 

^ Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, versisque 
agminibus totius gentis, apertas Ctesiphontis 
portas victor miles intr&sset, ni major prwdaram 
occasio fnisset, quam cura .victorim (Sextus 
Hufus de Provinciis, c. 38). Their avarice might 
dispose them to hear the advice of Victor. 


jiircd tliem to desist from a rash at- 
tempt which must be fatal, if it were* 
lot successful. On iknr side, tliti 
Homans acknowledged Jihe loss of only 
seventydive men ; while they atiinned*, 
that the barbarians had left on the field 
of battle two thousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their braves> 
fldiers. The spoil was such as might 
be expected from the riches and luxury 
of an Oriental camp ; largo quantities of 
silver and gold, splendid arms and trap- 
pings, and beds and tables ot massy 
iilver.* The victorious emperor distri- 
buted, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and 
naval crowns ; which he, and perhaps he 
alone, esteemed more precious than the 
wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was 
oflTcred to the god of war, but the ap- 
pearance of the victims threatened tlie 
most inauspicious events ; and .Julian 
soon discovered, by less ambiguous 
signs, that ho had now reached the term 
of his prosperity. * 

On the second day after the battle, 
the domestic Kuards, tho 
Jovians and Hcrculians, obatinacyo 
and the remaining troops 
which composed near two-thirds of tlio 
whole army, were securely wafted over 
the Tigris.* While the Persians beliekl 
from the -walls of Ctesiphon the desola- 
tion of the adjacent country, .lulian 
cjist many an anxious look towards tl»e 
North in full expectation, that as he 

1 The labour of the canal, the passage of the 
Tigris, and the victory, are described by Ainiiii- 
aiius (xxiv. 5, «), Libanius (Drat. Parent, c. 12-t- 
12'^), p. 347-363), Greg. Nazianzen (Orat, iv. p. 
llfi), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 181-183), and bexius 
Kufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). 

Tho fleet and army were formed in three 
divisions, of which the first only had passi-d 
during the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6.) The wa<ni 
'iopvipoptaf whom Zosimus transports on tlie 
third day (1. iii. p. 183), might consist of tho 
protectors, among wliom the historian Aiu- 
miaiiuB, and the future emperor Jovian, actually- 
served; some tfcfwols of the domestirSf aiul 
perhaps the Jovians and HercuUans, who of tens 
did duty as guards. 

* The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according to a 
new fragment of Eunajdus, were so full of pro- 
visions, that the soldiers wore in danger of 
suffering from excess. Mai, p. 2C0. Eunapius 
in Niebuhr. Nov. Byz. Coll. (18. Julian exhibited 
warlike dances and games In bis camp to re* 
create the soldiers. Ibid.— M. 
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j himself had victoriously i)enetratcd to 
capital of Sapor, the march and 
junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian 
and Procopius < would be executed with 
the same courage and diligence. Uis 
expectations were disappointed by the 
treachery of the Aririenian king, who 
* permitted, and most probably directed 
the desertion of his auxiliary troops 
from the camp of the Iloinaiia ; ‘ and by 
the dissensions of the two generals who 
. were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan for the public service. When 
the emperor had relinquished the hope 
of this important reinforcement, he con- 
descended to hold a council of war, and 
approved after a full debate, the senti- 
ment of these generals who dissuaded 
the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not easy 
for us to conceive by what arts of forti- 
fication, a city thrice besieged and taken 
by the ])redecessors of Julian, could be 
rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans commanded 
by a brave and experienced general, and 
abundantly supplied with ships, pro- 
visions, battering engines, and military 
stores. But we may rest assured from 
the love of glory, and contempt of 
danger which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by 
any trivial or imaginary obstacles. At 
the very time when he declined the 
siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected with 
obstinacy and disdain, the most flatter- 
ing offers of a ncgociation of peace. 
Sapor, who had been so long accustomed 
to the tardy ostentation of Constantins, 
was surprised by the intrepid diligence 
of his successor. As far as the co^nes 
of India and Scythia, the satraps of 
the distant provinces were ordered to 
assemble their troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of their 

1 Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. I. i!i. c. 16, 
p. 216,) supplies OB with a national tradition, 
and a imurious letter. I have borrowed only 

'the leadiDg circumstance which is consistent 
with truth, probability, and Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 131, p. 366.) 

2 Civltas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et 
Importunum. Ammianus, xxiv. 7. His fellow- 
soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the clilli- 
culty, Assyriamque populatus, castra apud 
Ctesiphontem stativa aliquandiu liabuit: re- 
meansque victor, dec. x. 16. Zosimus is artful 
or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 


monarch, lint their preparations weiftt 
dilatory, their motions slow ; and be- 
fore Sapor could lead an army into the 
field, lie received the melanclioly in- 
telligence of the devastation of Assyria, 
the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter 
of his braves c troops, who defended the 
passage of the Tigris. The pride of 
royalty was humbled in the dust ; he 
took his< repasts on the ground ; and the 
disorder of his hair expressed tlv*. grief 
and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he 
would not have refused to purchase 
with one half of his kingdom, the safety 
of the remainder ; ai)d he would have 
gladly subscribed himself in a treaty of 
peace,' the faithful and dependent ally 
of the Roman conqueror. Under the 
pretence of private business, a minister 
of rank and confidence was secretly 
despatched to embrace the knees of 
Horniisdas, and to request in the lan- 
guage of a suppliant, that he might be 
introduced into the presence of the cm- 

cror. The Sassanian prince, whether 

0 listened to the voice of pride or 
humanity, whether he consulted the 
sentiments of his birth or the duties of 
his situation, was equally inclined to 
promote a salutary measure which would 
terminate the calamities of Persia, and 
secure the triumph of Rome. He w’as 
astonished by the inflexible firmness of 
a hero, wlio remembered, most unfortu- 
nately for himself and for his country, 
that Alexander had uniformly rejected 
the propositions of Darius. ]iut as 
Juli&a was sensible that the hope of a 
safe and honourable peace might cool 
tlic ardour of his troops ; he earnestly 
requested that Hormisdas would pri- 
vately dismiss the minister of Sapor, 
and conceal this dangerous temptation 
from the knov/ledge-of the camp.* 

ITic honour, as weJl as interest of 
JuUan, forbade him to 5.1..™. hu 
consuniG his time under fleet, and 
the impregnable walls of 
Ctesiphon ; and as often 
as he defied the barbarians who defended 

1 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 864, c. 
139, p. 361. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 21. The ecclesi- 
astical historian imputes tlie refusal of peace to 
the advice of Maximus. Sucl! advice was un- 
worthy of a philosopher : but the philosopher 
was likewise a magician, who flatteira the hopes 
and passions of his master. 
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the city, to meet him on the open plaiiH 
they prudently replied that if he desired 
to exercise his valour he might seek the 
army of the Great King. He felt the 
insult, and lie accepted the advice. 
Instead of confining Ids servile march 
t() the hniiks of tlie Kujihrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate tlie ad- 
venturous spirit of Alcxairtler, and 
boldly to advance into the inland pro- 
vinces, till he forced his rival to contend 
with hidi, perhaps in the plains of 
Arhcla for the empire of Asia. The 
niagiiaiiimity of« Julian was apjilauded 
and betrayed by the arts of a noble 
Persian, who in the causes of his Country, 
had generously submitted to act a 
part full of tlanger, of falsehood and of 
shame.* With a train of faithful 
followers, he deserted to the Imperial 
camp ; exposed in a sjiecious tale, the 
injuries which he had sastuined ; 
aggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the dis- 
content of the people, and the weak- 
ness of the monarchy ; and confidently 
oll’ei’cd himself as the hostage and guide 
of tlic Uomaii monarch. The most 
rational grounds of suspicion *were 
urged without effect, by the wisdom 
and experience of Hormisdas ; and the 
credulous Julian, receiving the traitor 
into his bos»m, w’as persuaded to issue 
a hastv ofder which, in the opinion of 
mankind, appeared to arraign his prud- 
ence and to endanger his safety. He 
destroyed in a single hour the whole 
navy, w’hich had been transported above 
live hundred miles at so great an ex- 
penco of toil, of treasure, and of blood. 
Twelve, or at the most, twenty-two, 
small vessels were saved, to accompany 
on carnages, the march of the army, 
and to form occasional bridges for the 
passage of the rivers. A supply of 
twenty days* provisions was reserved 
for the use of the soldiers ; and the rest 
of the magazines with a fleet of eleven 
hundred vessels, which rode at anchor 
in the Tigris, were abandoned to the 

1 The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazian- 
len, Orat. Iv. p. ll.^, 116), may derive some 
credit from the testimony of two abbreviators 
(Sextus Huf us and Victor), and the casual IdnUi 
of Libanius (Orat. Parent, o. 134, p. 357X and 
Ammianus (xxiv. 7.) The course of genuine 
history is interrupted by a most unseasonable 
etuunn in the text of Ammiawia. 


flames by the absolute command of the 
emperor. The Christian bishops, Gre- 
gory and Augustin, insult the madness 
of the apostate, who executed with his 
own hands the sentence of divine jus- 
tice. Their authority of less weigh^ 
perhaps, in a military question, is con- 
lirined by the cool judgment of an ex- 
perienced soldier, who was hii/xself 
spectator of the conflagration, and w'ho 
could not disapprove the reluctant 
murmurs of tho troops.* Yet there are 
not wanting some specious, and perhaps 
solid reasons, wliich might justify the 
resolution of Julian. The navigation of 
the Euphrates never ascended above 
Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis.® The distance of the last-men- 
tioned city from the Roman camp was 
not very considerable ; and Julian must 
soon have renounced the vain and im- 
practicable attempt of forcing upwards 
a great fleet against the stream of a 
rapid river, 3 which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artificial 
cataracts.^ The power of sails and oars 
was insufficient ; it became necessary 
to tow the ships against tlie current of 
the river ; tlie strength of twenty thou- 
sand soldiers was exhausted in this 
tedious and servile labour ; and if the 
Romans continued to march along the 
banks of the Tigris, tliey could only ex- 
pect to return home without achieving 
any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. If, on the con- 
trary, it was advisable to advance into 
the inland country, the destruction of 
the fleet and magazines was the only 

1 See Ammiauua (xxiv. 7), Libanius (Orat. 
FarentaUs, c. 132, 133, p. 856, 357), Zuaimua (1. 
ill. p. 1S3), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 20), 
(iregory (Orat. iv. ]>. 116), and Augustin (de 
Civitate Dei, 1. iv. c. 29, 1. v. c. 21.) Of thesia 
Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his 
hero ; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced 
his own condemnation by a tardy and ineffec- 
tual attempt to extinguish the flames. • 

Consult Herodotus (1. i. c. 194), Strabo (1. 
xvl. p. 1074), and Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152.) 

3 A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita ap- 
pellant Medi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Xatur. vi. 31. 

4 One of tliose dykes, which produces an arti- 
ficial cascade or cataract, is described by Taver- 
nier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226), and Tbevenot (part ii. 
1. i. p. 193.) The Persians, or AsByrians laboured 
to interrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 
1. XV. |^1076> D’AnvlJle, I’Buphrateet 1« Tigre, 
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measure which could save that vaUiaule 
prize from the liands of the inimcroua 
and active troops which iniglit suchhmly 
he poured from the j'.itcs of Ctesiphon. 
Had the arms of Julian hccii victorious, 
^ye should now admire the coiuluct as 
M ell as the courage, of a Imro who, by 
depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a 
retreat, left them only the alternative 
of death or conquest.* 

The cumbersome train of artillery 
and waggons, which retards the opera- 
tions of a modern army, were in a great 
measure unknown in the camps of the 
Romans.® Yet, in every age, tlie sub- 
sistence of sixty thousand men must 
ha\e been one of the mo.st important 
cares of a prudent general ; and that 
8ul).si.stence could only be drawn from 
his own or from the enemy’s country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to main- 
tain a bridge of communication on the 
'J'lgris, and to prescjrve the con(]uered 
l)lace.i of As.syria, a ilcsolated province 
could not afford any large or regular 
.supplies, in a season of the year when 
tlie lands were covered by the inunda- 
tion of the Euphrates,^ and the un- 
M'holesomc air was darkened with 
swarms of innumerable insects. *♦ Tlie 
appearance of the hostile country W'as 
tar more inviting. The extensi vc region 
that lies between the river 'J’igns and 
the mountains of Media was tilled with 
villages and towns; and the fertile soil, 
for the most part, w'as in a very im- 

1 Kecollect the successful and applauded 
rasliiiesH of AKathocles and I'ortez, >v]io burnt 
tliuir ships on tlie coast of Africa and Mexico. 

- Sec the judicious reflections of tho author 
of the Kssai sur la Tactique, tom. ii. ]>. 
and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, 
Kouveaux M^moires Mslitairen. tom. i. p. 851- 
382, on the baggage and subsistence of the 
Roman armies. 

s 'i’he Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates 
to the north, of the Arnienian mountains. 
The former overflows in March, the latter in 
.^uly These circumstance.s are well explained 
in the Geographical Dissertation of Foster, in- 
serted in i^pelixian’s Expedition of Cyrus, vol. 
ii. p. 'Id. 

* Amniianus (xziv. 8) describes, as he had 
felt, the inconveiiiency of the flood, the heat, 
and the insects. The lands of Assyria, op- 
pressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds 
or Arabs, yield an lncrea.se of ten, llfteen, and 
twent> fold, for the seed which is cast into the 
ground by the wrelclied and unskilful Jiusband- 
mum Vovatre de MebuUr, tom. ii. p. 279. 285. 


5provc(l state of cultivation. Julian 
might expect that a conqueror, who 
pob.sesscd the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, steel an<l gold, would 
e«i3ily procure a plentiful subsistence 
from tlie fears or avarice of the natives, 
liut on the approach of tlic Romans, 
this rich and smiling prosjiect was in- 
stantly Idastefl . \V herever they moved 
the inhabitants deserted the op6'n vil- 
lages, and took shelter in thp iortiliod 
towns ; the cattle were driven away, the 
grass and ripe corn were consumed with 
tire, and as soon as thb ilauies had sub- 
sided '^YJlich iiiterniptcd the march of 
Julian, lie beheld the melancholy face 
of a smoking an«l naked desert. 1'his 
desperate but ctl'ectual method of de- 
fence, can only be executed by the en- 
tliiisiasm of a people wlio prefer their 
indepejuleiico to their proiierty, or by 
tlic rigour of an arbitrary government, 
which consults the public safety with- 
out submitting to their inclinations tlie 
lil)crty of choice. On the present oc- 
casion, the zeal and obedience of tlic 
Persians seconded the commands of 
Sapor ; and the emperor was soon re- 
duced to the scanty stock of provisions 
which continually >vasted in his hands. 
Before they w’cre entirely consumed, 
he might still have reachetrHic wealthy 
and unwarlike cities of EiViatana, or 
.SiKsa, by the effort of a rapid and well- 
dirt'clcd march but he was deprived 
of tliis last I’csource by his ignorance of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his 
guides. The Romans wandered several 
(lays in the country to the eastward of 
Ikigdad ; the Persian deserter who had 
artfully led them into the snare, escaped 
from their resentment, and his followers 
as soon as they were put to the torture, 
confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Hyrcania 
and India, which had so long amused, 
now tormented the mind of Julian. 
Conscious that his own impruilence w'as 
the cause of the public distress, he 
anxiously balanced the hopes of safety 
1 Isidore of Oharax (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6, 
in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. ii.) reckons 
129 scbwni from Seleucia, and Thevenot (part, 
i. 1. i. ii p. 209-245), 128 hours to march from 
Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hama(*A ^ These mea- 
sures cannot exceed an ordini.^^ araians, or 
three Roman milee. 
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or success, without obtaiuiug a satis- 
factory answer, either from gods or men. 
At length, as the only practicaldc mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of 
directing his steps towards the hanks 
of tlie Tigris, with the design of saving 
tlic army by a hasty march to the con- 
iines of Corduenc, a fertile and friendly 
province, which acknowledged the 
Kovc^bigiity of Rome. The tlcspond- 
iiig troops obeyed the signal of the re- 
treat, only seventy days after tliey had 
passed the Chaboras, with the sanguine 
expectation of subverting the throne of 
i*ersia.* 

As long as the Romans seemed to ad- 

Iictr..t«d country. 

distreHB rtf tue thcu* march was observed 

RofliA army. insulte<l from a dis- 

tance, by several bodies of I’ersian 
cavalry, who, shewing themselves, 
sometimes in loose, and sometimes in 
closer order, faintly skirmished witli 
tlio advanced guards. These dct<ach- 
ments were, however, supported by 
much greater force ; and the heads of 
the columns were no sooner pointed to- 
wards the Tigris than a cloud of dust 
arose on the plain. The Romans who 
now aspired only to the permission of a 
cafe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to 
persuade llhemselvcs that this formid- 
able appffaraiicc was occasioned by a 
ti oop of wild asses, or perhaps by the 
approach of some friendly Arabs. They 
Halted, pitched their tents, fortified 
their camp, passed the whole night in 
continual alai-ms, and discovered at the 
dawn of day, that they were surrounded 
by an army of Tersians. This army 
which might be considered only as the 
viiu of the barbarians, “v^as soon foUowetl 
by the main bod^ of cuirassiers, archers, 
aiid elephants, commanded by Meranes, 
a general of rank and reputation. ^ He 
was accompanied by two of the king’s 
sons, and many of the principal satraps, 
and fam 9 and expectation exaggerated 
tlie strength of the remaining powers, 
which slowly advanced under the con- 

^ The inarch of Julian from Gteslphon ia 
Circumstantially, but not clearly, described by 
Ammiamis (xxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent 
p. 134, p. 857), and Zosimus (1. ill. p. 183.) The 
two last seem Iniorant that their conqueror was 
Mtreatinc : ao(f Libanius absufdlf ^nfines him 
to their ^n'^theXifiis. 


duct of Sapor himself. As the Xlomanf 
continued their march, tludr lojig array 
which was forced to .d or divide, 
according to the varieties i f the ground, 
afforded frequent and favourable op- 
Iiortunitics to the vigilant enemies. 
The Persians repeatedly charged wim 
fury, they wore repeatedly repalse(l 
with firmness, and the action at 
Maronga, which almost deserved the 
name of a battle, was marked by a con- 
siderable loss of satraps and elephants, 
perhaps of equal value in the eyes of 
their monarch. These splendid advan- 
tages w'ere not obtained without an 
adequate slaughter on tlic side of tiu} 
Romans ; several officers of distinction 
were cither killed or wounded, and the 
emperor himself, who on all occasions 
of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obbged to ex- 
pose his person, and exert bis abilities. 
TIio weight of offensive an 1 defensive 
arms, which still constituted the 
strength and safety of the Kenans, dis- 
abled them from making any long or 
effectual pursuit ; and as the I)orscincn 
of the East were trained to dart their 
javelins, and shoot their arrows at full 
sxieeil, and in every possible direction,' 
the cavalry of Persia was never more 
formidable than in the moment of a 
rapid and disorderly flight. Rut the 
most certain and irreparable loss of the 
Itomans was that of time. The hardy 
veterans, accustomed to the coM climate 
of Gaul and Germany, fain Led under 
the sultry heat of an Assyria. i summer, 
their A'igonr was exhausted by the in- 
coss.ant repetition of march ard combat; 
and the progress of the army wa.s sus- 
pended Iby the precautions of a slow 
and dangerous retreat, in the presence 
of an active enemy. Ever>’ day, every 
hour, as the supply diminished, the 
value and price of subsistence increased 
in the Roman camp.® Julian wjio 

1 Chardin, the most ]udiciou.<4 of modem 
travellers, describes (tom. iii. p. 57, 58, edit, in 
4to.) the education and dexterity t.f the Persian 
horsemen. Brissonius (de Jtegnu Ferslco, p. 
650, 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies of 

nntiqm^.^^^ /.atony's retreat, an attic casenlx 
sold for fifty drachmas, or in other woras, a 
pound of flour for twelve or fourteen ehlUinge; 
bwW bread wm aold far Ms we^rht la rilm 
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always contented himself with such 
food as a hungry soldier would have 
disdained, distributed, for the use of 
tlie troops, the provisions of the Im- 

crial houseliold, and whatever could 

e spared from the suniptcr-horses of 
tue tribunes and generals. But this 
feeble relief served only to aggravate 
the sense of the public distress ; and the 
Koinans began to entertain the most 
gloomy apprtihensions, that before they 
could reach the frontiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, eitlier by famine, 
or by the sword of the barbarians.* 
While Julian struggled with tlie al- 

Juiian 18 mor- most insuperable difEcul- 

toUy wounded, ties of liis situation, the 
silent hours of the night were still de- 
voted to study and contemplation. 
Wlicnever ho closed his eyes in short 
and interrupted slumbers, his mind was 
agitated with painful anxiety ; nor can 
it be tliought surprising, tliat the 
Genius of the empire should once more 
appear before him, covering with a 
funeral veil his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the 
linpcriiil tent. The monarch started 
from his couch, and stepping forth to 
refresh his wearied spirits with the cool- 
ness of the midnight air, he beheld a 
fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian 
was convinced that lie had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god of 
war ; “ the council which he summoned 
of Tuscan Haruspices,^ unanimously 

It is impossible to peruse the interesting nsr« 
rative of Plutarch (tom v. p. 10:J-116), without 
perceiving th»t Mark Antony and Julian were 
pursued bjr tbe same enemies, and Involved in 
the Minf distress. 

1 Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. 1. Zosimus, i. iii. p. 
184-186. Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 134, 135, p. 
367-350. The sophist of Antioch appears igno- 
rant that the troops were hungry. 

^ Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a 
passion, nunquam se Marti sacra facturum 
(xxiv ^ Such whimsical quarrels were not 
uncommon between the gods and their insolent 
votaries : and even the prudent Augustus, after 
his fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded 
I^eptune from tbe honours of public proces- 
sions. See Hume’s Philosophical Keflections. 
Esbiws, vol. il. p. 418. 

^ They still retained the monopoly of the 
vain but lucrative science, which had been in- 
vented in Hetruria : and professed to derive 
their knowledge of signs and omens from the 
ja rt ea t books ^ TaiquiUoS) a Tiiaw 


pronounced that he should abstain from 
action ; but, on this occasion, necessity 
and reason were more prevalent than 
superstition ; and the trumpets sound- 
ed at the break of day. "i'Jie army 
marched throitgh a hilly country ; and 
tlio hills had been secretly occupied by 
the l*crsiaiis. ,fulian led the van, with 
the skill a’ld attention of a consummate 
:eiiei’al ; he was alarmed by the ii|telli- 
gciicc that his rear was siiddenly 
attiickcd. The heat of the weatlier had 
tempted him to lay aside his cuirass ; 
but he snatched a shield from one of his 
attendants, and hastened, with a suffi- 
cient rci iforccmcnt to the relief of the 
rear-guard. A similar danger recalled 
the intrepid prince to the defence of 
the front ; and, as he galloped between 
the columns, the centre of the left was 
attacked, and almost overpowered by a 
furious charge of the Persian cavalry 
and elephants. This huge body was 
soon defeated by the well-timed evolu- 
tion of the light infantry, who aimed 
their weapons with dexterity and effect, 
against the backs of the horsemen, and 
the legs of the elephants. The barbari- 
ans fled ; and Julian, who was foremost 
in every djiugcr, animated the pursuit 
with his voice and gestures, llis tremb- 
ling guards, scattered au^ oppressed 
by the disorderly throng ,of friends 
and enemies, reminded their fearless 
sovereign that he was witliout armour ; 
and conjured him to decline the fall of 
the impending ruin. As they exclaimed,* 
a cloud of darts and arrows w.as dis- 
charged from the flying squadrons ; and 
a javelin, after razing the skin of his 
arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in 
the inferior part of tlie liver. Julian 
attempted to draw thf? deadly weapon 
from his side ; but his fingers were cut 
by the sharpness of the steel, and he 
fell senseless from his horse. His 
uards flew to his relief ; and the w'oun- 
ed emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed oat of the 
tumult of the battle into an adjacent 
tent. The report of tho melancholy 
event passed from rank to rank ; but 

1 Clamabant hincinde candidati{B6» the not* 
of ValeBiuB) quos disjecerat terror, ut fugien- 
Mum mdem tanquom minam male comj^tl 
oulmlnlB deollaant. Ammian. xxv. %. 
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the grief of the Romans inspired thcmi 
■\vitli invincible valour, and the desire of 
revenge. The bloody and obstinate 
conflict was maintained by the two 
armies, till they wore separatod by the 
total darkness (jf the niglft. Tlie Per- 
sians derived sonic honour from the 
advantage wliich tliey obtained against 
the loft wing, where Anatolius, master 
\,i ,...e»ollit:e,s, was slain, and the pra ‘feet 
Sa l lust very narrowly escajuKl. ihit 
tlie event? of the day was adverse to the 
barbarians. They abandoned the Held ; 
their two general^*. MOranes and N(»lior- 
iates,* titty nobles or satraps, and a 
multitude of th*‘ir l)ravcst sftldiei-s : 
and tl»e success of the Romans, if .Iiilian 
had survived, miglit have bocm imjirov- 
ed into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first \irords that Julian uttered. 
The death rccovcry from 

of Julian the fainting fit into which 
A.i).3fi3. thrown by 

loss of blood, were expressive of bis 
martial spirit. lie called for his horse 
and arms, and was impatient to rush 
into the battle. His remaining strength 
vas exhausted by the painful efibrt ; j 
and the surgeons who examined his j 
wound, discovered the symptoms of 
approaching death. He employed the 
awful momciits Avith the firm temper of 
a hero amt a sage; the philosophers 
who had accompanied him in this fatal 
expedition, comtiarcd the tent of Julian 
with the prison of Socrates ; and the 
spectators whom duty, or friendship, or 
curiosity had asscmliled round his 
couch, listened with respectful grief to 
the funeral oration of their dying em- 
jieror.* “Friends and fellow-soldiers, 
the seasonable period of my departure 
is now arrived, and I discharge, with 
the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the 

1 Sapor himself declared to the Romans that 
it was his practice to comfort the families of 
his deceased satraps, by sending them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and uUlcers 
wjio had nbt fallen by their master’s side. 
Libanius, do nece Julian ulcis. c. xiii. p. 103. 

- ’Phe character and situation of Julian might 
countenance the suspicion that he had previously 
composed the elaborate oration, which Ammi- 
anus heard, and has transcribed. The version 
of the AhU de la Bleterie is faithful and ele- 

f ant. 1 have followed him in expressing the 
*latonic idea of emanations, which is darhly 
tosinoated in the originaL 


demands of nature. I have learned* 
from philosophy bow much the soul is 
more excellent than the* body ; and that 
the separation of the nobler siib.stanco 
should be the subject of joy, ratlier than 
of afiliction. I have learned Iroiii re- 
ligion, that an early death has ofteu* 
been the rcwjiril of piety ; ' and 1 
accept, as a favour of the ga<ls, the 
mortal stroke that .secures mo from the 
danger of disgracing a character whicli 
lias hitherto been siijiported by virtue 
and lortitiide. 1 die, without remorse, 
as 1 h:ive lived without guilt. I am 
pleased to rt'fleet on the iimocencc of 
my priv.ate life ; and I can aliirm with 
confideiK-e, that the supreme autliority, 
that emanation of the Divine Rower, 
has been preserved in my h.aiids pure 
and iinmae.iilate. 1 )etcsting the corrupt 
.and destructive maxims of despotism, 

1 Jiavc considered the happiness of the 
people us the 011(1 of government. Sub- 
mitting my actions to the laAvs of pru- 
dence, of justice, and of moderation, 

I have trusted the event to the care of 
providence. Peace was the object of 
my counsels, as long as peace was con- 
sistent Avith the public welfare; but 
when tlie imperious A'^oice of my country 
summoned ino to arms, I exposed my 
jierson to the dangers of AV'ar, with the 
clear fore-knOA^detlgc (which I had ac- 
(piircd from the art of divination) that 
1 was destined to fall by the sword. I 
now oifer iny tribute of gratitude to the 
Ktcrnal iicing, who has not sulTcrcd me 
to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by 
the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by 
the slow tortures of lingering disi^ase. 
He has given me, in the midst of an 
honourable career, a splendid and 

f lorious departure from thisAvorld ; and 
hold it ocjually absurd, ecpially base, 
to solicit, or to decline the stroke of 
fate. This much I have attempted to 
say ; but my strength fails me, and I 
feel the approach of death. 1 sluiTl 
cautiously refrain from any Avord that 
may tend to influence your suffrages in 

J Herodotus (1. i. c. SI) has displayed that 
doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the Jupiter 
(in the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments 
with tears of blood the death of Sarnedon hli 
son, had a very imperfect notloi*» H happincsf 
or glory beyond the grava* 
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tlio election of an emperor. My choice 
might be imprudent or injudicious ; and 
if it should not‘'bo ratilied by the con- 
sent of the aniiy, it might be fatal to 
the person whom I should recommend. 

shall only, as a good|||citizcn, express 
my hopes, that the Homans may be 
blessed with the government of a vir- 
tuous sovereign. ” After this discourse, 
which Julian pronounced in a firm and 
gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by a 
military testament,* the remains of his 
private fortune ; and making some in- 
quiry why Anatolius was not present, 
he understood, from the ansu’cr of Sal- 
lust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, 
the loss of his friend. At the same 
time he reproved the immoderate grief 
of the spectators : and conjured them 
not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the 
fate of a prince, who in a few moments 
would be united with heaven, and with 
the stars.* The spectators were silent, 
and J ulian entered into a mcta])hysicul 
argument with the philosophers Priscus 
and Maximus, on the nature of the 
soul. The efforts which ho made of 
mind as well as body, most probably 
hastened his death. His wound began 
to bleed with fresh violence : his respi- 
ration was embarrassed by the swelling 
of the veins ; he called for a draught of 
cold water, and, as soon .as he had 
drank it, expired without pain, about 
the hour of midnight. Such was the 
•nd of that extraordinary man, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, after a 
reign of one year and about eight 
months from the death of Constantins. 
Ill his last moments he displayed, per- 
haps with some ostentjition, the love of 
virtue and of fame, which had been the 
ruling passions of his life.^ 

t The soldiers who made their verbal, or 
nuncupatory. testaments, upon actual service 
( 1.1 pnxiinciu), were exemi)ted from the for- 
malities of the Koiuaii law. See Heineccius 
(Antiijuit. ilur. Homan, tom. i. p. 504), and 
Montesquieu (Esprit des T.oix, 1. xxvii). 

- This uuion of the human soul with the 
divine etiiereal substance of tlie universe, is the 
ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato : but 
it seems to exclude any personal or conscious 
immortality. See Warburton’s learned and 
rational observations. IHvine Legation, vol ii. 
p. 109-21(5. 

* The whole relation of the death of Jallaa 


The triumpli of CJiriAtianity, and 
c:ii!imitic8 of tins empire, elhioi. »f oi. 
may, in some measure, be empi-ror Jovian, 
ascribed to .luliuii him- 
self, wlio had neglected to secure the 
future execution of his designs, l)y the 
timely and judicious nomiiiatum of aii 
associate and successor. But the royal 
race of tonstantius Chlorus was re- 
duced to his own person; and, 'if ho 
entertained any serious thoughts of 
investing with the purple the most 
W'orthy among the Romans, lie was 
diverted from his resolution by the 
ditticulf^y of the choice, tlio jealousy 
of power, the fear of ingratitude, and 
the natural presumption of health, of 
youth, and cf prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire witliout a 
master, and. without an heir, in a state 
of perplexity and danger, which, in 
the space of fourscore years, had never 
been experienced, since the election of 
Diocletian. In a government, which 
bad almost forgotten the distinction of 
pure and noble blood, the superiority of 
oirtli was of little moment ; the claims 
of ofiicial rank were accidental and 
precarious ; and the candidates, who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant 
throne, could be supported only by 
the consciousness of pcrsoif:^! merit, or 
by the hopes of popular favour. J5ut 

is given by Ammianus (xxv. 3), an intelligent 
8))ectat(>r. Libanius, a ho turns with horror 
from the scene, has supplied some circumstan- 
ces (Oral. Tarental. c. 13(5-140, p. 350-362). The 
calumnies of (Gregory, and the legends of more 
recent saints, may now bo silently despised.* 

A very remarkable fragment of Eunapius 
describes, not without spirit, the struggle be- 
tween the terror of the army on account of 
their perilous situation, and their grief for the 
death of Julian ''Even bbo vulgar felt that 
they would soon provide a general, but such a 
general as Julian they would never find, even 
though a god in the form of man— 
hit. Julian, who with a mind equal to the 
diviniiyi triumphed over the evil propensities of 
human nature—* * who held couirntyrce with im- 
material beings while yet in the material body 
— who condescended to rule because a ruler 
was necessary to the welfare of mankind.*' 
Mai, Kov. Coll. ii. ‘261. Eunapius in Niebuhr, 
69. The wAas-rdr hit, to which Julian is thus 
advantageously compared, is manifestly, as M.. 
Mai observes, a bitter sneer at the Incarnate 
Deity of the Christians. The fragment is 
followed by an indignant comment by sobm 
C hristian writer. lUd.—!! 
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the situation of a famished army, en- 
compassed on all sides by a host of 
barbarians, shortened the moments of 
grief and deliberation. In this scene 
of terror and distress, the body of the 
deceased prince, according to his own 
iirections, was decently embalmed ; 
ind, at the dawn of day, tjio generals 
convened a military senate, at Tiiich 
tlio*coinmanders of the legions, ^d the 
ollicers, both of cavalry and infantry, 
Avere invited to assist. Three or four 
hours of the night had not passed 
away Avithout ftoine secret cabals ; and 
when the election of an emperor was 
ynoposed, the spirit of faction began 
to agitate the assembly. Victor ami 
Arinthseus collected the remains of the 
court of Constantins ; the friends of 
Julian attached themselves to the Gallic 
chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta ; and 
the most fatal consequences might l>e 
apprehended from the discord of two 
factions, so opposite in their character 
and interest, in their maxims of govern- 
ment, and perhaps in their religious 
principles. Thd superior virtues of 
Sallust could alone reconcile their 
divisions, and unite their suirragcs; 
and the venerable prjcfect would im- 
mediately have been declared the suc- 
cessor o^*Julian, if he himself, with 
sincere and modest firmness, had not 
alleged his age and infirmities, so un- 
equal to the weight of the diadem. 
"I'he generals, who were surprised and 
perplexed by his refusal, showed some 
disposition to ailopt the salutary ad- 
vice of an inferior officer,' that they 
should act as they would have acted in 
the absence of the emperor ; that they 
should exert their abilities to extricate 
the army from* the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to 
reach the confines of Mesopotamia, 
they should proceed with unitetl and 
deliberate counsels in the election of 
a lawful sovcrcigu. While they de- 
bated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who 
was no more than of the domestics, 
^ Uonoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Amroi- 
anus himself. The modest aud judicious his- 
torian describes the scene of the election, at 
which he was undoubtedly present (xxv. 5). 

The primus or primicerius, eujo;rod the 
dignity of a senator; and though only a tri- 
bune, he ranked with ^military dukes. Cod. 


with the names of Emperor and Augus- 
tus. The tumultuary acclam.ation * was 
instantly repeated by the guards who 
surrounded tho tent, and passed, in a 
few minutes, to the extremities of the 
line. Tho now prince, astonished wqth 
his own fortune, was hnstily invcstcil 
with the Imperial oriiarnents, and re- 
ceived an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection 
he so lately solicited. The strongest 
recommendation of Jovian was tho 
merit of his father, count Varroniau, 
who enjoyed in honourable retirement, 
the fruit of his long services. In the 
obscure freedom of a private station, 
the son indulged his taste for wine and 
women ; yet he supported, with credit 
the character of a Christian' and a 
soldier. Without being consjpicuous 
for any of the ambitious qualifications 
which excite the admiration and envy 
of mankind, the comely person of 
Jovian, his cheerful temper, and famil- 
iar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers ; and the generals of 
both parties acquiesced in a popular 
election, which had not been conducted 
by tlie arts of their enemies. The pride 
of this unexpected elevation was mo- 
derated by the just apprehension, that 
the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The 
pressing voice of necessity was obeyed 
without delay ; and the first orders 
issued by Jovian, a few liours after his 
predecessor had expired, were to pro- 
sccute a march, which could alone ex- 
tricate the Romans from their actual 
distress.” 

TheodoRian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. These privilegei 
are perhaps more recent than the time of 
Jovian. 

^ The ecclesiaBtlcal hUtorians, Socrates G* 
iii. c. 22 ), Soxomen (1. vi, c. 3), and Tbeodoret 
(1. iv. c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a 
confessor under tlie preceding reign ; and 
piously suppose, that he refused the purj^e, 
till the whole army unanimously exclaimed 
that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly 
pursuing his iiarrativo, overthrows the legend 
by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano 
extisque inspcctis, prouuntiatuni est, &c., 
xxv. 6. 

8 Ammianus (xxv. 10) has drawn from tha 

* The soldiers supposed that the acolama* 
tlons proclaimed the name of Julian, restored, 
as they fondly thought, to health, not that ol 
Jovian, Amm. in loc.— M. 
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The esteem of an enemy is most 

Danger and sincerely expressed hy his 

diflicttity of the feaijs ; and the degree of 
retreat. accurately 

measured by the joy with which Ikj cele- 
brates his deliverance. The welcome 
nfe*,vs of the dcatli of Julian, wdiich a 
deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, 
inspired the desponding monarch with 
a smlden confidence of victory. He 
immediately detached the royal ca- 
valry, pcrhal)s the ten thousand 7m- 
mortals^*^ to second and support the 
pursuit; and <]ischai’ged the whole 
weight of his unitcul forces on the rcar- 
guanl of the lt(jnians. The rear- 
guard W'as thrown into disorder; the 
renowned legions, wliich derived their 
titles from Diocletian, and his warlike 
colleague, were broken and trampled 
dowm by the elephants ; and three 
tribunes lost their lives in attetrix)ting 
to stoj) the flight of their soldiers. The 
battle was at length restored by the 
persevering valour of the Romans ; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great 
slaughter of men and elephants ; and 
the army, after marching and lighting 
a long summer’s day, arrived in the 
evening, at Samara, on the banks of the 
Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
CtesixJion.* On the ensuing day, the 
barbarians, instead of liarassing the 

life an impartial portrait of Jovian : to which 
tlie younger Victor has added some remarkable 
strokes. The Abb^ do la llieterie (Uistoire do 
Jovien, tom. i. p. l-4o8) has composed an 
elaborate history of his short reign ; a work 
remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, 
critical disqui;:ition, and religious prejudice. 

•i Regius equitatus. It appears, from Pro- 
copius, that the Immortals, so famous under 
Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if we 
may use that improper word, by the SSassanides. 
Brisson de Regno Persico, p. 2GS, &c. 

^ The obscure villages of the inland country 
are irrecoverably lost; nor can wu name the 
field of battle where Julian fell: but M. 
D’Anville has demonstrated the precise situa- 
tion of tiumere, Carche, and Dura, along the 
bonks of the 'J'igris (Geographie Ancienne, tom. 
ii. p. 248. I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 96, 97). 
In the ninth century, Sumere, or Samara, be- 
came*with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the Khalifs of the bouse of Abbas.* 

* Sermanray, called by the Arabs Samira, 
where D'AnvlUe placed Samara, is too much to 
the south, and Is a modem town built by 
Caliph Motasem. Serra-man-rai means in 
Arabic, it rejoices eToy one who sees it. St 
Martin, iU. 188 .— M. 


lUT-rch, attacked the camp of Jovian, 
which had been seated in a deep and 
sequestered valley. From the hills, the 
archers of Persia insulted and annoyed 
the wearied legionaries ; and a body of 
cavalry, which*had penetrated with des- 
perate courage through the Prictorian 
gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubtful 
conflict, nijar the Imperial tent. In the 
succeeding nig I it, the camp of Cq^yche 
was protected by the lofty dykes of the 
river; and the Roman army, ‘though 
incessantly exposed to the vexatious 
pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their 
tents near the city of Dura,^ four days 
after theidcath of Julian. The Tigris 
was still on their left ; their hopes and 
provisions were almost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly 
persuaded themselves that the frontiers 
of the eini>ire were not far distant, rc- 
qucstiMl tlicir new sovereign that they 
might be jiormittcd to hazard the pas- 
sage of the river. With the assistance 
of his w'isest officers, Jovian endeav- 
oured to check their rashness ; by re- 
presenting, that if they j^ossessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigour to stem the 
torrent of a deep and rapid stream, 
they would only deliver themselves 
n:iked and defenceless to the barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. 
Yielding at length to their V'lamorous 
importunities, he consented, with re- 
luctance, 'that five liuridrcd Gauls and 
Germans, accustomed from their in- 
fancy to tho waters of tlic Rhine and 
Danube, should attempt the bold ad- 
venture, which might serve either as an 
encouragement, or as a warning for the 
rest of tho army. In the silence of the 
night, they swam tho Tigris, surprised 
an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal 
of their resolution and fortune. The 
success of this trial disposed the em- 
peror to listen to the promises of his 
architects, who proposed to construct a 
floating bridge of the inflated skins of 
sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a 
floor of earth and fascines.® Two im- 

1 Dura was a fortified place in the warn of 
Antioohus against the rebels of Media and 
Persia (Polybius, 1. v. o. 48, 62. p. 648, 662. edit. 
Casaabon, in 8to.) 

s A similar expedient wan proposed to tlie 
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•portant days were spent in the ineffect- 
ual labour ; and the Romans, who 
already endured the miseries of famine, 
cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and 
upon the barbarians ; whose numbers 
ninl obstinacy increased ^dth the dis- 
tress of the Imperial army. ‘ 

In this hopeless situation, the faint- 
iTrsTotiation and iiig spirits of the Iloiiians 
tioaty oi peace, ^vei c revived by the souinl 
of ptaee. The transient yn-esumption 
of Sa])or nad vanished : he observed, 
with sefious concern, that, in the re- 
petition of doubtful combats, he had 
lost his most ifaithful and intrepid 
nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of ch^phants : 
and the experienced monarch feared to 
provoke tlie resistance of despair, the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and the unex- 
hausted powers of the Itoinan empire ; 
w^hich might soon advance to reliiive, 
or to revenge the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, acjcompanicd by 
another satrap,^ aiDpeared in the camp 
of Jovian;® and declared that the 
clemency of his sovereign w'us not 
averse to signify the conditions on 
which he would consent to spare and to 
dismiss the Ciesar with the relics of his 
captive army.t The hopes of safety 

leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely rejected. 
Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iii. p. 255, 25(5, 257. 
It appears, from our modern travellers, that 
rafts heating on bladders perform the tndeand 
navigation of the Tigris. 

A The first military acts of the reign of Jovian 
are related by Ammiaims (xxv. (!), JJbanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. 146, p. 804), and Zosimus 
(1. iii. p. 189, 190, 191.) Though we may dis- 
trust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testi- 
monyof Eutropius (uno a J'er.sis atque altero 
preelio victus, x. 17) must incline us to suspect, 
that Ammianus lias been loo jealous of the 
honour of tlio Koman anus. 

Sextus Kufus (de Provinciis, c. 29) embraces 
a poor subterfuge ef natiodul vanity. Tanta 
reverentia nominis llomaiii fuit, ut a Persh 
priniiia de jmcc sermo haberetur. 

♦ lie is called Junius by Jolin Malala ; tire 
same, M. St. Martin conjectures, with a satrap 
of Gordyene named Joviaiius, or Jnviiiianus ; 
mentioned in Ammianus Marcellinus, xviii. G. 
— M. • 

t The Persian historians couch the message 
of Shah-pour in these oriental terms : “ I have 
re-assembled my numorous army. I am re 
solved to avenge my subjects, who have been 
plundered, made captives, and slain. It is for 
this that 1 have bared my arm, and girded my 
loins. If you consent to pay the price of the 
blood which has been shed, to deliver up the 


subdued the firmness of the Romans 
the emperor was compelled, by the 
advico of his council, and the erica of 
the soldiers, to enibnlce the offer of 
Deace ; * and the pncfcct Sallust was 
inincdiately sent, with the general 
Arinthaiiis, to luulerstand tlie pleasure 
)f tlu; (heat King. The crafty Persian 
lelayed, under various pretences, the 
conclusion of the agrtienient ; started 
liliiciiltics, required explanations, sug- 
gested expedients, receded from his 
concessions, increased his demands, and 
wasted four days in the arts of nego- 
tiation, till he had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the 
camp of tlie Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of executing a bold and 
prudent measure, he would have con- 
tinued his march, with unremitting 
diligciiice ; the progress of the treaty 
w’^ould have suspended the attacks of 
the barhaiians ; and, btsfore the ex- 
piration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful pro- 
vince of Cordueiie, at the distance only 
of one hundred miles.* The irresolute 
emperor, instead of breaking tlu’ough 
the toils of the enemy, expected his 
fate with patient resignation ; and ac- 
cepted the humiliating cotiditions of 

1 It is presumptuous to controvert the 
opinion of Ammianus, a soldier and a specta- 
tor. Yet it is dilUcult to understand hm the 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the 
plain of Assyria, as low as the conflux of the 
Tigris and the great Zab ; or hmo an army of 
sixty thousand men could march one hundred 
miles in four dayB.t 

booty which has boen plundcreMl, and to re- 
store the city of Nisibis, which is in Irak, and 
belongs to our empire, though n(jw in your 
pcssession, I will Elu-atli the sword of war ; but 
should you refuse these terms, the hoofs of my 
horse, wliich are liard us steel, shall clTace 
the name of the lloinaus from iho eartli : and 
my glorious scimitar, that destroys like fire 
shall e.\terniin:de tlie peo 7 >le of your empire. 
lhe.se authorities do not mention the death o.. 
Julian. Malcolm’s Tersia, i. 87.— M. 

* The Taschal chronicle, not, as M. Sj:. 
Martin says, supi)Orted by John Malala, Tilaccs 
the mission of this ambassador before the death 
of Julian. The king of Persia was then in 
Persarmenia, ignorant of the death of Julian ; 
he only arrived at the army subsequent to that 
event. St. Martin adopts this view, and finds, 
or extorts support for it, from Libanius and 
Ammianus, iii. 168. — M. 

t Yet this appears to be the case (in modem 
maps) ; the march is the difficulty.-— M. 
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peace, which it was no longer in his 
•power to refuse. The five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, which had been 
ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, 
’Were restored to the Persian monarchy, 
lie acquired, by a single article, the 
ii II pregnable city of Nisibis ; which had 

S istaiiied, in three successive sieges, 
1 C clibrt of his arms. Singara, and 
the castle of the Moors, one of the 
strongest places of Mesopotamia, were 
likewise dismembered from the empire. 
It was considered as an indulgence, 
that the inhabitants of those foi*trcsscs 
were permitted to retire with their 
effects; but the conqueror rigorously 
insisted, that the Romans should for 
ever abandon the king and kingdom of 
Armenia.* A peace or rather a long 
truce of thirty years, was stipulated 
between the hostile nations ; the faith 
of the treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths, and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were re- 
ciprocally delivered to secure the per- 
formance of the conditions.* 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with 
ibaweaknaii indignation the sceptre of 
*“* ^ feeble hand 

ovian. ^ Christian successor, 

professes to admire the moderation of 
8apor, in contenting himself with so 
small a portion of the Roman empire. 
If he had stretched as far as the Eu- 
phrates the claims of his ambition, he 
might have been secure, says Libanius, 
of not meeting with a refusal. If he 
hfid fixed as tlie boundary of Persia, 
the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, 
or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flat- 
terers would not have been wanting in 
the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch that his remaining pro- 
vinces would still aflbrd the most ample 

I The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief 
or indignation by Ammianus (xxv. 7X Libanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 864), Zosimus (1. ill 

.. IIIA frtl\ 4« v. 

biie ueiiveriuiuo iiu uuviiui;, niiu fiUuupiuB 

17X The last mentioned writer, who was pre- 
sent in a military station, styles this peace 
necessariam quidem sed ignobilem. 

* Sapor availed himself, a few years after, of 
the diBSolatlon of the alliance between the 
Bomans and the Armenians. See St. M. lii. 
U8.-1C. 


gratifications of power and luxury.* 
Without adopting in its full force thiif 
malicious insinuation, we must acknow- 
ledge that the conclusion of so igno- 
minious a treaty was facilitated by tho 
private ambition of Jovian. The ob- 
scure domestic, exalted to the throno 
by fortune rather than by merit, was 
impatient to escape from the hands of 
the Persians ; that he might prevent 
tho designs of Procopius, who com- 
manded the army of Mesopotamia, and 
establish his doubtful reign />ver tho 
legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of tho hasty and tumultuous 
choice of the camp beyond the Tigris. ^ 
In the neighbourhood of the same river, 
at no very considerable distance from 
the fatal station of Dura,^ the ten thou- 
sand Greeks, without generals, or 
guides, or provisions, were abandoned 
above twelve hundred miles from their 
native country, to the resentment of a 
victorious monarch. The difference of 
tJieir conduct and success depended 
much more on their character than on 
their situation. Instead of tamely re- 
signing themselves tothc secret delibera- 
tions and private views of a single 
person, the united councils of the 
Greeks were inspired by the generous 
enthusiasm of a popular assembly; 
where the mind of each citizen is filled 
with the love of glory, tip pride of 
freedom, and the contempt of death. 
Conscious of their superiority over tho 
barbarians in arms and discipline, they 
disdained to yield, they refused to 
capitulate ; every obstacle was sur- 
mounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and the memorable 

1 Libanius. Orat. Parent, c. 143. p. 364. 366. 

2 Conditionibas . . . dispendiosis Komanm 
relpublice impositis . . , . quibus cupidior 
regni quam glorin Jovianus, imperio rudis, 
adquievit. Sextus Kufus de FrovincUs, c. 29. 
La Dleterie has expressed, in a long direct 
oration, these specious considerations of pubJio 
and private interest (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 
39. 4cc.X 

» The generals were murdered on the banka 
of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. it p. 1&6. 1. iii. p. 
226), or great Zab, a river of Assyria, 400 feet 
broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen 
hours below Mosul. The error of the Greeks 
bestowed on the greater and lesser Zab, the 
names of the wo\f (Lycus) and the Chat 
(CaprosX They created these animals to attend 
the Tygiar of the East. 
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retreat of the ten thousand exposed 
and insulted the weakness of the Persmn 
iiioiiai’chy.* 

xVs the price of liis disgraceful con- 
He con tinues hu « e s s i o 11 s, the emperor 
icp pat to might perhaps have stipu- 
lated, that tne camp of 
the Iningry Itoinans bltouhl he idciiti- 
iiilly &u])plicd ; and that they should 
he ])erinitted to pass the 'J'igris on the 
hridge.jwliich was constructed by the 
liainls of the Tersians. But, if Jovian 
proMUined to solicit those equitable 
terms, they were sternly refused by the 
haughty tyrant o.f the East ; W'hose 
clemency had pardoned tlie invaders of 
Ids country. TJie Saracens sometimes 
intercejited the stragglers of the march ; 
but the generals ami troops of Sapor re- 
spected the cessation of arms ; and 
Jovian was suUcred to explore the most 
convenient jilace for the passage of the 
river. The small vessels, wldch had 
been saved from the conflagration of 
the fleet, performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the em- 
pci’or and his favourites ; and after- 
wards transported, in many successiv’c 
voyages, a great part of the army. But 
as every man was anxious for Ins per- 
sonal safety, and apprehensive of being 
left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, 
wljo were t';o impatient to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ven- 
tured themselves on liglit hurdles, or 
inflated skins: and, drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various 
success, to swim across the river. Many 
of these daring adventurers -were swal- 
lowed by the waves; many others, wdio 
were carried along by the violence of 
the stream, fell an easy prey to the 
avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; 
and the loss wliich the a.niy sustiiincd 
in the i>aMsage of the 'J'igris, W'as not 
inferior to the carnage of a day of 

1 The C^ropcedia Is vague and languid ; the 
AnahasU cinjuinstaiitial and animated. 8uch 
is tlie exturral diifereuce between Action and 
truth. 

- According to KoAnus, an immediate supply 
of provisions was stipulated by the treaty ; and 
Thcodoi^^t atiirms, that the obligation was 
faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a 
Ihet is probable, but undoubtedly false. See 
Tillmnonft, Hist, dee Empereun, tom. Iv. p. 


battle. As soon as the Romans were 
|i landed on the western bank, they were 
delivered from the hostile pursuit of 
the barbarians ; but in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the 
plains of Mesopotamia, they endured 
the last extremities of thirst and hunger. 
They were obliged to traverse the sandy 
desert, which, in the extent of seventy 
miles, did not afford a single blade of 
sweet grass, nor a single spring of fresh 
W'atcr ; and the rest of the inhospitalde 
waste was untrod by the footsteps 
either of friends or enemies. AVhen- 
ever a small measure of flour could ])e 
discovered in the camp, twenty poumls 
weiglit were greedily purchased with 
ten pieces of gold : * the beasts of burden 
were slaughtered and devoured ; and 
the desert was strewed with the aims 
and baggage of the Komaii soldiers, 
whose ottered garments and meagre 
countenances displayed their past suticr- 
ings and actual misery. A small convoy 
of provisions advanced to meet the 
army as far as the castle of Ur : and 
the supply was the more grateful, since 
it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and 
i^rocopius. At Thilsaphata,’^ the em- 
peror most graciously received the 
generals of Mesopotamia ; and the re- 
mains of a once flourishing army at 
length reposed tliemselves under the 
walls of Nisibis. The messengers of 
Jovian had already proclaimed, in the 
language of flattery, Ids election, ids 
tre;vty, and his return ; and the new 
prince had taken the most eflectual 

1 We may recollect some lines of Lucan 
(Pharsal. iv. Ofi), who describes a similar distruM 
of Cstssar’s army in 

Sasva fames aderat 

Miles eget : toto censA non prndigus emit 
Exiguam Cercrem. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 
Non deest prolutu jejunus venditor auro. 

Sec G^ichanlt (Nonveaux Memoires Militaires, 
tom. i. p. S7i><3d2). His analysis of tlie two 
Campaigns in Spain and Africa, is the uobleHt 
monument that has ever been raised to the fame 
of Cwsar. 

s M. b’Anville (see his Maps, and rEuphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 1)2, 03) traces their inarch, and 
assigns the true position of Hatra, 17 r, and 
Tbilsaphata, which Ammianus has mentioned.* 
He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly 
hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. 
i p. 192) so much dreaded. 

* Hatra, now Kadhr.— >TTr, Kasror SkervSdgL 
— Tbf isaphata is unknown.— M. 
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^ measures to secnre tne allegiance of the I 
armies and provinces of Europe ; by * 
placing the military command in the 
hands of th('se olficers, who, from 
motives of interest or inclination, would 
firmly support the cause of their bene- 
factor. * 

The friends of .Julian had confidently 
announced the success of 
ciaiuoui against his expedition. i-hey 
peate^ entertained a fond per- 
* suasion, that the temples 

of the goils would be enriched with the 
spoils of tlie East ; tluit Persia would 
be reduced to the humble state of a 
triliutary province, governed by the 
laM's and magistrates of Koine ; that 
the baiharians wouhl adopt the dress, 
and luannors, and language of their 
compid’ors ; and that the youth of 
Ecl).\tana and Susa would study the art 
of rhetoric under Grecian masters.* 
The progress of the arms of Julian iii- 
terruptcci his communication with the 
empire ; and from the moment that he 
passed the Tigris, his atl'ectionate sub- 
jects were ignorant of the fate and for- 
tunes of their prince. Their contem- 
plation of fancied triumphs was dis- 
turbed by the melancholy rumour of 
his death ; and they persisted to doubt, 
after they could no longer deny, the 
truth of that fatal event, The mes- 
sengers of Jovian promulgated the 
specious tale of a prudent and nccesary 
peace ; the voice of fame, louder and 
more sincere, revealed the disgrace of 
the emperor, and the conditions of the 
ignominious tre.aty. The minds of the 
people were lilled with astonishment 
and grief, with indignation and terror, 
when they were informed, that the un- 
worthy successor of Julian relimpiished 

1 Tlie retreat of .Toviau i? ilescribed by 
AminianuR (xxv. U), Libanius (Orat. I’areiit. c. 
148. p. and ZosiiniiH (1. in. p. 19-1). 

a Libanius (Orat. I'arent. c. 14.0. p. 866). 
Such were the natural hojics and wishes of a 
'rhetorician. 

a The people of Catrhsip, a city devoted to 
Paganism, buried the inauspicious messenger 
under a pile of stones (Zosinius, 1. iil. p. 196). 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelli- 
gence, cast his eye on his sword ; but he recol- 
lected that riato had condemned suicide, and 
that he must live to compose the I'anegyric of 
Julian ^Libanius de Vita 8u&, tom. ii. p. 45, 


the five provinces, which had bepn 
acquired by the victory of Galcrius ; 
and that he shamefully surrendered to 
the barbarians the important city of 
Nisibis, the lirmest buhvark of the pro- 
vinces of the East.* I'he deep and 
dangerous (lucstiun, how far the public 
fiiith should be observed, when it be- 
comes in compatible w'ith the public 
safety, 'was freely agitated in popular 
conversation ; and some hopes w*jre en- 
tertained that tlie emperor would re- 
deem his ])Usillariimous bcha^’iour by a 
splendid act of patriotic perfidy. The 
inllexible s]>irit of the Itoman senate 
had ahvays disclaimed the unequal con- 
ditions which were extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies ; and, if 
it w'cre necessary to satisfy the national 
honour, by delivering the guilty general 
into the hands of the barbarians, the 
greatest part of the subjects of Jovian 
would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient times.* 

Ikit the emperor, W'hatcvcr might be 
the limits of llis constitu- jovlan evacuatet 
tioiial authority, was the 
absolute master of the provinceg to tiw 
laws and arms of the 
state ; and the same motives which had 
forced him to subscribe, now pressed 
him to execute, the treaty of peace. 
11c was impatient to secu'e an empire 
at the expense of a few prdtrinces ; and 
the respectable names of religion and 
honour concealed the personal fears and 
the ambition of Jovian. [Notwith- 
standing the dutiful solicitations of the 
inhabitants, decency, as well as pru- 
dence, forbade the emperor to lodge in 
the palace of Nisibis ; but the next 
morning after his arrival, Jliru .s(*s, the 
ambassador of Persia, entered the 

t 

1 Ammianus ami Eutropius may be ad- 
mittecl aB lair and cruiiible witnesses of the 
public language and opinions. The people of 
Antioch reviled an ignominious peace, which 
ex])OBcd them to the IVrHians, on a naked and 
defenceless frontier (Excerpt. Volcsiuna, p. 
84.^. ex .lohatine Antiocheno). 

Tlie Abbe de la lUeterie (Hist, de .luvien, 
tom. i. p. 812-227), though a severe casuist, has 
pronounced that Jovian was not bound tu 
execute his x>rom!se: since he c(ndd not dis- 
member the empire, nor alienate, without their 
consent, the allegiance of his people. 1 have 
never found much delight or instruction In such 
political metaphysics. 
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p}ace, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and pro-# 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alter- 
native of exile or servitude. The prin- 
cipal citizens of Nisibis, who, till that 
fatal moment, had confided in the pro- 
tection of tlieir sovereign, lihrew them- 
selves at his feet. They conjured him 
not to abandon, or, at least, not to de- 
liver, a faithful eolony to the mge of a 
barbaman tyrant, exasperated by the 
three successi^ e defeats, which he luid 
experienced under the walls of Nisibis. 
They still possscssod arras and courage 
to repel the invaders of their country : 
they requested only the permission of 
using them in their own defenctf ; and, 
as soon as they had asserted their in- 
dependence, they should implore the 
favour of being again admitted into the 
rank of his subjects. Their arguments, 
their eloquence, their tears, were in- 
effectual. Jovian alleged, with some 
confusion, the sanctity of oaths; and, 
as the reluctance with which he accepted 
the present of a crown of gold, con- 
vinced the citizens of their hopeless 
condition, the advocate Sylvanus was 
provoked to exclaim : “0 emperor ! may 
you thus be crowned by all the cities 
of your dominions ! ” Jovian, who in 
a few weeks had assumed the habits of 
a prince,* wjts displeased with freedom, 
and offended with truth: find as he 
reasonably supposed that the discontent 
of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he 
published an edict, under pain of d^th, 
that they should leave the city within 
the term of three days. Ammianus has 
delineated in lively colours the scene 
of universal despair, which he seems to 
have viewed with an eye of compas- 
sion.® The martial yohth deserted, 
with indignant grief, the walls which 
they had so gloriously defended the 
disconsolate mourner aropt a last tear 
over the tomb of a son or husband, 
which must soon be profaned by the 

1 At Nisibis he performed a reyaf act, A 
brave olticer, bis namesake, who bad been 
thought worthy of tlio purple, was dragged 
from supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to 
death, without any form of trial or evidence of 
gailt. Ammian. xxv> 8. 

* See *»T. 9, and Zoslmafl, 1. lU- 


rude hand of a barbarian master ; and , 
the aged citizen kissed the threshold, 
and clung to the doors of the house 
where he had passed the cheerful and 
careless hours of infancy. The high- 
ways were crowded with a trembling 
multitude : the distinctions of rank, 
and sex, and age, were lost in tht^ 
encral calamity. Every one strove to 
ear away some fragment from the 
wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could 
not command the immediate service of 
an adequate number of horses or 
waggons, they were obliged to leave 
behind them the greatest part of their 
valuable effects. The savage insensi- 
bility of Jovian appears to have aggra- 
vated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives. They were seated, however, 
in a new-built quarter of Ainida ; and 
that rising city, with the reinforce- 
ment of a very considerable colony, soon 
recovered its former splendour, and 
became the capital of Mesopotamia.® 
Similar orders were despatched by the 
emperor for the evacuation of Singara 
ancl the castle of the Moors; and for the 
restitution of the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory 
and the fruits of his victory ; and this 
ignominious peace has justly been con- 
sidered as a memorable era in the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire. 
The predecessors of Jovian had some- 
times relinquished the dominion of 
^stant and unprofitable provinces ; 
but, since the foundation of the city, 
the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, 
who guarded the boundaries of the re 
public, had never retired before ths 
sword of a victorious enemy.® 

After Jovian had performed those 
engagemrats, which the 
voice of hlS people might tbe death and 
have tempted him to vio- 
late, he hastened away 
from the scene of his disgrace, and pro- 
ceeded with his whole court to enjoj 
the luxury of Antioch.^ Without con- 
1 Chron. Paschal, p. 300. The ecclesiastical 
Notitlse may be consulted. 

a Zoslmus, 1. iii. p. 192, 198. Sextus Rufue 
de Provlnciis, a 29. Augustin de Clvitat. Dei, 

L iv. c. 20. This general position must be 
applied and intezpreted with some caution. 

a Aromienua, xxv. 0. Zosimus, 1. ill. p. 100. 
Ue might be edax, etvinoVeneriqueindulgena. 

2 S ' 
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suiting the dictates of religious zeal, lie 
was prompted, hy humanity and grati- 
tude, to licstow the last honours on the 
remains of hist deceased sovereign : ‘ 
and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed 
the lovss of his kinsman, was removed 
from the commamrof the army, under 
the decent pretence of conducting the 
funeral. U’iie corpse of dulian was 
transported from Nisihis to Tarsus, in a 
slow inarch of fifteen days ; and, as it 
j)assed through the cities of the Kast, 
was saliitetl by the hostile factions with 
mournful lamentations and clamorous 
insults. The Pagans already placed 
their beloved hero in the rank of those 
gods wliose worship he ha<l restored ; 
while the invectives of the Christians 
pursued the soul of the apostate to 
/icll, and his body to the grave.* One 
party lamented the approaching ruin of 
their altars ; the other etdebrated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. 
U'he Christians applauded, in lofty and 
ambiguous strains, the stroke of divine 
vengeance, which had been so long sns- 
nended over the guilty head of Julian. 
They acknowledge that the death of the 
tyrant, at the instant ho expired beyond 
tlie Tigris, was revealed to the saints of 
JOgypt, Syria, and Cappadocia, 3 and, 
instead of suffering him to fall by the 
Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of 
some mortal or immortal champion of 
1 he faith.4 Such imprudent declarations 

I'Ut 1 a*rree with La Pileterie (tom. i. p, 148-154) 
in rejecting the foolish leport of a Bacchanalian 
riot (ap Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by tlie 
empeior, his and a troop of concubines. 

^ 'J’he Abbe de ia lUeterie (toiu. i p. 
handsomely exposes trie brutal bigotry of Ba- 
ronins, who would liavH thrown .Julian to the 
dogs, ne cespititia quidem sepnlturii dignus. 

- Compare the sophist and the saint (Lilranius, 
Monod. tom. ii. p. 'J.'rl, andOrat. l*arcnt c. 
p. c, p. .J77, with Cregory Nazianzen. 
Orat. iv. p. li.'i-l.'iO- The t'hristian orator 
faintly mutters some cvliortatlons to modesty 
and forgiveiu'SH : but he is well satlstled that 
the real sufferings of .Tulbiii will far exceed thu 
fabulous torments of Ixion or 'Vantalus. 

3 Tillernont (JliSt. des Krnpercurs, tom. !v. 
p. .549) has collected these visions, 'i^oiiie saint 
or angel was observed to bq absent in the night 
on a secret erpeditinn, ^c. 

•* Sozomen (1. vi. 2) applands the trreek doc- 
trine of tyranniride; but the whole passage, 
which a Jesuit might have translateil, is pru- 
dently auppreeeed by the president Oousin. 


were eagerly adopted by the malice of 
credulity of their adversaries ; * wlic» 
<larkly insinuated, or confidently asser- 
ted, that the governors of the chundi 
had instigated and directed the fanat- 
icism of a domestic assassin.* Above 
sixteen years’after the death of Julian, 
the charge was solemnly and vehemently 
urged in a public oration, addressed hy 
Libanius" to the Kmperor Thco«losius. 
His suspicions are unsup]3orted by fact 
or argument ; and wc can only esteem 
the generous zeal of the sopliist of An- 
tioch, for the cold and neglected ashes 
of his friend. 3 

It was an ancient custom in the fune- 
rals, as well as in the triumphs of the 
Komans, that the voice of praise should 
be corrected by that of satire and ridi- 
cule ; and that, in the midst of the 
sjdeiidid pageants, wliich displayed the 
glory of the living or of the dead, 
their imperfections should not he con- 
cealed from the eyes of tlie world. ^ 
I'his custom was practised in the funeral 
of J iilian. The comedians who resented 
his contempt and aversion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the applause of 
a Christian audience, the lively and ex- 

1 Immediately after the death of Julian, an 
uncertain rumour was scattered, telo cecidisse 
Komano. It was carried J>y some deserters to 
the J’ersian camp ; and the Kc^ians were re- 
proached as the assassins of the, emperor l)y 
Sapor and his Ruhjects (Ammian. xxv. 6, Li- 
baniuR de uldscenda Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 
102, 163). It was urged, as a decisive proof, 
that no Persian had appeared to claim the 
jiroinised reward (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141. 
j>. 30H). r»ut the flying horseman who darted 
the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its effect * 
or he might be slain in the same action. Am 
mianus neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

*‘'0;T#f tVToXfiv vKnpofV ru uvrut 

Tins dark and ambiguous expression 
may point to Athanasius, the first without a 
rival of tlie Christian clergy (Libanius de ulcis. 
Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 149. La Bleterie, iJist de 
Juvien, tom. i. p. 179). 

» 'Phe orator (Pabrieius, Bibliot. Oraic. tom. 
vii, p. 14.5-179) scatters siispicions, demands an 
inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still 
be obtained. lie ascribes the success of the 
Huns to the criminal neglect o,' revenging 
Julian's death. 

4 At tlie funeral of Vespasian, the comedian 
W'ho personated that frugal emperor, anxiously 
inquired how much it costf^-Fourscore thousand 
pounds (centie8).~-Glve me the tenth part of the 
sum, and t^row niy body into the Tiber. Sue- 
ton. in Vespasian, c. 10, with the notes of 
f'«Misbon and Gronovius. 
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Iterated representation of the fanltf 
and follies of the deceased emperor. 
His various character and singular 
mauners afforded an ample scope for 
pleasantry and ridicule.* In the excr- 
fiae of his uncommon talifnts, ho often 
descended below the majesty of his 
rank. Alexander w-as transformed into 
Jjiogenes ; the philosopher wiia degrad- 
ed iujo a priest. 'J'he purity of his 
virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; 
bis supevstition disturbed the peace, 
and endangered the safety of a miglity 
empire ; and his irregular sallies were 
the less entitled to indulgence, as they 
appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
art, or even of affectation. The remains 
of Julian were interred at Tarsus in 


Cilicia; but his stately tomb, which 
arose in that city, on the banks of the 
cold and limpid Oyclmv,' was displeas- 
ing to the faithful friends who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraor- 
dinary man. The philosopher expressed 
a very reasonable wish, that the discipl# 
of riato raiglit have reposed amidst the 
groves of the academy:* while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that 
the ashes of Julian should have been 
mingled witli those of Cscsar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient 
monuments of Roman virtue. 3 The 
liistory of princet does not very fre- 
quentiy renew the example of a similar 
competition. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THK GOVERNMENT ANI> DE.iTH OF JOVIAN— ELECTION OF VA T^ENTINIAN, WHO 
ASSOCIATES HIS BBOTHKIt VALKNS, AND MAKES THE FINAL DIVISION OF THE 
EASTERN AND WESTERN EM FIRES— REVOLT OF PKOCOFTDS— Cl VIL AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ADMINISTRATION— O ERMAN V— BRITAIN — AFRICA — THE EAST— Til S 
DANUBE — DEATH OF VALEKTINIAN — 1118 TWO .SONS, GRATIAN AND VALKN- 
TINIAN 11., SUCCEED TO THE WESTERN EM FIRE. 


Tde death if Julian had left the public 
state of the affairs of the empire in a 
church. A.D. 363. A'ery doubtful and danger- 
ous situation. The Roman army was 
saved by an inglorious, perhaps a neces- 
sary treaty,® and the first moments of 
j'cacc were consecrated by the pious 
Jovian to restore the domestic tran- 
Muillity of the church Jind state, ^'he 
iiuliscretion of his predecessor, instead 
of reconciling, had artfftlly fomented 
the religious war ; and the balance 
which he affected to preserve between 
t)m hostile factious, served only lo 
perpetuate the contest, by the vicissi- 
tudes of hope and fear, by the rival 

Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 319, ]20)coiiipareH Miis 
supposed ignominy and ridicule to the fuweial 
honours of Gonstantius, whose body was chanted 
over Mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

- The medals of Jovian adorn him with 
victories, laurel crowns and prostrate captives. 
Hucange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 62. Flattery is a 
foolish suicide ; the destroys herself with her 
own hands. 


claims of ancient possession and aotiml 
favour. The Cinistians had forgotten 
the spirit of the (xospcl, and the 
Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the 
church. In pi'ivate families the .senti- 
ments of nature were extinguished by 
the bliful fury of zeal and revenge ; the 
majesty of the law.s "was violated or 
abused ; the cities of the East W’ere 
stained with blood ; and the most im- 

^ Quintus Curt.hiB, 1. iii. c. 4. The luxurl- 
oncy of Ilia duscriptions has been often oon- 
Bured. Yet it was almost the duty of tno 
liistorian to describe a river, whose waters had 
nf.u-iy proved fatal to Alexander. 

Libanius, Drat. Parent, c. 15(t, p. 3T7. ^ Yer 
he acknowledges \vith gratitude the liberality of 
tlie tw’O royal brothers in decorating the tomb 
of Julian (de ulcia. Jul. nece, c. 7, p. 152). ^ 

3 CHijus suprema et cineres, si qui tunc justi 
consuleret, non Cydnus videre deberet, quamvis 
gratiKsimus ainnis et liquidus : sed ad perpetu- 
andam gloriam ructe factorum prseteriambero 
Tiberis, intersecans urbem retemam, dlvorum- 
que veteruu monumenta pmstriugens. Aae 
iuian.xxv. ^ 
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' placable ! enemies of the Romans were in 
tlic bosom of their country. Jovian 
was educated iv the profession of Chris- 
tianity ; and as he marched from Nisi- 
bis to Antiocli, tlie ])aniier of the Cross, 
tlie Lahvkltm of Constantine, which 
*\ras again <li splayed at the head of the 
legions, annoanced to the people the 
faith of tiieir new emperor. As soon as 
he ascciided the tlirone, lie transmitted 
a cLrcidar epistle to all the governors of 

S rovmces, in which he confessed the 
ivme truth, and seeurc<l the legal 
estahlisiiinent of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts <if Julhiii were 
abolislieil ; the ceclesiastical immunities 
were re.'.toi ed and enlarged ; and Jovian 
condescended to lament that the dis- 
tress of the times obliged him to dimin- 
ish the measure of charitable distrihii* 
tions. ‘ '1 lie Christians were unanimous 

in the loiul and sincere applause which 
they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian, lliit they wore still ignorant 
what creed, or what synod, he would 
choose for the standanl of orthodoxy ; 
and the peace of the church immedi- 
ately revived those eager disputes which 
had been suspended during the season 
of persecution. The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced from 
experience how much their fate would 
depend on tiie earliest impressions that 
were made on the mind of an untutored 
soldier, hastened to the court of Kdessa, 
or Antioch. "J’ho highways of the East 
were crowded with Homooiisian, and 
Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eiiiiomian 
bishops, who struggled to outstrip eiicli 
other ill the holy race ; the apartments 
of the palace re.soiindc<l w'itli their 
clamours ; and the ears of the prince 
wore as.saulted, and perhaps astonished, 
by the singular mixture of metaphysical 
argument ami passionate invective.® 
1 Jovian refitored to tlie church vw 

; a fonable a;id comprehensive expres- 
sion (PhilostorKlus, 1. viii. c. .*j, with Godefroy’s 
Rissertat'ons, p. Soxotnen, 1. vi. c. 3). The 
new Jaw wln’ch condemned the rape or marriage 
•f nuns (Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2), is 
exaggerated by Sosoinen, who supposes that 
an amorous glance, tlie adultery of the heart, 
was punished with death by the evangelic 
legislator. 

^ Gomiiare Socrates, 1. ill. c. 25, and Philo- 
Btorgius, 1. viii. c. 6, with Godafroy’s Disserta- 
Uona, p. 880. 


[The moderation, of Jovian, who recom- 
mended concord and charity, and re- 
ferred the disputants to the sentence of 
a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifleronce ; hut his at- 
tachment to' the Niccnc creed was at 
length discovered and declared, by tlie 
reverence w'hich he expressed for the 
ce/r'A-Zm/' . virtues of the great Athana- 
aiiLs. The intrepid veteran of thc^ faith, 
at the age of seventy, had issued from 
his retreat on the farst intelligence of 
the tyrant's death. The acclamations 
of tJie people seated liiiii once more on 
the archi-cpiscopal throne ; and he 
wisely accepted, or anticipated the in- 
vitation of Jovian. The venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage 
and iiusinuating eloquence, sustained the 
reputation wliich he had already ac- 
quired in the courts of four sueeessive 
princes."* As soon as he had gained the 
eoulklenee, and secured the faith of 
the Christian emperor, lie returned in 
triiim])h to his diocese, and continued 
wjtli mature counsels and undiminished 
vigtiur to direct, ten years longer,"’ the 
ecclesiastical goveriimcntof Alexandria, 
Egypt, and the Catholic Church. Be- 
fore his departure from Antioch, he as- 
sured Jovian that his ortliodox devotion 
would bo rewarded witl^., a long and 
peaceful reign. Athanasim^> had reason 
to hope that he should be allowed 
either the merit of a successful predlc 

1 Tlie word celestial faintly expresses the im- 
pious and extravagant flattery of tlie emperor to 
the archbishop, vsy vfof rov ruv ektap 
(See the original epistle in Atlia- 
uahius, tom. ii. p. 83). (ilregory Naziunsen 
(Orat. xxi. i>. 392) celebrates the friemlKhip of 
Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's journey 
was advised by the Egyptian monks (Tillemont, 
Mem, Eccles. tom. viii. ih 221). 

- Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is 
agreeably represented by La lUeterie (ilist. de 
Jovien, tom. i. p. 121-148) ; he traiillates the 
singular and original conferences of the em- 
peror, the primate of Egypt, and the Arian 
deputies. The Abb^ is not satisfied witli tlie 
coarse pleasantry of Jovian; but his paitiality 
for Atliaiiasius assumes, in his eyes, tlie cliar- 
auter of justice. 

^ The true era of his death is pe^ilexed with 
some difiiculties (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. viii. p. 719-723). But the date a.d. 378, 
May 2), which seems the most consistei.t with 
history and reason, is ratified by his autbentis 
life (Maffei Osaervasioni Letteraiiie, tom. UL 

p. 81). 
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iiion, or the excuse of a grateful, though 
ineffectual prayer.* • 

The slightest force, when it is applied 

Jovian pro- assist and guiae the 
eUtinu nniversai natural descent of its ob- 

toleration, ODoratps with irre- 

sistiblo weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious 
opinions which were supported by the 
spirit of the times, and tlie *zeal and 
nunilfbra of the most powerful sect.^ 
Under lijs reign, Christianity obtained 
an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as tlie smile of royal patronage was 
withdrawn, the •genius of Paganism, 
which had been fondly raised a^d cher- 
ished by the arts of Julian, slink irre- 
coverably in the dust. In many cities 
the temples were shut or deserted ; 
the philosophers who had abused their 
transient favour, thought it prudent to 
shave their beards, and disguise their 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced 
that they were now in a condition to 
forgive, or to revenge, the injuries 
which they had suffered under the pre- 
ceding reign. ^ The consternation of the 
Pagan w'orld was dispelled by a wise 
and gracious edict of toleration, in 
which Jovian explicitly declared, that 
although he should severely punish the 
sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects 
might exercise, with freedom and safety, 
the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this law has been pre- 
served by the orator Themistius, who 
was deputed by the senate of Constanti- 
nople to express tliclr l.oyal devotion 
for the new emperor. Themistius ex- 
patiates on the clemency of the Divine 
Nature, the facility of human error, thi 
rights of conscience, and the indepen- 

^ See the obeervatlens of VlUesius and J ortin 
(Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol, iv. p,. 

on the original letter of Athanasius ; which 
is preserved by Theodoret (1. iv. c. 3). In some 
MiSS. this indiscreet promise is omitted ; per- 
haps by the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic 
fame of their leader. 

* Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3), 
magnifies the number of the orthodox, who 
composed the whole world, vuit 

ra ^Aptiov pftvovvrv*. This assertion was 
verified in the space of thirty or forty years. 

^ Socrates, 1. ili. c. 24. Gregory Nazianaen 
(Orat. iv. p. 131), andLibanlUB(Orat. Parentalis, 
e 14S. p. 868), express the living sentiments of 
their respective fsettou. 


deuce of the mind; and with some* 
eloquence, einculcatos tlie principles of 
philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in*the hour of her 
distress, is not ashamed to implore. 
He justly observes, that in the recent 
changes, both religions had been alter^ 
nately disgraced by the seeming ac- 

S iiisition of worthless proselytes, of 
lose votaries of the reigning purple, 
who could pass, without a reason and 
without a blush, from the chupch to the 
temple, and from the albirs of Jupiter 
to the sacred table of the Christians. ‘ 

In the space of seven months the 
Roman troops, who were Hiirro- 
iiow returned to Antioch, ipew trom 
had performed a march of Antioch 
fifteen hundred miles ; in which they 
had endured all the liardships of war, 
of famine, and of climate. Notwitli- 
standing their services, their fatigues, 
and the approach of winter, the timid 
and impatient Jovian allou^ed only to 
the men and horses a respite of six 
weeks. The emperor could not sustain 
the indiscreet and malicious raillery of 
the people of Antioch, “ He was im- 
patient to possess the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and to prevent the ambi- 
tion of some competitor, who might 
occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. 
But he soon received tho grateful intel- 
ligence that his authority was acknow- 
ledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the Atlantic ocean. By the first lettcra 
which he despatched from the camp of 
Mesopotamia, he had delegated the 
military command of (aaiil and Illyrieum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer 
of the nation of tlie Franks ; and to his 
fatlier-in-hiw, count Lucillian, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and 
i Themistius. Orat. v. p. 03 71, edit. HardtHn. 
Paris, 1084. The Al>bd de la Jileterie judiciously 
ruinarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom, i. p. lOD), tluit 
Sozoimin has forgot the general toleration ; and 
Theiuistius, the establishment of the Catln lie 
religion. Each of them turned away from th9 
object which he disliked; and wished to sup. 
press the part of the edict the least honourable, 
in his opinion, to the Etni eior Jovian. 

* Oi AvTiox*^i 2 itin<vT« ufof 

tfvrov : « K}1 iwitf-xwcrrsy tSiaig ttm 

xsd vs?; h, 

(fxmosis HbeUis), Johan. Antiochon. in Excerpt. 
Valesiaii. p. 84.5. The libels of Antioch lua^ Of 
admitted qu very slight evidenen. 
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•'conduct in the defouco of Nisibis. 
Malnrich had declined an office to which 
he thought himself unequal ; and Lucii- 
lian was niassaGrcd at Kheims, in an 
accidential mutiny of the Batavian co- 
horts. * But^tlie moderation of J oviaus, 
i^iastcr-general of the cavalry, who for- 
gave the intention of his disgrace, soon 
appeased the tumult and coiitirmcd the 
uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered, and 
taken with loyal acclamations ; and the 
deiiutics of the AVcstern armies* saluted 
their new sovereign as he descended 
from ISlouiit Taurus to the city of Tyana, 
in Cappadocia. L'roni Tyana he con- 
tinuetl Jiis hasty inarch to Aiicyra, 
capital of tiie ])rovinee of Galatia ; 
where Jovian assumed v/ith his infant 


Si)n tlic name and ensigns of the consul- 
ship.3 Dadastana/ an obscure town, 
almost at an equal distance between 
Aiieyia and Nice, was marked for the 
fatal term of his journey and his life. 
After indulging himself with a plentiful, 
perhaps an intemperate, supper, he 
retired to rest ; and the next moniing 
the I’hniioror Jovian w'as found dead in 
his bed. The cause of this siuhleii death 
aras variously understood. By some it 
nscril«.a to tke con- 
sequences of an mdigea- 
tion, occasioned either by tlio quantity 
of the w ine, or the quality of the mush- 
rooms, wffiieh he had swallowed in the 
evening. According to others, he was 
sullocated in liis sleei) by the vapour of 
charcoal, which extracted from the 


1 Compare Aininianus (xxv. 10), who omits 
the name of the ilatuvians, with /oKiinus (1. iii. 
p. 307), who removes the scene of action from 
JlheiuiB to Sirinium. 

Quos capita Bcholarum ordo castrensis 
appellat. Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales, ad 
hjcum. 

^ Cujus vagituB, pertinaciter rcluctantis, ne 
in curuli Bella velieretur o\ more, id quod mox 
arcidit protcudehat. Augustus and his success' 
OKS respcetfully solicited a dispensation of age 
for the sons or nephews whom they raised to 
1*i»e cuiiBuhihi]). 13ut the curule chair of the 
lirst lirutus had never been diBlionoured by an 


iii/ant. 

^ I'he Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadostana 
12r> Itoman miles from Nice ; 117 from Ancyra 
(Weaseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of 
liourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces 
the whole 8i>ace from 242 to 181 miles. Wessel* 
iiig, p. fi74.* 

* JUadastana is supposed to he Castab»t.->M, 


walls of the apartment the unwholesome 
i^oisture of the fresh plaster.* But the 
want of a regular inquiry into the death 
of a prince, whose reign and person 
wei’e soon forgotten, appears to have 
been the only circumstance W'hich 
countenanced the malicious whispers of 
poison and domestic guilt.* The body 
of Jovian was sent to Constantinople, 
to be interred w'ith his predecessors, 
and the sad procession was met dii the 
road by his wife Charito, the daughter 
of count Lucillian ; who still wept the 
recent death of her father, anil was 
hastening to dry her tears in the em- 
braces of an Imperial husband. Her 
ilisappomtnieiit and grief were em- 
bittered by the anxiety of jriaternal 
tenderness. Six w-'ceks before the di‘fith 
tJ Jovian, his infant son had been ])laced 
in the curule chair, adorned with tlie 
title of y^obilissiniuit^ and the vain en- 
signs of the consulshij>. Unconscious 
of his fortune, the royal youth wlio, 
from his grandlaMier, assuined the 
name of Varroiiiaii, w^as rcmindetl only 
by the jealousy of the government, that 
lie was the sun of an emperor. Sixteen 
years aftervvanls he was still alive, hut 
he had already been deprived of an eye ; 
and hir? atlJictcd mother expected every 
lioiir that tlio innocent victim would 
be torn from her arms, to il’ppease with 
his blood the suspicions of tlie reigning 

liriiicc.s 

After the death of Jovian, the throne 
of the Roman world reniaiiied ten days^ 

1 Bee Ammianus (xxv. 10), Eutropius (x. 18), 
who might likewise be present ; Jerome (tom. i. 
p. 20, ad Hellodorum), Orosius (vii. 81), Sosomen 
(1. vi. c. 0), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 107, 108), and 
Zonnras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 28, 29). "We cannot 
expect a perfect agreement, and we shall not 
discuss minute differences. 

Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour 
and good sense, compares the death of the 
harmless Jovian to that of the second A frlcanus. 
who had excited the fears and resentment 6r 
the pofiular faction. 

^ ('hrysostom, tom. 1. p. 336, 344, edit. Mont- 
faucon. 'J’he Christian orator attemids to com- 
fort a widow by tlie examples of illustrious 
misfortunes ; and observes, that of nine em- 
Iierors (including the Csesar Callus) who liHil 
reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and 
Coustantius) died a natural death. Such vague 
consolations have never wiped away a single tear. 

4 Ten tlays appear scarcely sutlicieut for the 
march and election. But it may be observed : 
1. That the general! might command the egr' 
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witlioiit a master. The miuisters aiidi 

Vacancy of tbe gcuerals still continued 
tiuone. to meet in council ; to 
exercise tlieir respective functioiis ; to 
iiuiiiituin tlie public order ; and peace- 
ably to conduct the army \o tlie city of 
Kice 111 Bithyuia, which was chosen lor 
the place of the election.* In a solenui 
assembly of tlic civil and •military 
]MjweiS of the empire, the diadem was 
again unanimously offered to the pnefect 
fe.illust. • Ho enjoyed the glory of a 
bccoiul refusal : and when the virtues of 
the father were alleged in favour of his 
son, the jiricfect, with the firmness of 
a disinterested iiatriot, declared to the 
electors tliat the feeble age of the one, 
and the inexperienced youth of the 
other, were etjualiy incapable of the 
laborious duties of government. Several 
camlidatos were iiroposed : and, after 
weighing the objections of character or 
situation, they were successively re- 
jected : but, as soon as the name of 
V aleutinian was pronounced, the merit 
of that officer united the suffrages of 
tlic whole assembly, and obtained the 
sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valeiitiniau'** was the c; n of count 
Gratian, a native of Cibalk n Pannonia, 
Election an4 obscure con- 

character of , (Utioii bad raised himself, 
aienuniau^ by matchless strength i4nd 
dexterity, to tlie miUtary commands of 

prditious UBGof the public pustH for themselves, 
Ihcir atteudaiits, and messengers. 2. That the 
troops, fur the ease of the cities, ui.arched in 
many divisions ; and that the head of the 
voluniu might arrive at Kice, wJiuii the rear 
iialted at Aiicyra. 

^ Aminianus, xxvi. I. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 198. 
riiilostorgius, 1. viii. c. 8, and (iodefroy, 
bii^sertat. ]>. 334. Philostorgius, wlio ap])ear8 
tu have obtained some curious and authentic 
iutelligence, ascribes tfie choice of Valcntinian 
to tlie prefect Sallust, the inaster-general 
Ariiitheus, l.iagalaiphus, count of the domestics, 
and the patrician JJatianus, whose pressing 
recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty 
inlluence in the election. 

J* Ammianus (xxx. 7, 0), and the younger 
Victor, Imve* furnished the portrait of Valen- 
tinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates 
the history of his reign.* 

* SymmacliUB, in a fragment of an oration 
publislied by M. Mai, describes Valeutiniaii as 
bum among the snows of Illyria, and habituated 
to military labour amid the heat and dust of 
Libya : genitus in frigoribus, educatus in soli- 
hvs. fc^yju. Orat. Frag. Edit. Niebuhr, p. 6. 
■— M, 


Africa and Britain : from whieli he re- 
tired with an ample fortune aud sus- 
picious integrity. The mnk and services 
of Gratian contributed, however, to 
smooth the first steps of the promotion 
of his son ; and aflorded him an early 
opportunity of displaying those soli^ 
and useful qualitications, which raised 
his character ahovo the ordinary level 
of his fellow- soldiers. The person of 
Valcntinian was tall, graceful, and 
majestic. His manly countenance, 
deeply marked with the impression of 
sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear: 
and, to second the effoi-ts of his un- 
daunted courage, the sou of Gratian 
had inherited the advantages of a strong 
and healthy constitution. By the 
habits of chastity * 4 ,iid temperance, 
which restrain the appetites and in- 
vigorate the faculties, Valcntinian pre- 
served his own and the public esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had 
diverted his youth from the elegant 
pursuits of literature he was ignorant 
of the Greek language, and the arts of 
rhetoric ; hut as the mind of the orator 
was never disconcerted by timid per- 
plexity, he was able, as often as the 
occasion prompted him, to deliver his 
decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution. The laws of martial dis- 
cipline were the only laws that he had 
studied ; and he was soon distinguished 
by the laborious diligence, and iiiilexible 
severity, with which he discliargcd and 
enforced the duties of the camp. In 
the time of Julian he provoked the 
danger of disgrace, by the contempt 
which lie publicly expressed for the 
reiguiug religion ; ' and it should seem 
from Ilia subsequent coiidnct, that the 
indiscreet aud unseasonable freedom of 

1 At Antioch, wliere he was obliged to attend 
the emperor to the temple, ha struck a priest, 
who had presumed to purify him with luRtroI* 
water (Bozoraen, 1. vi. c. 0. Theodoret, 1. lii. c. 
15). Such public defiance might become V alen- 
tinian ; but it could leave no room for the un- 
worthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, 
which supposes some more private offence 
(Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 200, 201). 

* According to Ammianus, be wrnteelegantly, 
and was skilled in painting and modeUiug. 
Scribens decori, venusteque pingeus et augea% 
xxs. 7.— M. 
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Valentinian was the effect of military 

S irit, rather than of Christian zeal. 

e was pardoned, however, and still 
employed by a prince who esteemed his 
merit and in the various events of the 
JPcrsian M’ar, he improved the reputa- 
tion which he had already acquired on 
the banks of the Rhine. The celerity 
and success with which he executed an 
important commission, recommended 
him to the favour of Jovian, and to 
the honourable command of the second 
$ckool, or company of Targetteers, of 
the domestic guards. In the march 
from Antioch ho had reached his 
quarters at Ancyra, when he was un- 
exj)ectcdly summoned, without guilt 
and without intrigue, to assume, in the 
forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
government of the Roman Empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and 
Eeiaaeknow- g^^^^als at Nice was of 
ledgedbythe Tittle moment, luiless it 
annr. A.D. S64. confirmed by the 

voice of the army. The aged Sallust, 
who had long observed the irregular 
fluctuations of popular assemblies, pro- 
posed, under pain of death, that none 
of those persons, whose rank in the 
service might excite a party in their 
favour, should appear in public on the 
day of the inauguration ; yet such 
was the prevalence of ancient super- 
stition, that a whole day was voluntarily 
added to this dangerous interval, be- 
cause it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile.’* At length, when the 
hour was supposed to be propitious, 
Valentinian showed himself from a lofty 
tribunal ; the judicious choice was ap- 
plauded ; and the new prince was 
solemnly invested with the diadem' and 
the purple, amidst the acclamation of 
1 Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, 
or Thebais (the first might be possible), is inter- 
ised by Sozomen (1. vi c. 6), and Fhilostorgias 
vii. c. 7, with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 
13 ). 

^ Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable 
digression (xz^. 1, and Valesius ad locum), 
raslUy supposes that he understands an astron- 
omical question, of which his readers are ig- 
norant. It is treated with*more judgment and 
propriety by Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 20), 
and Macrobius (Uatumal. 1. i. c. 12-16). The 
appellation of Bissextile, which marks the in- 
auspicious year (Augustin, ad Januariam, 
Epist. 119). is derived from the rejxtition of the 
tiaUh day of the calends of Maich. 


the troops, who were alsposed in mar- 
tial order round the tribunal. But 
when he stretched forth his hand to 
address the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper was accidentally started in the 
ranks, and msensibly swelled into a 
loud and imperious clamour, that he 
should name, without delay, a colleague 
in the empire. The intrepid calmness 
of Valentinian obtained sileuct. and 
commanded respect ; and he thus ad- 
dressed the assembly : ** A feV/ minutes 
since it was in your power, fellow- 
soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
of a private station. J iidging from the 
tcstimdny of my past life, that 1 de- 
served to reign, you have placed me on 
the throne. It is now my duty to con- 
sult the safety and interest of the re- 
public. The 'weight 6f the universe is 
undoubtedly too great for the hands of 
a feeble mortal. 1 am conscious of the 
limits of my abilities, and the un- 
certainty of my life ; and far from de- 
clining, I am anxious to solicit the 
assistance of a worthy colleague. But, 
where discord may ])e fatal, the clioice 
of a faitliful friend re(]uires mature and 
serious deliberation. That deliberation 
shall bo my care. Let your conduct bo 
dutiful and consistent. Retire to your 
quarters ; refresh your v minds and 
bodies ; and expect the ’^accustomed 
donative on the accession of a nc.w em- 
peror.”* The astonished troops, with a 
mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their 
master. Their angry clamours subsided 
into silent reverence ; and Valentinian, 
encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the 
cavalry and infantry, was conducted in 
warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. 
As he was sensible, however, of the im- 
portance of preventing some rash de- 
claration of the soldiers, be consulted 
the assembly ^f the chiefs : and their 
real sentiments were concise^ expressed 
by the generous freedom of Dagalai^^hus. 
**Mo8t excellent prince,” sjiid that 
officer, “if you consider only your 
family, you have a brother ; if you love 
the republic, look round for the most 
1 Vftlentinian’s first speech is full in Ammi- 
anuB (xxvL 2) : concise and sentenUotts in l^hiios 
Btorgiys (L viU. c. 8). 
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Meserving of the Bomaiis.’*‘ The ei|}- 
pcror who suppressed his displeasure, 
without altering his intention, slowly 
proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and 
Constantinople. In one of the suburbs 
of that capital, ‘ thirty days after his 
AndasiociatM elevation, he bc- 

his brouier stowcd the title of Allgus- 
tus on his brother Val- 
eus ;• and as the boldest patriots were 
convinced that their opposition, without 
being flcrviceable to their country, 
would bo fatal to tiiemselvcs, the de- 
claration of his ^absolute will was re- 
ceived with silent submission. Valens 
was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age ; but his abilities had never been 
exercised in any employment, military 
or civil, and his character had not in- 
spired the world with any sanguine ex- 
pectations. Ho i»ossessed, however, 
one quality, which recommended him 
to Valentiiiian, and preserved the do- 
mestic peace of the empire ; devout 
and grateful attachment to his bene- 
factor, whose superiority of genius, as 
well as of authority, Valens humbly 
and cheerfully acknowledged in every 
action of his life.^ 

Before Valcntinian divided the pro- 
Tiwftnaidivi- viiices, ho reformed the 

Moiioftiie administration of the em- 

pire. All ranks of sub- 
einpir«3. jects, who had been in- 

jured or oppressed under the reign of 
Julian, were invited to support their 
ublic accusations. The sileno:; of man- 
ind attested the spotless intcgi-ity of 

^ Si tuoB amas, Impexator optime, habes fra- 
trem : si BpmpuUicam, qunre quern vestlas. 
Ammiau. xtH. 4. In the division of the em- 
pire, Valentinian retained that sincere ooun- 
aellor for himself (c. 0). » 

^ In suburbano,* Ammian. xxvi, 4. The 
famous 7/ebdcmon, or field of Mars, was distant 
from Constantinople either seven stadia, or 
seven miles. See Vfuesius and his brother, ad loc. 
and Ducange, Const. 1. ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 

^ Participem quidem legitimum potestatis ; 
Bed in modum apparitoris morlgenim, ut pro- 
grediens apariet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

* SymmechuB praises the liberality of Valen- 
tinian in raising his brother at once to the rank 
of Augustus, not training him through the 
slow and probationary degree of Oeesar. Exigui 
animi vices munerumpamuntur,taaliberalita8 
desideriis nihil reliquit Symm. Oral. p. 7. 
Edit. Niebuhr. Berlin, 18x4, reprinted from 
Mai.- M. 


the prefect Sallust ;* and his own press- 
ing solicitations, that ho might be per- 
mitted to retire from the business of 
the State, were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions 
of friendship and esteem. But among 
the favourites of the late emperor, thcj^jo 
were many who had abused his cre- 
dulity or superstition ; and who could 
no longer hope to be protected either 
by favour or justice.® The greater 
part of the ministers of the palace, and 
the governors of the provinces, were 
removed from their respective stations ; 
yet the eminent merit of some ofiicera 
was distinguished from the obnoxious 
crowd ; and, notwitliataiiding the oppo- 
site clamours of zeal and resentment, 
the whole proceedings of this delicate 
inquiry appear to have been conducted 
with a reasonable share of wisdom and 
moderation. 3 The festivity of a new 
reign received a short and suspicious 
interruption from the sudden illness of 
the two princes ; but as soon as their 
health was restored, they left Constanti- 
nople in the beginning of the spring. 
In the castle or palace of Mediaua, only 
three miles from Naissus, they executed 
the solemn and final division of tha 
Roman Kmpire.* Valentinian bestowed 
on his brother the rich prefecture of the 
from the Lower Danube to the 
coniines of Persia ; whilst ho reserved 
for his immediate government the war' 
like* prefectures of lllyricum^ Itahjy 
and Qaul^ from the extremity of Greece 
to the Caledonian rampart ; and from 
the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of 
Mount Atlas. The provincial aclmin- 

1 Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, 
Suldas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M. de Tille- 
mont (llist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. G71), 
wxhM to disbelieve these stories si avantageuses 
k un payen. 

^ Eunapins celebrates and exaggerates the 
sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83) ; yet he allows 
that this sophistor magician, the guilty favourite 
of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valqp- 
tinian, was dismlssedon the payment of a small 
fine. 

^ The loose assertions of a general disgrace 
(Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 201), are detected and refuted 
by Tillemont (tom. v. p. 21). 

* Ammiamis, xxvi, b. 

Ipse supra impacati Rheni semlbarbaras 
ripas raptim vexilla constituons . . . Princeps 
creatuB ad difficilem miUtiam rovertlstL Symm. 
Orat. Hi.— M. 
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'‘iHtration remained on its former basis ; 
but a double supply of generals and 
iiuigiatrates wasjrcquired for two coun- 
cils, and two courts : the division was 
njado with a just regard to their peculiar 
iiundt and situation, and seven master- 
^•"iicrala were soon created, either of 
tJio cavalry or infantry. When this 
important business had been amicably 
transacted, Valentinian and Valcns 
embraced for the last time. Tlic em- 
ya'ror of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan ; and the 
emperor of the East returned to Con- 
stantinople, to assume the dominion of 
tiity yirovinces, of Avliosc language he 
was totally ignorant.* 

The tranquillity of the East was soon 
Revolt of distui-bcd by rebellion; 
ProfopiuK. jind tlie throne of Valens 
A.D. threatened by the 

dtxring attempts of a rival, whose alH- 
nity to tlic emperor Julian* was his 
sole merit, and hud been his only crime. 
Vroeojdus had been hastily promoted 
from tile oliscuro station of a tribune, 
and a notary, to the joint command of 
the army of Mesopotamia; the public 
opinion already named him as the suc- 
cessor of a prince wlio was destitute of 
natural heirs ; and a vain rumour M^as 
propagated by his friends, or his 
enemies, that Julian, before tho altar 
of tlie Mck)1i at CarrhaB, had privately 
invested Procopius with tho Jmyjerial 
purple. 3 Me endeavoured, by his duti- 
ful and submissive behaviour, to disann 
the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, with- 

1 AniinianuB says in general tenus, Bubagres- 
tis Ingenii, neo bellicis uec liberalibus studiis 
eruuiius. Aniiuian. xni. 14. The orator 
Themistius, with the genuine impertinence of a 
<4reek, wished for the first time to speak the 
Latin language, the ^dialect of his sovereign, 
v'nv LffXixrflv xparouffnv, Orat. vi. p. 71. 

'■i Tne uncertain degree of alliance, or c^on- 
sanguinity, is expressed by the words 
'.ognatus, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Ani- 
..liSn. xxiii. 3). The mother of Procopius might 
be a sister of Basilina and count Julian, tiie 
iiiotber and uncle of the Apostate. Ducauge, 
Pain. Bysantin. p. 49. 

Anituian. xxiii. 3, xxvl. 6. lie mentions 
tiie re)>urt with much hetntation,*. susurravit 
oliscurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctnr ex- 
Btitit vorus. It serves, however, to remark, 
that Procopius was a Pagan ; yet his religion 
does not appear to have promoted, or ob- 
nructed, bis pretensions. 


QBt a contest, his military command ; 
and retired, with his wife and family, 
to cultivate the ample patrimony which 
he possessed in the province of Cappa- 
docia. These useful and innocent oc- 
cupations w*ere interrupted by the 
appearance of an officer, with a band 
of soldiers, who, in the name of his 
now soveveigns, Valentinian and Valens, 
w'us dispatched to conduct the unfortu- 
nate Erocopius cither to a i)erpetual 
prison, or an ignominious death. Mis 
presence of mind proem ed him a longer 
respite, and a niorot splendid fate. 
Without presuming to dispute the royal 
iruimiate, he reejuested tlie imlulgcncc 
of a few moments to embrace Jiis weep- 
ing family ; and while the vigil.inec of 
bis guards was relaxed by a plcntiiul 
entertainment, he dexterously escaped 
t(j the sea-coast of the Euxiiie, from 
whence he pussed over to the country 
of the llosphorus. In that sequestered 
region he remained many months, cx- 
jioscd to tho hardships of exile, of soli- 
tude, and of want ; ins melancholy 
temper brooding over his misfortunes, 
and his mind agitated by tlie just ap- 
prehension that, if any acciilent should 
discover his namri, the faithless barbar- 
ians would violate, without much 
scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a 
moment of impaticnoo and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant 
vessel, which made sail for Constanti- 
nople, and boldly aspired to the rank 
of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to enjoy the security of a sub- 
ject. At lirst he lurked in the villages 
of Bitliynia, continually choaging Ids 
habitation and Iiis lUsguise,^ By de- 
grees he ventured into the cajiital, 
trusted his life dnd fortune to the ii<hd- 
ity of two friends, a senator and a 
eunuch, and conceived some hopes of 
success, from the iutolligcncc which ho 
obtained of the actual state of public 
affairs. The body of tlie peoidjs w'as in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent : tlu y 

^ One of his retreats wag a country-houhe 
of Eunoniius, the heretic. The master was 
absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly 
escaned a sentence of death, and was banished 
Into the remote parts of ]V1auritania(PhiJo8torg, 
). ix. c. 5, 3, sod Godefroy's Dissert, p. 3(>9> 
878). 
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^gretted the justice and the abilities 
of iSallust, who had been imprudently 
dismissed from the prefecture of the 
East. They despised the character of 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, 
and feeble without mildness. They 
dreaded tlio influence of his lather- in- 
law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel 
and rapacious minister, who vigorously 
exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
iiiigh* remain unpaid since the reign of 
the Emperor Aurelian. The circum- 
stances were propitious to the tieaigus 
of a usurper. The hostile measures of 
the Peraians rcc/uired the preseiuie of 
Valeris in Syria : from the DiiJiiube tu 
the Euphrates the troops Avere in mo- 
tion ; and the capital was occasionally 
tilled with the soldiers who passed or 
re])a8sed the Thracian Bosphorus. Two 
cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to 
listen to the secret proposals of the 
conspirators, which were recommended 
by the promise of a liberal donative; 
and, as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to 
support the hereditary claim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of 
ilay they were drawn up near the baths 
of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed 
in a purple gannent, mr>re suitable to a 
player than to a monar ;h, appeared, as 
if he rose fi^m the dead, in tlie midst of 
Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were jirepared for his reception, saluted 
their trmnblmg prince with sJiouts of 
joy and vows of fidelity. Their num- 
bers were soon increased by a sturdy 
band of peasants, collected from tlie 
adjacent country ; and Procopius, 
shielded by the arms of his adherents, 
was successively conducted to the tri- 
bunal, the senaf^e, and the palace. 
During the first moments of his tumul- 
tuous reign, he was astonished and 
terrified by the gloomy silence of the 
people ; who were either ignorant of 
the cause, or apprehensive of the event. 
But his mUitary strength was superior 
to any actual resistance ; the malcon- 
tents docked to the standard of rebell- 
ion ; the poor were excited by the 
hopes, ana the rich were intimidated 
by the fear, of a general pillage ; and 
toe obstinate credulity of, the multi- 


tude was once more deceived by thef 
promised advantages of a revolution. 
The magistrates wc^o seized ; the 
prisons and arsenals broke open ; the 
gates, and the entrance, of tiro Jiarbour, 
were diligently occupied ; and, in a 
few hours, Procopius became the absc» 
lute though jireearious master of tho 
Jmperial city.* The usurper improved 
this unexpected success Avilh some de- 
gree of courage and ilexterity. He 
artfully propagated the rumours and 
opinions the most favourable to his 
interest ; while lie deluded the jiopulaco 
by giving audience to the frequent but 
imaginary ambassadors of distant na- 
tions. Tlie largo bodies of troops sta- 
tioned ill the cities of Thrace, and tlie 
fortresses of tho Ijower Danube, Avero 
gradually involved in the guilt of re- 
bellion : and tho Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereigm of 
Constantinople with the forrnidaH 
strength of several thousand auxiliaries 
His generals passed the Bosphorus, and 
subdued, without an cli’ort, tho unarmed 
but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and 
Asia. After an hoiiourab-e defence, tho 
city and island of Cyzicus yielded to 
his power ; the renoAvned legions of the 
Jovians and Herciilians ciubraccd the 
cause of the usurper, Avhom they Avere 
ordered to cnish ; and, as the veterans 
were continually augmented with new 
levies, ho soon appeared at the head of 
an army, whose valour, as well as 
numbers were not unequal to the great- 
ness of the contest. The son of Hor- 
nnsdas,*a youth of spirit and ability, 

1 HorinisdiH niaturo juvcnl llorniisdm regalia 
illius Ulio, potoKUtem Pniconsulis detulit ; et 
civilia, more veteruiu, et bella, recturo. Ain- 
Uiiaii. XX vi. 8. The I tiH.in i>rince efecaiied 
with honour and fcafety, and was afterwaida 
(A.i>. 380 ) restored to tho same extvuordinary 
otiice of iiroconsul of lUtliynia (Tilloinont, IJist. 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 304 ). 1 am ignorant 
Avhuther the race of Saasan was pro))agated. 

* It may be susiiectcd, from a fragment o# 
EunapiuB, that tho heathen and phllosophio 
party eapouwil tho oauHc of Procopius. Hora- 
cliUH, tlie Oynic, a man who had been honoured 
by a ])hiloaophic controversy with Julian, Btrlk- 
ing the ground with bis stalT, incited him to 
courage with the line of Homer, 

Ti» ri xat iypiyimv tv liwe, 
Kunaplus, Mai, p. 267, or Is Niebubr'a Edition, 
p. 73.~M. 
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Isondescended to draw his sword against 
the lawful emperor of the East; and 
the Persian i)rince was immediately 
invested with t{\e ancient and extraor- 
dinary powers of a Komaii Proconsul. 
The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the Emperor Constantins, who entrusted 
herself and her daughter to the hands 
of the usurper, adtled dignity and repu- 
tation to his cause. The princess Con- 
stantia, who was then about five years 
of age, acconix^anicd, in a litter, the 
march of the army. She was shown to 
the multitude in the arms,' of her 
adopted father; and, as often as she 
passed through the ranks, the tender- 
ness of the soldiers was inilamod into 
martial fury ; ' they recollected the 
glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with royal acclamation, 
that they would shed the last drop of 
their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.® 

In the meanwhile Valcntinian was 

Bit defeat aad alarmed and perplexed by 

death. A.D. tlio doubtful intelligence 
of the revolt of the Eiist.* 
The difficulties of a (iennan war forced 
him to confine his immediate care to 
the safety of his own dominions ; and, 
as every channel of communication was 
stopped or corrupted, he listened, with 
doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which 
were industriously spread, that the 
defeat and dchth of Valens had left 
Procopius sole master of the Eastern 
provinces. Valens was not dead ; but, 
on the news of the rebellion, which he 
received at Cmsarea, he basely despaired 
of his life and fortune ; proposed to 
negotiate with the usurper, and dis- 
covered his secret inclination to abdi- 

I find (a.d. .')14) a pope Hormisdas ; but he was 
a native of Frusino, in Italy (Fagi. Brev. Pon- 
tifle. tom. i. p. 247). 

1 The infant rebel was afterwards the wife 
of the Fimperor Grattan, but she died young, 
and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. 
ps 48, 59. 

3 Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was 
the language of Procopius: who affected to 
despise the obscure birth, and fortuitous elec- 
tion, of the upstart Pannonian. Ammian. 
xxvi 7. 

* Symmachus describes his embarrassment. 
** The Germans are the common enemies of the 
state, l*rocopius the private foe of the Emperor ; 
Ids first care must be victory* his second re- 
ffipge." Symui. Orat p. i;.— Ai. 


<^te the Imperial purple. The timidf 
monarch was saved from disgrace and 
ruin by the finnness of his ministers, 
and their abilities soon decided in his 
favour the event of tlie civil war. In 
a season of tmnquillity, Sallust had re- 
signed without a murmur ; but as soon 
as the public safety was attacked, he 
ambitiously solicited the x^rc-emiiience 
of toil anil danger ; and the restoration 
of that virtuous minister to tho*^ pre- 
fecture of the East, was the first step 
wliich indicated the repentauce of 
Valens, and satisfied the minds of the 
people. The reign of i rocopius was ap- 
parently supported by powerful armies, 
and obedient 2:>roviuccs. But many of 
the principal officers, military as well 
as civil, had been urged, either by 
motives of duty or interest, to with- 
draw themselves from the guilty scene ; 
or to watch tlie moment of betraying 
and deserting the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinis advanced by Inisty marches, 
to bring the legions of 8yria to the aid 
of Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, 
beauty, and valour, excelled all the 
heroes of the age, attacked with a small 
troop A superior body of the rebels. 
When ne beheld the faces of the soldiers 
who had served under his banner, he 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to 
seize and deliver up theW, pretended 
leader ; and sucii w'as the ascendant of 
his genius, that this extraordinary order 
W’as instantly obeyed.* Arbetio, a 
respectable veteran of the great Con- 
stantine, who had been distinguished 
by the honours of the consulship, was 
persuaded to leave his retirement, and 
once more to conduct on aimy into the 
field. In the heat of action, calmly 
taking off his, helmet, he shewed his 
grey hairs, and venerable countenance : 
saluted the soldiers of Procopius by the 
endearing names of children and com- 

1 Et dedlgnatuB hominem superare certamise 
despicabilem, auctoritatib et celsi flducia oor- 
polls, ipsis liostibus jussit, sgum vincire 
rectoroni ; atque ita turmarum antesignanus 
umbratilis comprensus suorum manibus. Tlie 
strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who 
supposes that God had created him as an inimit- 
able model of the human species. The painters 
and sculptors oould not express his figure : the 
historians appeared fabulous when they related 
bis exploits (Ammiau. zxvi. and Vales, ad. loc.>. 
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panions, and exhorted them no lougef 
to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant; but to follow their 
old commander, who had so often led 
them to honour and victory. In the 
two engagements of Thyatira* and 
Nacolia, tlic unfortunate Procopius was 
d(!sertcd by his troops, who were se- 
duced by the instructions and* example 
of liieir perfidious officers. After 
wandering some time among the woods 
and moifntains of Plirygia, he was be- 
trayed by ids desponding followers, 
conducted to thg Imperial c^mp, and 
immediately beheaded. He suffered 
the ordinary fate of an unsiwccaaful 


the two brothers, was so rigorously' 
proMoutedboth at ^mo 
and Antioch, was inter- tion into the 
preted as the fatal syni- 
ptom, either of the dis- 
pleasure of heaven, or of ' 
the depravity of mankind.* Let us no^ 
hesitate to indufge a liberal pride, that, 
in the present age, the enlightened part 
of Europe has abolished-* a cruel and 
odious prejudice, which reigned in every 
climate of the globe, and adhered to 
every system of religious opinions. ^ 
The nations and the sects of the Komau 
w'orld admitted, witli equal credulity 
and similar abhori’cnce, the reality of 


usurper ; but the acts of cruelty which 
were exercised by the conqueror, under 
the forms of legal justice, excited the 
pity and indignation of mankind.” 

Such indeed are the common and 
natural fruits of despotism and reb'ell- 
ion. But tlie inquisition into the crime 
of magic, J which, under the reign of 

1 The same field of battle is placed by Am- 
mianuB In Lycia, and by Zosinius at Thyatii-a ; 
which are at the distance of 1.^0 miles from 
each other. But Thyatira alluiiur Xyco (Plin. 
Hist. M atur. v. ,S1, Oellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. li. p. 7d): and the transcribers might 
easily convert an obscure river into a weU- 
kuown province.* 

^ The adventures, usurpation, and fall of 
Procopius ar(9 related in a regular series by 
Ammianus (^vi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10), and Zosimus (1. 
Iv. p. 203-210). They often illustrate, and 
seldom contra^ct, each other. Themi.stius 
(Orat. vii. p. 91, 02), adds some base j»anegyric ; 
and Hunapius (p. 83, 84), some malicious satire-f 

* Ammianus and Zosimus place the last 
battle at Nacolia in Phriigia; Ammianus 
altogether omits the former battle near Thyatira. 
J’rocopius was on his march (iter tendebat), 
towards Lycia. See WagneT's note, in loc. — M, 

t Synimachus joins with Themisthis in prais- 
ing the clemency of Valens. Sic victorisa moder- 
atusest, quasi contra se nemQpugnavit. Symm. 
t^rat. p. * 

J This infamous inquisition into sorcery and 
witcliuraft has been of grtjater influence on 
human affairs than is comnjonly supi>oswL 
The persecution against the phihisophcrs ami 
tlicir hbrurics was carried on with so much 
fury, Unit from this time (a. i). 3V4), the names 
of tile Gentile pliilosophers became almost 
extinct, and the Christian pliilosophy^ and 
religion, particularly in the liaiit, established 
their ascendancy. 1 am surprised that Gibbon 
has not made this observation. Heyne. Note 
on Zosimus, 1. iv. 14, p. 637. Besides vast heaps 
of manuscripts publicly destroyed, throughout 
the Bast, men of letters burned their whole 
libraries, lest some fatal volume should expose 
them to the malice ot the Informers and the 


tliat infernal art,-* which was able to 
control the eternal order of the planets, 
and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the 
mysterious power of spells and incanta- 
tions, of potent herbs, and execrable 
rites ; which could extinguish or recall 
life, inflame the passions of the soid, 
blast the works of creation, and extort 
the reluctant den) on s the B(;crot? 
of futurity. They believed, with tlie 
wildest inconsistency, that this preter- 
natural dominion of tho air, of earti), 
and of hell, was exercised, from the 
vilest motives of malice or gain, by 
some wrinkled hags, and itinerant 
sorcerers, who passed their obscure 

J Libaniusde ulciscond. .luli.in. nere, c ix. p. 
ir>8, l.VJ. The sophist deplores the piiljlic frenzy, 
hut he docs not (after their deaths) impeach the 
justice of the emperors. 

- The French and Jinglish lawyers, of the 
present age, allow the f/teori/, and deny the 
fmutire of witchcraft (Denisart, Recucil de 
Decisions de Jurisi)nidencH, an mot Soniera, 
tom. iv. p. .*»53. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
vol. iv. p, fiO). As private rtjason always pre- 
vents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the presi- 
dent Montesquieu (Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xil. c. 5, 
6), rejects the existence of magic, 

» See aOuvres de Baylc, tom. iil p. SOT-.'iSO. 
The sceptic of Eotterdam e\hibit3, according 
to his euBtom, a strange medley of loose know- 
ledge and lively wit. 

< The Pagans distinpui-shed between goo^ 
and bad magic, the 'J'ljeurgic and the Goetic 
(Hist, de rAcadoinie, Ac., tom. vii. p. 25). But 
they could not have defended this obscure cis- 
tinction against the acute logic* of Bayle. In 
the Jewish and Christian system, all demons 
are infernal spirits ; and all commerce with 
them is Idolatiy, apoelacy, &c., which deserves 
death and damnation. 

extreme penalty of the law. Amm. Marc, xxlx 
11.-M. 
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• lives in penury and contempt.* The 
Jirtsof magic were eijiuilly cundemued 
hy the pul)jic opinion, and liy the laws 
nl Home ; l)ut as they tended to gratify 
the iiioist iiiii>oi’ioim passions of tile heart 
(d man, tlicy woi'c continually pro- 
%s<Til>ed, and coutiuiially practised.^ 
An imaginary (jause is capable of pro- 
ducing the most serious and mischievous 
cll'ccts. Tlie dark predictions of the 
death of an emperor, or the success of 
a conspiracy, were calculated only to 
stimulate the hopes of ambition, and to 
dissolve the ties of ildelity ; and the 
intentional guilt of magic was aggra- 
vated by the actual crimes of treason 
and sacrilege.3 tSuch vain terrors dis- 
turbed the peace of society, and the 
happiness of individuals ; and the harm- 
less harne which insensibly melted a 
waxen image, might derive a power- 
ful and pernicious energy from the 
ailrighted fancy of the person whom it 
was maliciously designed to represent.^ 
I’Vom the infusion of those herlw, which 
were supposed to possess a supernatural 

1 Tho Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. Od. 5, 
with Dacier's and Sanadon's illustrations) is a 
vulgar Witch. Tlie Krictho ot J^ucan (I’liarsal. 
vi. 430-830), is tedious, disgusting, but some- 
times sublime. Slie chides tlie delay of the 
Furies ; and threatens, Mith tremendous ob- 
scurity, to pronounce their real names ; to re- 
ve.al the true infernal countenance of Hecate, 
to invoke the secret powers that lie bduw hell, 
&o. 

- Genus hominum potentibiis infidum, sper- 
antibus falKx, quod in civitate nostra et 
vetabitiir semper et retinebitur. 'J'acit. Hist. i. 
V.I. See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 1. viii. c. Ji>, 
and tho Theodosiau Code, 1. ix. tit. xvi. with 
Godefroy's Comnicntury. 

■* The persecution of Antioch was occasioned 
by a criminal consultation. 'J’he twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet were arranged round a 
magic tripod, and a dancing ring, which had 
been placed in the centre, pointed to the four 
first letters in the name of the future emperor^ 
0. K. O. A. Tlipodorus (perhaps with many 
others who owned the fatal syllables) was 
executed. I'heudosius succeeded. Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 3r*3-372) has 
copiously and fairly examined this dark transac- 
tion of tlie reign of Valens. 

* Limus ut hie durescit, et hsec ut cera lique- 
scit 

TJno eodemque Ignl Virgil. Bucolic. 

viii. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea llgit. 

Ovid, in Hpist. Hypsil. ad Jason. Ul. 
tfuch vain incantations could affect tho mind, 
lod increase tho diaease, of Gennanicus. Tacit. 
Aimal. ii. 60. 


^influence, ft^as an easy step to the use 
of more substantial poison ; and the 
folly of mankind sometimes became the 
instrument, and the mask, of the most 
atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal 
of informert. was encouraged by tlie 
ministers of Valens and Valentinian, 
they could not refuse to listen to another 
charge, .too frequently mingled in the 
scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of a 
softer and leas malignant nature, for 
which the pious though « excessive 
rigour of Constantino had recently de- 
creed the punishment of death.* This 
deadly and incoherent mixture of 
treason and magic, of poison and adul- 
tery, afforded infinite gradations of 
guilt and innocence, of excuse and 
aggravation, which in these proceedings 
appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. 
They easily discovered that the degree 
of their industry and discernment was 
estimated, by the Imperial court, ac- 
cording to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respec- 
tive tribunals. It vras not without ex- 
treme reluctance that they pronounced 
a sentence of acquittal ; but tney eagerly 
admitted such evidence as was stained 
with perjury, or procured by torture, 
to prove the most iinprol^ble charges 
against the most respectable characters. 
The progress of the enquiry continually 
opened new subjects of criminal prosecu- 
tion ; the audacious informer, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with 
impunity, but the wretched victim 
wiio discovered his real, or pretended, 
accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive tlie price of his infamy. From 
the extremity of Italy and Asia, the 
young and tho aged .were dragged in 
chains to the tribunals of P^oiiio and 
Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phil- 
cmiphers, expired in ignominious and 
cruel tortures, f'he soldiers, who were 
appointed to guard tho prisons, de* 
clared, with a murmur of* pity and 
indignation, that their numbers were 
insiitiicieut to oppose the flight, or 
resistance, of the multitude of captives. 
The wealthiest families were ruined by 

1 See Beineccius Antiquitat. Juris Boniaa. 
tom. ii. p. 868, &c., God. Theodosiau L iz. tik 
7, with Oodafxoj’i. Conunentaiy. 
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iiiics and coiifisciations ; tlio moat inno- 
ctifit citizens treinblerl for tlicir safety 
ami wc may form some notion of the 
inaf'iiitiide of the evil, Iroin the ex- 
travagant assertion of an ancient writer, 
that, in the ohnoxioiis provinces, the 
prisoners, tho exiles, and tlic fugitives, 
tormed the greatest part of tlie in- 
habitants. ' 

When Tacitus describes tht deaths 

Tiie crueit of inuoceiit and illus- 

vaienSnSu^aud trious lioniaiis, \\ ho were 
sacrificed to the cruelty 
of the first Cajsars, tlie 
art of the historiiwi, or the merit of the 
sullerers, excites in our breasts the 
most lively sensations of terror, of 
admiration, and of pity. "J’lie coarse 
an<l undistingiiisliing jiencil of Am- 
in lanns has delineated his bloody figures 
with tedious and disgusting accuracy. 
l>ut as our attention is no longer en- 
gaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, wc sliouhl turn with 
horror from the fre(]uont executions, 
wliich <lisgraced, both at Koine and 
Antioch, the reign of the two liroihcrs.* 
Valens was of a timid,’ and V’^alcntiuian 
of a choleric, disposition.^ An anxious 
regard to his personal safety was the 
ruling priiKjiplcof the administration of 
Valens. In«the condition of a subject, 
be had kissed, with trembling awe, the 


^ Tlie cruel persecution of Home and Antioch 
Is descrihed, and most probably exaggeiated, 
by Arnmianua(xxvii{. 1. xxix. 1, li), nndZosimus 
(1. iv. ]). 6-218). The philosopher Maximus, 

v.'ith some justice, was involved in tlie charge 
magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 80>; 
and young Chrysostom, who had uceidentally 
found one of the ]irosi;ribed books, gave himself 
tor lost CTilleniout, Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom. 


V. p. i’,40). 

- Consult the six last boolv of Ammianus, 
and more particularly the portraits of the two 
oyal brotliers (xxx. 8, t), xxxi. 14). TilJemont 
lias collected (tom. v. p. 12-18, p. 127-163), Irom 
all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

^ The younger Victor asserts, that he was 
vftlde tirnidus ; yet ho behaved as almost every 
nvm would do, with decent resolution at the 
htud of an aAny. 'J’lie same historian attempts 
to prove that bis anger was liarmless Ani- 
Mianus observes, with more candour and 
judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptara 
vei hesani principis amplitudinem trahens, in 
sanguinem sueviebat. 

* Cum esset ad acerbitatem naturaa calore 
proiienaior . . . poenas per ignes augebat et 
giadioi. ▲mndan. xxx. b. See xxvii. 7. 


hand of the oppressor ; and wlien he 
ascended the throne, he reasoiialily ex- 
pected that the same fears which had 
subdued his own min(>, would secure 
tlie patient submission of his people. 
The favonrite.s of Valens obtaimul, by 
tlie privilege of rapine and conliscation, , 
the wealth which his economy would 
have refused. * They urgeil, m itli per- 
suasive eloquence, t/ici, in all eases of 
treaso** su.«vpiBioii is equivalent to proof ; 
t/fat tiMji power supposes the intention 
of mi&ohief ; t/iat the intention is not 
loss criminal than tlie act ; and t/iai a 
subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety or dis- 
turb the repose of his sovereign. The 
judgment of Valeiitinian w.as sometimes 
deceived, and liis conildcnce abused ; 
but he would have silenced the in- 
formers with a contemptuous smile had 
they presumed to alarm his fortitude 
by the sound of danger. They praised 
his inflexilile love of justice ; and, in 
the pursuit of justice, the emperor was 
easily tempted to consiiler clemency as 
a -weakness, and passion as a virtue. 
As long as he wrestled with his equals, 
in the bold competition ot an active ami 
ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom 
injured, and never insulted, with im- 
punity ; if his prudence was arraigned, 
his spirit was applauded ; and the 
proudest and most powerful generals 
were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearless soldier. After 
he became master of the world, he un- 
fortunately forgot, tliat -where no re- 
sistance can be made, no courage can be 
exerted ; and instead of consulting the 
dictates of reason and inagnaniinity, be* 
indulged the furious emotions of bis 
temper, at a time wlien they were dis- 
graceful to himself, and fatal to the 
defenceless objects of his displeasure 
In the government of liis household, or 
of liis empire, slight or even iniagiunry 
oironces-— a hasty word, a casual omis-. 
sion, an involuntary delay — were chas- 
tised by a sentence of immediate death. 
The expressions which issued the most 

1 I have transferred the reproach of avarice 
from Valens to bis servants. Avarice more 
properly belongs to ministers than to kings ; in 
whom that paasion is commonly extinguished 
hv absolute possession. 
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leadily from the mouth of the emperor 
of the West were, “Strike on his 
head;” “bum him alive;** “let 
him be beaten With clubs till he ex- 
pires ; * ** and his most favoured minis- 
ters soon understood, that by a rash 
^tempt to dispute or ' suspend the 
execution of his sanguinary commands, 
they might involve themselves in the 
guilt and punishment of disobedience. 
The repeated gratification of this savage 
justice hardened the mind of Valen- 
tiniaii against pity and remorse ; and 
the sallies of passion were confirmed by 
the habits of cruelty.® He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive 
agonies of torture and death : he re- 
served his friendship for those faithful 
servants whose temper was the most 
congenial to his own. The merit of 
Maximin, who had slaughtered the 
noblest families of Home, was rewarded 
with the royal approbation, and the 
prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce and 
enormous bears, distinguished by the 
appellations of Innocence^ and Mica 
Aurea, could alone deserve to share the 
lavour of Maximin. The cages of those 
wrusty guards were always placed near 
the bed-chamber of Valentinian, wdio 
frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear 
and devour the bleeding limbs of tiie 
malefactors who were abandoned to 
their rage. Their diet and exercises 


1 He sometimes expressed a sentence of deatli 
with a tone of i)l<’a'Santry : “A hi, Comes, et 
mnta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam 
cupit.” A boy, who had slipped too hastily a 
Spartan hound ; an armourer, who had made 
a polished cuirass that wante<l some grains of 
the legitimate weight, &;c., were the victims of 
his fury. 

S The innocents of Milan were an agent and 
three apparitors, whom Valentinian condemned 
•or siguiOing a legal summons. Ammianus 
(xxvil. 7) strangely supposes that all who had 
been unjustly executed were worshipped as 
martyrs by the Christians. Uls impartial 
silence does not allow us to believe that the 
%reat chamberlain Ahodaniis was burnt alive 
for an act of oppression (Chrou. Paschal, p. 
802).* 


* Ammianus does not say that they were 

worshipped as martyrs. Quorum memoriam 
apud Mediolanum colentes nunc usque Chris- 
tlani. loculos ubi sepulti sunt ad innoemUx 
appellant. Wagner’s note in loco. Yet if the 
nmet paragraph refers to that transaction, which 
In not quite clear^ Gibbon Is right.— M. 


were carefully inspected by the Roman, 
el4iperor ; and wheu Innocence had 
earned her discharge, by a long course 
of meritorious service, the faithful 
animal was again restored to the free- 
dom of her na^tive woods.* 

But in the calmer moments of re- 
flection, when tlie mind of Theii- laws and 
Valcns was not agitated government, 
by fear, dr that of Valentinian by rage, 
the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or 
at least the conduct, of the father of his 
country. The dispassionate jiid^ent 
of tlie Western emperor could (dearly 
perceive, and accurately pursue his own 
and the public interest ; and the sove- 
reign o! the East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples 
whichhe received from his cider brother, 
was sometimes guided by the wisdom 
and virtue of the prefect Sallust. Both 
princes invariably retained, in the pur- 
ple, the chaste and temperate simplicity 
which had adorned their private life ; 
and, under their reign, the pleasures of 
the court never cost the people a blush 
or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of tlie times of 
Constantius; judiciously adopted and 
improved the designs of Julian and his 
successor; and displayed a style and 
spirit of legislation W'hich might in- 
spire posterity with the moi.t favourable 
opinion of t^eir character ^d govern- 
ment. It is not from the master of 
Innocence that we should expect the 
tender regaid for the welfare of liis 
subjects, which prompted Valentinian 
to condemn the exposition of new-born 
infants ; ® and to establish fourteen 
skilful physicians, with stipends and 
privileges, in the fourteen quarters of 
Rome. The good sense of an illiterate 
soldier founded a Useful and liberal 
institution for the education of youth, 

1 Ut beno meritam in sylvas Jussit abire 
Innoxiam. Ammian. xxix. 8, and Valesius ad 
locum. 

See the Code of Jostinian, l.« viii. tit. lit 
leg. 2. Unusquisque sobolem suam nutriat. 
Quod si exponendam putaverit aniinadversionl 
quie constituta eat subjacebit. For the present 
1 sliall not interfere in the dispute between 
Noodt and Binkershoek ; how far, or how long 
this unnatural practice had been condemned or 
abolished by law, philosophy, and the man 
civilised state of society. 
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and the support of declining sciencef 
It was his intention that the arts of 
rhetoric and grammar should be taught 
in the Greek and Latin languages, in 
the metropolis of every jjrovince ; and 
as the size and dignity of the school 
was usually proportioned to the impor- 
tance of the city, the academies of 
Home and (>)nstaiitinople cfaimed a 
just ^nd singular pre-cmiiiciicc. The 
fragments of the literary edicts of 
Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequent 
.Pu. . „ i. , , 1 »-™ted of 
tliirty-one professors different 

branches of learning : one philoso- 
pIuT, and two lawyers ; five sophists, 
and ten grammariajis for the (:lreek, 
aiul three orators, and ten grammarians 
for tlie Latin tongue ; besides seven 
scribes, or, as they were then styled, 
antiquarians, whose laborious pens sup- 
plied the public library M'ith fair and 
correct copies of the classic writers. 
The rule of conduct which was pre- 
scribed to the students is the more 
curious, as it adbrds the first outlines 
of the form and discipline of a modern 
university. It was required that they 
should bring proper certificates from 
the magisti^iccs of their native province; 
their names, professions, and places of 
abode were regularly entered in a 
public register ; the studious youth 
were severely prohibited from w'astiiig 
their time in feasts or in tiie theatre ; 
and the term of their e<luoation was 
limited to the age of twenty. The 
prefect of the city was empowered to 
chastise the idle and refractory by 
stripes or expulsion ; and he >vas di- 
rected to make an* annual report to the 
master of the oflices, that tiie know- 
ledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. 
The institutions of Valentinian con- 
tributed t(i secure the benefits of peace 

^ These salutary institutions are explained in 
the Theodosian Code, 1. xiii. tit. iii. Dt Pro- 
fenaorihus zt Malicta. and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De 
ativt'-ia lihera'.ibus Urhia Rovvb. Besides our 
usual guide (Codefroy), we may consult Gian- 
ene (Isturia di l^apoli, tom. i. p. 105-1 J1). who 
has treated the interesting subject with the seal 
and curiosity of a man of letters who studies 
his domes^p history. 


and plenty ; and the cities were guarded 
by the establishment of the I>efi7iaorat* 
freely elected as the tAbunes and ad- 
vocates of the people, to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances 
before the tribunals of the civil magis^ 
trates, or even at the foot of the Im- 
perial throne. The finances were dili- 
gently administered by two princes, 
who had been so long accustomed to the 
rigid economy of a private fortune ; but 
in the receipt and application of the 
revenue, a discerning eye might observe 
some difference between the governincut 
of the Kast and of the West, Valeus 
was persuaded that royal liberality can 
be supplied only by public oppression, 
and his ambition never aspired to secure 
by their actual distress the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. 
Instead of increasing the weiglit of 
taxes, which in the space of forty years* 
ha<l been gradually doubled, he reduced, 
in the first years of his reign, one-fourtli 
>f the tribute of the Hast.* Valfeii- 
tinian appears to have been less atten- 
tive and less anxious to relieve the bur- 
dens of his people. lie might rcfonri 
tbe abuses ot the fiscal administration, 
but he exacted, without scjriiplo, a very 
largo share of tlje private property, as ho 
was c(»iivince«l that the revenues whicl» 
supporte*! the luxury of individual-* 
would be much more advantageously 
cm])loycd for the defence and improve- 
ment of the state. The subjects of the 
East, who enjoyed the present benefit, 
applauded the indulgence of tlieir 
prince. The solid, but less spleinlid 
merit of Valentinian M^as felt and ac- 
knowledged by the subsequent geuera- 
tion.3 

* Cod. Tlicodos. J. i. tit. xi. witli Oodefroy’s 
ParuttUorif which diligeutly gleans from the 
rust of the code. 

Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14) counte- 
nance a whole oration of ThumiKtius (viii. p. 
101-120), full of adulation, pedantry, and com-* 
mon-place morality. The elorjuent M. Thomas 
(tom. i. p. SG6-3iHi) has amused himself with 
celebrating the virtues and genius of Themis- 
tiuB, who was not unworthy of the age in whicli 
he lived. 

Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 202. Ammian, xxx. !>. 
His refurmatiou of costly abuses udght entitle 
him to the praise of, in provinciulus admodura 
parcus, tributorum ubique molliens sarcinas. 
By some frugality was styled avarice (Jeruiu. 
Chron. p. VW) 

2 T 
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But the inoBt honourable circumstance 
of the character of Valen- 
^SSSSS?* tiiiaa. is the linn and 
tbs temperate impartiality 
toierftioS. M-hich he uniformly pre- 
«i ' served in an age of re- 

ligious contention. His strong sense, un- 
enlightened but uncoiTupted by study, 
declined, with respectful indilferencc, 
the subtle questions of theological de- 
bate. The guverninent of the Earth 
claimed his vigilance and satislied his 
ambition ; and while he rcineuibered 
that he was the disciple of the Church, 
he never forgot that he w’as the sove- 
reign of tljc clergy. Under the reign 
of an apostate, he had signalized his 
zeal for the lionour of Christianity : he 
allowed to his siilijects the privilege 
which he had assumed ^or himself ; and 
they might accept, with gratitude and 
conlidciicc, the general toleration which 
was granted by a prince addicted to 
passion, hut incapable of fear or of dis- 
guise. ‘ The Pagans, the Jews, and all 
the various sects which acknowledged 
the divine authority of Christ, ^vere 
protected by the laws from arbitrary 
|iowev or i>opnlar insult ; nor wa.s any 
inode of worship prohibited by Valen- 
tinian, except those secret and crimi- 
nal practices, which abused the name 
of religion for the dark purposes of 
vice and disorder. I'he art of magic, 
as it was more cruelly punishe<l, was 
more strictly proscribed ; but the em- 
peror admitted a formal distinction to 
protect the ancient methods of divina- 
tion, which were approved by the 
senate and exercised by the Tuscan 
haruspices. He had coiidenmed, with 
the consent of the most rational Pagans, 
the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but 

I Testea sunt leges a me in exordio Imi^erii 
mei datae; ijuibus unicuique quod aniuio ira- 
bibisset culeudi libera faculta.9 tributa est. 

•Ood. Tlieudos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 0. To this de- 
claration of Valen tinian, we may add the 
various testimonies of Ammianus (xxx. 9), 
Zosimus (1. iv. p. 204), and Sozomeu (1. vi. c. 7, 
21). Jiaronius would naturally blame such 
rational toleration (Annal. llccles. a.i>. 370. 
>'o. 120-132. A.D. 370, ^'0. 3, 4).* 

* Comme il s'^tait prescrit pour rt>glc tie ne 
point ae tneler de disputes de religion, eon 
Jiistoire est presque enti^rement dpga^;ee ties 
affaires et'clthuasliques. Le Beau, iii. 214 — M. 


ke immediately admitted the petition 
of Prsetextatus, proconsul of Achaia, 
who represented that the life of the 
Greeks would become dreary and 
comfortless if they were deprived of 
the invaluable blessing of the Eleusiuian 
mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perhaps it is no more than the 
boast of philosophy), that her gentle 
hand is able to eradicate fronf the 
human mind the latent and deadly 
principle ot fanaticism. But tiiis truce 
of twelve yeans, which was enforce«l by 
the wise and vigorouo government of 
Valentinian, ])y suspending the repeti- 
tion of "mutual injuries, coiiti'i bn tod to 
Boiten the manners ami al>atc the pre- 
judices i»t the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortu- 
nately placed at a distance 
from the bcene of the ^JJrtanfsin^and* 
fiercest controversies. As peraacutai the 
soon as the Christians of au 367 - 3 * 8 . 
the West liad extricated 
themselves from tlie snares of the 
creed of Kimini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the 
small remains of the Arian party tiiat 
still subsisted at Siriniuin or Milan, 
iiiiglit be coibsidcred rather as objects 
of coutcmjit than of resentment. But 
in the provinces of the lijost, from the 
Kuxine to the extremity of Thobais, 
tlie strength and numbers of the hostile 
factious were more equally balanced; 
and this equality, instead of recom- 
mending the counsels of peace, served 
only to perpetuate the horrors of re- 
ligious war. The monks and bishops 
supported their arguments by iuvcct- 
ivc.s, and their invectives weie some- 
times followo^l by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria, the thrones 
of Constantinople and Antioch were 
occupied hy A nan prelates, and every 
episcopal vacancy was tlie occasion of 
a popular tumult. The Homoousians 
were fortified by the reconciliation of 
fifty-niuc Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, 
bishops ; but their secret reluctance to 
embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
clouded the splendour of the triumph ; 
and the declaration of Valeiis, who in 
the first years of his reign had imitated 
the impartial conduct of his brother. 
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was an important victory on the side 
Ariaiiiam. The two brothers had 
passed their private life in the con- 
dition of catoohumens ; but the piety 
of Valcns prompted him to solicit the 
sacrament of baptism b&fore he ex- 
posed his person to the dangers of a 
tlotiiic war. Jle naturally addressed 
liimself to Eudoxus,** bishop of the 
Inipciial city ; and if the ignorant 
monarch w'as instructed by that Arian 
)>astor iif the priiiciplca of heterodox 
theology, liis misfortune, rather than 
Ins guilt, was inevitable conse- 
<}ucnce of his erroneous clioicc. What- 
ever had been the detcrminatioif of the 
emperor, he inust liave offended a 
iiunierous party of his Christian sub- 
jects ; as the leaders both of the 
Iloinoousians and of the Arlans be- 
lieved that if they were not suffered 
to reign they were most cruelly injured 
and oppressed. After he had taken 
this decisive step, it was extremely 
difiicult for him to preserve cither the 
viilue or the reputation of impartial- 
ity. lie never aspired, like Constant- 
uis, to the fame of a profound theo- 
logian ; but, as ho had received with 
simplicity and respect the tenets of 
Eudoxus, Valcns resigned his conscience 
to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted, by the influence 
of liis authority, the re-union of tlie 
Athanasian heretics to the body of the 
Catholic Church. At first, he pitied 
their blindness; by degrees he was 
provoked at their obstinacy ; and he 
insensibly bated those sectaries, to 
whom ho was an object of hatred.* 
Tlio feeble mind of Valens was always 
swayed by the persons with whom lie 
familiarly conversed ; and* the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are 
the favours the most readily granted in 

^ Eudoxus was of a mild and timid dis])osi. 
tion. When he baptized Valens (a.o. 3(17), he 
must have been extremely old ; since he hail 
studied theolaK7 dfty-iive years before, under 
Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philo- 
storg. j. ii. 0. 14-16, 1. iv. c. 4, with (jodefruy, 
p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v. 
p. 474-480, &C. 

“ Gregory Naziansec (Orat. xxv. p. 432) in- 
sults the persecuting spirit of the Arians, as an 
infallible symptom of error and heresy. 

* Through the influence of liis wife, say tb- 
ecclesiastical writers.— Id. 


a despotic court. Such punishments 
were frequently inflicted on the leaders 
of the Homoousiau party ; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of 
Coustautinople, who, perhai)a accident- 
ally, were burnt on shipboard, was iin-^ 
puted to the cruel and pre-meditated 
malice of the emperor and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest the Ca- 
tholics (if we may anticipate that name) 
were obliged to pay the penalty of their 
own faults, and of those of their ad- 
versaries. In every election the 
claims of the Arian candidate obtained 
the preference ; and if they were op- 
posed by the majority of the people, he 
was usually supporied by the authority 
of the civil magistrate, or even by the 
terrors of a military force. The ene- 
mies of Athanasius attempted to dis- 
turb the last years of his venerable age ; 
and his temporary retreat to liis father’s 
sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth 
exile. But the zeal of a great peo])le, 
who instantly flew to arms, intimidated 
the i>rofcct ; and the archbishop was 
permitted to end his life in peace and 
in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Athanasius w'os 
the signal of tJie per- peaih of AUiaa- 
sccution of Egypt; and 
the Pagan minister of Valens, who 
forcibly seated the wortliless Lucius 
on the nrchi-episcopal throne, pur- 
chased the favour of the reigning 
party, by the blood and suireriiigs of 
their Christian brethren. The free 
toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lameiitc‘d, as a 
circumstance which aggravated the 
misery of the Catholics, and the guilt 
of the impious tyrant of the East.' 

The triumph of the orthodox 
has left a deep stain of just idea of hit 
persecution on the mem- p««<*cuUoa 
ory of V alens : and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues as well, 
as his vices, from a feeble understand- 
ing, and a pusillanimous tcnii>er, scarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. 
Yet candour may discover some reasons 

1 This sketch of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Valens is drawn from Socrates (l, iv). 
Sozomen (1. vi.). Theodoret (h iv.), and tlie lui- 
mensii coiiipilatiuiji u( TUleiuont ({Mriiculuiif 
Uiiu. d. viii. auil ix). 
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to suspect that the ecclesiastical minis- 1 kiflexible prid6.* thb ttiith of kis opin- 
ters of Valens often exceeded the i^is and the dignity of his rank, was 
orders, orevenHhe intentions, of their left itt the free possession of his con- 
master ; and that the real measure of Science, and his throne. The emperor 
facts has been very liberally magnilied devoutly assisted at the solemn ser^ce 
,bv the vehement declamation and easy of the cathedral ; and, instead ot a 
credulity of his antagonists.* 1. The sentence of banishment, sttbscrlbed the 
silence of Valeiitiniaii may suggest a donation of a valttable estate for the 
probable arflument, that the partial ttse of ktt hospital, Which Basil Jiatj 
severities which were exercised in the lately founded in the h^igllbolirhcOd of 
name and provinces of his oolleague, OiesarcAi® 8. 1 am not able to disccWef 
amounted only to some obscure and itt- that any law (such as Iheodosius ®fter- 
oonsiderable deviations from the estab- wards enacted agAitiSt 
lished system of religious toleration: publishiedby Valfetls agjiltist the Athall- 
and the judicious historian, who has aslaP sbdtaries ; and the edict which 

• avj'kif.o/i f.ViA mnst vinlATit clilTllOlirS. maV 



with the cruel persecution of the East.* veral Of lus fitbjectsj gtatlfyihg their 
2. Whatever credit may be allowed ta lai^y disposition under the pretence ot 
vague and distant reports, the uharac- religion, had associated themselves with 
ter, or at least the behaviour, of Valens the monks of Egypt ; and he directed 
may be most distinctly seen in his the count of the East to drag tlicui 
personal transactions with the eloquent from their solitude, and to comi^el 
Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, who had those deserters of society to a(;c(spt the 
aucceeded Athanasius in the manage- fair alternative ^ of renouncing their 
inent of the Trinitarian cause. ^ The temporal possessions, or of dischavgmg 
circumstantial narrative has l>een com- the public duties of men and citizens, 
po8e<l by the friends and admirers of The ministers of Valens secjm to hava 
Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped extended the sense df tliis penal statute, 
away a thick coat of rhetoric and since they claimed a right of enlisting 
miracle, we shall be astonished by the the young luid able-bodied monks in 
unexpected mildness of the Arian the Imperial armies. A detachment of 
tyrant, who admired the firmness of cavalry and infantry, consisting of 
his character, or was apprehensive, if ' 
he employed violence, oi a general re- 
volt in the province of Cappadocia. 

The archbishop, who asserted with 

1 Dr. Jortin (liemarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. iv. p. 78) has already conceived 
and intimated tlie same suspicion. 


three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of 
Nitria,^ which was peopled by five 

1 Basilins Cmsariensls eplscopus 0ap])adocia9 
clarus habetur .... qui taulta contiiientiw et 
Ingenli bona uno siiperbim malo perdidit. 
This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style 

. and character of St. Jerome. It does not appear 

^ This reflection is so obvious and forcible, in Scaliger’s edition of li^s Chronicle ; but Isaac 
that Orosius (I- vH-. c. 32, 33) delays the per- Vossius found it in some old M.^S. wliioh had 
Valentinian. 


secutlon till after the death of 

Socrates, on the other hand, supposes (1. iii. c. 
32) that it was appeased by a philosophical 
oration, which Tliemistius pronounced in the 
• year 374 (Orat. xii. p. 154, In Latin only). 
Such contradictions diminish the evidence, 
and reduce the term of the persecution of 
Valens. 

3 Tiliemont, whom I follow and abridge, has 
extracted (Mem. Ecdles. tom. viii. p. 153-167) 
tlie most authentic droamstanoes from the 
PanegyricB of the two Clzegpries ; the brother, 
and the friend of Basil. The letters of Basil 
himself (Du]dn, BibUotb^ue Eedtfslastique, 
tom. li. p. 166-180) do not present the image of 
a very lively persecution. 


not been rufonned by the monks. 

^ I'his noble and charitable foundation (almost 
a new city) surpassed in merit, if not in great- 
ness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. 
It was principally intended for the reception of 
lepers (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xu p. 439). 

3, Cod. Theodos. 1. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Gode- 
froy (tom. iv. p. 409-413) perform.^ the duty off 
a commentator and advocate. Tiliemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. viii. p. 808) mpposea a second law 
to excuse bis orthodox friends, who had misre- 

S resented the edict of Valens, and suppressed 
le liber^ of choice. 

* See D’AnviUe, Description do I'Egypte, p. 
74. Hereafter 1 shall consider the monasUo 
inatitutions. 
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thousand monks. The soldiers were 
conducted by Arian priests ; and it il 
reported that a considerable slaughter 
was made in the monasteries which dis- 
obeyed the commands of their sove- 
reign. * • 

U'iie strict regulations wliioh have 
been framed by the 
reHtralna the Wlsdom of mod^.yn leglS- 
lators to restrain the 
wealth and avarice of the 
clergy, r^jay be originally deduced from 
the example of the Kmperor Yalentiniah. 
His edict,* addressed to Damasus, 
bishop of Home, *was publicly read in 
the churches of the city. ]^e ad- 
monished tile ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the houses of widows 
iunl virgins, and menaced their dis* 
obedience with the animadversion of 
the civil judge. The director was no 
longer permitted to receive any gift, or 
legacy, or inheritance, from the liber- 
ality of his spiritual daughter. Every 
testaiuent contrary to this edict was 
declared null and void ; and the illegal 
donation was confiscated for the use of 
the treasury. By a subsequent regula- 
tion it should seem that the same pro- 
visions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the 
ecclesiastical order were rendered in- 
capable of ffeceiving any testamentary 
gilts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. 
As the guardian of domestic happiness 
and virtue, Valcntinian applied this 
severe remedy to the growing evil. In 
the capital of the empire, the females 
of noble and opulent houses possessed a 
very ample share of independent pro- 
perty ; and many of those devout 
females had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, not only wdth the cold 

^ Socrates, 1. iv. c. 24, 25. Oroaius, 1. vii. c. 
*3. Jerome in Chron. p. 189. and tom. li. p. 
21-. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith, 
^glit, says Jprtin (Itemarks, vol. iv. p. 79), but 
what proves the truth of those miracles V 
^ Cod. Theudos. L xvl. tit. ii. leg. 20. Gode- 
»oy (tom. Vi. p. 49), after the example of 
Mronius, impartially collects all that the 
fathers have said on the subject of this im- 
plant law, whose spirit was long afterwards 
wmed by the Emperor Frederic II., Edward I. 
of England, and other Christian princes who 
■signed after the twelfth century. 


assent of the understanding, but with * 
tlie warmth of afiebtion, and perhaps 
with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrificed the pleasure of dress and 
luxury ; and renounced, for the praise 
of chastity, the soft endearments of 
conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic of» 
real or apparent sanctity, was choden to 
direct their timorous conscience, and to 
amuse the vacant tenderness of their 
heart; and the unbounded confidence 
which they hastily bestowed was often 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts, i^ho 
hastened from the extremities of the 
East to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, 
the privileges of the monastic profession. 
By their contempt of the world, they 
insensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages, the lively attachment, per- 
haps of a young and beautifnl woman, 
the delicate plenty of an opulent house- 
hold, and the respectful homage of the 
slaves, the freed men, and the clients of a 
senatorial family. The immense for- 
tunes of the Koman ladies were gradu- 
ally consumed in lavish alms and ex- 
pensive pilgrimages ; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the 
first, or possibly the sole place, in the 
testament of his spiritual daughter, 
still presumed to declare, with the 
smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was 
only the instrument of charity, and the 
steward of the poor. The lucrative, 
but dismeeful trade,* which was ex- 
ercised Dy the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had 
provoked the indignation of a super- 
stitiouB age ; and two of the most re- 
spectable of the Latin fathers very 
honestly confess, that the ignominious 
edict of Valentiuian was just and necess- 
ary ; and that the Christian priests 
had deserved to lose a privilege which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, chario- 
teers, and the ministers of idols. But 
1 The expressions whidi I have used arc. 
temperate and feeble, if compared with theP 
vehement invectives dF Jerome (tom. 1. p. 18, 
45, 144, &c.). In his turn he was reproached 
with the guilt which he imputed to his brother 
monks ; and the SoAtTatu». the VerHpdliaf was 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow 
Paula (tom. li. p. 868). He undoubtedly poe- 
sessed the affections both of the mother and 
the daughter, but he declares that he never 
abused his influence to any sellUih or sensual 
pur}rose. 
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*thc wisilom and authority of the legis- 
lator are seldom victorious in a contest 
with the vigilant dexterity of private 
interest ; and *'Jeroino, or Ambrose, 
might patiently acquiesce in the justice 
of an inelTectual or salutary law. If 
•'jhe ecclesiastics were checked in the 
pursiut of personal emolument, they 
would exert a more laudable industry 
to increase the wealth of the church, 
and dignify their covetousness with the 
specious names of piety and patriotism/ 

JDamasus, bishop of Rome, who was 

Ambition ftnd constrained to stigmatize 
the avarice of his clergy 
of Roma. ^ by the publication of the 

AD. 366 384. Valentiniau, had 

the good sense, or the good fortune, to 
engage in his service the zeal and 
abilities of the learned Jerome; and 
tlie grateful saint has celebrated the 
merit and purity of a v^cry ambiguous 
character.* But the splendid vices of 
the church of Rome, under the reign of 
Valeiitinian and Damasus, have been 
curiously observed by the historian 
Ammianus, who delivers his impartial 
sense in these expressive, words ; “ The 
prefecture of Juventius was accom- 
panied with peace and plenty ; but the 
tranquillity of his government was soon 
disturbed by a bloody sedition of the 
distracted people. The ardour of 
I)ain;isii.s juid Ur.siuus to seize the 
episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary 
measure of human ambition. Tliey 
contended with the rage of party ; tlic 
quarrel was maintaineil by the wounds 
and death of their followers ; ainl the 
prefect, unable to resist or to appease 
the tumult, was constrained by superior 
violence to retire into the suburbs. 
Damasus prevailed ; the well-disputed 
victory remained on the side of his fac- 
tion ; one hundred and thirty-seven 

1 Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi ct 
*aurigie, et icorta, hwrediiates caiiiunt ; solis 
tiUrufia ac monacMa hac lege |)rohil>titur. Ct 
non prohibetur a perHecutoribus, oed a priii- 
cifiibus Chrietianis. Nec de lege queror ; eed 
doleo cur iiytruarimua hanc legem, .leronie 
(torn. i. p. 18) discreetly insinuates tbe secret 
))olicy of his patron Damasus. 

'•< 'J'hree words of Jerome, mnctcB memorim 
I)fi4n4iMu», (tom. ii. p. 10»), wash away all his 
suins, and blind the devout eyes of TUlemont 
(Meiu. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 88U-424). 


dead bodies^ were found in the Badlit'e. 
ii Sicininus,* where the ChristLans hold 
their religious assemblies ; and it was 
long before the angry minds of the 
people resumed their accustomed tran- 
quillity. When I consider the splendour 
of tlie capital, 1 am not astonished that 
so valuable a prize should inflame the 
desires o/ ambitious men, and produce 
the fiercest and most obstinate contests. 
The successful candidate is secure” that 
he will be enriched by the .oirerings 
of matrons ;3 that as soon as his dres.s 
i.s composed with becoming care and 
elegance, he may prodbed in his chariot 
throngb the streets of Rome and 
that the sumptuousnes.s of the Inipcri.il 
table will not equal the profuse and 
delicate entertainments provided by 
the taste, and at the expense of the 
Roman pontiffs. How much njore 
rationally (continuc.s the honest I’agan) 
would those pontiffs consult their true 
happiness if, instead of alleging the 
grcatiie.SH of the city as an excuse for 
their manners, they W’dild imitate the 
exemplary life of some provincial 
bishops, whose temperance ami so- 
briety, whose mean apparel and down- 
cast looks, recommended their ])nrc ami 
modest virtue to the Deity, and hi.s 
true worshippers. *’5 The schism of 

Damasus and Hrsiuus 

1 .lerome liimself is forced to allow, crudeliFi 
simw inturfecliones Uiversi Bexds perpetratHS (in 
Chron. p. 1 8G). Jiut an original Mtl or petitiot 
of two presbyters of the adverse party, l^as un- 
accountably escaped. They aflirm that tii« 
doors of the basilica were burnt, and that tlie 
roof was untiled ; that Damasus marciicd nx 
the head of his own clergy, grave digger-..* 
charioteers, and hired gladiators ; that none of 
his party were killed, but that one han<lrud and 
sixty dead bodies were found. This petition i.s 
piililished V>y th^P. Sirmend, in the first volume 
of his works. 

The liasilica of Bicininus, or Liberlus, is 
proimbly the church of Sancta Maria Maggiore, 
on the i'^squiline Hill. Baronins, a.o. 8(17, Mo. 
3 ; and Donatus, Koma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. 
c. 8, f». 462. 

Tiic enemies of Damasus styl^ him At/ris- 
Cfilpi us AfatroiMrum, the ladies ear-scratcher. 

* (Gregory Nasianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) de- 
scribes tiie pride and luxurv of the prelates who 
reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, 
fiery steeds, numerous train, &c. The crowd 
gave way as to a wild beast. 

6 Ammian. xxvli. 8. Ferpetuo Numini, 
vsrUtjue ejus cultoribus. The incomparable 
pliancy of a polytheist I 
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^)y the exile of the latter ; an A the | 
wisdom of the .prefect Pnetextatiia* r#- ' 
sloreil the tranquillity of the city. 
Pi'ictextatus was a philosophic Pagan, 
a man of learning, of taste, and polite* 
ness, who disguised a reproach in the 
form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasits, that if he could obtain the 
bisliopric of Rome, he himself would 
immediately embrace the Christian 
relig^rm.® This lively picture of the 
wealth and luxury of the popes in the 
fourth "century, becomes the more 
curious, as it represents tl»e intermedi- 
ate degree between the humble poverty 
of the apostolic fisherman, and the 
royal sfcite of a temporal princ<y, whose 
dominions extend from the confines of 
Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the sulfrage of the generfils 

Forein wan. ^vnd of the army commit- 

A 1). 364 376 SCCptrC of tllO 

Homan Empire to the hands of Valen- 
tiuinn, his reputation In arms, his mili- 
tary skill and experience, and his rigid 
attachment to the forms as well as 
spirit of ancient discipline, were the 
principal motives of their judicious 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, 
who pressed him to nominate his col- 
league, was j list i lied by the dangerous 
situation of public ailairs ; and V alen- 
tinian hinn^.lf was conscious that the 
abilities ortho most active mind were 
unequal to the defence of the distant 
frontiers of an in vailed monarchy. As 
soon as the death of Julian had relieved 
tlie barbarians from the terror of his 
name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine 

I Aniniianus, who makes a fair report of his 
prefecture (xxvii. 0), styles him pneclanu in- 
dolis ,^avitatisque senator (xxil. 7, anil Vales, 
ad loc.) A curious inscription (Gruter MOII. 
No. 2), records, in two coluipns, his religious 
and civil honours, tn one line he was Pontiff 
of tile Sun, audof Vesta, Augur, Quindeceravir, 
llieropliant, Ac. &c. In the other, 1. Qusestor 
CHiididatus, more probably titular. 2. Prsetor. 
8. <'orr?ctorof Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Con- 
sular of i.,ubitania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 
0. I’refect of ICoine. 7. Prmtorian prefect of 
Italy, s. lllyricum. 0. Consul elect ; but 
he dieii before the beginning of the year 385. 
See 'i'illeinuiit, II ist. des Einpereurs. tom. v. p. 
241, 736. 

Facite me Eomaiiffi urbls eplscopum ; at ero 
protinus Ciirlstianua (Jorom. tom. ii. p. IGD). 
It is more than probable, that Damasus would 
not have purchased his conversion at such a 
price. 


and conijucat excited the nations of the. 
East, of the North, and of tke South, 
'riicir inroads were often vexatious, anil 
sometimes formidable ;«but, during the 
twelve years of the reign of Valentiniau 
his lirmness and vigilance protected his 
own dominions, and his powerful genius 
seemed to inspire and direct the fcebl^ 
counsels of his brother. Perliaps the 
method of annals would more forcibly 
express the urgent and divided cares of 
the two emperors ; but the attention of 
the reader, likewise, would be dis- 
tracted by a tedious and desultory 
narrative. A separate view of the tivo 
great theatres of M ar — 1. Germany ; 
II. liritain ; IIT. Africa ; IV. The East; 
and, V. The J)anube — will iinpre.ss a 
more distinct image of the military 
.st;itc of the empire under the reigns of 
Valentiniau and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Aleinanni 
hiiii been olleiuied by the 
harsli and haughty be- ^ 
havioiir of Ursaeius, master of the 
oflices ; * wlio, by an aet of unseason- 
able parsimony, bed dfininished the 
value as well as the quantity of the 
presents to which tlicy were entitled, 
cither from custom or The Aiemanni 
treaty, on the accession lavaue oaui. 
of a new emperor. They expressed, 
and they coinmiinicatcil to their 
eountrymeu their strong sense of the 
national allVont, The irascible minds 
of the cliiefs were exasperated by the 
suspicion of contempt, and the martial 
youth crowaled to their standard, lie- 
fore Valentiniau could pass the x\lps, 
the villages of Gaul were in ilames ; 
before his general ilagalaiphus could 
encounter tlie Aiemanni, they had se- 
cured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germany. In the beginning 
of the ensuing year, the military force 
of the whole nation, in deep and solid 
columns, broke through the barrier of 
the Rhine during the severity of 
northern winter. Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally wounded ; 
and the standard of the Heruli and 
Batayians fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, who displayed with insult- 

1 Ammlan. zxvl. 6. Toleslus odds a long and 
good note on the master of the oUloee. 
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*ing shouts and menaces, the trophy of 
their victory. The standard was re- 
covered, but the Batavians had not 
••edeemed the shame of their disgrace 
wd flight in the eyes of their severe 
judge. It was the opinion of Valen- 
jjnian that his soldiers must learn to 
fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. The 
troops were solemnly assembled ; and 
the trembling Batavians were enclosed 
within the circle of the Imperial army. 
Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
and, as if he disdained to pimisli 
cowardice witli death, he inflicted a 
stain of indelible ignominy on the 
officers whose misconduct and pusillan- 
imity were found to be the first occa- 
sion of the defeat. The Batavians were 
degraded from their rank, stripped of 
their arms, and condemned to bo sold 
for slaves to the highest bidder. At 
this tremendous sentence the troops fell 
prostrate on the ground, deprecated 
the indignation of their sovereign, and 
protested tliat, if he would indulge 
them in another trial, they would ap- 
prove themselves not unworthy of the 
name of Romans, and of his soldiers. 
Valentinian, with affected reluctance, 
yielded to their entreaties ; the Batavi- 
an.s resumed tlieir arms ; and, w'ith 
their arms, the invincible resolution of 
wiping away their disgrace in the blood 
of the Alernanni.' The principal com- 
mand was declined by JJagalaiphus ; 
and that experienced general, who had 
represented perhaps with too much 
prudence the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had the mortification, 
before the end of the campaign, of 
seeing his rival Jovinus convert those 
difficulties into a decisive advantage 
over the scattered forces of the barbari- 
ans. At the head of a well-disciplined 
Of fvalry, infantry, 
and light troops, Jovinus 
advanced with cautious and rapid steps 
to Scarponna,’* * in the territory of 

I Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zoslmus, 1. iv. p. 208. 
The disgrace of the Batavians is suppressed by 
the contemporary soldier, from a regard for 
Military hononr, which could not affect a Greek 
iketoridan of the succeeding age. 

* See D'AnvUle, Notice de I'Andenne Gaule, 

* CSuurpdgne on the Moselle. Mattnert.-»M, 


Metz, where he surprised a large divi-* 
sfon of the Alcmanni before they had 
time to run to their arms, and flushed hia 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy 
and bloodless victory. Another divi- 
sion, or ratheF army of the enemy, after 
the cruel and wanton devastation of 
the adjacent country, reposed them- 
selves on^ the shady banks of the Mo- 
selle. Jovinus, who had viewed the 
ground with the eye of a general, fnatle 
Jiia silent approach through a (Jeep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly 
perceive the indolent' security of the 
ijermaus. Some wertj bathing their 
huge lipibs in the river ; others \vero 
combiug their long and flaxen hair ; 
others, again, were swallowing large 
draughts of rich and delicious wine. 
On a sudden they heard the sound of 
tJie Roman trumpet; they saw the 
enemy in their camp. Astonishment 
produced disorder ; disorder was fol- 
lowed by flight and dismay ; and tlie 
confused multitude of the bravest 
warriors was pierced by the swords and 
javelins of the legionaries and auxi- 
liaries The fugitives escaped to the 
third, and most considerable camp, in 
the Catalaunian Plains, near Chalons iii 
Champagne ; the straggling detachments 
were hastily recalled to their standard : 
and the Barbarian chiefs, ilkirined and 
admonished by the fate of their com- 
panions, prepared to encounter, in a de- 
cisive battle, the victorious forces of 
the lieutenant of Valentinian. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a 
whole summer’s day, with equal valour 
and with alternate success. The Ro- 
mans at length prevailed, with the loss 
of about twelve hundred men. Six 
thousand of the Alemaniii were slain, 
four thousand were wounded ; and the 
brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the 
banks of the Rhine, returned to Palis 
to receive tlic ajiplause of his sovereign, 
and the ensigns of the consulship for 
the ensuing year.* The triumph of the 

p. 687. The name of the Monelle, which is not 
specified by Ammlanus, is clearly understood 
by Mascou (Hitt, of the Ancient Germans, vU. 


1 The battles are described by Ammlanoe 
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iU>niaiis was indeed sullied by their 
trt atineiit of the' captive king, W'hu»i 
tli< y hung oil a gibbet, without the 
Knowledge of their indignant general. 
Ulus disgiaeeful act of cruelty, which 
niiglit be imputed to the fury of the 
troops, uas followed by tlie deliberate 
inunler of Withicab, the son of Vado- 
mair ; a (xerinan prince of a weak and 
sickly constitution, but of a ddriiig and 
lorinklable spirit. Tiic domestic assas- 
sin was instigated and protected bv the 
]i.oin:insV and the violation ot the 
laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
tlieir secret apprehension of the weak- 
ness of the tlecliniiig empire. The use 
of tlie dagger is seldom adopted in 
public councils, as long as they retain 
any confidence in the power of the 
sword. 

While the Alciiianni appeared to be 

Vaientinian their rccciit 

paiseJaud* calamities, the pride of 

***^ 1106 ^* Vaientinian W'as mortified 
by the unexpected sur- 
prisal of ^loguntiacum, or Meutz, the 
principal city of the Upper Germany. 
In tlie unsuspicious moment of a Chris- 
tian festival/ liando, a bold and artful 
chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Khine ; 
entered the defenceless town, and re- 
tired withers multitude of captives of 
either sex. Vaientinian resolved to 


of Vaientinian was exposed to imminent* 
danger by the intrepid curiosity with 
which He persisted to explore some 
secret and unguarded •path. A troop 
of barbarians suddenly rose from their 
ambuscade ; and the emperor, who 
vigorously spurred his horse down tk 
steep and slippery descent, was obliged 
to leave behind him his armour-bearer, 
and his helmet, magnificently enriched 
with gold and precious stones. At the 
signal of the general assault, the Roman 
troops encompassed and ascended the 
mountain of Solioinium on three different 
sides.* Every step which they gained 
increased their ardour and abated thci 
resistance of the enemy ; and after their 
united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the 
barbarians dow'n tbo northern descent, 
where Count Sebastian wras posted to in- 
tercept their retreat. After this signal 
victory, Vaientinian returned to his 
winter quarters at Treves, W’here he 
indulged the public joy by the exhibi- 
tion of splendid and triumphal games.* 
But the wise monarch, instead of aspir- 
ing to the conquest of Germany, con- 
fined his attention to the important and 
laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, 
against an enemy whose strength was 
renewed by a stream of daring volun- 
teers, which incessantly flowed from 
the most distant tribes of the North.* 


execute severe vengeance on the whole 
body of the nation. Count Sebastian, 
with the bands of Italy and lUyricum, 
was ordered to invade their country, 
most probably on the side of Khsetia. 
I'hc emperor in person, accompanied 
by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at 
the head of a formidable army, which 
was supported on both flanks by Jovinus 
and Severus, the t?wo masters-gcneral of 
the cavalry and infantry of the West. 
The Aleinanni, unable to prevent the 
devastation of their villages, fixed their 
camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountain, ^ in the modern duchy of 
Wirtembcrc, and resolutely expected 
the approach of the Romans. The life 

(xxrll. 2), and by Zoalmus (1. iv. p. 209) ; \7ho 
supposes Vaientinian to have been present. 

^ Studio Bolioitante nostrorum, occubuit. 
Ammian. xxvii.ao. 

* FrobaUj Easter. Wagner.-~M 


^ The expedition of Vaientinian is related 
by Ammianus (xxvli. 10) ; and celebrated by 
Ausonius (Mosell. 421, &c.), who foolishly 
supposes that the Romans were ignorant of the 
sources of the Danube. 

2 Immanis enim natio, jam inde sb incuna- 
bulis primis varietate cosuum imminuta ; ita 
BRspius adolescit, ut fuisse longis sieculis lesti* 
metur Intacta. Aniniian. xxviii. 5. The count 
de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I'Europe, tom. vi. 
p. 370) ascribes the fecundity of the Alemanni 
to their easy adoption of strangers, t 
* Mannert is unable to fix the position of 
Solicinium. llaefelin (in Conun. Acad. Elect. 
Paiat. V. 14) conjectures Schwetzingen, near 
Heidelberg. See Wagner’s note. St. Martin, 
Suitz in Wiriemburg, near the sources of tba 
Necker. St. Martin, iii. 339.— M. 

t *”i'his explanation," says Mr. Malthus, 
“ pnly^emovcs the difficulty a little further off. 
It makes the earth rest upon the tortoise, but 
does not tell uo on what the toitoise rests. We 
may still ask what northern resei'voir supplied 
this incessant stream of daring adventurers? 
Montesquieu's solution of the problem will, 1 
think, hardly be admitted (Grandeur et Deca- 
dence des Romaius, o. 19, p. 187), • * • * Tht 
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V Th(! liiinks of tbo Rhine,* from its source 
to tho straits of the ocean, were 
closely plan toil with strong castles and 
convenient tofv^’crs ; new works and 
now arms were invented by the in- 
gomiity of a prince wlio w'as skilled in 
^lie mechanical arts ; and Ins numerous 
levies of Roman and barbarian youth 
were severely trained in all the exercises 
of w’ar. The progress of the work, which 
was sometimes opposed by modest repro- 
sentatiuns and somi'times by hostile 
attempts, secured the tranquillity of 
(Jaul (hiring the nine subsefjuent years 
of tluj administration of V^'llelltinian. * 
That prudent emperor, w*ho diligently 

1 Ammian. xxviii. V. Zosimus, 1. iv. p 214. 
The youn;.:ir Victor mentions the mechanical 
genius ot \ alcntinian, nova anna ineUitari; 
tingcre terra hcu limo simulacra. 

whuli! difficulty, however, is at once removed if 
apply to the (ieriuau nations, at that time, 
a tHi.t whloli is K(i generally known to have 
occurred in America, and suppose that, when 
not chcc.Iccd hy wars and famine, tliey increased 
at a rate that would double their numbers in 
twcnt.V'hve or thirty years. The i>ropiiety and 
even the necesHity ot applying this rate of in- 
crease to the inliabitanti of aticicut Germany, 
will htrikin','ly appear from that most valuable 

{ licture of their manners which has been left us 
)y Tacitus ('t'uc. de Mor. Germ, in to 20). * * * 
^Vith tlu*.se inarinerH, and a habit of enterprise 
and emigration, which w'ould naturally remove 
all fears about providing for a family, it is 
difficult to conceive a society with a stronger 
pnnci]>le of increase in it, and we nee at once 
that iirolitic souice of armies and colonies 
against wliich the force of the Human Eiupire so 
long struggled with dUliculty, and under which 
it ultimately sunk, it is not iirobable that, for 
two xiehods together, or even for one, the popu- 
lation within the conflnea of Germany ever 
doubled its(df in twenty-five yeais. 'J'hefr per- 
petual wars, the rude slate of agriculture, and 
particularly the very strange custom adopted by 
most of the tiibes of marking liieir barriers by 
extensive deserts, w'ould prevent any very great 
actual increase of numbers. At no one period 
could the country be called well peopled, 
though it was often redundant In population. 
* * * Instead of clearing their forests, draining 
their swamps, and rendering their soil fit to 
supiMirt an extended poiiuiatioii they found it 
more congenial to their martial habits and im- 
4 >aticnt dispositions to go in quest of food, of 
plunder, or of glory, into otlier countries." 
Atalthiis on Population, i. p. 12S.— G. 

* 'Jhe course of the Necker was liicewise 
strongly guarded. The hyperbolical eulogy of 
Syinmachiis asserts that the Meeker first be- 
cstue known to the Komans by the cun(|uests 
ami fortitlcalioiiHuf Valentinian. Munoprimuin 
victoriis tuis extemus tluvius publlcatur. ( Jau- 
deat servitute, captivus innotuit. Hymm. Orat. 
p. 


practised the wise maxims of Diocletiuut 
was studious to foment The Bureuwiiaiu, 
and excite the intestine di- 
visions (jf the tribes of (icrmany. About 
the inuhile ot the fourth century, the 
countries, pcqhaps of Lusacc and Thurin- 
gia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
occupied by the vague dominion of the 
liuittiUXpiANS ; a w^arlike and numerous 
people,*' of the Vandal race,* whose 
obscure name insensibly sw'ellcd into a 
pow'erful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a flourishing province. 'J'he 
most remarkable circumstance in ths 
ancient manners of the liurgundians, 
appears to have been the diflcience of 
their civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion. The appellation of Hendinoa was 
given to the king or general, and the 
title of Siuifftus to the high-inicst, cjt 
the nation. The person of the priest 
was sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; 
but the temporal government was hehl 
by a voiy precarious tcmiriJ. If the 
events of war accused the courage or 
conduct of the king, he w'as immeihatcly 
deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible tor the 
fertility of the earth, and the regularity 
of the seasons, which seemed to fall 
more properly withm the sacerdotal 
department. “ The disputed possession 
of some salt-pits^ engaged t!^ Alcmaimi 
and the Ruigundian.s m fieqneiit eon- 
tests : the latter were easily tempted 
by the secret solicitations and liberal 

^ 'BellicoRos et pubia immensw viribus afflu- 
entcfl ; oil i<Ieo metuepdoa finitimis uuiversia. 
Aminian. xxviii. Ti. 

1 am always apt to Buapect liiatoriana and 
travellers of iui]>roving extraordinary facts into 
gcncial laws. AminianuB ascribes a siniilar 
custom to Egypt ; ami the Chinese have im- 
puted it to the Ta-tsiu, or Homan Empire (I>6 
Guignes, Hist, des Hunsf tom. ii. part i. p. 79). 

Salinarum finiumque caus& Alciuannis ssepe 
jurgabant. Amtnian. xxviii. &. Possibly they 
disjiuted thn ]iOBseasion of the Sala, a river 
whicli produced salt, and which had been the 
object of ancient contention. Tacit. Annal. 
ziii. 67, and Lipsius ad loc. 

* According to the general opiflion the Bur- 
gundians formed a Gothic or Vandalic tribe, 
who from the banks of the lower Vistula, made 
incursions, on one side towards Transylvania, 
on the other towards the centre of Germany. 
All that remains of the Burgundian language is 
Gothic. * * Nothing in their customs indicates 
a different origin. Malte Brun. Geog* tom. L Pb 
399 (edit. 1881).--M. 
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A of the emperor ; and their fabulous The land was covered by the forti 6 c«i • 
<lt-«t ont from the Roman soldiers, ti'^na of Valentiniiin ; but ~ 
li.ul fi»riiierly been left to garrison the the sea-coast of (Taul and * ■«om. 
loi tresses of Driisiis, was admitted with I Brit 4 iiii was exposed to iJhe depredation? 
mutual credulity, as it was conducive | of the Saxons. That celebrated name, 
111 mutual interest.' An army of four- in which we have a dear and domestic 
score thousand Riirgundiaus soon ap- interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ,*• 
)u.‘arcd on the hanks of the Rliinc, and and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly 
jinpatiently re»|uircd the &uj)nort and marks the narrow neck of the Cimhric 
suhsidies M’hicli Valciitininn Tiad pro- Peninsula, and three small islands to- 
mised; hut they were amused with wards the mouth of the Klhe.‘ This 
txouses gind delays, till fit length, aftc*r contracted territory, the present Duchy 
I fruitless expectation, they were com- of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was 
pelled to retire. Tlie arms and fortifica- incapable of pouring forth the in- 
tioiis of the (xain& frontier checked the exhaustible swarms of Saxons who 


fury of their just resentment ; ajfd their 
massacre of the captives .served to em- 
bitter the hereditary feud of the Burgun- 
dians and the Alemauiii. The incon- 
stancy of a wise prince may, perhaps, 
he explained by some alteration of cir- 
cumstances ; and, ^jerhaps, it was tlic 
original design of Valentinian to intimi- 
diito, rather than to destroy, as the 
balance of power would have been 
eipially overturned by the extirpation 
ot eitlier of the German nations. Among 
the princes of the Alenianiii, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had Ji-ssumed 
the arts of a soldier and a statcsimin, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The 


reigned over the ocean, who filled the 
British Island with their language, their 
laws, and their colonies ; and who so 
long defended the liberty of the North 
against the arms of Charlemagne.® The 
solution of this difficulty is easily de- 
rived from the similar manners and 
loose constitution of the tribes of 
Germany, which were blended with 
each other by the sliglitcst accidents of 
war or friendship. IIic situation of 
the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of 
fishermen and pirates ; and the success 
of their first adventures would naturally 
excite tlie emulation of their bravest 


emperor himself, W'itli a light and un- 
encumbered’ band, condescended to pass 
the Rhine, marched fifty miles into the 
country, and would infallibly have 
seized the object of his pursuit, if his 
judicious measures had not been de- 
feated by the impatience of the troops, 
Macrianus was afterwards admitted to 
the honour of a personal conference 
with the emperor; and the favou:*s 
which he received, fixed him, till the 
hour of his death, a steady and sincere 
friend of the republic.® 


countrymen, who were impatient of the 
gloomy solitude of their wotxla and 
mountains. Nvery tide might float 
down the Kibe w’holo fleets of canocb, 
filled with hardy and intrepid associ- 
ates, w'ho aspired to bcliohl the nn- 
hoiindcd prospect of the ocean, and to 
taste the wealth and luxury of unknow^ii 
worlds. It should seem probable, how • 
ever, that the most numerous auxiliaries 
of the Saxons were fnrnislieal by tlie 
nations wlio dwelt along tlie sliores of 
the Baltic. They jiossctiscd JU-ms and 


1 Jam Incle temporibus priscis Boliolera se 
esBe KomaDamliurKundii sciunt : and the vague 
tradition gradually assumed a more regular 
form ((.)ro8. 1. vil. c. 32). It Is annihilated by 
the decisive^anthority of Pliny, who composed 1 
the History of Drusus, and served in Germany | 
(Plin. 8ecund. Epist. 111. 5), within sixty years 
after the death of that hero. i>rmwnoTum gerura 
QUlnque ; Vlndill, quorum pars JiurgundiovM, 
CK. (Hist. Natur. iv. 28.) 

^ The wars and negotiations, relative to the 
Burmindians and .^emanni, are distinctly re- 
lated by Ammianua Marcellinua(xxviii. ft. xxlx. 
ife XXX. S). Oroalas (1. vii. c. 82), and the 


Chronicles of Jeronte and Cassiodorus lix some 
dates and add some circunistflncei;. 

* 'EtI rif rtif 

j\t lJ>e northern extremity of 
peninsula (the (.’iinbric promontory of I'iiwy, 
iv. 27), Ptolemy Oxes the remnant of the Ciwhri. 
He Alls the interval between the Saxons and the 
Cimbri with six obscure tribes, who were united, 
as early as tlu* sixth century, under the national 
apiiellation of 1)111163. See Cluver, German. 
Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 2.3. 

^ U. H’AnvUie (Etabliaaement dea Etata d« 
TEurope, Ac., p. ltf-26). liaa marked the exten- 
sive limita of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 
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*Bliip3, tlie art of navigation, and the 
habits of naval war ; but the diiiioulty 
of issuing through the northern columns 
of Hercules^ (Vfrhich, during several 
months of the year, are obstructed with 
ice) confined their skill and courage 
lyithin the limits of a spacious lake. 
The inimour of the successful armaments 
which sailed from the mouth of the 
Elbe, would soon provoke tlicin to cross 
the narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and to 
launch their vessels on tlie great sea. 
The various troops of pirates and adven- 
turers, who fought under the same 
standard, were insensibly united in a 
permanent society, at first of rapine, 
and afterwards of government. A 
military confederation was gradually 
moulded into a national body, by the 
gentle operation of marriage and con- 
sanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, 
who solicited the alliance, accepted the 
name and laws of the Saxons. If the 
fact were not established by the most 
unquestionable evidence, we should 
appear to abuse the credulity of our 
readers, by the description of the vessels 
in which the Saxon pirates ventured to 
■port in the waves of the German Ocean, 
the British Channel, and the Bay of 
Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of liglit 
timber, but the sides and upper works 
consisted only of wicker, with a cover- 
ing of strong hides.’* In the course of 
their slow and distant navigations, they 
must always have been exposed to the 
danger, and very frequently to the mis- 

1 The fleet of Dnisus had failed in their 
attempt to paaa, or even to approach, the Swwnd 
(styled, from an obvious resemblance, the 
columna of Hercules), and the naval enterprise 
was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German. 
0 . 34). The knowledge which the Kotnans ac- 
quired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 
45), was obtained by their land journeys in 
search of amber. 

8 Quin et Aremoricuspiratsm Soxotm tractus 

Sperabat ; cui pelle salum sulcare Britan- 
c num 

Ludns; et assuto glaucum mare flndere 
lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 
The genius of Cassar imitated, for a particular 
service, these rude but light vessels, which 
were likewise used by the natives of Britain 
(Comment, de Bell. Civil, i. 61, and Guichardt, 
Kouveauz Memotres Militaires, tom. iL p. 41, 
42). The British vessels would now astonish 
the genius of Cnsar. 


fortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval* 
atinals of the Saxons were undoubtedly 
filled with the accounts of the losses 
which they sustained oii tb.e coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit 
of tlie pirates, braved the perils both of 
the sea and of the shore ; their skill was 
couflrmed by the habits of enterprise ; 
the meanest of their mariners was alike 
capable of handling an oar, of rearing a 
sail, or of conducting a vessel ; anil the 
Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a 
tempest, which concealed their design, 
and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.* 
After they had aciiuired an accurate 
knowledge of tlie maritime provinces 
of the West, they extended the scene 
of their depredations, and the most 
sequestered places had no reason to pre- 
sume on their security. The Saxon 
boats drew so little water, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or a hun- 
dred miles up the great rivers ; their 
weight was so inconsiderable, that they 
were transported on waggons from one 
river to another ; and the pirates who 
iiad entered the mouth of the Seine or 
of the iihine, might descend with the 
rapid stream of the Rhone into the 
Mediterranean. Under the reign of 
Valentinian, the maritime provinces of 
Gaul were aillictod by the Saxons; a 
military count was statiflt^d for the 
defence of the sea-coast, or Armoricau 
limit ; and that officer, who found his 
stren^h or his abilities unequal to the 
task, implored the assistance of Severus, 
master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, 
were forced to relinquish their spoil, 
and to yield a select band of their tall 
and robust youth to serve in the Im- 
perial armies., They stipulated only a 
safe and honourable* retreat ; and the 
condition was readily granted by the 
Roman general, who meditated an act 
of perfidy,® imprudent as it was in* 

1 The best original account of the Saxos 
pirates may bo found in Sidonitfs Apollinarii 
(1. viii. epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Blrmond.), and thi 
best commentary in the Abb4 du Bos (Hist. 
Critique de la Monarchic FranQoise, &c., tom. 
1. 1. i. c. 16, p. 148-155. See likewise p. 77, 73). 

Ammian. (xzviii. 5) justlfles this breach of 
faith to pirates and robbers ; and Oroslus (1. viL 
c. 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt 
virtute atque agilitate terribiles. 
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iiltinii&!i, ^oli f^inahied alt?^ 

and in dtms t6 tntenge the fate ol his 
count^nien. I'be ptemature eagernese 
of the infantry, who were secretly posted 
in a deep valley, betrayed the am- 
buscade ; and they would perhaps have 
fallen the victims of their own treachety, 
if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed 
by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their com- 
panionsj and to overwhelm the un- 
daunted *vaIoar of the Saxons. Some 
of the prisonetto Were siived from the 
edge of the sWord, to shed their blood 
Jh the amphitheatre : and the orator 
Symmachds complains, that tweniy- 
ftine of those desperate savages, by 
strangling themselves With their own 
bands, liad disappointed the amusement 
of the public. Yet the polite and philo- 
sopliic citizens of Rome were impressed 
with the deepest horror, when they 
were informed that the Saxons con- 
secrated to the gods the tithe of their 
human spoil, and that they ascertained 
by lot the objects of the barbarous sacri- 
fice.* 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians 
n. Britain. Th« and Trojans, of Scaiidiiia- 
Scota and Picta. yians and Spaniards, 
which flattered the pride and amused 
the creduUfy of emr rude ancestors, 
have insensibly vanished in the light of 
science and philosophy.* The present 
age is satisfied with the simple and 
rational opinion, that the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland were gradu- 
ally peopled from the adjacent continent 
of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to 
the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, 
the memory of a Celtic origin was dis- 
tinctly preserved, in the perpetual re- 
semblance of language, df religion, and 

1 Symmachus (1. il. eplst. 46), still presumes 
to mention the sacred names of Socrates and 
philosophy. SidonluB, bishop of Clermont, 
might condemn (1. viii. epist. 6), with less in- 
consiateaGy, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

2 In the beginning ol the last century, the 
learned .Oahvden was obliged to undermine, 
with xe^ctful scepticism, the romance of 
Brutvswe ^l^jaD, who is now hurled m silent 
oblivion with Scofo, the dau^r of Phwjoh, 

present condition, ^asp at any .vi^^pns.iff ithfar 
past or future glory. 


of manners : and the peculiar characters 
of the British tribes might be naturally 
ascribed to the influence of accidentat 
and local circumstances.^ The Roraaii 
Province was reduced to the state of 
civilised and peaceful servitude : the; 
rights of savage freedom were cou-« 
tracted to the narrow limits of Cale- 
donia. The inhabitants of that uorthern 
region were divided, as early as the; 
reign of Constantine, between the two 
CTeat tribes of the Scots and of th© 
PiCTS,® who have since experienced a very 
diflerent fortune. The power and 
almost the memory of the Ficts have 
been extinguished by their successful 
rivals; and the Scots, after maintaining 
lor ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, liavo multiplied, by an equal 
and voluntary union, the honours of the 
English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mai‘k the ancient dis- 
tinction of the Scots and Piets. Th© 
former were the men of the hills, and 
the latter those of the plain. Th© 
eastern coast of Caledonia may be con- 
sidered as a level and fertile country,, 
which, even in a rude state of tillage,, 
was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of corn ; and the epithet of 
cruitmchf or wheat-eaters, expressed the 
contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous 

1 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, 
miglit remark the Oerman or Spanish com- 
plexion of some British tribes. But it was 
their sober deliberaie opinion: “Inunlvcrsum 
tamen mstimanti Gallos vicinum solum oc- 
cupAsse credibile est. Eorum sacra depre- 
hendas . . . sormo baud multam diversus (in 
Vlt, Agricol. c. xi.).” C«sar had observed their 
common religion (Comment, de. Bello Gallico, 
vi. 13) ; and in his time the emigration from 
the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at least an 
historical event (v. 10). Camden, the British 
Btrabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine 
antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. 

S In tlie dark and doubtful paths of Calo- 
(Ionian antiquity, I have chosen fnr my guides 
two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly tiuali- 
fied for that oflice. See Critical Dissertatioq,s 
on the Origin, Antiquities, &c., of the Cale. 
donians, by Dr. John Maepherson. l^ndon, 
1768, in 4to : and, Introduction to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Mac- 
pherson, Esq., London. 1778, in 4to., thM edit. 
Dr. Maepherson was a minister in the Isle of 
Skye ; and it is a circumstance honourable for 
the present nge that a work, replete with erudi- 
tion and criticism, should have been compoeeJ 
in the moat remote of the Hebrides. 
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"Highl.uicler. Tlie LMiltivsitioii of tho 
eartU might introduce a more accurate 
Kcnaratioii of pr^jmrty, and the habits 
of a sedentary life ; but the love of 
arms and i-apine was still the ruling 
passion of the Picta ; and their warriors, 
f.’ho 8trij)ped themselves for a day of 
battle, were distiiigiiished, in the eyes 
of the Romans, by the strange fashion 
of painting tlicir naked botUcs with 
gaudy colours and fantastic iigures. 
Tile western i^art of Caledonia irregu- 
larly rises into wihl and barren Utils, 
M’hich scarcely repay tho toil of the 
husbandman, and are most prolitably 
used f()r the pasture of cattle. The 
Highlanders were condemne<l to the 
o«u’upatioii of sln*ph(jrds and hunters ; 
and as they seldom w^ere tixeil to any 
permanent habitation, they ac(|uired 
the expressive name of Scots, which, 
in tho Celtic tongue, is said to be equi- 
valent to that of warnlnrra, or vaf/rati(H. 
Tho inhabitants of a barren land wore 
arged to seek a frc.sh supply of food in 
die waters, 'riie deep lakws and bays 
which intersect their country areplenti- 
tully stored witli ti.sh ; and they gradu- 
ally ventured to cast their nets in the 
waves of the ocean. The vicinity of 
the Hebrides, so profusely scattered 
along the western coast of {Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved 
their skill ; and they acquired, by slow 
<*egrees, the art, or rather the habit, of 
managing their boats in a tempestuous 
sea, and of steering tlieir nocturnal 
courso by the light of the well-known 
stars. The two bold headlands of 
Caledonia almost touch the shores of a 
spacious island, which obtained, from 
-ts luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of 
Orem ; and has jireserved, with a slight 
alteration, the name of Erin, or lerue, 
or Ireland. Is is probable that in some 
remote period of antiquity, the fertile 
plains of Ulster received a colony of 
Hungry Scots ; and that the straiigera 
of the North, who had dared to en- 
counter the arms of tho legions, spread 
their conquests over tho savage and un- 
warliko natives of a solitary island. It 
is certain, that in the declining age of 
the Roman Empire* Caledonia, Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by 


the Scots, and that the kindred tribes,* 
vfbo were often associated in military 
enterprize, were deeply affected by the 
various accidents of their mutual for- 
tunes. They long cherished tlie lively 
tradition of tlieir common name and 
origin ; and tlio missionaries of tho 
Isle of Saints, who diffused the light of 
(Miri.stiaiuty over North Jiritain, estab- 
lished the vain opinion that tlieir Irish 
countrymen were the natural as*well 
as spiritual fathers of the JScottjsh race. 
The loose ami obscure tradition has 
been preserved by tho Venerable Bede, 
who scattered some rtiys of light over 
the darV.ness of the eighth century. On 
this slight fiiuiulation, a huge supev- 
stnictiire of fable was grailnafly reared 
by tho bards and the monks ; two 
orders of men who equally abused tlie 
privilegeof fiction. The Scottish nation, 
with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish 
genealogy ; and the annals of a long 
line of imaginary kings have bLcn 
adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and 
the classic elegance of Buchanan. * 

1 The Irish descent of the Scots has been 
revived in the last niouients of Us decay, and 
strenuously 8ui>i>urted, by the Rev. Mr, Whit a leer 
(Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. ]>. 430, 431 ; and 
Genuine Uistory of the lintous asserted, ke., p. 
154-2<i3). Yet lie acknowledges : 1. Tfuit tlie 
Scots of Ammianu.s Marcellinus (a.d. 340) were 
already settled in Galedonia, ^uid that the 
Koiuan authors do not afford any liints of their 
emigration from another country. 2. Tfuit aU 
the accounts of such emigrations, which iiave 
been asserted or received by J risli bards, Scotch 
historians, or English Antiquaries (Buchanan, 
Camden, Usher, Stillingtleet, iS:c.), are totally 
fabulous. 8. '/hat three of tlie Irish trilies, 
which are mentioned by Vtolemy (a.t>. 
were of Caledonian extraction. 4. Tfuit a 
younger branch of Caledonian jirinces, of the 
bouse of Fingal, acquired and possessed the 
monarchy of Ireland. After these conco-isioiM, 
the remaining di^erence between Mr. Wnitaker 
and his adversaries is hiinute and obscuie. 
I'he yenvine, history which he produces of a 
Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was trana- 
])lanted (a.d. 320) from Ireland to Caieounla, 
is built on a conjectural 8up])lenient to the Jirso 
poetry, and the feeble evidence of iLicbard of 
Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century. 
The lively spirit of the leirned and ingenious 
antiquarian has tempted him to forget the 
nature of a qnestiou, which he so vefusmently 
debates, and so decides.* 

* This controversy has not slumbered since 
the days of Gibbon. We have strenuous .ad vo- 
cates of the Flimniclan origin of the Irish ; aud 
each of the old theories, with several new ones, 
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Six years after the death of Constan t 
Tbeir invarion tine, the destructive in- 

oiBiitain. roads of the Scots and 
Piets req[iiired the presence of hU 
youngest son, who reigued in the 
Western Empire. ^ Coustaus visited 
his Biitish dominions; but we may 
fonn some estimate of the importance 
of his achievements by the language 
of paaegyric, which celebrates only 
his triumph over the elements, or, in 
other wdrds, the good fortune of a 
safe and easy passage from the port of 
Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.’ 
The calamities which the afflicted pro- 
vincials continued to experienced from 
foreign war and domestic tyranny, were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt 
administration of the eunuchs of Con- 
stantius ; and the transient relief which 
they might obtain from the virtues of 
J ulian, was soon lost by the absence and 
death of their benefactor. The sums of 
gold and silver which had been painfully 
collected, or liberally transmitted, for 
the ]mymeut of the troops, were inter- 
oepUid by the avarice of the com- 
manders, discharges, or at least ex- 
emptions, from the military service 
were publicly sold ; the distress of the 
•oUliers, who were injuriously deprived 
of tlieir and scanty subsistence, 

provoked tnem to frequent desertion ; 
the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and the highways were infested with 
robbers.® The oppression of the good, 
and the impunity of the wicked, equally 
contributed to diffuse through the is- 
land a spirit of discontent and revolt ; 
and every ambitious subject, every 
desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak 
and distracted government of Britain. 

1 Hyeme tumentes ac Bsavientes undas cal- 
eastis Ooeani sub remis vestris . . . insperatam 
imperatoria faciem liritannuB «xi)avit. Julius 
Firmicus Matemus do Errore Trufau. Bclig. p. 
404, edit. Gronov. ad calcem Miuuc. Fsul. See 
Tillemont (H^t. dea Euipereurs. turn. iv. p. 

m). 

8 libaniuB, Orat. Patent, c. xxxix. n. 1504. 
This curious i)aBBage has escaped the diligence 
of OUT British antiquaries. 

maintains its partisans. It would require 
several pages fairly to bring down tlie dispute 
to our own days, and perhaps w'e sliuuld lie no 
nearer to any satisfactory theory than Gibbon 
was.^-M. 


The hostile trilics of the North, who 
detested the pxide and power of the 
King ot the World, suspended their 
domestic feuds ; and the barliariana of 
the land and sea, the Scots, tlie Piets, 
and the Saxons, spread themselves, with 
rapid and irresistible fury, from the * 
wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. 
Every production of art and nature, 
every object of convenience and luxury, 
which they were incapable of creating 
by labour, or procuring by trade, was 
accumulated in the rich and fruitful 
province of l^ritaiu.* A philosojihcr 
may deplore the eternal discord of the 
Imitian race, but ho will confess that 
the desire of spoil is a more rational 
provocation than the vanity of con- 
(|uest. From tlio age of Constantine to 
that of the Piantagenets, this rapacious 
spirit continued to instigate the poor 
and hardy Caledonians ; but the same 
people, whose generous humanity sct.ms 
to inspire the songs of Ossian, w'as dis- 
graced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace and of the laws: of w ar. 
Their southern neighbours have felt, 
and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel 
depredations of the Scots and Ihcts p 
and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the 
Attacotti ,3 the enemies, and afterwards 
the soldiers of Valeiitiuian, are accused 
by an eye-witness of deligliting in tlio 
tiiste 01 human flesh. Wlieu they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said 
that they attacked the fihepherd rather 
than his flock ; and that they curiously 
selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts botli of males and females, wliich 
they prepared for their horrid repasts.* 

^ Tho Caledonians praised and coveted the 
gold, the steeds, the lights, 4 cg. of the utranf/er. 
See ])r. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol. ii. 

X). 343; and Mr. Macplierson’s Introduction, p. 
242-260. 

* r^)rd Lyttelton lias circumstantially related 
(History of Henry II. vol. 1. p. 18'i) and Sir 
David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (An- ^ 
nals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 00), a barbarous in- 
road of the Scots, at a time (a.d. 3137) when 
law, religion, and society must have softened 
their ])riinitive manners. 

» Attacolti bellicosa hominum natio. Am- 
mlan. xxvii. 8. Camden (Introduct p. clii.) 
has restored their true name in the text of 
Jerome. The bauds of Attacotti, which Jeromi 
had seen in Gaul, were afterwards stationed ii* 
Italy and lllyricum (Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. xl.). 

4 Com Ipse adolescentulus in Gallia vlderim 
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If in the neighbourhood of the com- 
mercial and literary town of Cilasgow 
.a race of can|;iibali} has really existed, 
'we may contemplate, in the period of 
the Scottish history, the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilised life. 
■Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
•circle of our ideas, and to encourage 
the pleasing hope that New Ze.aland 
may produce, in some fntuie age, the 
Hume of ^hc Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across 
the British channel, con- 
Jtestoration of x^eyed tlie most mel- 

Theodosius, aiiclioiy and alarming 
tidings to the cars of 
Valentinian ; and the emperor was soon 
informed that the two military com- 
anaiulcrs of the province had been sur- 
prised and cut ott TLiy the barbarians. 
•Severus, count of the domestics, was 
hastily dispatched and as suddenly 
recalled by the Court of Treves. The 
ircp resell tatioiis of Jovinus served only 
■fcij indicate the greatness of the evil ; 
.ijid after a long and serious consulta- 
xion, the defence, or rather the re- 
covery, of Britain was entrusted to the 
abilities of the brave Theodosius. The 
cxploit.s of that general, the father of 

Atiacottoa (cr Fc«iios) geiiteui Ihitannicam 
liumaiiiB vesci carnibus; et cum per silvas 
lioruoruiu greges, et armeutorara pecudumque 
TejKTiaiit, pastoriiiTi TMitfw et feminaruin pa/u/Zew 
eolere abisciudere ; et has solas ciborum dc^cias 
arbitrari. i^uch is the evidence of Jerome(tom. 
ii. p. 7r>), whose veracity I find no reason to 
question.* 

* See Dr. Parr's works, iii. 93, where he 
questions the propriety of (libbon's translation 
of this passage. The learned doctor approves 
of the veraion proposed by a Mr. Gaches, who 
would tnnko out that it was the delicate parts 
of tlie swine and the cattle which were eaten 
by these ancestors of the Scotch nation. 1 con- 
fess that, even to acquit them of this charge, 1 
cannot agree to the new version, which, Jin xny 
opinion, is directly contrary both to the mean- 
ing of the word.s and the general sense of the 
passage. But 1 would suggest : did Jerome, as 
a boy, accompany these savages in any of their 
hunting expeditions ? If he did not, how could 
be be an eye-witness of this practiced The At- 
tacotti in (iaul must have been in the service of 
Koine. Were they permitted to indulge these 
cannibal propensities at the expense, not of the 
flocks, but of the shepherds of the provinces, 
tliese sanguinary trophies of plunder would 
scarcely have been publicly exhibited in a 
Koman city or a Homan camp. I must leave 
the hereditary )iride of onr northern ueiglibours 
at issue with the veracity of St. Jerome.— 


a line of emperors, have been eele* 
brated, with peculiar complacency, by 
the writers of the age : but his real 
merit deserved their applause ; and his 
nomination was received by the army 
and [iroviii'ce as a sure presage of 
approaching victory. He seized the 
favourable moment of navigation, and 
seijurely landed the numerous and 
veteran binds of the Heruli ard lia- 
ttvians, the Jovians and the Victors. 
In his march from Sandwich to London, 
Theodosius defeated several parties of 
the barbarians, released a multitude of 
captives, and Jifter distributing to his 
soldiei's a small portion of tJie spoil, 
established the fame of disinterested 
justice by the restitution of the re- 
mainder to the rightful proprietors. 
The citizens of Loudon, who had almost 
despaired of their safety, threw open 
their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius 
had obtained from the Court of Xre\*es 
the important aid of a military lieuten- 
ant and a civil governor, lie executed, 
with wisdom and vigour, the laborious 
task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their 
standard ; an edict of amnesty dis- 
elled tlie public apprehensions ; anil 
is cheerful example alleviated the 
rigour of martial discipline. The scat- 
tered and desultory warfare of the 
barbarians, who infested the land and 
sea, deprived him the glory of a 
signal victory ; bi^t prudent spirit 
and consummate art of the Rum an 
general were displayed in the opeia- 
tions of two campaigns, which siic( i js.s- 
ivcly rescued every part of the pro\ ijice 
from the hands of a cruel and nipacKuis 
enemy. The spleinlour of the cities 
and the sectirity cjtf the fortilicatious 
were diligcmtly reatiired by the pater- 
nal care of Theodosius, who, iviiii a 
strong hand, confined tlie treinbliiig 
Caledonians to the northern angle of 
the island, and perpetuated, by the 
name and settlement of the new pro- 
vmce of Vahntin^ the glories of the 
reign of Valentinian.* The voice of 
poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps 
with some degree of truth, that the un- 

1 Ammianus has concisely represented Txx. 1. 
xxvi. 4. xxvii. S. xxviii. 8), the whule series d 
tlie British war. 
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Inown regions of Thule were stained 
with the blood of the Piets ; that the 
oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of 
the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the 
distant Orkneys were the scene of his 
naval victory over the SaKon pirates.* 
He left the province with a fair, as well 
as splendid, reputation ; and was im- 
mediately promoted to the jrank of 
mastgr-general of the cavalry, by a 
prince who could applaud without 
envy the merit of his servants. In the 
important station of the Upper Danube, 
the conqueror of ^Britain checked and 
defeated the annies of the Alcmanni, 
before he was chosen to suppress the 
revolt of Afi-ica. 

III. The prince who refuses to bo the 
judge, instructs the people 
AMca. to consider him as the ac- 
complice of his ministers. 
The military command of 
Africa had been lone exercised l)y count 
Romanus, and his abilities were not in- 
adequate to his station ; but as sordid 
interest was the sole motive of his con- 
duct, he acted on most occasions as if 
he had been the enemy of the province 
and the friend of the barbarians of the 
desert. The three flourishing cities of 
Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under 
the name of^ Tripoli, had long consti- 
tuted a fcfleral union,® were ol)ligf5tl, 
for the first tiine, to shut their gates 
against a hostile invasion ; several of 

1 Horrescit . . , ratibus . . . Impervia Thule. 
Ille . . . . nee false nomine Plctos. 

Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutuB, 
Frcgit Ilyperboreas remis audaoibus undaa. 

Claudiaii, in ill. Cons. Ifonorii, ver. 63, so. 

Maduei-unt Saxone fuso 

Orcadea : incaluit Pictorum sanjuiine Thule, 
Seotorum cumulus flevit glacialis lerne. 

In iv. Cons.fHon. ver. 31, &c. 

Bee likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xll. 6^ 
But it is not easy to appreciate the intrinsic 
value of flattery and metaphor. Conmare the 
Jiritisfi victories of Bolanus (Statius, o^. V. 2) 
witli Ills real character (Tacit, in V it. Agricol. o. 

- Aramianfls frequently mentions their con- 
cilium annuum, lejjitinmra, Ac. J^eptis and 
Sabrata arc long since ruined ; but the city of 
Oea, the native country of Apulems, stlil 
flourishes under the provincial denomination of 
Trivoli. Bee Cellarius (OeoRraph. Antiqua, 
tonl. ii. part il. p. 81), D’Anville (Oeogrephle 
Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 71| 72), and Mannol 
^(Afrique, tom. il. p. 682). 


I their most honourable citizens were ' 

I surprised and massacred ; the villages, 
and even the suburbs, were pillaged ; 
and the vines and fruit-trees of that 
ricli territory were extirpated by the 
malicious savages of (letuli. The un- 
liappy provincials implored the protec- • 
tion of Itomanus ; but they soon found 
that their military governor was not 
less cruel and rapacious than the bar- 
barians. As they were incapable of 
furnishing the four thousand camels, 
and the exorbitant present, wliich be 
required before he would march to tlie 
assistance of Tripoli ; his demand v as 
equivalent to a refusal, and ho miglit 
justly be accused as the author of the 
public calamity. In the annual assem- 
bly of the three citirs, they nominated 
two deputies, to lay at tlie feet of 
Valentinian the customary oUeriug of a 
gold victory ; and to aceoiiq)ajjy tliis 
tribute, of duty rather than of grati- 
tude, with their hunible complaint that 
they were niinccl by the enemy and 
betrayed by their govei'nor. If the 
severity of Valentinian had been rightly 
directed, it would have fallen on the 
guilty head of Romanus. But tlio 
count, long exercised in the arts of cor- 
ruption, had dispatehe<l a swift and 
trusty messenger to secure tlic venal 
friendship of Kemigius, master of the * 
offices. The* wisdom of the Imperial 
council was deceived by artifice, and 
their honest inUignatiou was cooled by 
delay. At length, when the repetition 
of complaint had been justified by the re- 
petition of public misfortunes, the notary 
Ralladius was sent from the Court of 
Treves, to examine the state of Africa, 
and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid 
impartiality of Palladius was easily dis- 
anned ; he was tempted to reserve for ^ 
himself a part of the public treasure, 
which he brought with him for the 
payment of the troops ; and from the 
moihent that ho was conscious of his> 
own guilt, he could no longer refuse to 
attest the innocence ami merit of the 
count. The charge of the 1>ipolitan.s 
was declared to be false and fi'ivolous ; 
and Palladius hiinself w^as sent back 
from Treves to Africa, with a special 
commissiov to discover and prosecute 
‘J u 
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the authors of this impious consphacy 
against tiie represenfcitivcs of the sove- 
reign. His inquiries were nmnagetl 
with so much ^dexterity and success, 
tiiat he compelled the citizens of Lcptis, 
\vho had sustained a recent siege of 
fight daj^s, to contradict the truth of 
Ulicir own decrees, and to censure tlie 
heliavioiir of their own deputies. A 
liloody sciiteiicc was pronounced, with- 
out hesitation, by tlie rasli and head- 
strong cruelty of Valeutiuian. 'fhe 
president of Tripoli, who had presumed 
to pity the distress of the province, was 
puolicly executed at Utica ; four dis- 
tinguished citizens were put to death, 
as the accomplices of the imaginary 
fraud, and the tongues of two others 
were cut out, by the express order of 
the emperor. Romanus, elated by 
impunity, and irritated by resistance, 
M’^as still continued in the military com- 
mand ; till the Africans were provoked, 
y his avarice, to join the rebellious 
’’aiidard of Firmus, the Moor.* 
liis father Kabal was one of the 
Revolt of ricjhest and most power- 

Firmua. fuj Moorish prm.'.os, 

who acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome. But as he left, either by hise 
wives or concubines, a very numerous 
posterity, the wealthy inhei itance was 
eagerly disputed ; and Zamnia, one of 
his sons, was slain in a dcjinestie quarrel 
by his brother Firmus. 'I'lie irriplacable 
zeal with wliich Romanus prosecuted 
the legal revenge of tlifs murder, couhl 
be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, 
or personal hatred, but oti this occa- 
sion his claims were j list, his influence 
was weighty, and b’irinus clearly under- 
stood that he must either present his 
neck to tlie executioner, or appeal from 
the sentence of the Imperial consistory 
to his sword, and to the people. “ lie 

1 Auiinian. xviii. 0. Tillcmont (Hist, des 
£nipereur.s, tout. v. p. 2.'), G76) has discussed the 
chronological difiiculties of the history of 
^ Count Komanus. 

'•i The chronology of Ammianus is loose and 
obscure : and Orosius (1. vii. c. 33, p. 551, edit. 
Ilavercamp). seems to place the revolt of 
r'irnius after the deaths of Valeutinian and 
Valens. Tillemont (Hist, des £mp. tom. v. p. 
091) endeavours to pick his way. The pati^mt 
and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted 
in tlie Tiiost blippury paths. 


was received as the deliverer of his 
country ; and as soon as it appeared 
tflat Romanus was formidable only to a 
submissive province, the tyrant of Africa 
became the object of universal con- 
tempt. The ruin of Caesarea, which was 
plundered and burnt by the licentious 
barbarians, convmeed the refractory 
cities of the danger of resistance ; the 
power o.f Firmus was established, at 
least in the provinces of Mauritania raid 
Ruiiiidia ; and it seemed to be hi^oiily 
doubt wdiether he shouhl assume the 
diadem of a Moorish king or the purple 
of a Jtomaii emperor. But the impru- 
dent and unhappy A*fricaiis soon dis- 
covered that, ill tliis rash insurrection, 
they Jiad nobsullieieiitly consulted their 
own strength or the abilities of their 
Icailcr. Hefore he could procure any 
certain intelligence that the emperor 
of the West had fixed the choico of a 
general, or that a licet of transports w'as 
collected attlie mouth of the Rhone, ht 
Avas suddenly informed that the great 
Theodosius, witli a small band of 
veteians, had landed near ThaodoKiu re- 
Igilgilis, or (iigeri, on the 
African coast; and the timid usurper 
sunk under the ascendant of virtue and 
military genius. Tliough Firmus pos- 
sessed arms and treasures, his despair of 
victory imnicdiateiy reduced him to the 
use of those arts which)' ni the same 
country and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty 
.1 ugurtha. He attempted to deceive, by 
an apparent submission, the vigilance of 
the Homan general, to seduce the fidelity 
of his troops, and to protract the duration 
of the war by successively engaging the 
independent tribes of Africa to espouse 
his quarrel, or to protect his flight. 
Theodosius imitated the example, ami 
obtained the success, of his predecessor 
Mettdlus. Wlieii Firmus, in the char- 
acter of a sujipliant, accused his own 
rashness, and liumbly solicited the 
clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant 
of Valeutinian received and disinisseii 
him with a friendly embrace, but he 
diligently required the useful and sub- 
stautial pledges of a sincere repentance | 
nor could he he persuaded, by tlit 
assurances of peace, to suspend for a9 
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instant the operations of an active war. I 
A dark conspiracy was detected b'Jr | 
the pcnetnitiou of Theodosius ; and he 
satistied, without much reluctance, 
the public indignation, which he iiad 
secretly excited. Several nf the guilty 
accomplices of Firmus were abaudoncil, 
according to ancient custom, to the 
tumult of a military executioi^ ; many 
more, by the amputation of both their 
handf, continued to exliibit an instruc- 
tive spectacle of horror : the hatred of 
the rcbefs was accompanied with fear, 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was 
mingled with nHspectfiil admiration. 
Atnidst the boundless plains of (jgctulia, 
and the imiumerablc valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the 
escape of Firmus ; and if the usurper 
c(iuld have tired the patience of his 
antagonist, he would have secured his 
person in the depth of some remote 
solitude, and expected the hopes of a 
future revolution. He was subdued by 
the perseverance of Theodosius, who 
had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the 
death of the tyrant, and that every 
nation of Africa whicl) presumed to 
support hij cause should be involved 
in ids ruin. At the head of a small 
body of troops, which seldom exceeded 
tliree thousq^fd five hundred men, the 
Roman general advanced, with a steady 
prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, 
into the heart of a country, where he 
was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness 
of his charge dismayed the irregular 
barbarians. They were disconcertetl by 
his seasonable and orderly retreats ; 
they were continually batfled by the 
unknown resources of the military art ; 
and they felt and "confessed the just 
superiority which was assumed by the 
leader of a civilised nation. \V hen 'theo- 
dosius entered the extensive dominions 
of Igmazen, king of the Isadcnses, the 
Imughty sa^ge required in words of 
defiance, his name, and the object of his 
expedition. “lam,” replied the stem 
and disdainful count, “1 am the general 
of Valeiitinian, the lord of the world ; 
who has sent me hither to pursue and 
punish a desperate robber. Deliver him 


nstantly into iny hands ; and be assured 
that if thou dost not obey the uommands 
f my invincible soverisign, thou, and 
the people over whom thou reign est, 
aJiall be utterly extirpated.”* As soon 
as Igmazeii was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute* 
the fatal menace, he consented to pur- 
chase a necessary peace by the sacrilice 
jf a guilty fugitive. The guards that 
iverc placed to secure the person of 
Firmus deprived him of the hopes of 
escape; and the Moorish tyrant, after 
wine had extinguished the sense of 
danger, disappointed the insulting 
triumph of the Romans by strangling 
himself in the night. His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could 
offer to the conqueror, was carelessly 
thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, 
leading hack his victorious troops to 
Sitifl, was saluted by the warmest ac- 
clamations of joy and loyalty.* 

Africa had been lost by the vices of 
Romanus; it was restored neia executed 
by the virtues of Theo- utcarthttge, 
dosius : and our curiosity 
may bo usefully directed to the inquiry 
of the respective treatment which the 
two generals received from the Imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus 
had been suspended by the master- 
general of the cavalry ; and he was com- 
mitted to safe and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. His crimes 
were proved^ by the most authentic 
evidence, amr the public expected with 
some impatience the decree of severe 
justice ; but the partial and powerful 
favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him 
to challenge his legal judges, to obtain 
repeated delays for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, 
and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct 
by' the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time, the re- 
storer of Britain and Africa, on a vague 

1 Ammian. xxLx. 5. The text of this long 
chapter (fifteen quarto pages) is broken and 
corrupted, and the narrative is perplexed by 
tho want of chronological and geographical 
land-marks. 

** The war was longer protracted than this 
sentence would lead us to suppose : it was not 
till defeatetl more than, once, thai Igmaaen 
yielded. Axnm. xxlx. 6. — M. 
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' suspicion that his name and services 
were superior to the rank of a subject, 
was imiomiuiously beheaded at Carth- 
age. Valentinfan no longer reigned ; 
and the death of Theodosius, as well as 
the impunity of Eomanus, may justly 
A-be imputed to the arts of the ministers 
who abused the confidence and deceived 
the inexperienced youth of his sons.* 

If the geographical accuracy of Am- 
..f A miauus had been fortuii- 

sucofAMc. bestowed on the 

British exploits of Theodosius, we should 
have traced, with eager curiosity, the 
distinct and domestic footsteps of his 
march. But the tedious enumeration 
of the unknown and uninteresting tribes 
of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the 
swarthy race of the Moors ; that they 
inhabited the back settlements of the 
Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, 
the country, as they have since been 
termed by the Arabs, of dates and of 
locusts and that, as the Roman power 
declined in Africa, the boundary of civi- 
lised manners and cultivated lan<l was 
in.seiisibly contracted. Beyond the 
utmost limits of the Moors, the vjist 
and inhospitable desert of the South 
extends above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Niger. The ancients, who 
had a very faint and imperfect know- 
ledge of the great peninsula of Africa, 
were sometimes tempted to believe 
that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inliabitants and they 
sometimes amused tlieir fancy by filling 
the vacant space with headless men, or 
rather monsters ;* with horned and 

I Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosiup, 1. vii. c. 33, p. 
551, 652. Jerom. in Chrnn. p. 187. 

3 Leo Africanus(in the Viaqgi di Kamusio, 
tom. i. fol. 78-83), has tra<;eil a cunous picture 
of the people and the country, which are more 
minutely described in the Ai'rique de Marrnol, 
tom. iii. p. 1-54. 

3 This uninhabitable zone was gradually re* 
* duced by the impruvements of am-ient geog- 
raphy, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even 
sixteen degrees of latitude. See a learned and 
judicious note of Dr. Ilobertsou, Hist, of 
America, vol. i. u. 420. 

* Intra, si credere lil>et, vix jam homines et 
magis semifeii . . . Blcmtnyes, Hatyri, 
Pnmponius Mela, i. 4. p. 20, edit. Voss, in Bvo. 
Flinv jMlosophically explains (vi. 36), the ir- 
regularities of nature, which he had credulously 
admitted (v. 8). 


clovcn-footcd satyrs with fahulou,s 
dentaurs and with human pigmies, 
who waged a bold and doubtful warfare 
against the cranes.^ Carthage w^oiild 
have trembled at the strange intelli- 
gence, that Ijhe countries, on either side 
of the equator, were filled with in- 
numerable nations, wlio dilfercd only 
in their colour from the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the human species ; and 
the subjects of the Roman Empire 
might have anxiously expected that 
the swarms of barbarians, whi'cli issued 
from tho North, would soon be en- 
countered from thot South by new 
swarms of barbarians, equally fierce 
and e{i[iially formidable. These gloomy 
terrors would indeed have been dis- 
pelled by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of tho uegrbes 
docs not seem to be tho cficct either of 
their virtue, or of their pusillanimity 
They indulge, like the rest of mankind, 
their passions and appetites ; and the 
adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent 
acts of hostility.* But tlieir rude igiior- 

1 If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great 
human ape (HufTun, Hist. Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, 
Ac.), one of that species might actually be shown 
alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. 
Yet some difhciilty will still remain about the 
conversation which St. Anthony held with one 
of tiiese pious savages, in the dr^ert of Thebais 
(Jerom. in Vit. Paul. Eremit. t(ftn. 1. p. 238). 

3 Anthony likewise met one of tliuHe 
inon.sters, whose existence was seriously as- 
serted by the Emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed; but his prefect of Egypt had tlie 
address to send an artful preparation, the em- 
balmed corpse of a Jlippocentaur ; whieli was 
I»reserved almost a century afterwards in the 
Itu]>erial palace. .See Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 
3), and the judicious observations of Ereret 
(Menioires de I'Acad. tom. vii. p. 321, ike.). 

The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer 
(Iliad, iii. ({)•» I)igmies of India and 

Ethio])ia were (trispitbasiii) twenty-seven inches 
high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on 
rams and goats) marched in battle array, to 
de.stroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter (says Pliny) 
futuris gregibus non resist!. Their houses were 
built of mud, feathers, and egg-shells. See 
Pliny (vl. 35, vii. 2), and Strabo (1. ii. p. 121). 

* The third and fourth volun^es of the valu* 
able Histoirc des Voyages desenbe the present 
state of the Negroes. The nations of the sea- 
coast have been polished by European com- 
meicc ; and those of the inland country have 
been improved by Moorish colonies.* 

* The martial tribes in chain armour, dis- 
covered by Denham, are Mahometan ; the great 
question of the inferiority of the African tribee 
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ancc has never invented any effectniLl 
weapons of defence or of destruction. 
They appear incapable of forming any 
extensive plans of government or con- 
quest; and the obvious inferiority of 
tlieir mental faculties iiVs been dis- 
covered and abused by the nations of 
the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked •from the 
coas^ of Guinea, never to return to their 
native country ; but they are embarked 
in chains and this constant emigration, 
which in the space of two centuries 
might have furn/shcd armies to over- 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of 
Europe, and the weakness of AAica. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which 

IV The East. s^L^cd the army of Jovian 
The Peman war. had been faithfully exe- 

A.D. 366-378. Qf 

Homans ; and as they had solemnly 
renounced the sovereignty and alliance 
of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary 
kingdoms were exposed, without pro- 
tection, to the arms of the Persian 
monarch. ^ Sapor entered the Arm enian 
territories at the head of a formidable 
host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of 
mercenary foot ; but it was the invari- 
able practice of Sapor to mix war and 
negotiation, and to consider falsehood 
and perjurw as the most powerful in- 
struments OT regal policy. He alfected 
to praise the prudent and moderate 
conduct of the king of Armenia ; and 
the unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded 
by the repeated assurances of insidious 
friendship, to deliver his person into 

1 Histoire Philosophique et Tolitique, &c. 
tom. iv. p. 192. 

a The evidence of Amniianus is original and 
decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Chorene (i. iii. c. 
17, p. 249, and c. 84, p. 209), ai^ Procopius (de 
Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 5,«{). 17, edit. Louvre), have 
been consulted ; but those liistorians, who con- 
found distinct facts, repeat the same events, 
and introduce strange stories, mast be used with 
diffidence and caution. * 
in their mental faculties will probably be ex- 
perimentally resolved before the close of the 
century ; but 4he Slave Trade still continues, 
and will, it is to be feared, tiU4he spirit of gain 
is subdued by the spirit of Christian humanity. 
— M. 

* The statement of Ammianns is more brief 
and succinct, but harmonises with the more com- 
plicated history, developed by M. St. Martin 
from the Armenian writers, and from Procopius, 
who wrote, as he states, from Annenian autho- 
iiUei.-M. 


the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. 
In the midst of a splendid entertain- 
ment, he was bound in chains of silver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the 
Arsacidcs; and after a short confine- 
ment in the Tower of Oblivion at^ 
Ecbatana, he was released from the 
miseries of life, either by his own 
dagger or by that of an assassin.* The 
kingdom of Annenia was reduced to 
the state of a Persian province ; the 
administration was shared between a 
distinguished satrap and a favourite 
eunuch ; and ISapor marched without 
delay to subdue the martial spirit of 
the Iberians. Sauroinaces, who reigned 
in that country by the permission of 
the emperors, was expelled by a su- 
perior force ; and as an insult on the 
majesty of Rome, the king of kings 
placed a diadem on the head of his 
abject vassal Aspacuras. The city of 
Artogcrassa' was the only place of 
Armeniat which presumed to resist the 
efforts of his arms. The treasure de- 
posited in that strong fortress ienq^ted 
the avarice of Sapor; but the danger 
of Olympias, the wife or widow of l^o 
Armenian king, excited the public com 

i rerhai)B Artagera, or Ardis, under whose 
walls CaiuB, the grandson of Augustus was 
wounded. This fortress was situated above 
Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. 
Bee D’Anvilie, Geographic Ancienne, tom ii. p. 
100 .; 

• According to M. St. Marlin, Sapor, though 
supported by the two apostate Armenian 
princes, Aluroujau the Ardsronnian and Vahan 
the Mamigonian, was gallantly resisted by 
Arsaces, and his brave, though impious wife 
PliaraudBem. Ills troops were defeated by 
Vasag, tlie high constable of tlie kingdom (See 
M. St. Martin). But after four years’ courage- 
ous defence of his kingdom, Arsaces was aban- 
doned by his nobles, and obliged to accept the 
perfidious hospitality of Sapor, lie w'as blinded 
and imprisoned in the “Castle of Oblivion;*' 
his brave general Vasag was flayed alive, his 
skin stuffed and placed near the king in his 
lonely prison. It was not till many years alter 
(a.o. 371) that he stabbed himself, accortliug to ' 
the romantic story (St. M. iii. 387, 889), In a 
paroxysm of excitement at his restoration to 
royal honours. St. Martin, Additions to Le 
Beau, iii. 283, 296.— M 

t St. Martin agrees with Gibbon, that it was 
the same fortress with Ardis. l^ote, p. 878. 
— M. 

t Artaxata, Vagharschabad, or Edchmiadsin, 
Erovantaschad, and many other cities, in all of 
which there was a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, were taken and destroyed.— M, 
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passion, and animated tlie desperate 
valour of her subjects ami soluiers.* 
The Persiars ■^'ere surprised and ro- 
piilsid under the walls of Artogerassa, 
t»y a bold and well-conccrtcd sally of 
•the besieged. But the forces of Sapor 
were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was 
exhausted, tlie strength of the walls 
yiehlcd to the assault ; and the proud 
con<iueror, after wasting the rebellious 
city with fire and sword, led away 
cai>tive an unfortunate queen, who in 
a more auspicious hour had been the 
t1e.stined bride of the son of Constan- 
tine.’ Yet if Sapor already triumphed 
in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt that a country 
is unsubdued as long as the minds of 
the people are actuated by a hostile 
and contumacious spirit. The satraps, 
whom he was obliged to trust, embraced 
the first opportunity of regaining the 
aflection ot their countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatred to the 
l^crsian name. Since the conversion of 
the Armenians and Iberians, those 
nations considered the Cliristians as 
the favourites and the Magians as the 
adversaries of the Supreme Being ; the 
Influence of the clergy over a super- 
stitious people was uniformly exerted 
in the cause of Rome ; and as long as 
\he successors of Constantine disputed 
with those of Artaxerxes the sove- 
reignty of the intermediate provinces, 
the religious connection always threw a 
decisive advantage into the scale of the 
empire. A numerous and active party 
acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, 
as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and 
his title to the throne was deeply rooted 
I Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 
701) proves, from Chronology, that Olympias 
must have been the mother of rara.t 
* Pharandsem, not Olympias, refusing the 
orders of her captive husband to surrender 
herself to Sapor, threw herself into Artogerassa. 
St. Martin, iii. 298, 802. She defended herself 
for fourteen months, till famine and disease had 
left few survivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 
women who had taken refuge in the fortress. 
She ttien threw open the gates with her own 
hand. M. St. Martin adds, that even the 
horrors of Oriental warfare will scarcely permit 
us to credit that she was exposed by Sapor on a 
public scaffold to the brutal lusts of his soldiery, 
and afterwards impaled, iii. 878, &c.— M. 
t An error aoeordinic to St. M. 278.— M. 


}(i the licrcditary succeasion of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous con- 
sent of the Jhorians, the country was 
equally dividi*d between the rival 
princes ; an<\. Aspacuras, who owed his 
diadem to the choice of Sapor, W'as 
obliged to declare that his regard for 
his children, who were detained as 
hostages* by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented « him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of 
Persia. The Emperor valcns,‘ who re- 
spected the obligations of the treaty, 
and who was apprehensive of involving 
the East in a dangerous war, ventured 
with slow and cautious measures, to 
support the Roman party in the king- 
doms of Iberia and Armenia.* Twelve 
legions cstablislied the authority of 
Saiiromaces on the baiJcs of the Cyrus. 
The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, 
under the command of Count Trajan, 
and of Vadomair, king of Alemaniii, 
fixed their camp on the confines of 
Armenia. But they were strictly en- 
joined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach 
of the treaty; and such was the im- 
plicit obedience of the Roman general, 
that they retreated with exemplary pa- 
tience, under a shower of P^i^iaii arrows, 
till they had clearly acquired a ju.st 
title to an lionourable and legitimate 
victory. Yet these appearances of war 
insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious 
negotiation. The contending parties 
supported their claims by mutual re- 
proaches of perfidy and ambition ; and 
it should seem that the original treaty 
was expressed in very obscure terms, 
sinoe they w^rc reduced to the necessity 
of making their inconclusive appeal to 
the partial testimony of the generals of 
the two nations, who had assisted at 
the negotiations.* The invasion of the 
Goths and Huns, which soon afterwards 
shook the foundations of^the Roman 

2 Ammianug (xzvii. 12, xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 2), has 
described the events, without the dates, of the 
Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 
1. ill. c. 28, p. 261, c. 81, p. 266, c. 85, p. 271), 
affords some additional facts; but it Is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate truth from fable. 

* According to Themistius, quoted by St 
Martin, he onoe advanced to the Tigris, lit 4at 
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l-.njpin . oxj>,)scii Iho pi oviriocs of Asia 
to tlu! linns of Sapor. JUit tlu*. (Ii'cli7i- 
ing aiul pcrliaps tlj« iiiriniiitics, of 
the inonarcli, sugnjesfced new luaxiins 
of tnuKjuillity and iimdoration. lUs 
death, vvliich hap[)eiiod» in the full 
maturity of a reign of seventy years, 
ehaiiged in a iriomoiit tlie court and 
councils of Persia ; and their .attention 
was Jnost probably engaged by doun‘stic 
troubles, and the distant cficu-ts of a 
Carmaiyan war.’ The reineinbiMiice of 
ancient injuries was lost in the enjoy- 
ment of peace. The kingdoms of Ar- 
menia and Iberfa were permitted, by 
the mutual though tacit coijsent of 
th. treaty of cmpireS; to rcsiunc 

peace. their doubtful ncMitrably. 

A.D 384. years of the 

reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy 
arrived at Constantinople to excuse 
the 11 n justifiable measures of the former 
reign, and to offer, as the tribute of 
friendship or even of respect, a splendid 
present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants. ^ 

In th general picture of the affairs 

Adventures of 0^ 

Para, king of roigii of Valciis, the ad- 
* ventures of J’ara form one 
of the most striking and singular 
objects. The noble youth, by the per- 
suasion ofk'l lis mother Olympias, had 
escaped tlirough the Persian host that 
besifjged Artogerassa, and implored the 
irotcction of the emperor of the East, 
ly his timid councils, Para was alter- 
nately supported, and recalled, and re- 
stored, and betrayed. Tlie hopes of the 
Armenians were sometimes raised by 
the presence of their natural sovereign,* 

i Artaxerxes was tlie successor and brother 
{tfut catLsin-fiennnn) ^ the gruat Sapor ; and the 
guardian of his son Sapor 111. (Agatliias, 1. iv. 
p. 130, edit. Louvre). See the Universal His- 
tory, vol. xi. p. 80, IGl. Tlio authors of tiiat 
unequal work have compiled the Sassanlaii 
dynasty with erudition and diligence ; but it 
is a preposterous arrangement to divide the 
Roman and Oriental accounts into two distinct 
histories, t 

'-i PacatuB In Panegyr. Vet. xll. 22, and 
Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34. Ictumque turn foedus est, 
quo uuiversus Oriens usque ad nunc (a.d. 410), 
tranquillissime frultur. 

* On the war of Sapor with the Ractrians, 
which diverted his attention from Armenia, see 
St. M. lii. 887. -M. 

t On the reconquest of Armenia by Para, or 


I and the ministcr.s of Valons were satis-* 
lied that t hey preserved the integrity 
; ol the public faitli if tlicir Viissnl wa.4 
not sufJci (‘d to assume Vic dkulcm and 
I title of King. Put they soon repented 
of their own rashness. They were con- 
foumled by the reproaches and threats 
of the Persian monarch. They found 
reason to distrust the cruel and incon- 
stant temper of Para himself, who 
sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, 
the lives of his most faithful servants, 
and held a secret and disgraceful cor- 
respondence with the assassin of his 
father and the enemy of his country. 
Under the specious pretence of consult- 
ing with the emperor on the subject of 
their common interest, Para was iier- 
simded to descend from the mountains 
of Armenia, where his party w'as in 
arms, and to trust his independence 
and safety to tlie discretion of a per- 
fidious court. The king of Armenia, 
for such he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received 
with due lionours by the governors of 
the provinces through which he passetl ; 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, his progress was stopped under 
various pretences, his motions were 
watched with respectful vigilance, and 
he gradually discovered that he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Romans. 
Para suppressed his indignation, dis- 
sembled his fears, and alter secretly 
preparing his escape, mounted on horse- 
back with three hundred of hia faithful 
followers. The officer stationed at the 
door of his apartment immediately 
coinmunicated liis flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in tlie 
suburbs, and endeavoured without suc- 
cess to dissuade him from prosecuting 
his rash and dfingerous design. A 
legion was ordered to pursue tlie royal 
fugitive, but the pursuit of infantry 
could not be very alarming to a body 
of light ca\ alry ; and upon the first 
cloud of arrows that was di.scharged 
into the air, they retreatcil with pre- 
cipitation to the gates of 'J’arsus. After 
on incessant march of two days and 
two nights, J’ara and his Armenians 

rather by Tyrounchegh, the Mainlgoniaii. Hea 
St. M. III. 375, 383.-M. 
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, reached the baeks of the Euphrates; 
but the passage of the river, wiiich they 
were obllgod to swim,* was attended 
with some dela^ and some loss. The 
country was alarmed ; and the two 
roads, which were only separated by 
an interval of three miles, had been 
11>ccupicd by a thousand archers on 
horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have 
yielded to superior force, if the acci- 
dental arrival of a friendly traveller 
had not revealed the danger and the 
means of escape. A dark and almost 
impervious path securely conveyed the 
Armenian troop through the thick et ; 
and Para had left behind liim the count 
and the tribune, while they patiently 
expected his approach along the public 
highw'ays. They returned to the Im- 
erial court to excuse their want of 
iligenco or success, and seriously al- 
leged that the king of Armenia, \vho 
was a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed 
before their eyes under a borrowed 
shape. f After his return to his native 
kingdom, Para still continued to pro- 
fess himself the friend and ally of the 
Homans ; but the Romans had injured 
him too deeply ever to forgive, an<l the 
secret sentence of his death was signed 
in the council of Valens. The execu- 
tion of the bloody deed was committed 
to the subtle prudence of Count Trajan ; 
and he had the merit of insinuating 
Jiimself into the confidence of the credu- 
lous prince, that he might find an 
opportunity of stabbing him to the 
heart. Para was invited to a Roman 
banquet, which had been prepared with 
all the pomp and sensuality of the 
East : the hall resounded with cheerful 
music, and the company was already 
heated with wine, when the count re- 
tired for an instant, drew his sword, 
and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and desperate barbarian in- 
stantly rushed on the king of Armenia ; 
and though he bravely defended his 

* On planks floated hy bladders.— M. 

t It is curious enough that the Armenian 
historian, Faustus of Bysantium, represents 
Para as a magician. £Ds Impious mother 
Pharandsem had devoted him to tlie demoii.s 
on his birth. St. M. iv. f 8.— M. 


life with the first weapon that chance 
o^ered to his hand, the table of the 
Imperial general was stained with the 
royal blood of a guest and an ally. 
Such were the weak and wicked max- 
ims of the Roman admini.stratiori that, 
to attain a doubtful object of political 
interest, the laws of nations and the 
sacred "rights of hospitality were in- 
humanly* violated in the face of the 
world. ‘ ♦ 

V. During a peaceful interval of 
thirty years, the Romans v. Th'e Danube, 
secured their frontiers, Conqueataoi 
and the (ioths extended 
their dominions. The victories of the 
great Ixermanric,' king of the (Ostro- 
goths, ainl the most noble of the race 
of the Amali, have been compared, by 
the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to 
the (iX])loits of Alexander, with tliis 
singular and almost incredible difler- 
ence, that the mai’tial spirit of the 
CotUic hero, instead of being supported 
by the vigour of youth, was displayed 
with glory and success in the extreme 
period of human life, between the ago 
of fourscore and one hundred and ten 
years. The independent tribes were 
persuaded, or compelled, to acknow- 
ledge the king of the Ostrogoths as the 
sovereign of the Gothic nation : the 
chiefs of the Visigoths, o»•p?her^^ngi, 
renounced the royal title, and assumed 
the more humble aiipellation of Judfjeji; 
and, among those judges, Athanaric, 
Fritigem, and Alavivus, were the most 
illustrious, by their personal merit as 
well as by their vicinity to the Roman 
provinces. These domestic conquests, 
which increased the military power of 

^ See in AmmianuB (xxx. 1.) the adventures 
of Para. Moses o( Chorene calls him Tiridates ; 
and tells a long, and not Imjirobable, story of 
his son (inelus ; who afterwards made him- 
self popular in Armenia, and provoked the 
jealousy of the reigning king (1. iii. o. 21, &c. p. 
253, &c.)* 

3 The concise account of the reign and con- 
quests of Hermsnric seems to be one of the 
valuable fragments which JornaAdes (c. 28) 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius,. 
or Cassiodorus. 

* This note is a tissue of mistakes. Tiridates 
and Para are two totally different persons. 
Tiridates was the father of Gnel, first hiisban I 
of I'batandsein, the mother of l*ara. bt. 
Martin, iv. 27.— M. 
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liermauric, enlarged his ambitious de- 
signs, He invaded the adjacent coun-*| 
tries of the North; and twelve con- 
sidei-ablc nations, whose names and 
limits <!annot be accurately defined, 
successively yielded to the superiority 
of the (xothic arms.* The Heruli, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the 
J^ke Mjeotis, were renowned for their 
strength and agility ; and the asSistance 
of thtir light infantry was eagerly 
solicited and highly esteemed in all 
the wars 'of the barbarians. But the 
active spirit of the Heruli w'as subdued 
by the slow and steady perseverance of 
the Goths ; and after a bloody action, 
in which the king w’as slain, tfie re- 
mains of that warlike tribe became a 
useful accession to the camp of Hcr- 
manric. He then marched against the 
Venedi ; unskilled in the use of arms, 
and formidable only by their numbers, 
which filled the wide extt;ut of the 
plains of modern Poland. The victori- 
ous Clotlis, w^ho were not inferior in 
numbers, prevailed in the contest by 
tho decisive advantages of exercise and 
discipline. After the submission of the 
Venedi, the conqueror advanced, with- 
out resistance, as far as the coniines of 
tho iEstii;® an ancient people, whoso 
name is still preserved, in the province 
of Ksthonia. hose distant inhabitants 
of the Baltic coast were Buppoi*ted by 
the labours of agriculture, enriched by 
the trade of amber, and consecrated by 
the peculiar worship of the mother of 
the gods. But the scarcity of iron 
obliged the ^stian warriors to content 
themselves with wooden clubs ; and the 
reduction of that wealthy country is 
ascribed to tho prudence rather than 
to the arms of Hermanric. His do- 
minions, which extended from the 
Danube to the Baltic, included the na- 

1 M. de Bust (Hist, des Peuplos de I'Europe, 
tom. vl. p. 311-329) investigates, with more in- 
dustry than success, the nations subdued by 
the arms of Hermanric. He denies the exist- 
ence of the Vas/hiobroncaSy on account of the im- 
moderate lengtli of their name. Yet the French 
envoy to Katisbon, or Dresden, must have trav- 
ersed the country of the Mtduyniatrici. 

2 The edition of Grotius (Jornandes, p. 642) 
exhibits the name of Midri, But reason and 
the AojbroRian MS. have restored tlie /Sstii, 
w'hone manners and situation are expressed by 
the pencil of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). 


tive seats and the recent acquisitions ' 
of the Goths ; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia 
with the authority of a conqueror, and 
sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. 
But he reigned over a part of the globe 
incapable of perpetuating and adorning • 
tlic glory of its heroes. Tho name of 
Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion ; 
Ills exploits are imperfectly known ; 
and the Komans themselves appeared un- 
conscious of the progress of an aspiring 
power, wliich threatened the liberty 
of the North, and the peace of the 
empire.* 

The Goths had contracted an heredi- 
tary attachment for the Thecasssofths 
Imperial house of Coil- Gothic wax. 
sfcintine, of whose iiow’er and liberality 
they had received so many signal proofs. 
They respected the public peace : and if 
a hostile band sometuno.s presumed to 
pass the Eoman limit, their irregular 
conduct was candidly asorihcd to the un- 
governable spirit of tlie barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new* ami obscure 
princes, who liad been raised to the 
throne by a popular election, inspired 
the Goths with bolder hopes ; and 
while they agitiited some design of 
marching their confederate force under 
the national standard,® they were easily 
tempted to embrace the party of Proco- 
pius ; and to foment, by their dangerous 
aid, the civil discord of the Romans. 
The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries ; but 
the design was so zealously adopted 
by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that 
tho army which passed the Danube 
amounted to the number of thirty thous- 
and men. 3 Tliey marched with tho 

1 Ammianus (xxxl. 8), observes, in general 
terms : Ermenrichi .... nobilissimi Kegis, et 
per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis genti- 
buB formidati, &c. 

2 Valens .... doceturrelatlonibusDucum, 
gentem (iothorum, ea tempestate intactam 
ideoque seevissimam, conspirantem in unum, 
ad pervades dsmparari collimitia Thraciarum. 
Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

» M. de Buat (Hist, des Teuples de I’Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 382), has curiously ascertained the 
real number of those auxiliaries. The 8000 of 
Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zoslmus, wen 
only the first divisions of the Gothic army.* 

* M. St. Martin, in. 246, denies that there is 
any authorilv lor inimberK.— M. 
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proud conndence, that their invincible I 
valour would decide the fnte of the | 
Homan Empire ; and the provinces of 
Thrace groanefi uinler the weight of the 
barbarians, who diiiplayed the insolence 
of masters and tiiu licentiousness of 
t enemies. But the intemperance which 
gratified their appetites retarded their 
{irogress : and beh>re the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the 
defeat and death of IVoeopius, tliey 
]>erceived, by the liostile state of the 
country, tliat tlie civil ana military 
powers were resnmeil by bis successful 
rival. A cliain of posts and fortifica- 
tions, skilfully disposed by Valens, or 
tbe generals of Valens, resisted their 
marcli, prevented their retreat, and in- 
t*'rccpted their subsistence. The fierce- 
ness of the barbarians was tamed and 
suspended by hunger ; they indignantly 
tiirew down their arms at the feet of 
the conqueror, who offered them food 
and chains : the numerous captives were 
distributed in all the cities of the East ; 
and the provincials, who were soon 
familiarised with their savage appear- 
ance, ventured by degrees to measure 
their own strength with these formid- 
able adversaries, whose name had so 
long been the object of their terror. 
The king of Scythia (and Hcrmanric 
alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 
grieved and exasperated by this national 
calamity. H is ambassadors loudly com- 
plained at the court of Valens of the 
infraction of the ancient and solemn 
alliance, which had so long subsistisd 
between the Romans and the faotiis. 
They alleged that they luwl fulfilled the 
duty of allies, by as-sisting the kin.sman 
and successor 01 the Emperor .Julian; 
they required tiie immediate restitution 
of the nohle captives ; and they urged 
a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
eiierals, marching in arms, and in 
ostile array, were entitled to the sacred 
« character and privileges of ambassadors. 
The decent but peremptory refusal of 
these extravagant demands was signi- 
fied to the barrarians by Victor, master- 
general of the cavalry, who expressed 
with force and dignity the just com- 
plaints of the emperor of the East.' 

1 Tbe march and subsequent neKotiatiun 
srt described in tbe Fragments of Kuuapius 


The negotiation was interrupted ; and 
^the manly exhortations of Valentinian 
encouraged his timid brother to vindi- 
cate the insulted majesty of the em- 
pire,* 

The splenrdour and magnitude of this 
Gothic w'ar are celebrated noBtiiitiaB and 
by a contemporary liis- 
toriaii but the events scarcely deserve 
the attention of po.stcrity, cxcop^ as the 
preliminary steps of the approtaching de- 
cline and fail of the empire. .Instead of 
leading the nations of (b-nnany and 
Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or 
even to the gates of Const.uitiuople, the 
aged vionarch of the Gotli.s ivsigiietl to 
the brave Athanaric the d.iiigcraiul glory 
of a defensive war. against an enemy who 
wielded with a fec]>le hand the powers 
of a mighty state. A briilge of boats wa.s 
established upon the Danube ; the pre- 
sence of Valens animated liis troops ; 
and his* ignorance of tiie art of war was 
compensated by personal bravery, and 
a wi.se deference to the advice of V'ictor 
and Arintlieus, his mastcrs-gencral of 
the cavalry and infantry. The opera- 
I tions of the campaign were conducted 
by their skill ami c\])enenoe ; but they 
found it impossible to drive the Visi- 
goths Jroin their strong posts in the 
moiintiiiiis ; and the ilevastatioa of the 
plains obliged the Honufiff; themselves 
to repass tlic Danube on the ap])roach 
of winter. The incessant rains, which 
swelled the waters of the river, pro- 
duced a tacit suspension of arms, and 
confined the ICmperor Valens, during 
the >vhole course of the ensuing summer, 
to his camp of Marcianopolis. The third 
year of the war was more favourable to 

(Kxctjrpt. Legal, p. 18, Louvre). The 

]>rovinciaiS, aftem/ards became familiar 
with tlie barbari.anR, found that their 8treugtii 
was more aiqiarent tlmn real. They were tall 
of stature ; but their legs v^ere clumsy, and 
their sliouldern were narrow. 

J Valens eniin, ut oonsulto placuerat fratri, 
cujuR regebatur arbitrio, anna concussit in 
Uothos ratione justa punuotus. Ainmiatnis 
(xxvii. 4) then proceeds to describe, not tiie 
country of the (loths, but the iMtaceful and 
nl>eflie’nt province of Thrace, which was nut 
affected by the war. 

Euiiapiiis, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 18, 19. 
The lireuk sophist uiusi liave considered as one 
and tlie wime war. the whole series of (^thic 
history till the victories and peace of Tlieo- 

duttiUBL 
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the Romans, and more pernicious to tb« | 
(Joths. The interruption of trade de- i 
prived the barbarians of the objects of 
luxury, wliicli they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life ; and the 
desolation of a very extensive tract of i 
country threatened them with the 
horrors of famine. Athanaric was pro- 
voked, or compelled, to risk a battle, 
whiclf he lost, in the plains ; and the 
pursuit was rendered more bloody by 
the cruel precaution of the victorious 
generals, who had promised a large re- 
ward for the head of every (Jotli that 
was brought into the Imperial camp. 
The submission of the barbariiftis ap- 
cased the resentment of Valcns and 
is council ; the emperor listened with 
satisfaction to the llattering and elo- 
mient remonstrance of the senate of 
Constantinople, which assumed, for the 
first time, a share in the public delibera- 
tions ; and the same generals, Victor 
and Arintheus, who had successfully 
directed the conduct of the war, were 
empowered to regulate the conditions 
of peace. The freedom of trade, which 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was 
restricted to two cities on the Danube ; 
the raslmees of their leaders was severely 
punished by the suppression of their 
pensions niyk subsidies ; and tho ex- 
ception, which was stipulated in favour 
of Athanaric alone, was more advan- 
tageous than honourable to the Judge 
of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who on 
this occasion appears to have consulted 
his private interest, witliout expecting 
the orders of his sovereign, supported 
his own dignity and that of his tribe 
in the personal interview wliich was 
proposed by the ministers of Valens. 
lie persisted in hi» declanition, that it 
was impossible for him, without in- 
curring the railt of perjury, ever to sot 
his foot on the territory of the empire ; 
and it is more than probable, that his 
regard for the sanctity of an oath was 
confirmed fiy the recent and fatal ex- 
amples of Roman treachery. The 
Danube, which separated the dominions 
of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. 
The emperor of tho East, and the Judge 
of the Visigoths, accompanied by an 


equal number of armed followers, ad- 
vanced in their respective barges to the 
middle of the stream. After the ratifi- 
cation of tlie treaty, and the delivery of 
hostages, Valens returned in triumph 
to Constantinople; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about * 
six years ; till they were violently im- 
pelled against the'Roman Empire oy an 
mnumerable host of Scythians, who ap- 
peared to issue from the frozen regions 
of the North.* 

The emperor of the West, who had 
resigned to his brother 
tlic command of the 
Lower Danube, reserved .. JSl.. 
for his immediate care 
the defence of the Rhaitian and Illyrian 
provinces, which spread so many 
hundred miles along the greatest of 
the Europcian rivers. The active policy 
of Valentinian was. continually em- 
ployed in adding new fortifications to 
the security of the frontier ; but the 
abuse of this policy provoked the just 
resentment of the barbarians. The 
Quadi complained, that the ground for 
an intended fortress had been marked 
out on their territories ; and their com- 
plaints were urged with so much reason 
and moderation, that Equitius, master 
general of Illyricum, consented to sus- 
pend the prosecution of the work, till 
he should bo more clearly infoimed of 
the will of his sovereign. This fair 
occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his son, was 
eagerly embraced by the inhuman 
Maximin, the prefect, or rather tyi’ant, 
of - Gaul. The passions of Valentinian 
were impatient of control; and he 
credulously listened to the assurances 
of his favourite, that if the government 
of Valeria, and the direction of the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal of his 
sou Marcellinus, the emperor should no 
longer be importimed with the auda- « 

1 The Gothic war is described by Ammianus 
(xxvil. 6), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 211-214), and 
Themistitts (Orat. z. p. 129-141). The orator 
Themistins was sent from the senate of Con- 
stantinople to congratulate the vlctorions em- 
peror; and his servile eloquence compares 
Valens on the Danube, to Achilles in the 
Sesunander. Jomandes forgets a war peontiar 
to the Kisi-Ootb^and inglorioui to theOothio 
name (Maaoon’s of the Gemans, vU. 8). 
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cious rcmoDStrances of the barbariaiis. ^Western empire. She traversed the 
The subjects of Rome and the natives peaceful province with a splendid and 
of Germany were insulted by the arro- unarmed train. Her person was savctl 
gance of a young and worthless from danger, and tluj republic from 
minister, who considered his rapid ele- disgrace, by the active zeal of Messala, 
vation as a proof and reward of his governor ot the pn winces. As soon as 
superior merit. He aifected, however, he was informed '•-fcat the village, where 
to receive the modest application of she stopped only to dine, was almost 
Gabinius, king of tl 1 C Quadi, with some encompassed b> the barbariaps, he 
attention and regard ; but this artful hastily placed her in his own chariot, 
eivility concealed a dark and bloody ainl drove full speed till he reached the 
design, and the credulous prince was gates of Sirmiiiin. which were at the 
persuaded to aecept tlie pressing invita- distance of six-and-tweiity miles. Even 
tion of Marcellinus. 1 am at a loss Sirmium might not have been secure, if 
how to vary the narrative of similar the yuadi and ISarmatiaiis had dili- 
crimes, or how to relate, that, in tlie gently advanced during the general 
course of the same year, but in remote consternation of the magistrates and 
parts of the empii-e, the iiihospitahJe i>eopIc. Their delay allowed Rrobiis, 
table of two Impel ial generals was the Pradonan prefect, BiilKcient time 
stained witli the royal blood of two to recover Jus own spirits, and to revive 
guests and allies, iiiliumanly murdered the courage of Uie citizens. He skil- 
by their order and in their ju’eseiicc, fully directed their strenuous efforts to 
The fate of Gabiiiins, and of Para, was repair and streiigtlnm the decayed forti- 
the same ; but the cruel death of their fications ; and procured the seasonahlo 
sovereign was resented in a very dilfer- and ey'ectual assistance of a company of 
eiit manner by the servile temper of ! archers, to protect the capital of tl 
the Armenians, and the free and darin;^ ' Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in 
spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were tlioir attempts against the walls of 
mucli declined from that lorinidable Sirmium, tlie indignant barbarians 
power, -which, in the time of Marcus turned their arms against the inaster- 
Antoninus, had spread terror to the general of the frontier, to whom they 
gates of Koine. Knt tliey still possessed unjustly attriliuted the nftt’der of their 
arms and courage ; their courage was king. Equitius could ]>ring into the 
animated by despair, and they obtained ticld no more than two legions; but 
the usual reinforccinoiit of the cavalry of they contained the \et(Tan strength of 
their Sarmatian allies. {So improvident the M lesian and Pannonian liands. The 
was the as.sassin Marcellinus, that he obstinacy with which they disputed the 
chose the moment when the bravest vain honours of rank and pi*ecedcncy, 
veterans had been tlraM'n away to sup- was the cause of their destruction ; and 
press the revolt of Eirinus ; and the while they acted with separated forces 
whole pi’ovinct was exposed, -udth a and divided councils, they were sur- 
very feeble defence, to tlie rage of the prised and slaughtered by the active 
exasperated barbarians. They invaded vigour of the Sanifatian horse. The 
Pannonia in the season of harvest ; un- success of this invasion provoked the 
mercifully ilestroyed every object of emulation of the bordering tribes ; and 
plunder wliich they could not -easily the province of Majsia would infallibly 
^ transport ; and either disregarded or have been lost, if young Theodosius, 
demoiislied the einjity fortifications. , the duke, or military commander, of 
The Princess Constaiitia, the daughter’ the frontier, had not signalised, in the 
of tlie Emperor Constantius, and the defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid 
grand-daughter of the great Coustau- genius, worthy of his illustrious fatlier 
tine, very narrowly escaped. 7 hat and of his future greatness.* 
royal maid, who had iimooeutly oup- . 8, „a 

ported Die revolt of Procopius, was now 219, 220) carefully maik the origin and progress 
the destined wife of the heir of the | of the Quadic and Sannatian war. 
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•The mind of Valentiniau, who then 
•Fh. resided at Troves, wa^ 

* deeply affected by the 
v£!S&£n. calamities of lUyricum ; 

but the lateness of the 
season suspended the execution of his 
designs till the ensuing ^ring. He 
marched in person, with a considerable 
part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle : and to tlie sup- 
plianti ambassadors of the Sarinatians, 
who met l\im on the way, he returned 
a doubtfftl answer, that as soon as he 
reached the scene of action, he should 
examine and prqnounce. When he 
arrived at Sirmiurn, he gave audience 
to the deputies of the JllyriaA pro- 
vinces ; who loudly congratulated their 
own felicity under the auspicious gov- 
ernment of Probus, his Prictorian pre- 
fect.* Valentinian, vrho was flattered 
by these demonstrations of their loyalty 
and gratitude, imprudently asked the 
deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher 
of intrepid sincerity,® whether ho was 
freely sent hy the wislies of the pro- 
vince ? “ Witli tears and groans am 1 
sent (replied Iphicles) by a reluctant 
people.” The emperor paused: but the 
impunity of his ministers established 
the pernicious maxim, that they might 
oppress his subjects without injuring 
his service. strict inquiry into their 
conduct would have relieved the public 
discontent. The severe condemnation 
of the murder of Gabinius, was the 
only measure which could restore the 
confidence of the Germans, and vindi- 


1 Ammianus (xxx. 6) who acknowledges the 
merit, has censured, with becoming asperity, 
the oppressive administration, of Petronius 
ProbuB. When Jerome translated and con- 
tinued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d. 8K0. 
See TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. ^oin. xii. p. 
620), he expressed tint truth, or at least the 
public opinion of his country, in the following 
words : “ Probus P.P. lllyrici iniquissimis 

tributorum exactionibus, ante provuudas quas 
regebat, quarn a barbaris vastarontur, erasit” 
(Ohron. edit. Bcaliger, p. 187. Animadvers p. 
259.) The Saint afterwanls formed an intimate 
and tender friendship with the widow of 
Probus; and the name of count Equitius, 
with less propriety, but without much in- 
justice, has been substituted in the text. 

a Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his 
friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and merit, 
who had made himself ridiculous and unhap})y, 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners 
pi the Cynics. 


cate the honour of the Boman name. 
But the haughty monarch was incapable 
of the magnanimity which dares to ac- 
knowledge a fault. Ho forgot the pro- 
vocation, remembered only the injury, 
and advanced into the country of the 
Quad! with an insatiate thirst of blood 
and revenge. The extreme devasta- 
tion and promiscuous massacre of a 
savage war were justified, in the eyes 
of tlie emperor, and perhaps in those 
of the world, by the cruel equity of 
retaliation : * and such was the dis- 
cipline of the Romans, and the con- 
sternation of the enemy, that Valcntin- 
ian repassed the Danube without tlio 
loss of a single man. As he had re- 
solved to complete the destruction of 
the Quadi by a second campaign, he 
fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, 
on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburg. Wliilo the operations of 
war were suspcnde<l by the severity of 
the weather, the Quadi made a hnmhie 
attempt to deprecate the wrath of their 
conqueror ; and at the earnest pfM'sua- 
sion of Plquitius, their ambassadois 
were introduced into the Imperial 
council. I'hcy approached the throne 
with bended bodies, and dejcctcil 
countenances; and without daring 
to complain of the murder of tl'o.ir 
king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, 
that the late invasion was the crime of 
some irregular robbers, which tlie 
])ublic council of the nation condemned 
and abhorred. The answer of the em- 
peror left them but little to hope from 
Ids clemency or compassion. He re- 
viled, in the most intemperate lan- 
guage, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, 
his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his uiigoverned fury : and 
while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion, a large blood- 
vessel suddenly burst in his body, ami 
Valentinian fell speechless into the arma 
of his attendants. Their pious caro 
immediately concealed his situation 
from the crowd ; but in a few minutes 

3 Amniian. xxx. 5. Joromc, who exaggerates 
the misfortune of Valentinian, refuses him 
even this last consolation of revenge. < tenitali 
vastato solo, et %nviiam. patriam derelinqueu 
(tom. i. p. 26). 
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the emperor of the West expired in an 
agony of pain, retaining his senses till 
the last, and struggling, without suc- 
cess, to declate his intentions to the 
generals and ministers who surrounded 
the ro^al couch. Valcntiniaii was 
about fifty-four years of age ; and he 
wanted only one hundred ilays to ac- 
complish the twelve years of his reign.* 

The polygamy of Valent iniau is 

Theamperon Seriously attested by an 

oratiMi and ecclesiastiu.il hist(n‘ian.^ 

Vaiantinian u. impress Severa (I 

relate the fable) admitted into her fami- 
liar society the lovely Juatina, the 
daughter of an Italian governor : her 
admiration of those naked charms, 
which she h.ad often seen in the bath, 
was expressed with such lavish and im- 
prudent praise, that the emperor was 
tempted to introduce a second wife into 
his bed ; and his public edict extendcil 
to all the subjects of tho empire the 
same domestic privilege wliich he had 
.assumed for liimself.” But we may be 
assured, from the evidence of reason as 
well as history, that the two marriages 
of Valeutinian, witK Severa ami with 
Justina were succeAtttvahi contracted ; 
and that he usc<l tiie ancient pennissiou 
of divorce, which was still allowed by 
tho laws, though it was condemneil by 
the church. Severa w.ia the motlicr of 
Gratian, who seeme i to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the 
undoubted succession of tho Western 
empire. He was tho eldest son of a 
monarch, whose glorious reign had con- 
firmed the free and honourable choice 
of his fellow-sfddiers. Before he had 
attained the ninth year of his age, the 
royal youth received from the hands of 

I See, on the death of Valontinian, Ammianus 
(xxx. (i>, 55o«imus (1. iv, p. 221), Victor (in Jipi- 
tom.), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31), aiul Jerome (in 
(*tirou. p. 187, and tom. 1. p. 2U, ad lleliodor). 
There is nmch variety of circu instances among 
them ; and Ammianus is so eloquent, that ho 
writes nonsense. 

^ Socrates (t. iv. c. 31) is the only original 
witness of this foolish story, so repugnant to 
the laws an I manners of the Uomans, that it 
scarcely deserved the formal and elaborate dis- 
sortatiuri of M. Jionaniy (Mem. de 1‘Academie, 
tom, xxx. i>. :«)4-40.“>). Yet I would preserve 
tile natural uircuiustance at the bath, instead 
of following Zosimus, who represents Justina 
M an old woman, the widow of Magnentius. 


Ills indulgent father the pnrple rolie and 
«liadein, with tho title of Augustus : the 
election was ^leinuly ratified by the 
consent and applause of tho armies o' 
Gaul ; * and trie name of Gratian wru 
added to the names of Yalciitiidaii and 
Valens in all the legal transactions of 
the lioman government. By liis mar- 
riage with the grand -dang liter of Con- 
stantine, tho K>ii of Valcntiniaii ac- 
iptircd all tlie hereditary rights jf the 
Flavian family ; which, in a series of 
three Imperial generations, were sancti- 
fied by time, religion, and the reverence 
of the people. At*- tho death of his 
lather, the royal youth was in tho 
seventecntli year of his age ; and his 
virtues alrc.ady justified the favourable 
opinion of tho army and people. But 
Gratian i‘esule<l, without apprehension, 
ill the palace of Treves ; whilst, at the 
distance of many hundred miles, Valeii- 
tiuiau suddenly expired in the camp of 
Bregetio. The pa.ssions, which had 
been so long suppressed by the presence 
of a master, immediately revived in the 
Imperial couiieil ; and tho ambitious 
<lesign of reigning in tho liamo of an 
infant was artfully executed by Mcllo- 
baiides and K(|iiitius, who commanded 
the attachment of the Illyrian and 
1 t'lliaii bauds. They contrived the most 
honourable pretences toa^emove the 
popular leaders, and the troops of Gaul, 
who might have asserted the claims of 
the law'ful successor ; they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes 
of foreign and domestic enemies, by a 
bold and decisive measure. The Em- 
press Justina, who had been left in a 
palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to 
appear iu th^ camp, with the son of the 
deceased emperor. “On the sixth day 
after tho death of Valentinian, the 
infant prince of the same name, M'ho 
was only four years old, was shown, in 
the arms of his mother, to the legions ; 
and solemnly invested, by military 
acclamation, with the titles *and ensigns 
of supreme power. Tho impending 
di^ngers of a civil war were seasonably 

1 Ammianux (xxvii. G) doscribes the form of 
this military eluctiuii and auffust invoHtitnre. 
Valoiitiniaii does not appear to have consulted, 
or evuu informed the senate of Hume. 
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pr^*vontc<l ))y the wise niul moderate 
Htiiiduct of tlie emperor Gratian. He^ 
clieerfdlly accepted the choice of the 
army ; declared that he should always 
consider the son of Jiistina as a brother 
not as a rival ; and advised the em* 
press, with her son Valeiitihiau, to fix 
tiudr rtjsidcncc at Milan, in the fair and 
p«Mci‘ful province of Italy ; while he 
ansiuiicd the more arduous command of 
Lite countries beyond the Alps. Gratian 
ilisscmblcd his resentment till he could 
uafi^ly piiinsh, or disgrace, the authors 


of the conspiracy ; and though he uni- 
formly behaved with tenderness and 
regard to his infant colleague, he gradu- 
ally confounded, in the ^.dministratiou 
of the Western empire, the office of a 
guardian with the authority of a sove- 
reign. The government of the Roman 
world was exercised in the united names 
of Valens and his two nephews ; but 
the feeble emperor of the East, who 
succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any wci|;ht or 
influence in the councils of the AVest.* 


CHAPTER XXVL 

MANNERS OF THE PASTORAL NATIONS — PROGRESS OP THE HUNS FROM CHINA TO 
EUROPE — FLIGHT OF THE GOTHS — ^THEY PASS THE DANUBB—GOTHIO WAR — 
DEFEAT AND DEATH OF VALENS — GRATIAN INVESTS THEODOSIUS WITH THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE — HIS CHARACTER AND SUCCESS-PEACE AND SETTLEMENT 
OF THE GOTHS, 


In the second year of the reign of 

EarthquakM, Valentiuiau and Valens, 
A.b.30fi. on the morning of the 
twenty-first day of July, the greatest 
part of the Roman world was shaken by 
a violent and destructive earthquake. 
The improssidb was communicated to 
the waters ; the shores of the Medi- 
terranean were left dry, by the sudden 
retreat of the sea ; great quantities of 
fish were caught with the hand ; large 
vessels were stranded on the mud ; and 
a curious spectator* amused his eye, or 
rather his fancy, by contemplating the 
various appearance of valleys and moun- 
tains, which had never, since tb«» forma- 
tion of the globe, been cxpcs'Ni to the 
sun. But the tide 3oou returned, with 
the weight of an immense and irresis- 
tible deluge, which was severely felt on 
the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of 
Greece, and of Egypt : largo boats were 
transported and lodged on the roofs of 
houses, or at the distance of two miles 

1 Such is tlio bal taste of Amnilanus (xxvi. 
10) that it is not ea.sy to rtistmqnfHh his facts 
from liis metaphors. Yet he poBitively aUirma, 
that he saw tlio rotten carcass of a ship, ad 
sef'widiivi lapukin, at Methonu, or Motion, in 
Peiopouneeus. 


from the shore ; the people, with their 
habitations, were swept away by the 
waters ; and the city of Alexandria 
annually commemorated the fatal day, 
on which fifty thousand persons had 
lost their lives in the inundation. This 
calamity, the report of which was 
magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of 
Rome ; and their affrighted imagination 
enlarged the real extent of a momen- 
tary evil. They recollected the preced- 
ing earthquakes, which bad subverted 
the cities of Palestine and Bithynia : 
they considered these alaiTning strokes 
as the prelude only of still more dread- 
ful calamities, and their fearful vanity 
was disposed to confound the symptoms 
of a declining empire, and a sinking 
world.* It was the fashion of the times 

i Animianus, xxx. 10. Zostmus, 1. iv p. 222, 
223. Tillemont has proved (Hist, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. 707-709), that Gratian reigned 
in Italy, Africa, and lllyricuni. I have en- 
deavoured to express his authority over his 
brother’s dominions, as he used it in an am- 

I biguuus style. 

i - The earthquakes and inundations are 

I variously described by Libanius (Orat. de 
nlciscendfl Julian! nece, c. x. in Fabricius, 
llibl. Gra'c. tom. vli u. 158, with a learned note 
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to attriUiitc every remarkable event to 
'the particular will of the Deity ; the 
alterations of nature were coimeeted, 
by an invisible chain, with the moral 
and metaphysical opinions of the human 
iniml ; and the most sagacious divines 
could distinguish, according to the 
colour of their respective p^'ejudices, 
tliat the estiblishment of heresy tended 
to produce an cartlniuake ; or that a 
deluge was the inevitable consequence 
of the progress of sin ami error. With- 
out presuming to discuss the truth or 
propriety of these lofty .speculations, 
the historian may content himself with 
%-in observation, which seems to he 
justified by experience, that man has 
nmich more to fear from the passions of 
bis fellow-crcatui'es than from the con- 
vulsions of the elements.* The mis- 
chievous clfccts of an oarthqujiko, or 
deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption of 
a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to tlic ordinary calamities of 
war, as they are now moderated by tbe 

{ )rudcncc or hurnauity of the princes of 
fiurope, wdio amuse their own leisure, 
iuid exercise the courage of their sub- 

i 'cets, in the practice of the military art. 
bit the laws and manners of modem 
nations protect tho safety and freedom 
of the vanquished soldier; and the 
peaceful citizen has seldom reason to 
complain that his life, or even his 
fortune, i.s exposed to the rage of war. 
In the disastrous period of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, which may justly 
be dated from the reign of Valcns, tlie 
hapiiiness and security of <;ach indi- 
vidual were personally attacked ; and 
the arts and labours of ages were rudely 
defaced by the iKirbarians of Scythia 
and Germany. Tlie invasion of tlie 
TheHuneand Huiis precipitated ou the 
Goths. provinces of the West tho 
Gothic nation, which advanced, in less 

ot Olearius), Zosiiuua (1. iv. p. Sozomen 
, (1. vi. c. 2), Cedrenus (j). 310, 314), and Jurome 
(in (!hroii. p. 18G, and tern. i. p. 2.i0, in Vit. 
] Illarion). Kpklaurus must luwc hcuii over- 
wbehnud, had not the prudent ])Laced 

St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the bt iurh. 
lie made tlie sign of the cross : the mountain- 
wave st«pj)ed, bowed, and returned. 

^ Dicivarubus, tbe Peripatetic, composed a 
formal treatise, to prove this obvious truth; 
which is not the most honourable to tho human 
•pecies (Cicero, de Olliciis, ii. 6). 


than forty years, from tho Danube ‘to 
the Atlantic, and opened a way, by tho 
success of their amts, to the inroads of 
so many hostile tribes, more savage 
than themselves. The original lu’in- 
cqde of motion was concealed in tlie 
remote countries of the North ; and the 
curious observation of the pastoral life 
of the Scythians,* or Tartans, will 
illustrate tho latent cause of these de- 
structive emigi'ations. 

The different characters that ttiai*k 
tho civilised nations of the 
globe may be ascribed to manners of the 
the use and the abhsc of 
reason, which so variously 
shapes, and so artificially composes tho 
maniKTs and opinions of a European, 
or a Chinese. But the operation of lil* 
stiiict is more sure and simple than that 
of reason ; it is mUttb easier to ascertain 
the appetites of a quadruped, than the 
specttiations of a philosopher ; and the 
savage tribes of mankind, as tlicy 
approach nearer to the condition of 
animals, preserve a stronger resem- 
blaiive to themselves and to each other* 
The uniform stability of their maimers 
is the natural consequence of the imper* 
fcction of their faculties. Reduced to 
a similar situation, their wants, their 
desires, their enjoyments, still contiiiiio 
the same ; and the influence of food or 
climate, which in a more improved state 
of society is suspended or subdued by 
so many moral causes, most powerfully 
contributes to form, and to maintain 
tile national character of barbarians. 

I Thu original Scythians of Herodotus (1. iv. 
c. 47-.'i7, 99-101), were contineU by the Danube 
unci the lvalue MtX'otis, within a square of 400C 
8ta(lia(40() Koinan miles), fciee D’ AiivilltHMeni. 
<lc I’Academio, toni. xxxv. p. ilTU-rjOl.) Diuduruif 
Siculus (tom. i. ♦. ii. p. 1^5, edit. VVessiding) has 
marked the gradual progress of the mim and 
nation. 

The Tatars or Tartars, were a priinitiva 
tribe, the rivals, and at length the subjecls, of 
the Moguls.* In tlie victorious armies of 
Zingis Khan, and his successors, tliu< Tartars 
formed tlie vanguard; and the name, wiiicli 
first reach(!d tlie ears of foreigners, was applieil 
to tho whole nation (Ererct, in the Hist, do 
I’Academie, tom. xviii. p. Ju .s}>oaicing of 
all, or any, of the northoin sheplifids ot Europe, 
or Asia, I indiflerently use the appuilaticmK of 
Srylhuins, or Tartars. 

* Tho Moguls (Mongols), according to M, 
Klaproth, are a tribe of the Tatar nation. * 
;L'ableaux Hist, de TAsie. p. 154.— M. 
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In every age, the immense plains oi 
Scythia or Tartary have been in- 
habited by vagrant tribes of hunters 
and shepherds, whose indolence refuses 
to cultivate the earth, and whose rest* 
less spirit disdains the cohtiiicmcnt of 
a sedentary life. In every age, the 
Scythians and Tartars have been re- 
nowned for their invincible oounige, 
and mpid conquests. Tlie thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned 
by the shepherds of the North ; and 
their arms have spread terror and de- 
vastation over the most fertile and 
warlike countries of Europe.* On this 
occasion, as well as on many othefs, the 
sober historian is forcibly awakened 
from a pleasing vision, and is compelled, 
witli some reluctance, to confess that 
the pastoral manners, which have been 
adorned with the fairest attributes of 
peace and innocence, are much better 
adapted to the fierce and cruel habits 
of a military life. To illustrate this 
observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of 
warrioT's, in the three important articles 
of, 1. Their diet; 11. Their habitations ; 
and, 111. Their exercises. The narra- 
tives of antiquity are justified by the 
experience of modern times and the 

1 Traperium Urr quassivere ; Ipsl perpetuo 

ab alienolxnperio, aut intacti, aut invicti, man- 
sere. Since the time of Justin (ii. 2), they have 
multiplied this account. Voltaire, in a few 
words (tom. x. p. 64, Hist. G^n^rale, c. 156), 
has abridged the Tartar conquests. 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar, 
lias Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war.* 

2 The fourth book of Herodotus affords a 
curious, though imperfect, portrait of the 
Scythians. Among the moderns who describe 
the uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, 
Abulghazi llahadur, expresses Lis native feel- 
ings; and his Genealagical History of the 
Tutors has been copiously illustrated by the 
French and English editors. Caniin, Ascelin, 
and Kubniquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. 
vii.), represent the Moguls of the fourteenth 
century. To these guides I have ad<ied Gerbil- 
lon, and other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, 
i>ar du Halde, tom. iv.), who accurately sur- 
veyed the Chinese Tartary; and that honest 
and intelligent traveller, Bell of ^ntermoiiy 
(two volumes In 4to. Glasgow, 1763). t 

* Gray.—M. 

t Of the various works published since the 


nomadic poplflation of Central Asia, may be 
particularly remarked the Travels and Disser- 
tations of Pallas; and, above all, "the verv 


banks of the Borysthenes, of the Volga, 
or of the Selinga, will indifferently 
present the same uniform spectacle of 
similar and native manners.* 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which 
constitutes the ordinary 
and wholesome food of a 
civilized people, can be obtained only 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. 
Some of the happy savages, who dwell 
between the tropics, are plentifully 
nourished by the liberality of nature ; 
but in the climates of the Noi*th, a 
nation of shepherds is reduced to their 
fiocks and herds. The skilful practi- 
tioners of the medical art will determine 
(if they are able to determine) how far 
the temper of the human mind may 
be affected by the use of animal, or 
of vegetable food; and whether the 
common association of carnivorous and 
cruel, deserves to be considered in any 
other light than that of an innocent, 
perhaps a salutary, prejudice of human- 
ity.’* Yet if it be true that tho senti- 
ment of compassion is imperceptibly 
weakened by the sight and practice of 
domestic cruelty, we may observe, that 
the horrid objects which are disguised 
by tho arts of European refinement, aro 
exhibited in their naked and most dis- 
gusting simplicity, in the tent of a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the 
sheep, are slaughtered by the same 
hand from which they were accustomed 
to receive their daily food; and the 
bleeding limbs are served with very 
little preparation, on the table of their 
unfeeling murderer. In the military 
profession, and especially in the con 

1 The Uzbecks are the most altered from 
their primitive manners ; (1) by the profession 
of the Mahometan religion ; and (2) by the pos- 
session of the cities and harvests of the great 
Bucharia. 

^ II est certain que les grands mangeurs da 
viande sont eu general cruels et feroces plus 
que les autres homines. Cette observation est 
de tons les lieux, et de tous les terns ; la barbarie 
Angloise est connue, &c. Emile de Kousseau, 
tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may think of the 
general observation, we shall not easily allow 
the truth of his example. The good-natured 
oomplaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic 
lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by 


cnrlouB work of Bergman, Nomadlsche 8tiaifaa» 
eyen. Blga, 1805.~-M. 
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duct of a numerous army, the exclusive 
use of animal food appears to be pro- 
ductive of tho'hiost solid advantages. 
Corn is n bulky and pcrislialde com- 
modity, and the large magazines, which 
tare indispensably necessary for the 
subsistence of our troops, must be 
slowly transported by the labour of 
men or horses; but the flocks and 
herds which accompany the march of 
the Tartars afford a sure and increas- 
ing supply of flesh and milk, in tlie far 
greater part of the uncultivated waste 
the vegetation of the grass is quick and 
luxuriant, and there are few places so 
extremely barren that the liardy cattle 
of the North cannot find some tolerable 
pasture. The supply is multiplied and 
prolonged by the nndistinguishing ap- 
petite and patient alistinence ol the 
Tartars. They indifterently feed on the 
flesh of tliose animals tliat have been 
killed for tlie table, or have died of dis- 
ease. Horse-flesh, which in every age 
and country has been proscribed by the 
civilised nations of Kurope and Asia, 
they devour with peculiar greediness ; 
and this singular taste facilitates the 
success of their military operations. 
The active cavalry of Scythia is always 
followed in their most distant and rapid 
incursions, by an adequate number of 
spare horses, who may be occasionally 
used cither to redouble the speed or 
to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. 
Mtiny are the resources of courage and 
poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed 
they slaughter the greatest part of their 
cattle, and preserve the flesh, cither 
smoked or dried in tiie sun. On the 
sudden emergency of a hasty marcli, 
they provide themselves udtli a suf- 
fleient quantity of little balls of elieese, 
or rather of hard curd, which they oc- 
casionally dissolve in water ; and this 
•unsubstantial diet will support for many 
days the life, and even tlio spirits, of 
the patient warrior. Hut this extra- 
ordinary abstinence, which the stoic 
would approve, and the hermit might 
envy, is commonly succeeded by the 
most voracious indulgence of appetite. 
The wines of a happier climate are the 
most grateful present, or the most valu- 


able commodity that can be offered to 
the Tartars ; and the only example of 
their industry seems to consist in the 
art of extracting from mare’s milk a 
fermented liquor, which possesses a 
very strong power of intoxication. 
Like the animals of prey, the savages, 
both of the old and new world, experi- 
ence the alternate vicissitudes of famine 
and plenty ; and their stomach is inured 
to sustain, without much inconvenience, 
the opposite extremes of hunger and of 
intemperance. 

II. in the ages of rustic and martial 
Bimpliejty, a people of 
soldiers and husbandmen 
are dispersed over the face of an ex- 
tensive and cultivated country; and 
some time must elapse before the war- 
like youth of Greece or Italy could lie 
assembled under the same standard, 
either to defend their own confines, or 
to invade tlie territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The jirogress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large 
multitude within the walls of a city ; 
but these citizens are no longer soldiers ; 
and the arts which adorn and improve 
the state of civil society, corrupt the 
habits of tlic military life. The pastoral 
manners of the Scythians seem to unite 
the different advantages t)Sr simplicity 
and rcHncment. The individuals of the 
same tribe arc constantly assembled, 
but they are assembled in a camp ; and 
tlie native spirit of these dauntless 
sheplicrds is animated by mutual sup- 
port and emulation. The houses of the 
Tartars are no more than small tents, 
of an oval form, which afford a cold and 
dirty habitation, for the promisvjuous 
youth of botk sexca The palaces of 
the ricli consist of wooden huts, of such 
a size that they may be conveniently 
fixed on large waggons, and drawn by 
a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. 
The flocks and herds, after grazing all 
day in the adjacent pastures, retire on 
the approach of night within the pro- 
tection of the camp. TJie necessity of 
preventing the most mischievous con- 
fusion in such a perpetual concourse of 
men and animals, must gradually in- 
troduce, in the distribution, the order, 
and the guard of the encampment, the 
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rtldiments of the military art. Aa soo^ ! 
aa the forage of a certain district is 
consumed, the tribe, or rather army of 
shepherds, makes a regular march to 
Houio fresh pastures ; and thus acquires 
in the ordinary occupations of the pas- 
toral life, the practical knowledge of 
one of the most important and ditlicult 
operations of war. The clyoice of 
stations is regulated by the dillercnco 
of the sctasous : in the summer the 
Tartars 9 ,dvance towards the North, 
and pitch their tents on the banks of a 
river, or at least in the neighbourhood 
of a running atreafn ; but in tlie winter 
they return to the South, and shelter 
their camp behind some convenient 
eminence, against the winds wJiich are 
dulled in their passage over the bleak 
and icy regions of Siberia. These 
manners are admirably adapted to 
ditVuse, among the wandering tribes, 
the spii’it of emigration and conquest. 
The connection between the people and 
their territory is of so frail a texture, 
that it may be broken by the slightest 
accident. The camp, and not the soil, 
is the native country of the genuine 
Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp, his family, his companions, his 
property, are always included ; and in 
tile most distant marches, he is still 
surrounded Vy the objects which arc 
dear, or valuable, or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or 
the resentment of injury, the impati- 
ence of servitude, have in every age 
been sufficient causes to urge the tribes 
of Scythia boldly to advance into some 
unknown countries, where they might 
hope to find a more plentiful subsistence, 
or a less formidable enemy. The re- 
volutions of the N(p*th hate frequently 
determined the fate of the South ; and 
in the conflict of hostile nations, the 
victor and the vanquished have alter- 
nately drove and been driven from the 
confines of China to those of Germany.* 
These great emigrations, which have 
been sometimes executed with almost 

^ These Tartar emigrations have been dis- 
covered by M. de Gutgnes (Histoire des Huns, 
tom 1. li.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
the Chinese language, who has thus laid open 
new and important acanafi ia the hi«tory of 


incredible diligence, were rendered more 
[jjisy by the peculiar nature of the clim- 
■itc. It is well known t)iat the cold of 
lartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might 
reasonably be expected. Thisuncoimuon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the '' 
plains, which rise, especially tow'ards 
the East, more than half a mile above 
the level of the sea; and to the quantity 
of saltpetre with which tlie soil is dccjily 
iin pregnated. * In the winter season the 
broad and rapid rivers, that discliargo 
their waters into the Kuxine, the Cas- 
pian, or the Icy 8ea, arc strongly frozen ; 
the fields arc covered witl bed of 
snow ; ami the fugitive, vietovioiia 
tribes may securely traverse with their 
fiimilies, their waggons, ami their cattle, 
the smooth aud liard siuiace of an im- 
mense plain. 

111. The pastoral life, compared with 
the labours of agrieultiire 
and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly a life of idleness ; and a.s the 
most honourable shepherds of the I'artar 
race devolve on their ca)'>tives the 
domestic management of the cattle, 
their own leisure is seldom disturbed by 
any servile and assiduous <‘arcs. ]>ut 
this leism e, instead of being de, vetted to 
the soft enjoyments of love and har- 
mony, is usefully spent in the violent 
and sanguinary exercise of the chase. 
The plains of Tiirtary are filled \vitl» 
a strong and serviceable breed of 
horses, which are easily trained for the 
purposes of W'ar and hunting. 'I’hc. 
Scythians of every age luive been cele- 
brated aa l)old and skilful riders ; and 
constant practice hail seated them so 
firmly on horseback, that they vtcMe 
supposed by strangers to ])erform 
ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to 
drink, and even to sleep, without dif- 
mounting from th< * steeds. They 
excel in the dextero management of 

I A plain in the Chiupse Tartnry, only eighty 
leagues from the great wall, was for.ml b\ tli« 
mifisionaries to be three thousawl 
I)aces above the level of the «e» 
who has nseii and abused tiie reiatiorm of tra- 
vellers, deduces the revoJurhins of Asia from 
this Important circunistance, that heat and 
cold, weakness and strength, touch each other 
without any temperate auuu (Esprit des X^oii, L 
ivM p VI. 
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the lance; the long Tartar bow is 
•drawn with a nervous arm, and the 
sreighty arrow«is directed to its object 
with unerring aim and irresistible force. 
These arrows are often pointed against 
the harmless animals of the desert, 

' arhich increase and multiply in the ab- 
sence of their moat formidable enemy ; 
the hare, the goat, the roebuck, the 
fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the 
antelope. The vigour and patience 
both of the men and horses are con- 
tinually exercised by the fatigues of the 
chase ; and the plentiful supply of game 
contriimtes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the ex- 
ploits of the hunters of Scythia are not 
confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter 
the angry wild-boar when ho turns 
against his pursuers, excite the sluggish 
courage of the bear, and provoke the 
fury of the tiger as he slumbers in the 
thicket. Where there is danger there 
may be glory ; and the mode of hunt- 
ing which opens the fairest field to the 
exertions of valour may justly be con- 
sidered as the image, and as the school, 
of war. The general hunting matches, 
the pride and delight of the Tartar 
princes, compose on instructive exercise 
for their numerous cavalry. A circle 
Is drawn, of many miles in circum- 
ference, to encompass the game of an 
jsxtensive district ; and the troops that 
Sorm the circle regularly advance to- 
wards a common centre ; where the 
captive animals, surrounded on every 
side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
, hunters. In this march, which fre- 
quently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, 
' to swim the rivers, and to wind through 
the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their gradual pro- 
gress. They acquire the habit of direct- 
« Ing their eye, and their steps, to a re- 
mote object ; of preserving their inter- 
vals ; 01 suspending or accelerating, 
their pace, according to the motions of 
the troops on their nght and left ; and 
of watching and repeating the signals 
of their leaders. Their leaders study, 
in this practical school, the most im- 
portant lesson of the military art ; the 


prompt and accurate judginent df 
ground, of distance, and of time. To 
employ against a human enemy the 
same patience and valour, the same 
skill and discipline, is the only altera- 
tion which is required in real war ; and 
the amusements of the chase serve as a 
prelude to the conquest of an empire.* 

The political society of the ancient 
Germans has the appear- 
ance of a voluntary alli- 
ance of independent warriors. The 
tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the 
modern appellation of llcyrds, assume 
the form of a numerous and increasing 
family*; which, in the course of succcs- 
sive generations, has been propagated 
from the same original stock. The 
meanest and most ignorant of the 
Tartars preserve, with conscious pride, 
the inestimable toasure of their genea- 
logy ; Aod w'hatever distinctions of 
rank ma}' have been iptrodaced by the 
unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, 
they mutually respect themselves, and 
each other, as the descendants of the 
first founder of the tribe. The custom, 
which still prevails, of adopting the 
bravest and most faithful of the cap- 
tives, may countenance the very pro- 
bable suspicion that this extensive con- 
sanguinity is, in a great pleasure, legal 
and fictitious. But the* useful pre- 
judice, which has obtained the sanction 
of time and opinion, produces the efiecta 
of truth ; the haughty barbarians yield 
a cheerful and vcuuntary obedience to 
the head of their blood ; and their chief, 
or mursa, as the representative of their 
great father, exercises the authority of 
a judge, in peace, and of a leader, in 
war. In the original state of the 
pastoral woAd, each of the mursas (if 
we may continue to use a modern ap- 
pellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family ; 

1 Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii. 
c. 7), represents the full glory and extent of the 
Mogul chase. The Jesuits Oerblllon and 
Verbiest followed the Emperenr Khamhi when 
he hunted in Tartary (Duhalde, description de 
la Chine, tom. iv. p. 81, 290, &e., folio edit.). 
Ills grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar 
discipline with the laws and learning of China, 
describes (Eloge de Moukden, p. 278-286) as a 
poet the pleasuite which he had often enjoyed 
as a sportsman. 
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«ncl the limits of their peculiar terri- ' 
torics were gradually fixed, by superiar 
force or mutual consent. But the con- 
stant operation of various and per- 
manent causes contributed to unite the 
vagrant Hords into national communi- 
tie:3, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous of 
support, and the strong were ambitious 
of dominion; the power, whifih is the 
resutt of union, oppressed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; 
and, as1:he vanquished were freely ad- 
mitted to share the advantages of vic- 
tory, the most valiant chiefs hastened 
to range themselves and their followers 
under the formidable standard df a con- 
federate nation. The most successful 
of the Tartar princes assumed the 
military command, to which he was 
entitled by the superiority either of 
merit or of power. He was raised to 
the throne by the acclamations of his 
etiuals ; and the title of Kluin expresses, 
in the language of the North of Asia, 
the full extent of the regal dignity. 
The right of hereditary succession was 
long confined to the blood of the founder 
of the monarchy ; and at this moment 
all the Khans, who reign from Crimea 
to the wall of China, are the lineal 
descendants of the renewed Zingis.' 
But as it 1% 4he indispensable duty of a 
Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike 
subjects into the field, the claims of an 
infant are often disregarded, and some 
royal kinsman, distinguished by his age 
and valour, is entrusted with the sword 
and sceptre of his predecessor. Two 
distinct and regular taxes are levied on 
the tribes, to support the dignity of 
their national monarch, and of their 
peculiar chief; and eacl^of those con- 
tributions amounts to the tithe, l>oth 
of their property, and of their spoil. 
A Tartcar sovereign enjoys the tenth 
part of the wealth of his people ; and 

I See the second volume of the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars ; and the list of the 
Khans, at the end of the life of Gengis, or 
Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or I’amer- 
lane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, 
still bore the regal appellation of Khan ; and 
the conqueror of jtsia contented himself with 
the title of Emir, or Sultan. Abulghnisi, part 
▼. 0 . 4 . D'Herbelot, Blbliothdque Odentale, p. 


as his own domestic riches of flocks and * 
herds increase in a much larger propor- 
tion, he is able plentifully to maintain 
the rustic splendour of nis court, to 
reward the most deserving or the most 
favoured of his followers, and to obtain, 
from the gentle influence of corruption,^ 
the obedience which might be some- 
times refused to the stern mandates of 
authority. The manners of his subjects, 
accustomed like himself to blood and 
rapine, might excuse in their eyes such 
partial acts of tyn^y as would excite 
the horror of a civilised people; but 
the power of a despot has never been 
acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. 
The immediate jurisdiction of the Khan 
is confined within the limits of his own 
tribe; and the exercise of his royal 
prerogative has been moderated by the 
ancient institution of a national council. 
The Coroiiltai,' or Diet, of the Tartars 
was regularly held in the spring and 
autumn, in the midst of a plain, where 
the princes of the reigning family, and 
themursasof the respective tribes, m.-iy 
conveniently assemble on horseljack, 
with their martial and numerous trains ; 
and the ambitious monarch, who re- 
viewed the strength, must consult the 
inclination of an armed people. The 
rudiments of a feudal government may 
be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or 'J'artar nations ; but tlic per- 
etual conflict of those hostile nations 
as sometimes terminated in the estab- ' 
lishment of a pow'crful and despotic 
empire. Tlie victor, enriched by the 
tribute, and fortified by the arms of 
dependent kings, has spread his con- 
quests over Europe or Asia ; the success 
ful shepherds of the North have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of 
laws, and of cities ; and the introduc- 
tion of luxury, after destroying the 
freedom of the people, has undermined 
the foumlations of the throne.* 

J See the Diets of the aucient Huns (de* 
Guignes, toin. ii p. 2ti), and a curious descrip- 
tion of those of Zingis (Vie de (^cngiscan, I- i. 
c. e, 1. iv. c. 1 1). &>uch assemblies are fretiuently 
inentioiicd in the I'ersian history of Tiniui’ 
though they served only to countenance the 
resolutions of their master. 

- Montesquieu labours to explain a difference*. 

I which liiiH not existed, between the liberty id 
i thf* Arabs and the slavery of tVq 
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The memory of past events cannot 
long be preserved, in the 
wetentS* fretpient and remote emi- 

^IXuSr gtations of illiterate bar- 
i.aa ry. The niodcrn 

^J’artars are ignorant of tlie eoiKiiiesta 
their ancestors and our kinm- 
ledjje of the history of tlio Scytliians 
is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilised nations of 
the South, the Greeks, the Persians, 
and the Chinese. The Greeks, who 
navigated the Eiixine, and planted 
their colonies along the sea-coast, made 
the gradual and imperfec t discovery of 
Scj'thia, from tlie Danube, and the 
condnes of Thrace, as far as the frozen 
Miuotis, the seat of eternal winter, and 
Mount Caucasus, which, in tljc language 
of poetry, was described as tlie utmost 
boundary of the earth. Tliey cele- 
brated, with simple credulity, the 
virtues of the pastoral life ; * they en- 
tertained a more rational apprehension 
of tlie strength and numbers of the 
warlike barbarians,^ who contemj»tu- 
oiisly bafiled the immense armament of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes.^ 'J'he 
Persian* monarchs had extended their 
western coiumests to tlie banks of the 
Danube, ana the limits of European 
Scythia. The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scyth- 
ians of Asia ; the wnld inhabitants of 
plains beyond the Oxus and the 

Tartars (Esiirit des Loix, 1. zvii. c. 5. 1. xviii. c. 
19, &c.). 

1 Abulghasi Khan, in the two first ])arts of 
his Genealogical History, relates the miserable 
fables and traditions of the Uxtiek Tartars 
concerning the times which preceded the reign 
of Zingis.* 

^ In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter 
turns away his eyes from the bloody fields of 
Troy, to the plains of Thrace and s>cythia. He 
would not, by clianglng the prospect, behold a 
more peaceful or innocent scene. 

» ThucydidoB, 1. ii. c. 97. 

4 See the fourth book of Heroilotus. When 
Darius advanced into the Alolduvian desert, 
between the Danube and the >Mestcr, the king 
of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a 
bird, and five urrows : a tremendous allegory. 

Tlic differences between the various pastoral 
tribes ami nations comprehended by the ancients 
uimIci' tlie va(;ue name of iScythians, and by 
itibbou umier that of Tartars, have received 
Milne, and still, jierhaps, may receive more, 
li^ht from the coinparistm of their dialects and 
languages by modem auholars.— M. 


Jaxartea, two mighty rivers whict 
direct their course towards the Caspian 
Sea. The long and memorable cjuarrel 
of Iran and Toiiran is still the theme of 
historj'' or romance ; the famous, per- 
haps the fabclous, valour of the Persian 
heroes, PbUstan and Asfeiidiar, was 
signalised, in the defence of tlieir 
country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
North ; ’ and the invincible spiifjt of 
the same barbarians resisted, on the 
same ground, the victorious # arms of 
Cyrus and Alexander.* In the eyes of 
the Greeks and Persians, the real geo- 
graphy of Scythia was bounded on the 
East by the mountains of linaiis, or 
Caf ; and their distant prospect of the 
extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia 
was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed 
by fiction. But those inaccessible re- 
gions are tlio ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation, ^ which 

1 These ars aud heroes may be found under 
their respecUve fif/cu, in the Piblioth^que 
OiH'iitale of Ji’llerbelot, They have been 
celebiatcd in an epic )K>em of sixty thousand 
rh>meU couplets, by i'erdusi,* the liomei of 
I'er&ia 'bee the history of Nadir Shah, p. 

105. Th<* public must lament, that Mr. Jouei 
has suHpenclt’il the pursuit of Oriental learn- 
iuK.t 

- Thu Caspian Sea, M’itli its rivers, and adjacent 
tribes, are lixlioiiously illustrated in tiie Exa- 
iner Cntique den Historiens d'Alexandre, 
winch compares the true geography, and the 
errors jiroduced by the vanity or ignorance of 
the Greeks. 

Thu original seat of the nation appears to 
lia\e been in the north-weiit of China, in the 
provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the 
tviu first dynasties, the principal town was 

* 3*’erdu:>i is yet imperfectly known to liuro- 
peaii readers. An abstract of the whole poem 
has been publisheii by Goerres In German, 
under the title Das Heldenbuch des Iran.* 
In English, an abstract, with poetical transla- 
tions, by Mr. A{|kiiiBoii, lias appeared, under 
the au.s]iices of the Oriental JTund. Hut to 
translate a poet a man must bo a poet. The 
bebt aecoiint of the poem is in an article by Vun 
Hammer in the Vienna Jahrbucher, ; and 
in a masterly article in Cochrane's Eoreign 
Ouartorly Keview, No. 3, 3835. A splemiid ami 
critical edition of the wliole work iias been 
published by a very learned Englisli Uriunlalist, 
(iaptuin Macan, at the expense of ihe king of 
Oude. As to the number of tiu,OUO couplets, 
Captiiin Macan (Preface, p states that he 
never saw a MS. coutaiuin.^ more than 6ti,(ib5, 
including doubtful aud spum us passages and 
episodes.— M. 

t The later 'cf W. Jones were 

more in unison ivitu iPu of the public, 

thuB expressed by Gibbon.— M- 
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ilBcends, by t* proDable tradition, above 
forty ccntaries,’^ and which is able ft 
verify a series of near two thousand 
years, by the perpetual testimony of 
accurate and contemporary historians.^ 
The annals of China 3 illustrate the state 
and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, 
which may still be distinguished by 
the vague appellation of Scytjiians, or 
Tartars ; the vassals, the enemies, and 
sometimes the conquerors, of a great 
empire ;• whose policy has uiiifoimly 
opposed the blind and impetuous valour 

still a moveable camp ; the villages were thiuly 
scattered ; more land was employed in pasture 
than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was 
ordained to clear the country from wild beasts ; 
Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desert ; 
and the Southern provinces were peopled with 
Indian savages. The dynasty of the i/an (be* 
fore vbrist 200) gave the empire its actual form 
and extent. 

1 The era of the Chinese monarchy has been 
variously llxed, from 2052 to 2182 years before 
Christ ; and the year 2037 has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the 
present emperor. The difference arises from 
the uncertain duration of the two first dynast* 
ies *, and the vacant space that lies beyoifd them, 
as far as the real or fabulous times of Fohi, 
or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic 
chronology from the year 841 : the thirtv-six 
eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which have 
been verified) were observed between the years 
722 and 480 before Christ. The historical period 
of China does not ascend above the Greek 
Olympiads. %ir. 

* After several ages of anarchy and despot- 
ism, the dynasty of the Uan (before Christ ’^Od) 
was the era of the revival of learning. The 
fragments of ancient literature were restored ; 
the characters were improved and fixed ; and 
the future preservation of books was secured 
by the useful inventions of ink, i^aiHir, and the 
art of printing. Ninety-seven years before 
Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
(Uilna. His labours were illustrated, and con- 
tinued, by a series of one hundred and eighty 
historians. The substance of their works is 
still extant ; and the most conglderable of them 
are now deposited ha the king of France’s 
library. 

3 China has been illustrated by the labours 
of the French : of the missionaries at Pekin, 
and Messrs. Freret and Be Guignes at Paris. 
The substance of the three preceding notes 
is extracted from the Chou-king, with the pre- 
face and notes of M. de Guignes, I’aris, 1770: 
The Tong-Kieii-Kang-Mou, translated by P. de 
Mailla, under the name of Hist. Generale de la 
Chine, tom. i. p. xlix.-cc. ; the Memoires sur la 
Chine. Paris. 1770, &c., tom. i. p. 1*328, tom. ii. 
p. 5-364 ; the SOstoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 4- 
181, tom. v. p. 845-862; and the Memoires de 
rAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 377-402, 
torn. XT. p. 496-664, tom. xviii. p. 178-295. tom. 
axxvi p. 164-888. 


of the barbarians of the North. Prom * 
the mouth of the Danube to the sea of 
Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia 
is about one hundred and ten degrees, 
which, in that parallel, are equal to 
more than five thousand miles. The 
latitude of these extensive deserts can-* 
not be BO easily or so accurately mea- 
sured; but from the fortieth degree, 
which touches tho wall of Cluna, wo 
may securely advance above a thousand 
miles to the northward, till our pro- 
gress is stopped by the excessive cold 
of Siberia. In that dreary climate, in- 
stead of the animated picture of a 
Tartar camp, the smoke which issues 
from the earth, or rather from tho 
snow, betrays the subterraneous dwell- 
ings of the Tongouses, and the Sani- 
oides : the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of rein- 
deer, and of largo dogs ; and tho con- 
querors of the earth insensibly de- 
generate into a race of deformed and 
diminutive savages, who tremble at tho 
sound of arms. ’ 

The Huns, who under the reign of 
Valens threatened tho orirfnai seat of 
empiro of Home, had 
been formidable in a much earlier 
period to the empire of China.® Their 

1 See the Histoire Generale des Voyages, tom. 
xviii. and the Genealogical History, vol. il. p. 
620-CG4. 

^ M. de Guignes (tom. il. p. 1-124) has given 
the original history of the ancient IJiong nou, 
or Huns.* The Chinese geography of their 
country (tom. i. part. ii. p. Iv.-lxiii.) seems to 
comprise a part of their conquests. 

* The theory of Be Guignes on the early 
history of the Huns is, in general, rejected by 
modem writers. Be Guignes advanced no 
valid proof of the identity of the Kioung nou 
of the Chinese writers with the Huns, except 
the similarity of name. 

Scholocer ( Allgemeine Nordische Oeschichie, 

F . 252), Klaproth (Tableaux Jlistoriques de 
Asie, p. 240), Bt. Martin (iv. 61), and A. lle- 
musat (llecherches sur Ies Langues 'I'artares, 
B. P. xlvi. and p. 328) ; though in the latter 
passage he considers the theory of Be Guignes* 
not absolutely disproved, concur in considering 
the iluns as belonging to the Finnish stock, 
distinct from the Moguls, the Mandscheus, and 
the Turks. The JJioung-nou, according to 
Klaproth, were Turks. The names of the 
llunnisb chiefs could not be pronounced by a 
Turk : and according to the same author, the 
Hioung-nou, which is explained in Chinese as 
deUstable siaees, as early as the year '91, J.C., 
wars dispersed by the Chinese Ma hssumed Ibf 
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ancient, perhaps their original, seat was 
an extensive, though dry and barren, 
tract of country, immeaiately on the 
north side of* the great wall. Their 
place is at present occupied by the 
forty-nine Herds or Banners of the 
Mongous, a pastoral nation, which con- 
sists of about two hundred thousand 
families.* But the valour of the Huns 
had extended the narrow limits of their 
dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, who 
Their conquest* assumed the appellation 
inscyuiia. of Tanjou^ cratlually be- 
came the conquerors and the sovereigns 
of a forniidahlc empire. Towards the 
East, their victorious arms were stopped 
only by tiic ocean ; and the tribes, 
which arc thinly scattered between the 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of 
Corea, adliercd with reluctance to the 
standard of the Huns. On the West, 
near the head of the Irtish, in the 
valleys of Iinaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous ene- 
mies. One of the lieutenants of the 

A See in Puhahle (tom. Iv. p. 18-65) a circum- 
stantial description, with a correct map, ol the 
country of the Mongous. 

name of Yue-iK> or Yue-pan. M. St. Martin 
does not cotisider it impossible that the appella- 
tion of lliuinig-nou may have belonged to 
the Huns. Hut all agree in considering the 
Madjar, or Magyar, of modern Hungary, the 
descendants of the Huns. Their language 
(compare (Hbbon, c. !▼. n. 22) is nearly relate 
to the Lapponian and Vogoul. The noble 
forms of the modern Hungarians, so strongly 
contrasted with the hideous pictures which the 
fears and the hatred of the Komans give of the 
Huns, M. Klaproth accounts fur by the inter- 
mingling with other races, Turkish and Slavon- 
ian. The present state of the question is thus 
stated in the last edition of Malle £run, and a 
new and iogenious hypothesis suggested to re- 
solve all the difficulties of the question. 

Were the Huns Finns ? This obscure question 
has not been debated till very recently ; and is 
yet very far from being decided. We are of 
opinion that it will be so hereafter in the same 
manner as that with regard to the Scythians. 
We shall trace in the portrait of Attila a domi- 
nant tribe of Mongols, or Kalmucks, with all 
the hereditaiT ugliness of that race ; but in the 
mass of the Hunnish army and nation will be 
recognised the Ghuni and the Ounni of the 
Greek Geography, the Kuns of the Hungarians, 
the European Huns, and a race in close re- 
lationship with the Finnish stock. Malte 
Bran, vi. p. 94. This theory is more fully and 
ably developed, p. 743. Whoever has seen the 
emperor of Austria’s Hungarian guard, will 
nht, readily admit their descent from the Huns 
MffiM W SidQniuf ApoUiQaris.--M. 


Tanjou subdued, in a single expeditiod, 
Cwenty-six nations ; the Igours,* dis- 
tinguished above the Tartar race by the 
use of letters, were in the number of 
his vassals ; and by the strange con- 
nection of kumaii events, the llight of 
one of thoso vagrant tribes recalled the 
victorious Parthians from the invasion 
of Syri^,.* On the side of the North, 
the ocean was assigned as the liij^it of 
the power of the Huns. Without 
eiiemiec to resist their progress, or 
witnesses to contradict their vanity, 
they might securely achieve a real or 
imaginary conquest ’of the frozen re- 
gions pf kSiberia. The Northern iS'm 
was fixed as the remote boundary of 
their empire. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou 
embraced the life of a shepherd and an 
exile, * may be transferred, with much 
more probability, to the Baikal, a capa- 
cious basin, above three hundred miles 
in length, which disdains tlio modest 
appellation of a lake,* and which actu- 
ally communicates with the seas of the 
North, by the long course of the An- 
gara, the Tonguska, and the Jenissca. 
The submission of so many distant na- 
tions might ilatter the pride of the 
Tanjou ; but the valour of the IIuiis 
could be rewarded only by the enjoy- 

1 The Igours, or Vogours, were divided into 
three branches : hunterH, Khepherds, and hus- 
bandmen ; and the last class was du))ised by 
the two former. See Abulghazi, part ii c. 7.* 
Memoires de I’Acadeinie cles Jnscriptions, 
tom. XXV. p. 17-33. 'J'he eonipreheitsive view 
of M. de Guignus has couqiared these distant 
events. 

3 The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit and 
his singular adventures, are still celebrated iu 
China. See the Eloge de Moukden, ji. 20, and 
notes, p. 241-247 ; and Memoires sur la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. S17-?ft0. 

4 See Isbrand Ives, in^arrls’s Collection, vol. 
il. p. 931 ; Bell’s I'raveis, vol. i. p. 247-254 ; and 
Gmelin, in the Hist. Generals des Voyages, 
tom. xviil. p. 283-829. They all remark the 
vulgar opinion, that the holy mi grows angry 
and tempestuous, if any one presumes to cad 
it a Utke. This grammatical nicety often ex- 
cites a dispute, between tlie absurd supersti- 
tion of the mariners, and the absurd obstinacy 
of travellers. 

* On the Ouigour or Igour characters see the 
work of M. A . Kemusat, Sur les Langues 'i'artarus. 
He conceives the Ouigour alphabet of sixteen 
letters to have been formed from the Syriac, 
and introduoed by t|i9 Nestorian Chtistiana 
Cb. U.— ll(. 
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ment of the wealth and luxury of th% 
empire of the South. In the third 
century* before the Christian era, a 
wall of fifteen hundred miles in length 
was constructed, to defend the frontiers 
of China against the inrbads of the 
Jiuus ; ^ blit tliis stupendous work, which 
holds a conspicuous place in the map of 
the world, has never contributed to the 
safety of an unwarlike people. The 
cavalry of the Tanjou freiiuently con- 
sisteil of two or three hundred thousand 
11)011, formidable by the matchless dex- 
terity wdth which# they managed their 
bows and their horses ; by their hardy 
patience in supporting the inclc^neiicy 
of the weather ; and by the incredible 
speed of their inarch, wliich was seldom 
checked by torrents, or precipices, by 
the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. They spread themselves 
at once over the face of the country ; 
Their wan with and their rapid impetuos- 

the chineie. jty surprised, astonished, 
and disconcerted the grave and elabo- 
rate tactics of a Cliinese army. The 
JOmperor Kaoti,'** a soldier of fortune, 
w'hose personal merit had raised him to 
the throne, marched against the Huns 
with those veteran troops which had 
been trained in the civil wars of China. 
But ho wa^ soon surrounded by the 
barbarians ; and after a siege of seven 
days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, 
was reduced to purchase his deliverance 
by an ignominious capitulation. The 
siieccssors of Kaoti, whose lives were 
dedicated to the arts of peace or the 
luxury of the palace, submitted to a 
more permanent disgrace. They too 
hastily confessed the insufficiency of 

1 1’he construction of the wall of China is 
mentioned by l)uhal<ie (tom. li, p. 45) and De 
Guignes (tom. ii. p. 5U). 

the Life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in 
Hist, de la Chine, published at Paris, 1777, &c., 
toiiL i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is 
the translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the 
Toiig-Kien-Kang-MoUt the celebrated abridg- 
ment of the great History of Semakouang (a.d. 
J.084) and his continuators. 

* 244 years before Christ. It was built by 
Ghi-hoang-ti of the Dynasty Tbsin. It Is from 
twenty to twenty-tlve feet high. Ce monument, 
auBsi gigantesque qu' impuissant, arr4terait bien 
les incursions de quelques Komades; mais il n' 
a jamais emp5ch4 les invasions des Turcs, des 
Mongols, et des Mandehous. Abel Bemusati 
Asiat. 2Dd ser. vdi. 1. p. 


arms and fortifications. They were 
too easily convinced, that while the 
blazing signals announced on every 
side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head, and the cuirass on 
their back, were destroyed by tlie in- 
cessant labour of inctVectual marches.* 
A regular payment of money and silk 
was stipulated as the condition of a 
temporary and precarious peace ; and 
the wretched expedient of di.sguising a 
real tribute, under the names of a gift 
or a subsidy, was practised by the em- 
perors of China, as well as by those of 
Home. But there still remained a more 
disgraceful article of tribute, which 
violated the sacred feelings of humanity 
and nature. The hardships of the 
savage life, which destroy in their in- 
fancy the children who are born with a 
les.s healthy and robust constitution, 
introduced a remarkable disproportion 
between the numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly and even dc- 
fomed race ; and while they consider 
their own women as the instruments of 
domestic labour, their desires, or rather 
their appetites, are directed to the en- 
joyment of more elegant beauty. A 
select band of the fairest maidens of 
China was annually devoted to the rude 
embraces of the Huns and the alliance 
of the haughty Tanjous was secured by 
their marriage with the genuiuo, or 
adopted, daughters of the Imperial 
fauuly, which vainly attempted to 
escape the sacrilegious pollution. Tho 
situation of these unhappy victims is 
described in the verses of a Chinese 
princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant 
exile, under a barbarian husband ; who 
complains that sour milk was her only 

1 See a free and ample memorial, presented 
by a Mandarin to the Kmperor Venti (before 
Christ 180-157) in Duhalde, (tom. ii. p. 412-420) ; 
from a coUcutloii of State papers, marked with 
tho red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 384-C12). 
Another memorial from the minister of war 
(Kang-Mou, tom. ii. p. 656) supplies some 
curious circumstances of the manners of the 
Huns. 

A supply of women is mentioned as a 
customary article of treaty and tribute (Hist, 
de la Conqudte de la Gnlne, par les Tartarea 
Jl^ntch^ux, tom. 1. p. 186, 1^, with the note 
of the wtor). 
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driuk, raw flesh her only food, a tent 
her only palace ; and who expresses, in 
a stiaiii of pathetic simplicity, the 
natural wish that she were transformed 
into a bird, to fly back to her dear 
country ; the object of her tender and 
perpetual regret. * 

Iho conquest of Chmahas been twice 
Decline &nd fau acliievcd by the pastoml 

of the Hum. tribes of the North ; the 
forces of the Huns were not inferior to 
those of the Moguls, or of the Mant- 
cheoux ; and their ambition might eii* 
tertaiu the most sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess. Hut their pride was humbled, 
and their progress was checked by the 
arms and policy of Vouti,*' the fifth 
emperor of the powerful dynasty of tlie 
Han. In his long reign of fifty-four 
years, the barbarians of the southern 
provinces submitted to the laws and 
manners of China; and tlie ancient 
limits of the monarchy were enlarged 
from the great river of Kiang, to the 
port of Canton. Instead of confining 
himself to the timid operations of a de- 
fensive war, his lieutenants penetrated 
many hundred miles into the country of 
the Huns. In those boundless deserts, 
where it is impossible to form magazines, 
end ditficult to transport a suflicient 
supply of provisions, the armies of 
Vouti were repeatedly exposed to in- 
tolerable hardships; and of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty 
thousand only returned in safety to the 
feet of their master. These losses, how 
ever, w^ere compensated by splendid and 
decisive success. The Chinese generals 
improved ' the superiority which they 
derived from the temper of their arms, 
their chariots of war, and the service of 
their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of 
the Tanjou was surprised in the midst 
of sleep and intemperance ; and though 
the monarch of the Huns bravely cut 
his way through the ranks of the enemy, 
h(^ left above fifteen thousand of his 
subjects on the field of battle. Yet 
this signal victory, which was preceded 

^ De Ouignes, Htat. des Huns, tom. li. p. 62. 

See the reign of the Emperor Vontl, in the 
Kaug-Muu, tom. ill. p. 1-08. Uls various and 
inconsistent character seems to be impartially 
4x»wn. 


^nd followed by many bloody engage- 
ments, contributed much less to the 
destruction of the power of the il iius, 
than the eflcctual policy which was em- 
ployed to detach the tributary nations 
from their bbedience. Intimklated by 
the arms, or allured by the promises of 
Vouti and his successors, the most con- 
sideraUle tribes, both of the East and of 
the West, disclaimed the authority of 
the Tanjou. While some acknowledged 
themselves the allies or vassals of the 
empire, they all became the implacable 
enemies of the Hims^; and the numbers 
of that haughty people, as soon as they 
were reduced to their native strength, 
might perhaps have been contained 
within tile walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China.* The deser- 
tion of his subjects, and the perplexity 
of a civil war, at length compelled the 
Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity 
of ail independent sovereign, and the 
frccilom of a warlike and high-spirited 
nation. He was received at Sigan, the 
capital of tlie monarchy, by the troops, 
the mandarins, and the emperor himself, 
with all the honours that could adorn 
and disguise the triumph of Chinese 
vanity." A magnificent pahice was 
prepared for his reception ; his place 
was assigned above all (he princes of 
the royal family ; and thi patience of 
the barbarian king was exhausted by 
the ceremonies of a banquet, which con- 
sisted of eighk courses of meat, and of 
nine solemn peces of music. But he 
performed, on his knees, the duty of a 
respectful homage to the emperor of 
China; pronounced in his own name, 
and in the name of his successors, a 
perpetual oath of fidelity ; and grate- 
lully acceptid a sgal, which was he- 
stowed as the emblem of his legal de- 
pendence. After this humiliating sub- 
mission, the Tanjous sometimes departed 

1 This expression is used in the memorial to 
the Emperor Ventl (Duhalde, tom. ii. p. 417). 
AVithout adopting the exaggerations of Maroo 
Polo and Isaac Vossius, «e may rationally allow 
for Pekin, two millions of inhabitants. The 
cities of the South, which contain the manu- 
factures of China, are still more populous. 

^ See the Kang-Mou, tom. ill. p. 160, and the 
subsequent events under the proper years. 
This memorable festival is celebrated in the 
Eloge de Moukden, and explained ha a note by 
UieP.Gaubil.p.89,90. ^ 
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ftrom their allegiance, and seized the 
favourable moments of war and raping; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually 
declined, till it was broken by civil dis- 
sension into two hostile and separate 
kingdoms. One of the princes of the 
nation was urged, by fear and ambitien, 
to retire towards the South with eight 
hordes, which composed betwe^eu ferty 
and fifty thousand families. Ho ob- 
tain(fd, with the title of Tanjou, a con- 
venient .territory on the verge of the 
Chinese provinces; and his constant 
attachment to the service of the empire 
was secured by Weakness, and the de- 
sire of revenge. From the time />f this 
fatal schism, the Huns of the North 
continued to languish about fifty years, 
till they were oppressed on every side 
by their foreign and domestic enemies. 
The proud inscription ‘ of a column, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced 
to posterity that a Chinese army had 
marched seven hundred miles into the 
heart of their country. The Sienpi,* a 
tribe of Orion t^il Tartars, retaliated the 
injuries which they had formerly sus- 
tained ; and the power of the Tanjous, 
after a reign of thirteen hundred years, 
was utterly destroyed before the cud of 
the first century of the Christian era.^ 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was 

Their emigref ' diversified by the various 
tione. innueiicc of character and 
situation.^ Above one iiuiidred thou- 
sand persons, the poorest, indeed, and 
tlie most pusillanimous^ of the people, 
were contented to remain in tlieir 
native country, to renounce their pecu- 
liar name and origin, and to mingle 
with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. 
Fifty-eight hordes, about two hundred 

^ This inscription was composed on the spot 
by Pankou, i^residont of the Tribunal of IJis- 
tury (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). £»imilar 
monuments liave been discovered in many 
parts of Tartary (Histoire dea Huns, tom, ii. p. 
122 ). 

^ M. de Guiguoa (tom. i. p. 180) has inserted 
u short account of tlm .Sienpi. 

^ Tlie era of the Hons is placed by the 
Chinese, 1210 years before Christ. But the 
scries of their kings does not commence till the 
year 230. (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21, 123.) 

^ The various accidents, the downfall, and 
night of the Huns, are related in the Kang- 
Mou, tom. ill. p 88, 01, 06, 130, &c. The small 
numbers of caw horde may be ascribed to their 
losses and divisionsi 


thousand men, ambitious of a more 
honourable servitude, retired towards 
the South, implored the protection of 
the emperors of China, and were per- 
mitted to inhabit and to guard the ex- 
treme frontiers of the province of Chansi 
and the territory of Ortons. But the* 
most warlike and j)owerf ul tribes of the 
Huns maintained, in their adverse for- 
tune, the undaunted spirit of their an- 
cestors. The Western world was open 
to their valour ; and they resolved, 
under the conduct of their hereditary 
chieftains, to discover and subdue some 
remote country, which was still inac- 
cessible to the arms of the Sienpi, and 
to the laws of China.' The course of 
their emigration soon carried them be- 
yond the mountains of Imaus, and the 
limits of the Chinese geography ; but 
we arc able to distinguish the two great 
divisions of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the 
Oxus, and towards tho Volga. The 
iirst of these colonies es- The white fiimi 
tabiished their dominion o^Bogdiwie. 
ill the fruithful and extensive plains of 
Sugdiana, on the eastern side of the 
Caspian ; where they preserved the 
name of Huns, with the epithet of 
Euthalites, or Ncphthalitcs.* Their 
manners were softened, and even their 
features were insensibly improved by 
the mildness of tho climate, and their 
long residence in a llourisliing province,* 
which might still retain a faint impres- 
sion of the arts of Croecc.^ The white 

< M. de Guignes lias Rkilfully traced the foot- 
steps of the Huns through the vast deteris of 
Tarlary (tom. B. p. 123, 277, &c. 325, ^u.). 

Mohammed, sultan of Carizmc, rdgned in 
Sogdiaua when it was invaded (a.d. 1218) by 
Zingis and his moguls. The Oriental historians 
(see !>' Uerbelut, Petit de la Croix, &c.), celebrate 
the populous cities which he ruined, and the 
'fruitful country which he desolated. In the 
next century, tlie same provinces of Chorasinia 
and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda 
(Hudson, Geograph. Minor, torn. iii). Their 
actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical • 
History of the Tartars, ]). t23;4(>!). 

3 .lustin (xli. 8), has left a sliort abridgment 
of the Greek kings of Bactriaim. To their in- 
dustry! should ascribe the new and extraordin- 
ary trade, which transported the merchandise 

* The Armenian authors often mention this 
people under the name of HepbthaL St. Martin 
considers that the name Neimthalites ia an error 
of a ooyidai. lo Prooopiui they 
St Miu^Vl iv. 254.--^M 
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Huns, a name which they derived from 
the change of their complexions, soon 
abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. 
Gorge, which under the appellation of 
Cari/me has since enjoyed a temporary 
splendour, was the residence of the 
•king, who exercised a legal authority 
over an obedient people. Their luxury 
was maintained by the labour of the 
Sogdians ; and the only vestige of their 
ancient barliarism was the custom which 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to 
the number of twenty, who had shared 
the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be 
buried alive in the same grave.* The 
vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of 
Persia, involved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that 
monarchy. But they respected, in 
peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the 
dictates of humanity ; and their memor- 
able victory over Poroses, or Finiz, dis- 
played the moderation, as well as the 
The Hima of valour of the barbarians, 
the Volga. second division of 

their countrymen, the Huns, who 
gradually advanced towards the north- 
west, wore exercised by the hardships 
of a colder climate and a more laborious 
march. Necessity compelled them to 
exchange the silks of China for the furs 
of Siberia ; the imperfect rudiments of 
civilised life were obliterated ; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was ex- 
asperated by their intercourse with the 
savage tribes, who were compared, with 
some propriety, to the wild beasts of 
the desert. Their independent spirit 
soon rejected the hereditary succession 
of the Tanjous ; and while each horde 
was governed by its peculiar Mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures to the whole nation. 
As late as the thirteenth century, their 
transient residence on the eastern banks 
of the Volga, was attested by the name 
, of Great Hungary. * In the winter, they 

of India into Euift}pe, by the Oxun, the Caspian, 
the Cyrus, the Phasis and the Euxine. The 
other ways, both of the land and sea, were ]K)8- 
sessed by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. 
(See TEsprit des Loix, 1. xxl.) 

1 Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. 1. c. 8, p. 9. 

3 In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubru- 
qulsfwho traversed thelmmenseplain of Kmzak. 
u his journey to the court of the Great I^an) 
observed the remarkable name of JJungcuT/t 


c^escended with their flocks and herdk 
towards tlie mouth of that mighty 
river; and their summer excursions 
reached as high as the latitude of fciara- 
toff, or pci'haps the coiitlux of Kama. 
Such at leaiffc were tins recent limits of 
the black Calmucks,' who remained 
about a century under the protection of 
Russia ;^an(l who have since returned 
to their native seats on tlie frontiers of 
the Chinese empire. The marcli and 
the return of those wandering, Tartars, 
whose united camp consists of fifty 
thousand tents or families, illustrate 
the distant emigrations of the ancient 
Huns.'i 

It is impossible to fill the dark inter- 
val of time which elapsed iheir conquest 
after the Huns of the o^theAiani. 
Volga were lost in the eyes of the 
Chinese, and before they showed them- 
selves to those of the Romans. There 
is some reason, however, to apprehend, 
that the same force wiiich had driven 
them from their native seats still con- 
tinued to impel their march towards 
the frontiers of Kurope. The power of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thousand 
miles from East to West,^ must liave 
gradually oppressed them by the weight 
and terror of a formidable neighbour- 
hood : and the flight of ^le tribes of 

with the traces of a common lan{;uae:e and 
origin (Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii. p. 209). 

J Bell (vol. i. p. 20-34), and the editors of the 
Genealogical History (p. 539), have described 
the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of 
the present century. 

- This great transmigration of 300,000 Oal- 
mucks, or Torgouts, happened in the year 1771. 
The original narrative of Kiendoug, the reign- 
ing emperor of (Jhina, which was intended for 
the inscription pf a column, has been translated 
by the missionaries of Pekin (Memoires sur la 
Chine, tom. i. p. 401 -418). The emperor aii'ect.s 
the smooth and si>eci(>us language of tlie Son of 
Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

» The Kang-Mou (torn. iii. p. 447), ascribes to 
their conquests a space of 14,000 lis. Accord- 
ing to the i>resent standard, 200 lis (or more 
accurately 193) are equal to one degree of 
latitude; and one English mile consequently 
exceeds three miles of China. But there are 
strong reasons to brieve that the ancient li 
scaredy equalled one-half of the modem. See 
the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a 
geographer, who is not a stranger in any age, or 
climate, ox the globe. (Memoires de I'Acad. 
tom. U. p. 125-502. Mesnxesltineraires, p. 154^ 
167.) 
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Scythia would inevitably tend to in-^ 
crease the strength, or to contract the 
territories, of the Huns. The harsh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would oliend tlie car, without informing 
the understanding, of the deader ; but 
I cannot suppress the very natural sus- 
])icion tliai the Huns of the North 
derived a considerable reiiifoijcenicnt 
from fthe ruin of the dynasty of the 
SouLli, which, in the course of the 
third ceirtury, submitted to the domin- 
ion of China ; that the bravest warriors 
inarched away in search of their free 
and adventurous countrymen ; and that, 
as they had been divided by prosper- 
ity, they were easily re-united by the 
common hardships of their adverse 
fortune.^ The Huns, with their flocks 
and herds, their wives and children, 
their dependents and allies, were tnuis- 
ported to the West of the Volga, and 
they boldly advanced to invade the 
country of the Alani, a pastoral people 
who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts of Scythia. Tlie 
plains between the Volga and the Tanais 
were covered with the tents of the Alani, 
but their name and manners were dif- 
fused over the wide extent of their con- 
quests ; and tlie painted tribes of the 
Agathyrsi aj^ Gcloiii were confounded 
among their vassals. Towards the 
North, they penetrated into the frozen 
regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or 
hunger, to the taste of human flesli : and 
their Southern inroads were pushed as 
far as the conflnes of Persia and India. 
The mixture of Sarmatic and German 
blood had contributed to improve the 
features of the Alani,* to^ whiten their 

1 See Ihe liistoire d^s ITuns, tom. ii p. 125- 
144. The subsequent history (p. 34.'i-277) of throe 
or four Hunnlo dynasties, evidently proves 
that tlieir martial spirit was not impaired by a 
long residence in Chino. 

* Compare M. Klaproth’s curious specula- 
tions on the Alani. Jie supposes them to have 
^een the people known by the Chinese at the 
time of their first expeditious to the West, 
under the name of Yath-sai or A-lon-na, the 
Alanftn of Persian tradition, as preserved in 
Perdusi ; the same, according to Ammianus, 
with the Massagetie, and with the Albanl. The 
remains of the nation still exist in the Ossetm 
of Mount Caucasus. Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toxiques de I'Asie, p. 174.— M. 


swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, which is 
seldom found in the Tartar race. Tliey 
were less deformed in their persgus, less 
brutish in their manners, than the 
Huns ; but they did not yield to those 
formidable barbarians in their martial 
and independent spirit ; in the love of 
freedom, which rejected even the use of 
domestic slaves ; and in the love of 
arms, which considered war and rapine 
as the pleasure and the glory of man- 
kind. A naked scimitar, fixed in the 
ground, was the only object of their 
religions worship ; tlie scalps of tlicir 
enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses ; and they viewed, with 
pity and contempt, the pusillanimous 
warrions, who patiently expected the 
infinnitios of age and the tortures of 
lingering disease.* On the banks of the 
Tanais, the military power of the H iiiis 
and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour but with unequal 
success. Tlie Huns prevailed in the 
bloody con Lest; the king of the Alani 
was slain ; and the remains of the 
vanquished nation were di.sp(irsed by 
the ordinary alternative of flight or 
submission. A colony of exiles found 
a secure refuge in the mountains of 
Caucasus, between the Kuxine and the 
Caspian ; where they still preserve their 
name and their independence. Another 
colony advanced with more intrepid 
courage towards the shores of the 
Baltic ; associated themselves v'ith the 
northern tribes of Germany, and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul and Spain. But tlie greatest part 
of the nation of the Alani embraced the 
offers- of an honourable and advan- 
tageous union ; and the Huns, who 
esteemed the valour of their less for- 
tunate enemies, jiroceedcd with an in- 

1 TJtquehonniiibus qnietiset phiddls otium 
est voluptabile, ita illos pericula juvaiit et bella. 
Judicatur ibi beatus qui in jinnlio profnderit 
animam : scnescentes etiam et fortuitis morti- 
bus mundo digresses, ut degeneres et ignavos, 
conviciis atrocibus insectantur. [Ammiaii. 
xxzl. 11.] VVe must think highly of the con- 
querors of mA'h men. 

3 On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus 
(xxxi. 2), Joruandes (de llebus Geticis, c. 24), 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 270;, 
and the Genealogical History of the Tartan 
(tom. ii. p. 017). 
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Huns, a name which they derived from descended with their flocks and herd!i 
the change of their complexions, soon towanls the rnoutli of that mighty 
abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia, river ; and their summer excursions 
(xorgo, which under the appellation of reached as liigh as the latitude of Sara- 
Carizme has since enjoyed a temporary toff, or perhaps the coiitlux of Kama, 
splendour, was the residence of the Such at lea»t were the recent limits of 
•king, who exercised a legal authority tlie black Calmucks,^ who remained 
over an obedient people. Their luxury about a century under the protection of 
was maintained by the labour of the Russia ;^and who have since returned 
Sogdians ; and the only vestige of their to their native seats on the frontiers of 
ancient barbarism was the custom which the Chinese empire. The marcli and 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to the return of those wandering, Tartars, 
the number of twenty, who had shared whose united camp consists of fifty 
the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be thousand tents or families, illustrate 
buried alive in the same grave.* The the distant emigrations of the ancient 
vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Huns.i 

Persia, involved them in frequent and It is impossible to fill the dark inter- 
bloody contests with the power of that val of time which elapsed Their conquest 
monarchy. But they respected, in after the Huiis of the oftheAiani. 

S eaco, the faith of treaties ; in war, the Volga were lost in the eyes of the 
ictates of humanity ; and their memor- Chinese, and before they showed them- 
able victory over Peroses, or Piruz, dis- selves to those of the Romans. There 
played the moderation, as well as the is some reason, however, to apprehend, 
The Huns of valour of the barbarians, that the same force which had driven 
the Volga. second division of them from their native seats still con- 

their countrymen, the Huns, who tinned to impel their inarch towards 
gradually advanced towards the north- the frontiers of Europe. The power of 
>vcst, were exercised by the hardships the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
of a colder climate and a more laborious which extended above three thousand 
march. Neces.sity compelled them to miles from East to West, 3 must have 
exchange the silks of China for the furs gradually oppressed them by the weight 
of Siberia ; the imperfect rudiments of and terror of a formidable neighbour- 
civilised life were obliterated ; and the hood ; and the flight of ^le tribes of 
native fierceness of the Huns was ex- 


asperated by their intercourse with the 
savage tribes, who were compared, with 
some propriety, to the wild beasts of 
the desert. Their independent spirit 
soon rejected the hereditary succession 
of the Tanjous ; and while each horde 
was governed by its peculiar Mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures to the whole nation. 
As late as the thirteenth century, their 
transient residence on the eastern banks 
of the Volga, was attested by the name 
of Great Hungary. ® In the winter, they 

of India Into Eufbpe, by the Oxur, the Caspian, 
the Cyrus, the Phasls and the Eaxine. The 
other ways, both of the land and sea, were pos- 
sessed by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. 
(See TEsprlt des Loix, 1. xxi.) 

1 Procopius de Belli Persico, 1. i. c. 8, p. 9. 

^ In the thirteenth century, the monkKubru- 
qui8(who traversed theimmense plain of K^zak. 
m his journey to the court of the Great ^an) 
Observed the remarkable name of Hungaryt 


with the traces of a common lanj^uage and 
origin (Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii. p. 209). 

1 Bell (vol. i. p. 29-34), and the editors of the 
(Genealogical History (j). 639), have described 
the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of 
the present century. 

This great transmigration of 300,000 Cal- 
mucks, or Torgouts, happened in the year 1771. 
The original narrative of Kien-long, the reign- 
ing emperor of i;hina, which was intended for 
the inscription pf a column, has been translated 
by the mlBsionaries of Pekin (Memuires sur la 
Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418). The enii>tiror ad'ects 
the smooth and 8pi>.cious language of the Son of 
Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

3 The Kang-Mou ttom. lii. p. 447), ascribes to 
their conquests a space of 14,000 lis, Accorci- 
ing to the ])resent standard, 200 lia (or more 
accurately 103) are equal to one degree of 
latitude ; and one English mile consequently 
exceeds three miles of China. But tiiere are 
strong reasons to believe that the ancient li 
scaremy equalled one-half of the modem. See 
the elaborate researches of M. d’An^Ue, a 
geographer, who is not a stranger in any age, or 
climate, of the globe. (Memoires de TAcad. 
tom. 11. p. l£5-502. Mesuresltinoraires, p. 15^ 
167 .) 
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Scythia would inevitably tend to in-^. 
crease the strength, or to contract the 
territories, of the Huns. The harsh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would oii’cnd tlie ear, without informing 
tlie understanding, of the Meador ; but 
1 cannot suppress the very natural stis- 
])i(:ion tJuit the Huns of the North 
derived a considerable reinforcement 
from sthe ruin of the dynasty of the 
Sou til, which, in the course of the 
tliird ccirtury, submitted to the domin- 
ion of China ; that the bravest warriors 
inarclied away in search of their free 
and a<lventurous countrymen ; and that, 
as they had been divided by prosper- 
ity, they were easily re-united by the 
common hardships of their adverse 
fortune. * 1'he Huns, with their Hocks 
and herds, their wives and children, 
their dejjendents and allies, were trans- 
ported to the West of the Volga, and 
they boldly advanced to invade the 
country of the Alani, a pastoral people 
who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts of Scythia. Tlie 
plains between the Volga <'uid the Tanais 
were covered with the tents of the Alani, 
but their name and manners were dif- 
fused over the wide extent of their con- 
quests ; and the painted tribes of the 
Agathyrsi Geloni were confounded 
among their vassals. Towards the 
North, they penetrated into the frozen 
regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomcil, in their rage or 
hunger, to the taste of human flesh : and 
their Southern inroads were pushed as 
far as the confines of Persia and India. 
The mixture of Sarmatio and German 
blood had contributed to improve the 
features of the Alani,* to^ whiten their 

1 See the Histoire d^s Huns, tom. ii. p. 126- 
144. The Bubsociuent history (p. 345-277) of three 
or four Hunnic dynasties, evidently proves 
that their martial spirit was not impaired by a 
long residence in China. 

* Compare M. Klaproth's curious specula- 
tions on the Alani. He supposes them to have 
Seen the people known by the Chinese at the 
time of their first expeditious to the West, 
under the name of Yath-sai or A-lan-na, the 
Alanftn of Persian tradition, as preserved in 
Perdusi ; the same, according to Ammianus, 
with the Massagetie, and with the Alhani. The 
remains of the nation still exist in the Ossetoa 
of Mount Caucasus. Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toiiques de TAsie, p. 174.— M. 


swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, which is 
seldom found in tlie Tartar race. They 
were less deformed in their persgns, less 
brutish in their manners, than the 
Huns ; but they did not yield to those 
formidable barbarians in their martial 
and independent spirit ; in the love of 
freedom, wliich rejected even the use of 
domestic slaves ; and in tlie love of 
arms, which considered war and rapine 
as the pleasure and the glory of inaii- 
kiiid. A naked scimitar, fixed in the 
ground, was tlie only object of their 
religious worship ; the scalps of their 
enemies formed tlie costly trappings of 
their horses ; and they viewed, with 
pity and contempt, tlie pusillanimous 
warriors, who ))atieiitly exi>ectcd the 
infirmities of age and the toriurcs of 
lingering disease.* On the hanks of the 
Taiuiis, the military power of the Huns 
and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour but with unequal 
success. Tlie Huns prevailed in the 
bloody contest; the king of the Alani 
was slain ; and the remains of the 
vanquished nation were disjxTscd by 
the ordinary alternative of flight or 
submission.'*’ A colony of exiles found 
a secure refuge m the mounhiins of 
Caucasus, between the Kuxine and the 
Caspian ; wlierc they still preserve their 
name and their independence. Another 
colony advanced with more intrepid 
courage tow^ards the shores of the 
Baltic ; associated themselves with the 
northern tribes of Germany, and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part 
of the nation of the Alani embraced the 
offers- of an honourable and advan- 
tageous union; and the Huns, who 
esteemed the valour of their less for- 
tunate enemies, proceeded with an in- 

3 Utque bominibus quietiset placidis otium 
Gst volu))tabllc, it a illos pericula juvaiit «t betla. 
Judlcatur ibi beatus qui in prafiio profuUerit 
animam : senescentes etiam et fortuitis morti- 
bus in undo digressos, ut degencres et ignavos, 
conviciis atrocibus insectantur. [Ammian. 
xxxi. 11.] Wc must think highly of the con- 
querors of mvh men. 

2 On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus 
(xxxi. 2), Jomandes (de llebus Geticis, c. 24), 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 279), 
and the Genealogical History of the Tartars 
(tom. ii. p. 617). 
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creasb bf numbers and confidence, to 
invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose domin- 

ni«irvieh»ri«s ions extended from the 

over the ctoths. Baltic to the Euxiiie, en> 
A.D. 575. joyed, in the full maturity 
of age and reputation, the fruit of his 
victories, when he was alarmed by the 
formidable approach of a host of un- 
known enemies,* on whom his barbarous 
subjects might, without injustice, be- 
stow the epithet of barbarians, 'i'he 
numbers, the strength, the rapid 
motions, and the implacable cruelty of 
the Huns, were felt and dreaded, and 
magnified, by the astonished Goths ; 
who beheld their fields and villages 
consumed with flames, and deluged with 
indiscriminate slaughter. To these real 
terrors they added the surprise an<l 
abhorrence which were excited by the 
shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, and 
the strange deformity of the Huns.* 
These savages of Scythia were compared 
(and the picture had some resemblance) 
to the animals who walk very awk- 
wardly on two legs; and to the mis- 
shapen figures, the Termini^ which 
were often placed on the bridges of 
antiquity. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the human species by 
their broad shoulders, fiat noses, and 
small black eyes, deeply buried in the 
head ; and as they were almost destitute 
of beards, they never enjoyed either the 
manly graces of youth or the venerable 

1 As we are posaessed of the siithentlc liiatoiy 
of the Huns, it would be impertinent to repeat 
or to refute the fables which misrepresent 
their origin and progress, their passage of the 
mud or water of the Mueotis, in pursuit of an 
ox or stag, les Indes qu’ils avoient decouvertes, 
&c. (Zosinaus, 1. Iv. p. S24. Sozomen, l.vi. c, 
37. Procopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5. Jornandes 
c. 24. Grandeur et Decadence, &c. , des llomains, 
c. 17.) 

* Art added to their native ugliness ; in fact, 
ft Is difficult to ascribe the proper share in the 
.features of this hideous picture to nature, to 
the barbarous skill with which they were self- 
disfigured, or to the terror and hatred of the 
Bomans. Their noses were flattened by their 
nurses, their cheeks were gashed by an iron 
Instrument, that the scars might look more 
fearful and prevent the growth of the beard. 
Jornandes and SldcmiuB ApoUinaris 

Obtundit teneras circumdata fascia nares, 

Ut gmleis cedant. 

Til be adds that their formf were robnatand 


papcct of age. * A fabulous origin waa 
assigned, woitby of their form and 
maimers ; that the witches of Scythia, 
who, for tlicir foul and deadly practices, 
had been driven from society, had copu- 
lated in the ficsert with infernal spirits ; 
and that the Huns were the offspring of 
this execrable conjunction.® The tale, 
so full* of horror and absurdity, was 
greedily embraced by the credulous 
hatred of the Goths ; but, while it grati- 
fied their hatred, it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of demons aiul 
witches might be siipposed to inherit 
some share of the preternatural powers, 
as well as of tlic malignant temper of 
their parents. Against these enemies, 
Hermanric prepared to exert the unito<l 
forces of the (iothic state ; but he soon 
discovcre<l that liis vassal tribes, ])ro- 
voked by opprefyjion, were much mme 
inclined to second than to repel the 
invasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs 
of the Hoxohmi^ liad formerly deserted 
the standard of Hermanric, and the 
cruel tyrant had condemned the inno- 
cent wife of the traitor to be torn 
a.sundcr by wild horses. Tho brothers 
of that unfortunate woman seized tho 
favourable moment of revenge. The 
aged king of the Gotks languished some 

J ProdigioRH) formas, et paifltt; ut biiwuios 
existimes bestias ; vel qualesin cnmniargiuan<li.s 
]K>ntibu9, effigiati stipites dolantur incomptu. 
Ammiau. xxxi. 1. Jornandes (u. 24), draws a 
strong caricature of a Calmuck face. Species 
pavendfi nigredine .... quaedam deformis otfa, 
non facies ; habensqiie magis puncta quam 
luinina. See buff on, Hist, j^aturelle, tom. iii. 
p. 380. 

2 'J’his execrable origin, which Jordandc.s (c. 
24) describes with the rancour of a (iotli, might 
be originally derived from a more pleasing fable 
of the Greeks (Herodot. 1. iv. c. 0, &c.). 

^ The ILoxolani may be the fathers of the 
the 7JKwria.7i.s(d’An^ille, Empire tie lluasie, 
p, MO), whose residence (a.ji. 8021, abtait 
Novogrud Veliki cannot be very runiut.e troin 
that which the Geographer of liaveuna (i. 12, 
iv. 4, 40, V. 28, 30) assigns to the Ito.xolani 
(A.D. 8S6). 

manly, their height of a middle size, but, from 
the liabit of riding, disproportioned. 

Stant pectora vasta. 

Insignes humeri, succincta sub iiibus alvus. 
Forma quidem pediti media est, procera sed 
extat 

Si cernas equites, sic long! sspe putantur 
Si sedeant.-— M. 

* See, on the origin of the Buss, Sohlozer 
Nordieche Geschlcbte, p. 222.->M. 
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tiirie after tlic dangerous w'ound wliich 
J»ereoeive<l from their flaggers ; Imttho 
coniluct of the war was retarded by his 
iidirinities, and the public councils of 
tl»c nation were distracted by a spirit of 
j'lalous^ and discord. His dts&th, which 
h.is ))ecii imputed to his own despair, 
](!ft tlio reins of govcrninciit in the 
liands of Withimer, who, with the 
tl<nil)tfi|l aid of some Scythian mercen- 
aries, maintained the unequal contest 
against tlie arms of the Huns and the 
Alaiii till he was defeated and slain in 
a decisive battle. Ostrogoths sub- 
mitted to their fate ; and the royal race 
of the Amali ■will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty 
Attila. But the person of Witheric, 
the infant king, was saved by the 
diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax, 
two warriors of approved valour and 
fidelity, w'ho, by cautious marches, 
conducted the independent remains of 
the nation of the Ostrogoths towards 
the Hanastus, or Niester, a consider- 
a])lc river which now separates tlie 
Turkish dominions from the empire of 
linssia. On the banks of the Ifiester, 
tlie prudent Athanaric, more attentive 
to his own than to the general safety, 
liad fixed the camp of the Visigoths, 
with the firnuipf^olution of opposing the 
victorious barl)arians, whom he thought 
it less advisable to provoke. The ordi- 
nary speed of the Huns was checked by 
the weight of baggage and the cncura- 
Imincc of captives; but tlieir military 
skill deceived, and almost destroyed, 
tlie army of Athanaric. While the 
Judge of the Visigoths defended the 
banks of the Niester, he was encom- 
passed and attacked by a numerous 
detachment of cavj^ry, ■v^io, by the 
light of the moon, liad passed the river 
in a fordable place ; and it was not 
without the utmost efforts of courage 
and conduct that he was able to effect 
his retreat towards the hilly country. 
The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of 
defensive war; and the strong lines 
which he was preparing to construct 
between the mountains, the Pruth, and 
the Danube, would have secured the 
extensive and fertile territory that bears 


,the modem name of Walachia from the 
lestructive inroads of the Huns.* But 
the hopes and measures of the Judge of 
the Visigoths were soon disappointed 
by the trembling impatience of his dis- 
may c<] counti-ymen, who were per- 
suaded, by their fears, that the inter- 
position of the Danube was the only 
Wrier that could save them from tlio 
vapid pursuit and invincible valour of 
the barbarians of Scythia. Under the 
command of Friti^era and Alavivus,* 
the body of the nation hastily advanced 
to the banks of the great river and im- 
plored the protection of the Roman 
emperor of the East. Athanaric him- 
self, still anxious to avoid the guilt of 
perjury, retired with a band of faithful 
followers into the mountainous country 
of Cauealand ; which appears to have 
been guarded and almost concealed by 
the impenetrable forests of Transyl- 
vania. 3* 

After Valens had terminated the 
Gothic war w ith some . 

appearance of glory and pioratheprotec- 
success, hemadeaprogress 
through his dominions of 
Asia, and at length fixed his residence 
in the capital of Syria. The five years* 
wiiieh he spent at Antioch were em- 
ployed to watcli from a secure dis- 
tance, the hostile designs of the Persian 

1 *]'he text of Ammianus seems to be im- 
perfect or corrupt ; but tbe nature of the fnround 
explains, and almost defines, the Gothic ram- 
part. Memoires de I’Academie, &o., tom. 
xxviii. p. 444-462. 

> M. de Buat (Hist, des Peoples de I’Earope, 
tom. id. p. 407) has conceived a strange idea, 
that Alavivup was the same person as Ulphilas, 
the Gothic bishop, and that Ulphilas, the 
grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a 
temporal prince of the Goths. 

3 Ammianus (xxxi. 3), and .Tornandes (de 
Rebus <^etici8, c. 24), describe the subversion of 
the Gothic empire by the lluns. 

4 The chronology of Ammianus is obscure 
and imperfect. I'illemont has laboured to clear 
and settle the annals of Valens. 

* The most probable opinion as to the posi- 
tion of this land is that of M. Malle Brun. 
He thinks that Cauealand is the tcrritoi^ of the 
Cacoenses, placed by Ptolemy, 1. ill. e. 8, to- 
wards the Caroathian mountains, on tbe side of 
tbe present Transylvania, and therefore, the 
canton of Cacava, to the south of Hemanstadt, 
tbe capital of that principality. Ceeeahuid, it 
is evident, is the Gothic fonn of thete diflerent 
names. St Martin, iv. 108.— M. 
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inonaroh ; to check the depredations of 
the Saracens and Isaurians to enforce, 
by arguments more prevalent tlian those 
of reason and eloquence, the belief of 
the Ariau theology ; and to satisfy his 
anxious suspicions by the promiscuous 
execution of the innocent and the guilty. 
But the attention of the emperor was 
most seriously engaged by tlie impor- 
tant intelligence which he received from 
the civil and military officers who were 
entrusted with the defence of the 
Danube. lie was informed, that the 
North was agitated by a furious tem- 
pest ; tliat the irruption of the Huns, 
an unknown and monstrous race of 
savages, had subverted the power of the 
Goths ; and that the suppliant multi- 
tudes of that warlike nation, whose 
pride was now humbled in the dust, 
covered a space of many miles along 
the banks of the river. With out- 
stretched arms, and pathetic lamenta- 
tions, they loudly deplored their past 
misfortunes and their present danger ; 
acknowledged that their only hope of 
safety was in the clemency of the 
Homan governiment ; and most solemnly 
protested, that if the gracious liberality 
of the emperor would permit them to 
cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, 
they should ever hold themselves bound, 
by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard 
the litpits, of the republic. These as- 
surances w^ere confirmed by the am- 
bassadors of the Goths,* who im- 
patiently expected from the mouth of 
Valens, an answer that must finally 
determine the fate of their unhappy* 
countrymen. The emperor of the East 
was no longer guided by the wisdom 
and authority of his elder brother, 
whose death happened towards the end 
of the preceding year : and as the 
distressful situation of the Goths re- 
quired an instant and peremptory deci- 

1 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 223. Sozomen, 1. vl. c. 
88. The Isaurians, each winter, infested the 
roads of Asia Minor, as far os the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. cel. 
apud Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 

p. 106 . 

* Sosomen and Philostorgius say that the 
bishop Ulphllas was one of these ambassadors. 


.sion, he was deprived of the favourite 
resource of feeble and timid minds, 
who consider the use of dilatory and 
ambiguous measures as tlie mont admir- 
able efibrts of consummate prudence. 
As long as* the s;imo passions and in- 
terests subsist among mankintl, tho 
questions of war and peace, of justice 
and policy, wliich were debated in the 
councils of antiquity, will frec^iently 
present themselves as the subject of 
modern deliberation. But most 
experienced statesman of Europe lias 
never been summoned to consider the 
propriety or the danger of admitting 
or rejecting an innumerable multitude 
of barbarians, who are driven by despair 
and hunger to solicit a settlement on 
the territories of a civilised nation. 
When that important proposition, so 
essentially connected with the public 
safety, was refen’cd to the ministers 
of Valens, the}*^ were perplexed and 
divided ; but they soon acquiesced in 
the flattering sentiment which seemed 
tho most favourable to the ];)ridc. the 
indolence, and tho avarice of their 
sovereign. Tho slaves, who were deco- 
rated with the titles of prefects and 
generals, dissembled or disregarded the 
terrors of this national emigration ; so 
extremely difl'erent from tjj^ie partial and 
accidental colonies, which 'iiad been re- 
ceived on the extreme limits of the 
empire. But they applauded the liber- 
ality of fortune, Mdiich had conducted, 
from the most distant countries of the 
globe, a numerous and invincible army 
of strangers to defend the throne of 
Valens, who might now add to the 
royal treasures tlie immense sums of 
gold supplied by the provincials to 
compensate their apnual proportion of 
recruits. Tho prayers of the Goths 
were granted, and their service was 
accepted by the Imperial court ; and 
orders were immediately despatched to 
the civil and military governors of the 
Thracian diocese, to make the necessary 
preparations for the ]3assage and sub- 
sistence of a great people, till a proper 
and sufficient territory could be allotted 
for their future residence. Tho liber- 
ality of the emperor was accompanied, 
however, with two* harsh and rigorooa 
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.Xfiditions, which prudence might 
justify on the side of the Iloinans, buttj 
whicii distress alone could extort from 
the indignant Goths. Before they 
passed the Danube, they were required 
to deliver their arms : and it was in- 
sisted,* that tlieir children* should be 
taken from them, and dispersed through 
the provinces of Asia ; where they might 
be civilised by the arts of educatien, and 
servo as hostages to secure the fidelity 
of their parents. 

During* this suspense of a doubtful 
distant negotiation, 
ported over tiie the impatient iToths made 
some rsish attempts to pass 
Empire. tho Danube, withoift the 
permission of tho government, wliosc 
protection they had implored. Their 
motions were strictly observed by the 
vigilance of the troops which were 
stationed along the river; and their 
foremost detachments were defeated 
with considerable slaughter ; yet such 
were the timid councils of tho reign of 
Valens, that tho bravo officers wlio had 
served their country in the execution of 
tlieir duty, w^ere punished by the loss 
of their employments, and narrovdy 
escaped the loss of their heads. Tho 
Imperial mandate was at length re- 
ceived for .ransporting over the Danube 
the whole boffty of the Gothic nation ; * 
but the execution of this order was a 
task of labour and difficulty. The 
stream of the Danube, which in those 
parts is above a mile broad had been 
swelled by incessant rains ; and in this 
tumultuous passage many were swept 
away and drowned by the rapid violence 
of the current. A large fleet of vessels, 
of boats, and of canoes, was provided ; 
many days and nights thej; passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil ; and 

1 The passage of the Danube is exposed by 
Ammlanus (xxxl. 3, 4), Zosiinus (1. iv. p. 523, 
224), Eunapius in Excerpt. J.egat. (p. 19, 20), 
and Jomandes (c. 25, 26). Amraianus declares 
(c. 6), that he means only, ipsas rorum digcrcre 
But be often takes a false measure 
of their importance ; and hit» superfluous pro- 
lixity is disagreeably balanced by his unseason- 
able brevity. , , 

- Chlshull, a curious traveller, has remarked 
the breadth of the Danube, which he passed to 
the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the 
Argish (p. 77). He admires the beauty and 
aiiontaneouB plenty of Mwsia, or Bulgaria. 


the most strenuous diligence was exerted 
by the officers of Valens, that not a 
single barbarian of those who were re- 
served to subvert tho foundations of 
Borne, should bo left on the opposite 
shore. It was thought expedient that 
an accurate account should be taken of 
their numbers ; but the persons who 
were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the pi’ose- 
cution of the endless and impracticable 
task;' and the principal historian qf 
the age most seriously affirms, that the 
prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
Avhich had so long been considered as 
the fables of vain and credulous anti- 
quity, were now justified in the eyes of 
mankind by the evidence of fact and 
experience. A jirobable testimony has 
fixed the number of the Gothic warriors 
at two hundred thousand men : and if 
we can venture to add the just propor- 
tion of women, of children, and of 
slaves, tho whole mass of people which 
composed this formidable emigration 
must have amounted to near a million 
of persons, of Ixith sexes, and of all 
ages. The children of the Goths, those 
at least of a distinguished rank, were 
separated from the multitude. I’hcy 
were conducted, without delay, to the 
distant scats assigned for their residence 
and education ; and as the niiineroiin 
train of hostages or captives passed 
through the cities, their gay and splen- 
did apparel, their robust and martial 
figure, excited the surprise and envy of 
the Provincials.* But the stipulation, 

1 Quem Bi Bcire velit, Libycl volit aequoris 
idem 

Discere quam mult» Zephyro turbenlur 
hareme. 

Ammianus has inBcrted, In his prose, these 
lines of Virgil ((Jeorgic. 1. ii. 105), originally 
designed by the jwfit to express the imiwssibility 
of numbering the different sorts of vines. See 
riin. Hist. Hatur. 1. xiv. 

* A very curious, but obscure, passage of 
Eun.apiu8, appears to me to have been mis- 
understood by M. Mai, to whom we owe its 
discovery. The substance is as follows ; “The 
Goths transported over the river their native 
deities, with their priests of both sexes, but 
concerning their rites tliey maintained a deep 
and ^adamantine silence.* To the KamanR 
they protended to be generally Christians, and 
placed certain persons to re][)reflont bishc^ in 
a conspicuous manner on their waggons. Thern 
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the most oifensive to the Goths and tlie 
most important to the Kornaiis, was 
shamefully eluded. 'J’he barljariana, 
who considered their arms as the en- 
signs of honoiir and the pledges of 
safety, wore disposed to offer a price, 
which the lust or avarice of the Imperial 
officers was easily tempted to accept. 
To preserve their arms, the haughty 
warriors consented, with some reluct- 
ance, to prostitute their wives or their 
<laiighters ; the charms of a beauteous 
maid, or a comely boy, secured the 
connivance of the inspectors, who some- 
times cast an eye of covetousness on the 
fringed carpets and linen garments of 
their new allies,* or who sacrificed their 
duty to the mean consideration of filling 
their farms with cattle and their houses 
with slaves. The Goths, with arms in 
their hands, were permitted to enter the 
boats; and when their strength was 
collected on the other side of the river, 
the immense camp which was spread 
over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower Msesia, assumed a threatening 
and even hostile aspect. The leaders of 
the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, 
the guardians of their infant king, ap- 
peared soon afterwards on the northern 
nanhs of the Danube ; and immediately 
despatched their ambassadors to the 
court of Antioch, to solicit with the 
same professions of allegiance and grati- 
tude, the same favour which had been 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. 
The absolute refusal of Valens suspended 
their progress, and discovered the re- 
pentance, the suspicions, and the fears, 
of the Imperial council. 

1 Eunapius and Zoslrous curiously specify 
these articles of Gothic wealth and luxury. 
Yet it must be presumed, that they were the 
manufactures of the provinces, which the 
barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, 
or as the gifts, or merchandise, of peace. 

was even among them a sort of what are called 
monks, persons whom it was not diiticult to 
mimic ; it was enough to wear black raiment, 
to be wicked, and held in respect, n 

iTvat xet'i Eunapius hated the 

** black-robed monks,’* as appears in another 
itassage, with the cordial detestation nf a 
heathen philosopher. Thus, while they faitli- 
fully but secretly adhered to their own religion, 
the Itomans were weak enough to suppose them 
perfect Christians.” Mai« S77. >^»tiapiub in 
Viebaiir,S2.-ll 


An undiscipUned and umsettlod na- 
Uon of barbarians required the firmest 
temper, and the most Their iirtnks 
dexterous mauagoment. sad dUwontent. 
The daily subsistence of near a million 
of extraordinary subjects could l;e sup- 
plied only by constant and skilful dili- 
gence, and might continually be inter- 
rupted by mistake or accident. 'J'he 
insolence or the iiidiguatioii of the 
Goths, if they conceived themselles to 
be the objects cither of fear or of 
contempt, might urge them to' the most 
desperate extremities ; and the fortune 
of the State seemed to depend on the 
prudepce, as Avell as the integrity, of 
the generals of Valens. At this im- 
portant crisis, the military government 
of Thrace was exercised by Lupieiiius 
and Maximus, in whose venal minds 
the slightest liope of private emolu- 
ment outweighed cver}'^ consideration of 
public advantage ; and w'hose guilt w’as 
only alleviated liy llicir incapacity of 
discerning the pernicious cirocls of their 
rash and criminal ailmiui.sti*ation. In- 
stead of obeying the ordcus of tlicir 
sovereign, and satisfying, wnth decent 
liberality, the demands of the Goths, 
they levied an ungenerous and oppres- 
sive tax on tlie wants of the hungry 
barbarian.s. 'J'hc vilest food was sold 
at an extravagant priced'' and, in the 
room of wijolesc>me and substantial pro- 
visions, the markets w'ere filled with the 
flesh of dogs, and of unclean animals, 
who had died of disease. To obtain 
the valuable acquisition of a pound of 
bread, the (lOths I'csigued the posses- 
sion of an expensive though serviceable 
slave ; and a small quantity of meat 
w\as greedily ])iirchased with ten pounds 
of a precioiidJ but useless metal. ' When 

J l)KCvn\ lihrrw; the word ailver must be un- 
derstood. Jornandes betrays the passions 
and ]>rejudices of a Goth, ^'he servile (rreeks, 
Eunapius * and Zosimus, disguise the Uoznan 
op])res8ion, and execrate tlie perfidy of the 
burbariuns. Ammianus, a patriot historian, 
slightly and reluctsntly touches on che odious 
subject. Jerome, who wrote almost on the 
si)ot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam 
JViuximi ducis, ad rebellionem fame coaefi sunt 
(in Cliron.). 

* A new passage from the history of Eunaplue 
is nearer to the truth. “It appeared to our 
commanders a legitimate source of gain to be 
»irnv<d by the barbarians : «erMr Usau 
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tlwir property was exhausted, they eon 
tinued this necessary traffic by the Bale*| 
of their sous and daughters ; and not- 
witiistanding the love of freedom, 
winch animated every Gotliic breast, 
they i|pbmitted to the humiliating 
maxim, that it was better for tiicir 
children to bo maintained in a servile 
coiiditiou, than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless indepcifdenoc. 
The nfost lively resentment is excited 
by the tyranny of pretended benefactors, 
who sternly exact the debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subse- 
quent injuries : a spirit of discontent 
insensibly arose in the camp the 
barbarians, who pleaded, without suc- 
cess, tlio merit of their patient and 
dutiful behaviour, and loudly com- 
plained of the inhospitable treatment 
which they had received from tlieir new 
allies. They beheld around them the 
wealth and plenty of a fertile province, 
in the midst of which they suflcrcd the 
intolerable hardships of artificial famine. 
But the meiiiis of relief, and even of re- 
venge, were in their hands ; since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left 
to an injured people, the possession and 
the use of arms. The clamours of a 
multitude, untaught to disguise their 
sentiments, announced the first symp- 
toms of resiifiance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus 
and Maximus. Those crafty ministers, 
who substituted the cunning of tem- 
porary expedients to the wise and 
salutary counsels of general policy, 
atteinped to renjove the Goths from 
their dangerous station on the fronti(!ra 
of the empire, and to disperse them, 
in separate quarters of cantonment, 
through the interior nrovinoc. As they 
were conscious lK)w*ill they had de- 
served the respect or confidence of the 
barbarians, they diligently collcctetl, 
from every side, a military force, that 
might urge the tardy and reluctant 
march of a people, w’ho had not yet 
renounced the title or the duties of 
Roman subjects. But the generals of 
Valens, while their attention was solely 
directed to the discontented Visigoths, 

ro vrttiu vSi* 

u. Nisbnbr, y. 82.--&L 


imprudently disarmed the ships and 
the fortifications which constituted the 
defence of the Danube. 'I’hc fatal over- 
sight was observed and improved by 
Alatheus and vSaplirax, who anxiously 
w'atched the favourable moment of 
escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. 
By tile help of such rafts and vessels as 
could be hastily procured, the leaders 
of the Ostrogoths transported, without 
opposition, their king and their army, 
and boldly fixed a hostile and inde- 
pendent camp on the territories of the 
empire. * 

Under the name of J udges, Alavivus 
and Kritigern were the ^ 
leatlers of the Visigoths G?52*ln MMia, 
in peace and war ; and “i*f**f 
the authority which tliey *’ **' 

derived from their birth, was ratified 
by the free consent of the nation. In 
a season of tranquillity, their power 
might liavc been equal, as well as their 
rank ; hut as soon as their countrymen 
were exasperated by liunger and op- 
pression, the superior abilities of Friti- 
gern assumed the military command, 
which he was qualified to exercise for 
the public welfare. He restrained the 
ini^atient spirit of tlie Visigoths, till 
the injuries and the insults of their 
tyrants should justify their resistance 
in the opinion of mankind : but he was 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid ad- 
vantages for the empty praise of justice 
and moderation. Sensible of the bene- 
fits which would result from the union 
of tlie Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the 
frieiidsliip of the Ostrogoths ; and while 
he professed an implicit obedience to 
the orders of tlic Roman generals, be 
proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital of tlie Lower 
M.tsia, about seventy miles from the 
banks of the Danube. On that fatal 
spot, the fiainea of discord and mutol 
hatred burst forth into a dreadful con- 
flagration. Lupicinus had invited the 
Gothic chiefs to a splendid entertain- 
ment ; and their martial train remained 
under arms at the entrance of the 
palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly guarded, and the barbariaiiti 

> Aaonisaai, zxxL 4, fi» * 
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were sternly e^ccluded from the use of 
a plentiful market, to which they 
asserted their equal claim of subjeote i 
and allies. Their humble prayers were | 
rejected with insolence and derision ; ' 
and as their patience Wtos now ex- 
hausted, the townsmen, the soldiers, 
and the Goths, were soon involved in a 
conflict of passionate altercation and 
angi’y reproaches. A blow was impru- 
dently given ; a sword was hastily 
drawn; and the first blood that was 
spilt in this accidental quarrel, became 
the signal of a long and destructive 
war. In the midst of noise and brutal 
intemperance, Lupicinus was informed 
by a secret messenger, that many of his 
soldiers were slain, and despoiled of 
their arms ; and as he was already in- 
flamed by wine, and oppressed by sleep, 
he issued a rash command, that their 
death should be revenged by the 
massacre of the guards of Fritigcrn and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and 
dying groans apprised Fritigem of his 
extreme danger ; and as he possessed 
the calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, 
he saw that he was lost if he allowed a 
moment of deliberation to th(3 man who 
had so deeply injured him. “A trifliig 
dilute,” said the Gothic leader, with 
a firm but gentle tone of voice, “ ap- 
pears to have arisen between the two 
nations ; but it may be productive of 
the most dangerous consequences, un- 
less the tumult is immediately pacified 
by the assurance of our safety, and the 
authority of our presence.'* At these 
words, Fritigcrn and his companions 
drew their swords, opened their passage 
through the unresisting crowd, which 
filled the palace, the streets, and the 
gates, of Marcianopolis, aud mounting 
their horses, hastily vanished from the 
eyes of the astonished Rojnans. The 
generals of the Goths were saluted by 
the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp ; war was instantly resolved, and 
the resolution was executed without 
delay. The banners of the nation were 
displayed according to the custom of 
their ancestors ; and the air resounded 
with the harsh and mournful music of 
the barbariaa trumpet.’ The weak and 

^ Vaillil da worf suUatii, sudltiique iriaU 


guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to pIM* 
Sroke, who had neglected to destroy 
and who still presumed to despise, his 
formidable enemy, marched against the 
Goths at the head of such a military 
force as could be collected on this sud- 
den emergency. 1'he barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles 
from Marcianopolis ; and on this occa- 
sion the talents of the general were 
found to be of more ]>revailing ellficaoy 
than the weapons and discipline of the 
troops. The valour of the G^oths was 
so ably directed by the genius of Friti- 
geni, that they broke, by a close and 
vigorous attack, the ranks of the 
Roman legions. Lupicinus left his arms 
and standards, his tribunes and his 
bravest soldiers, on the field of battle, 
and their useless courage served only 
to protect the ignominious flight of their 
leader. “That successful day put an 
end to the distress of the barbarians, 
and the security of the Romans. From 
tiiat day the Goths, renouncing the pre- 
carious condition of strangers and 
exiles, assumed the character of citzens 
and masters, claimed an absolute do- 
minion over the possessors of land, and 
held in their own right the northern 
rovinces of the empire, which are 
ounded by the Danube.” Such are 
the words of the Gothic fisitorian,’ who 
celebrates, with rude eloquence, the 
glory of his countrymen. But the do- 
minion of the barbarians was exercised 
only for the purposes of rapine ami 
destruction. As they had oeeii de* 
prived by the ministers of the emperor, 

fionantihua classicis. Ammlan. xxxi. S. These 
are the rauca cornwi of Claudian (in llutln. 

ii. 57), the large horns of the Uri, or wild bull ; 

such as have been more recently used by the 
Swiss Cantons*of Uri and Uiiderwald (Simler de 
iicpublicA Ilelvet. 1. u. p. “01, edit. Fuselln. 
Tigur. 1734). Their military horn is finely, 
though perhaps casually, introduced in an 
original narrative of the battle of Nancy (a.u. 
1477). “ Attendant le combat le dit cor fut 

come par trois fois, tant quo le vent du 
souffleur pouvoit durer: ce qui esbaliit fort 
Monsieur de Hourgoigiie ; car <U ja d Moral 
Vavoit ouy.” (See the Pieces JuKtiflcatives in 
the 4to edition of Philippe de Coniines, tom. 

iii. p. 403). 

1 Jornandes de Bebus Octicis, c. 20, p. G4S, 
edit. Grot. These apUndidi panni /^tliey are 
comparatively such) are undoubtedly tran- 
scribed from the larger histories of Priscua, 
Ablavius, or Casiiodonu. 
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of fehe common benefits of nature and 
the fair intercourse of social life, the/ 
retaliated the injustice on the subjects 
of the empire ; and the crimes of Lu- 
picinus were expiated by the ruin of 
the peaceful husbandmen o£»Thrace, the 
coimagration of their villages, and the 
massacre or captivity of their innocent 
families. The report of the Grothic vic- 
Theysenetr&te tory was soon diffused 
iiit<wiirace. the adjacent country ; 

and whi^e it tilled the minds of the 
liornans with terror and dismay, their 
own hasty imprudence contributed to 
increase the forces of Fritig€;ru, and 
the calamities of the province. ^Some 
time before the great emigration, a 
numerous body of Goths, under the 
command of Sucrid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service 
of the empire.* They were encamped 
under the walls of Iladrianople : but 
the ministers of Valcns were anxious to 
remove them beyond the Hellespont, at 
a distance from the dai^erous tempta- 
tion wliich might so easily be communi- 
cated by the neighbourhood, and the 
success of tiieir comitrymen. The re- 
spectful submission with which they 
yielded to the order of their march, 
might be considered as a proof of their 
fidelity ; and their moderate request of 
a sutheient m^wance of provisions, and 
of a delay of only two Jays, was ex- 
pressed in the most dutiful terms. But 
the first magistrate of Hadrianople, 
incensed by some disorders which had 
been committed at his country-house, 
refused this indulgence; and arming 
against them the inhabitants and manu- 
facturers of a populous city, ho urged, 
with hostile threats, their instantdepart- 
ure. The barbarians stood silent and 
amazed, till they werti exasperated by the 
insulting clamours, and missile weapons 
of. the populace : but when patience 
or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 
the undisciplined multitude, inflicted 
many a shameful wound on the backs 
of their fiyiug enemies, and despoiled 
them of the splendid armour,” which 


^ Cum populls suis longe ante suacepti. We 
are ignorant of the precise date and clrcum- 
BtanocB of their tranBunigratlon. 

^ An Imperial manufacture of shielda, &g., 
wss wtabfishad at Hsddsnopls, and the 


they were unworthy to bear. The re* 
semblance of their sufferings and their 
actions soon united this victorious de- 
tachment to the nation of the Visi- 
goths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid 
expected the approach of the groat 
Fritigern, ranged themselves under his 
standard, and signialised their ardour 
in the siege of Hadrianople. But the 
resistance of the garrison informed the 
barbarians that, in the attack of 
regular foiiiitications, the efforts of un- 
skilful courage are seldom effectual. 
Their general acknowledged his error, 
raised the siege, declared that ** he was 
at peace witli stone walls,” * and re- 
venged his disappointment on the ad- 
jacent country. He accepted, with 
pleasure, the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen, who laboured in the 
gold mines of Thrace,” for tho emolu- 
ment, and under the lash of an unfeel- 
ing master ; 3 and these new associates 
conducted the barbarians through the 
secret paths, to the most sequestered 
places, which had been chosen to secure 
tho inhabitants, tho cattle, and tho 
magazines of com. With the assistance 
of such guides, nothing could remain 
impervious or inaccossible ; resistance 
was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; 
and the patient submission of helpless 
innocence seldom found mercy from the 
barbarian con^]^ueror. In the course of 
these depredations, a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been 
sold into captivity, were restored to th4^ 
embraces of their afflicted parents ; but 

populace were headed by the Fabricenses, or 
workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. xxxi. 6). 

1 Pacem sibi esse cumyparietibus memorans. 
Ammian. xxxi. 7. 

^ These mines were in the country of the 
Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, the Rhodope 
that runs between Philippi and Fhilippopolis, 
two Macedonian cities which derived their 
name and origin from the father of Ale.tander. 
From the mines of Thrace ho annually received 
the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents 
(£200,000), a revenue which paid the phalanx, 
and corrupted the orators of CIreece. See Dio- 
dor. Siculus, tom. il. 1. xvi. p. i*8, edit Wessel- 
ing. Godefroy's Commentary on thcTbeodosian 
Code, tom. ill. p. 49C. Celladus, Oeograph. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 076, 857. D'Anville, Geo- 
graphic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 830. 

» As those unhappy workmen often ran away, 
Valens had enacted severe laws to drag them 
from their hiding-place«. Cod- TUcodcoUia 1 
x. tit. xlz. leg. 5, 
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these tender interviews, which might 
imve revived and cherished in their 
minds some sentiments of humanity, 
tended only to stimulate their native 
ticrceness by the desire of revenge. 
They listened with eager attention 
to the complaints of tlieir captive 
children, who had bJitfcrcd the most 
cruel indignities from the lustful or 
angry passions of their masters, and 
the same cruelties, the same indignities, 
were severely retaliated on the sons and 
daughters ot the Komaiis. * 

Tiie imprudence of Valcns and his 
Operations ministers had introduced 

oi uie Gothic into the heart of the cm- 
pire a nation of eiieiriies ; 
but the Visigoths migiit even yet have 
been reconciled by the manly confession 
of past errors, and the sincere perform- 
ance of lormer engagements. These 
healing and temperate measures seemed 
to concur with the timorous disposition 
of the sovereign of the East ; but, on 
tin's occasion alone, Valens was brave, 
and his unseasonable bravery was fatal 
to himself and to his subjects, lie 
dccUi'cd his intention of marching from 
Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion ; and as he was 
nut ignorant of the dliliculties of the 
cnterpiise, he solicited the assistance of 
Ids nephew, the Kniperor Gratian, who 
viominandcd all the lorccs of the West. 
The veteran trooiis were hastily recalled 
from the defence of Armenia ; tliat im- 
portant frontier was abandoned to the 
discretion of iSupor ; and the immediate 
condiictof the Gothic war wan entrusted, 
during the absence of Valcns, to Ids 
lieutenants Trajan and Vixjfuturi^s, two 
generals who indulged themselves in a 
very false and favourable opinion of 
their own abilities. On their arrival in 
Thrace, they were joined by Kichomer, 
count of the domestics ; and the auxili- 
aries of the West, that marched under 
his banner, were composed of the Gallic 
legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of 
desertion, to the vain ap]>earanccs of 
strength and numbers. In a council of 
war, which was influenced by pride 

^ Seo Amniianus, xzxi. 5, 0. The historian 
of the Gothic war loses time and space by an 
unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient In- 
roads of the barbanaos. 


rather than by reason, it was resolv^ 
ko seek and to encounter the bar- 
barians, who lay encamped in the 
spacious and fertile meadows, near the 
most southern of the six moiitiis of the 
Danube.' Their camp was surreandod 
by the usual fortilication of waggons ;* 
and the barbarians, secure within the 
vast circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the 
fruits df tlieir valour, and the spgils of 
the province. In the midst of notous 
intemperance, the watchful ,!Fritigem 
observed the motions, and penetrated 
the designs of the Romans. He per- 
ceived that the nuihbcrs of the enemy 
were /'.ontinually increasing ; and as he 
understood their intention of attacking 
his rear, as soon as tho scarcity of for- 
age should oblige him to remove his 
camp, he recalled to their standard his 
predatory detachments, which covered 
tho adjacent country. As soon as they 
descried the flaming beacons,^ they 
obeyed, with incredible speed, the 
signal of their leader ; tho camp was 
iillcd with tho martial crowd ot bar- 
liarians ; their impatient clamours de- 
manded the battle, and their tumul- 
tuous zeal was approved and animated 
by the spirit of their chiefs. The even- 
ing was already far advanced, and the 
tvio armies prepared themselves for 
the approaching combat, ^hich was de- 
ferred only till the dawn of day . While 
the trumpets sounded to arms, the un- 
daunted courage of the Goths was con- 
firmed by tho mutual obligation of a 
solemn oatli ; and as they advanced to 
meet tho enemy, tho rude songs which 
celebrated the glory of their forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dis- 

1 The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, 
edit. WesseliifK) the situation of this 

place about sixty miles north of Toml, Oidd’s 
exile ; and the name of Saliees (the willows) ex- 
presses the nature of the soil. 

- This circle of waggons, the Carrago, was 
the usual fortification of the barbarians (Vege- 
tiuB de lie Militari, 1. ill. c. 10. Valesius ad 
Ammian. xxxl. ri Tht practice and the name 
were preserved ' their Jescendants as late as 
the fifteenth century. The Charroy^ which 
surrounded the Osf, is a word familiar to tbs 
readers of Froissard or Ckimines. 

» Statim ut accensi malleoli. I have used 
the literal sense of real torches or beacons : but 
I almost suspect that it is only one of those 
turgid metaphors, tboae false ornaments that 
perpetually Oisflgure the style of Ammlanus. 
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«onant outcries ; and opposed to the I 
artificial harmony of the Koman shoift. I 
Some military skill was displayed by I 
Frltigern to gain the advantage of a' 
commanding eminence ; but the bloody 
collect which began anc^ ended with 
the fight, was mamtiiined on either side 
by the personal and obstinate efibrts of 
strength, valour, and agility. The 
legions of Armenia supported their 
fanft in arms ; but they were oppressed 
by the irresistible weight of the hostile 
multitude : the left wing of the Romans 
was thrown into disorder, and the field 
was strewed with their mangled car- 
casses. 'I'his partial defeat was bal- 
anced, however, by partial luccess; 
and when the two armies, at a late 
hour of the evening, retreated to their 
respective camps, neither of them could 
claim the honours or the effects of a 
decisive victory. The real loss was 
more severely felt by the Romans, in 
proportion to the smallness of their 
numbers, but the Goths were so deeply 
confounded and dismayed by this vigor- 
ous, and perhaps unexpected resistance, 
that they remained seven days within 
the circle of their fortifications. Such 
funeral rites as the circumstances of 
time and place would admit were 
piously discharged to some ofiicers of 
distinguish^ rank ; but the indiscrimi' 
unto vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily de- 
voured by the birds of prey, who in 
that ago enjoyed very frequent and 
delicious feasts ; and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones 
which covered the wide extent of the 
fields, presented to the eyes of Am- 
inianus, a dreadful monument of the 
battle of Salices.* • 

The progress of*tho Goths had been 
checked by the doubtful 

Qoths with the event of that bloody day ; 

Hum. Alani. *c. Imperial generals, 

whose army would have been consumed 

^ Indicant nunc usque albentesossibus cainpi. 
Ainraian. xxxi. 7. The historian might have 
viewed these plains either as a soldier or as a 
traveller; but his modesty has suppressed 
the adventures of his own life subsequeut to 
the Persian wars of Constantius and .lulian. 
W e are Ignorant of the time wiien he quitte<l the 
service and retired to Borne, where he appean to 
have composed his History of his Own Times, 


by the repetition of such a contest, em« * 
braced the more rational plan of des- 
troying the barbarians, by the wants 
and pressure of their own multitudes. 
They prepared to confine the Visigoths 
in the narrow angle of land, between 
the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and* 
the mountains of Haemus, till their 
strength and spirit should be insensibly 
wasted by the inevitable operation of 
famine. The design was prosecuted 
with some conduct and success ; the 
barbarians had almost exhausted tlieir 
own magazines, and the harvests of the 
country, and the diligence of Saturni- 
nuB, the master-general of the cavalry, 
was employed to improve the strength, 
and to contract the extent of the Roman 
fortifications. Ilis labours were inter- 
rupted by the alarming intelligence, 
that new swarms of barbarians had 
passed the unguarded Danube, either 
to support the cause or to imitate the 
example of Fritigem. The just appre- 
hension that ho himself might be sur- 
rounded, and overwhelmed, by the 
arms of hostile and unknown nations, 
compelled Satumiuus to relinquish the 
siege of the Gothic camp ; and the in- 
dignant Visigoths, breaking from their 
confinement, satiated their hunger and 
revenge by the repeated devastation of 
the fruitful country, which extends 
aliove three hundred miles from tliu 
banks of the Danube to the straits 
of the Hellespont.^ The sagacious 
Fritigem had successfully appealed to 
the passions as well as to the iutei-est 
of his barbarian allies; and the love 
of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, 
seconded, or even prevented, the elo- 
quence of hisambassadors. He cemented 
a strict and useful alliance with the 
great body of his countrymen, who 
obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the 
guardians of their infant king ; the 
long animosity of rival tribes was sun- 
pended by the sense of their common 
interest ; the independent part of the 
nation was associated under one stan- 
dard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogotlis 
appear to have yielded to th^ superior 
genius of tlie general of tho Visigoths. 
He obtained tho formidable aid of the 

i Aminian. zzxi. 8, 
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Taifalse,* whose military renown was 
ilisgrac^ and polluted by the public 
infamy of their domestic manners. 
Every youth on his entrance into the 
world was united by the ties of honour- 
able friendship, and brutal love, to 
some warrior of the tribe ; nor could 
he hope to be released from this un- 
natural comicction, till he had approved 
his manhood by slaying, in single com- 
bat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the 
forest.' But the most powerful auxili- 
aries of the Goths were drawn from 
the camp of those enemies who had ex- 
pelled them from their native seats. 
I’ho loose subordination, and extensive 
possessions of the Huns and the Alani, 
delayed the conquests and distracted 
the councils of that victorious people. 
iSeveral of the hordes were allured by 
the liberal promises of Fritigem ; and 
tlie rapid cavalry of Scythia added 
weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. 
The Sarmatians, who could never forgive 
the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed 
and increased the general confusion ; 
and a seasonable irruption of the Alo- 
maiini into the provinces of Gaul, en- 
gaged the attention, and diverted the 
forces of the emperor of the West.® 

^ Ilanc Taifalorum gentem turpem, et ob- 
Bcenw vita) flai^itiis ita accipimus inersam ; ut 
apucl eos nefandi concubit^Ls feedere copulentur 
mares puberes, eetatis viriditatem in eorum 
IMjllutis usibus consuinpturi. Forro si qui jam 
adultus aprum exceperit solus, vel interemit 
uiBum iininanem, coliuvione liberatur incesti. 
Aminian. xxxi. 9. Among the Greeks likewise, 
more especially among the Cretans, the holy 
bands of friendsliip were confirmed and sullied 
by unnatural love. 

‘<1 Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jerome (tom. 1. p. 26) 
enumerates the nations, and marksacalamitoiu 
period of twenty years. This epistle to Helio- 
dprus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. zii p. 645). 

* The Taifalse, who at this period inhabited 
the country which now forms the PrincipMity 
of Wallachia were, in my opinion, the last re- 
mains of the great and powerful nation of the 
Dacians (Dad or Dahse), which has dven its 
name to these regions over which they had 
ruled so long. The Taifalse passed with the 
G oths into the territory of the empire. A great 
number o|> them entered the Koman service, and 
were quartered in different provinces. They 
are mentioned in the Notitia Imperil, There 
was a considerable body in the country of the 
Fiotavi, now Folthou. They long retained 
their manners and language, and caused the 
••me of the Tbeofalgicus pagus to be given to 


^ One of the most dangerous incoiii 
veniences of the introcluc- 
tion of the barbarians into oratian over 
the army and the palace, Aiemaani. 
was sensibly felt in their correspond- 
ence with thbir hostile countryiifSn, to 
whom they imprudently or maliciously 
revealed the weakness of the Boman 
empire, v, A soldier of the life-guards of 
Gratian, was of the nation of the« Ale- 
manni, and of the tribe of the Lenti- 
enses, who dwelt beyond the lake of 
Constance. Some domestic business 
obliged him to request a leave of 
absence. In a short visit to his family 
and fixcuds, he was exposed to their 
curious inquiries ; and the vanity of 
the loquacious soldier tempted him to 
display his intimate acquaintance with 
the secrets of the State, and the designs 
of his master. The intelligence that 
Gratian vras preparing to lead the mili- 
tary force of Gaul and of the West 
to the assistance of his uncle Valens, 
pointed out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni, tho moment ana the mode 
of a successful invasion. The enter- 
prise of some light detachments, who, 
in tho month of February, passed the 
Rhine upon tho Ice, ^as the prelude of 
a more important war. The boldest 
hopes of rapine, perhaps^ conquest, 
outweighed tho considerations of timid 
prudence or national faith. Every 
forest and every village poured forth 
a band of hardy adventurers ; and the 
great army of the Alemanni, which oii 
their approach was estimated at forty 
thousand men by the fears of the peonle, 
was afterwards magnified to the number 
of seventy thousand, by the vain and 
credulous flattery of the Imperial court. 
The legions v^hich Ivad been ordered to 
march into Paiinonio, were immediately 
recalled or detained for the defence 
of Gaul, the military command was 
divided between Kanienus and Mello- 
baudes ; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience 
and sober wisdom of the former, was 
much more inclined to admire, and to 
follow the martial ardour of his ool- 

the district they Inhabited. Two plaoei in the 
department of La Vendee. Tiffangee and 1« 
Tiffardi^re, still preserve evident traces of this 
denomination. St. Martin, iv. 118.— M. 
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league, who was allowed to unite thg 
incompatible characters of count of the 
domestlos, and of Kin^ of the Franks. 
His rival Priarius, King of the Ale- 
maimi, was guidcrl, or ratlier impelled 
by thl^ same headstrong valbur ; and as 
tlieir troops were animated by the spirit 
of their leaders, they met, they saw, 
they encountered each other, i^ar the 
towutof Argentaria, or Colmar,* in the 
plains of Alsace. Tho glory of the day 
was justly ascribed to the missile 
Weapons, and the well-practised evolu- 
tions of the Roman soldiers ; tho Ale- 
manui, who long maintained their 
ground, were slaughtered with* unre- 
lenting fury ; five thousand only of the 
barbarians escaped to the woods and 
mountains, and the glorious death of 
their king on the field of battle saved 
him from the reproaches of the people 
who are always disposed to accuse tho 
justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. 
After this signal victory which secured 
the peace of Gaul and asserted tho 
honour of the Roman arms, the Emperor 
Gratian appeared to proceed without 
delay on Ms Eastern expedition; but as 
he approached the confmes of the Ale- 
manni, he suddenly inclined to the left, 
surprised them by his unexpected pass- 
age of the l^]^e, and boldly advanced 
into the heart of their country. The 
barbarians opposed to his progress tlie 
obstacles of nature and of courage, and 
still continued to retreat from one hill 
to another, till they were satisfied by 
repeated trials of the ]X>wer and per- 
severance of their enemies. Their sub- 
mission was accepted as a proof, not 
indeed of their sincere repentance, but 
of their actual distress, and a select 
number of their braye and Robust youth 
was exacted from the faithless nation, m 
the most substantial pledge of their 
future moderation. The subjects of the 

^ The Held of battle, Argentaria or Argm- 
tovaria, is accurately fixed by M. D’Anville 
(Notice de VAncienneGaule, p. 96-flO) at twenty 
three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four aud a half 
Homan miles to the south of Strasburg. From 
its ruins the adjacent town of Colmar has 
arisen.* 

* It is rather Horburg, on the right bank of 
the river 111, opposite to Colmar. From Schoep* 
ALmtia Imutrata. St. MartlUi 121.— 


empire, who had so often experienced 
that the Alemanni could neither be sub- 
dued by arms nor restrained by treaties, 
might not promise themselves any solid 
or lasting tranquillity ; but they dis- 
covered in the virtues of their young 
sovereign, the prospect of a long and 
auspicious reign. When the legions 
climbed the mountains and scaled the 
fortifications of tho barbarians, the 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in 
the^ foremost ranks ; and the gilt and 
variegated armour of his guards wai 
pierced and shattered by tho blows 
which they had received in their con- 
stant attachment to the person of their 
sovereign. At the age of nineteen, the 
son of Valentinian seemed to possess 
the talents of peace and war, and his 
personal success against the Alemanni 
was interpreted as a sure presage of his 
Gothic triumphs.* 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed 

the applause of his sub- 

jeets, the Emperor Valens, ^gaiMtuio 
who at length had re- 
moved his court and army from Antioch, 
was received by the people of Con- 
stantinople as the author of the public 
calamity. Before he had reposed him- 
self ten days in the capital, ho was urged 
by the licentious clamours of the Hippo- 
drome to march against the barbarians, 
whom he had invited into his do- 
minions ; and the citizens, who are 
always brave at a distance from any 
real danger, declared with confidence 
that, if they were supplied with arms 
tliej/ alone would undertake to deliver 
the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe.® The vain reproaches of 
an ignorant multitude hastened the 
downfall of the Roman empire; they 
provoked the desperate rashness of 
Valens, who did not find, either in his 
reputation or in his mind, any motives 

1 The full and impartial narrative of Am- 
miauuB (xxxi. 10) may derive some additional 
light from the Eidtome of Victor, the Chronicle 
of Jerome, and the History of Orosias (L vii. c. 
SS. p. 652, edit. Haver-camp). 

9 Moratus paucissimos dies, seditlone popu- 
larium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxxi. 11. 
Socrates (1. iv. c. 88) supplies the dates and 
some circumstances.* 

* Compare fragment of Fupspijti* Idsi, 
in Niebuhr, p. 77.— M. 
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to support with firmness tlie public con- 
tempt. He w as soon persuaded by the 
successful achievements of his lieu- 
teuaiits to despise the power of the 
Ciotiis who, by tlie diligence of Fritigcrn, 
were now collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadrianoplo. The inarch of 
the Taifahe had becu intercepted by the 
valiant Frigcrid, the king of those 
licentious barbarians w'us slam in battle, 
and tlic suppliant captives were sent 
into distant exile to cultivate the lands 
of Italy which were assigned for their 
st3tT.Icnicnt in the vacant territories of 
"Modena and l*ai*ina. ‘ The exploits of 
Sebastian,* who was recently engaged 
in the service of Valcns and ])romoted 
to tile rank of master-genera 1 of tJie 
infantry, were still more honourable to 
himself and useful to the republic. He 
obtainctl the permission of scleutiiig 
three hundred soldiers from each of the 
legions, and this sepjirate detachment 
soon acquired the spirit of discipline 
and tlic exercise of arms which were 
almost forgotten under the reign of 
Valens. Hy the vigour and conduct of 
Sebastian a large bo<ly of the (jlotlis was 
surprised in tiieir camp ; and the im- 
mense spoil wliieli w’as recovered from 
their hands filled the city of Hadriaii- 
oplc, and the adjacent plain. The 
splendid narratives which the general 
transmitted of hisowni exploits alarmed 
the Imperial court by the appearance of 
superior merit ; and though he cautiously 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic 
war, his valour was praised, liis advice 
was rejected ; and Valens, who listenM 
with pride and pleasure to the flattering 
suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an 

J Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Uesrium- 
que, et Parmani, Italica opplda, xura cultures 
exterminavit. Ammianus, zxxi. 9. Those cities 
and districts, about ten yean after the colony 
of the Taifalse, appear in a very desolate state. 
See Muratori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita 
luilane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxl. p. 351. 

’•2 Ainmian. xxxi. 11. Zoslmus, 1. iv. p. 228- 
23i). The latter expatiates on the desultory 
exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few 
lines tlie important battle of Hadriaiiople. 
According to the ecclesiastical critics who hate 
Sebastian, the praise of Zosimus is disgrace 
(TiUemout, Hist, des Empereun, tom. v. p. 121). 
His prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly 
fender him a very questioiiabie Judge of merit. 


easy and assured conquest. His arfay 
was strciigtheiied by a numerous rein- 
forcement of veterans, and bis inarch 
from Goiistantiuoplo to Hadrianoplo 
w'as conducted with so much military 
skill that ho prevented the acifivity of 
the barbarians who designed to occupy 
the intermediate defiles, and to in- 
tercept either the troops themselves or 
their convoys of provisions. The camp 
of Valcns wdiich he pitched under the 
walls of Hadrianoplo was, fortified, 
according to the practice of the Romans 
with a ditch and rampart ; and a most 
important council was summoned to 
decide the fate of the emperor and of 
the empire. The party of reason and 
of delay was strenuously maintained by 
Victor, w ho had corrected by the lessons 
of experience the native fierceness of 
the Sarinatian character ; while iSebas- 
tiai), with the ilexible and obsequious 
eloquence of a courtier, represented every 
precaution and every measure that im- 
plied a doubt of imiuediate victory, as 
unworthy of the courage and majesty 
of their invincible monarch. The ruin 
of Valcns was precipitated by the deceit- 
ful arts of Fritigern and the prudent 
admonitions of tho emperor of the West. 
TJie advantiiges of negotiating in the 
midst of war were perfectly understood 
by the general of tho barbarians ; and 
a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched 
as the holy minister of peace, to pene- 
trate and to perplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the 
provocations of tho Gothic nation were 
forcibly and truly described by thoit 
ambassador ; who protested in the name 
of Fritigern that he was still disposed 
to lay down his arms, or to employ them 
only in the defei^ of the empire; if 
ho could secure for his wandering 
countrymen a tranquil settlement oji 
the waste lands of Thrace, and a suffi- 
cient allowance of corn and cattle. But 
he added in a whisper of confidential 
friendship, that the exasperated Ixir- 
barians were averse to these reasonable 
conditions; and that Fritigern was 
doubtful whether he could accomplish 
the conclusion of the treaty unless he 
found himself supported by the pres- 
ence, and terrors, of an Imperial army. 
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Xbout the same timo Count Eichom|r 
returned from the West to announce 
the defeat and submission of the Ale- 
manni, to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head 
of th% veteran and victorious legions of 
Gaul ; and to request in the name of 
Gratian and of the republic that every 
dangerous and decisive measure might 
bo i||i8peiided, till the junction of the 
two emperors should ensure the success 
of the •Gothic war. But the feeble 
sovereign of the East was actuated only 
by the fatal illusions of pride and 
jealousy. He disdained the importu- 
nate advice, he rejected the humiliating 
aid, ho secretly compared the igiio- 
niinious, at least the inglorious period 
of his own reign, with the fame of a 
beardless youth ; and Valens rushed 
into the held to erect his imaginary 
trophy before the diligence of his col- 
league could usurp any share of the 
triumphs of the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which 
Battle of has deserved to be marked 

Badrianopie. among the most inauspi- 
cious of the Roman Calendar,^ the Em- 
peror Valens, leaving under a strong 
fcjuard his baggage and military trea- 
sure, marched from Hadrianoplo to 
attack the Goths, who were encamped 
about twel^ miles from the city.* By 
some mistake of the orders, or some ig- 
norance of the ground, the right wing 
or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy, whilst the left was still at 
a considerable distance ; the soldiers 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of 
summer, to precipitate their pace, and 
the lino of battle was formed with 
tedious confusion and irregular delay. 
The Gothic cavalry had 15ben detached 
to forage in the adjacent country, and 
Fritigern still continued to practise his 

^ AmmlanuB (xzzi. 12, 13) almost alone de- 
scribes the councils and actions which were 
terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianoplo. 
We mlglit censure the vices of his style, the dis- 
order and perplexity of his narrative ; but we 
must now take leave of this impartial historian ; 
and reproach is silenced by our regret for such 
an irreparable loss. 

2* The difference of the eight miles of Am- 
mianus, and the twelve of Idatius, can only 
embarrass those orities (Valesius ad loc.), who 
<»uppose a great army to be a mathematical 
point, without spsoe or dimensions. 


customary arts. He ties patched laea- 
sengers of peace, made propesals, re- 
quired hostages, and wasted the hours 
till tlie Romans, exposed without 
shelter to the burning rays of the sun, 
were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and 
intolerable fatigue. The emperor was* 
persuaded to send an ambassador to the 
Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richoiner, 
who alone had courage to accept the 
dangerous commission, was applauded : 
and the count of the domestics adorned 
with the splendid ensigns of his dignity, 
had proceeded some way in the space 
between the two armies, when ho was 
suddenly recalled by the alarm of 
battle. The hasty and imprudent 
attack was made by Bacurius the 
Iberian, who coniinaiided a body of 
archers and targeteers ; and as they 
advanced with rashness, they retreated 
with loss and disgrace. In the same 
moment the flying squadrons of Ahi- 
thons and Saphrax, whoso return was 
anxiously expected by the general of the 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from 
the hills, swept across the plain, and 
added now terrors to the tumultuous 
but irresistible charge of the barbarian 
host. The event of the battle of Had- 
rianople, so fatal to Valens and to the 
empire, may bo described in a faw 
words ; the Roman cavalry fled ; the 
infantry was abandoned. The defeat of 
surrounded, and cut in theEomaae. 
pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
the flrmest courage are scarcely suifi- 
cicut to extricate a body of foot, en- 
compassed on an open plain by superior 
numbers of liorso ; but the troops of 
Valens, oppressed by the weight of the 
encmv and their own fears, were 
CFOW'ued into a narrow space, where it 
was impossible for them to exteml their 
ranks, or even to use witli effect their 
swords and javelins, in the midst of 
tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, 
the emperor, dcsertotl by his guards, 
and wounded, as it was supposed with 
an arrow, sought protection among the 
Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who still 
maintained their ground with some 
appearance of order and tirmuess. His 
faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, 
who perceived his danger, loudly ex* 
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claimed that all was lost, unless the 
person of the emperor could be saved. 
Some troops, anijnated by their exhor- 
tation advanced to his relief : they 
found only a bloody spot covered with 
a heap of broken arms and mangled 
* bodies, without being able to discover 
tlieir unfortunate prince cither among 
the living or the dead. Their search 
could not indeed be successful, if there 
is any truth in the circiiinstauces with 
which some historians have related the 
death of the emperor. By the care of 
his attendants, Valena wtis removed 
from the held of battle to a neighbour- 
Deathofthe ing cottage, where they 
Emperor Valena. attempted to dress his 
wound, and to provide for his future 
safety. But tliis humble retreat was 
instantly surrounded by the enemy : 
they tried to force the door ; they were 
provoked by a discharge of arrows from 
the roof, till at length, impatient of de- 
lay, they set fire to a pile of dry faggots 
and consumed the cottage with the 
Koman emperor and his train. Valena 
perished in the fiames ; and a youth, 
who dropped from the window, alone 
escaped to attest the melancholy tale, 
and to inform Mio Goths of the inesti- 
mable prize which they had lost by 
their own rashness. great number 
of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, 
which equalled in the actual loss, and 
far surpassed in the fatal consequences, 
the misfortunes which Rome had for- 
merly sustained in the fields of Caimas. * 
Two master-generals of the cavalry and 
infantry, two great officers of tlie 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were 
found among the slain ; and the death 
of Sebastian might satisfy the world 
that he was the victim, as well as the 
author of the public calamity. Above 
two-thirds of the Roman army were 

1 Neo ulla annalibus, pneter Cannensem 
pugnam, ita ad intemecionem res legitur gesta. 
Ammiao. zzzl. 13. According to the grave 
Polybius, no more than 370 horse, and 8,000 
foot, escaped from the field of Cannse ; 10,000 
were made prisoners ; and the number of the 
slain amounted to 5,080 horse, and 70,000 foot 
(Polyb. 1. iii. p. 371, edit. Gasaubon, 8vo.). 
Livy (xxii. 49) is somewhat less bloody: he 
slaughters only 2,700 horse, and 40,000 foot. 
The Boman army was supposed to consist of 
87j200 effective nen (szii. 80). 


destroyed ; and the darkness of th4 
night was esteemed a very favourable 
circumstance, as it served to conceal 
the flight of the multitude and to pro- 
tect tlie more orderly retreat of Victor 
and RichomCr, who alone, amidffc the 
general consternation maintained the 
advantage of calm courage and regular 
dlsciplii^. ^ 

While the impressions of grief«and 
terror were still recent in .ration 

the mmus of men, the ofVa/ensand 
most celebrated rhetoric- *dsarmy. 
ian of tho age composed the funeral 
oration of a vanquished army, and of 
an unpopular prince, whose throne 
was already occupied by a stranger. 
** There are not wanting,” says the 
candid Libanius, ‘‘those who arraign 
the prudence of the emperor, or who 
impute the public misfortune to the 
want of courage and discipline in the 
troops. For niy own part, I reverence 
the memory of their former exploits ; 
1 reverence the glorious death, which 
they bravely received, standing and 
fighting in their ranks : 1 reverence 
the field of battle stained with their 
blood, and the blood of tho barbarians. 
Those honourable marks have been 
already washed away by the rains; 
but the lofty monume^ of their 
bones, the bones of gener^, of centu- 
rions, and of valiant warriors, claim a 
longer period of duration. The king 
himself fought and fell in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. His attendants 
presented him with the fleetest horses 
of the Imperial stable, that would soon 
have carried him beyond the pursuit of 
the enemy. They vainly pressed him 
to reserve his important life for the 
future service of the republic. He still 
declared that he was unworthy to sur- 
vive 80 many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects ; and the mon- 
arch was nobly buried under a moun- 
tain of the slain. Let none, therefore, 
presume to ascribe the victory of the 

1 We have gained some faint light from 
Jerome (tom. i. p. 26, and in Ghron. p. 188), 
Victor (in EpitomeX Oroslus (1. vli. o. 88, ix 
554), JomandeeCc. 27), Zosimns (1. iv. p. 28m, 
Socrates (1. iv. c. 88), Sosomen (1. vi. o. 40X 
Idatius (in Chron.X But their united evidence, 
if weighed against Amipianas aloae^ Is hm 
end unsubstfi^tlaL 
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barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or 
the imprudence of the Koman troopsi 
The chiefs and the soldiers were ani- 
mated by the virtue of their ancestors, 
whom they equalled in discipline and 
tl)e of war. Their generous emula- 
tion was supported by the love of glory, 
wliich prompted them to contend at 
the same time with heat and thirst, 
with fire and the sword ; and cllfeerfully 
to etnbrace an honourable death, as 
their refuge against flight and infamy. 
The indignation of tlie gods has been 
the only cause of the success of our 
enemies.” The truth of history may 
disclaim some parts of this panegyric, 
which cannot strictly be rccSriciied 
witli the character of Valciis, or the 
circumstances of the battle ; but the 
fairest commendation is due to the clo- 
qu(*nce, and still more to the generosity 
of the sophist of Antioch.* 

The pride of the Goths was elated 
Th,o^ui. this memorable vie- 

feMiege Hadrian- tory,^but thoir avarico 
was disappointed by the 
mortifying discovery that the richest 
part of the Imperial spoil had been 
within the walls of lladrianoplc. They 
hastened to possess the reward of their 
valour, but they were encountered by 
the remains of a vanquished enemy 
with an inti^pid resolution, which w^'ls 
the effect of their despair and tlie only 
hope of their safety. The walls of the 
city, and the ramparts of the adjacent 
camp, were lined with milit.ary engines, 
that threw stones of an enormous 
weight, and astonished tlie ignorant 
barbarians by the noise and velocity, 
still more than by the real effects of the 
discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, 
the provincials, the donjestics of the 
palace, were united in the danger and in 
the defence ; the furious assault of the 
Goths w^as repulsed, their secret arts of 
treachery and treason were discovered, 
and after an obstinate conflict of many 
hours they retired to their tents, con- 
vinced by experience that it would be 
far more advisable to observe the treaty 
wdiich their sagacious leader had tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of 
great and populous cities. After the 
1 Libanius de Ulcisoend. Julian. Neoe, c. 8, 


hasty and impolitic massacre of three 
hundred deserters, an act of justice ex- 
tremely useful to the discipline of the 
Roman armies, the Goths indignantly 
raised the siege of Hadriaiople. The 
scene of war and tumult was instantly 
converted into a silent solitude ; the ^ 
multitude suddenly disappeared, the 
secret paths of the woods an<l mountains 
were marked with the footsteps of the 
trembling fugitives who sought a refuge 
in the distant cities of lllyricum and 
Macedonia; and the faithful officers 
of the liouschold and the treasury, 
cautiously proceeded in search of the 
emperor, of w'hose death they were still 
ignorant. The tide of the Gothic in- 
undation rolled from the walls of 
Iliulrianoplc to the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople. The barbarians were sur- 
prised with the splendid appearance of 
the capital of the East, the height and 
extent of the walls, the myriads of 
wealthy and affrighted citizens who 
crowded the ramparts and the various 
prospect of the sea and land. While 
they gazed with hopeless desire on the 
inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, 
a sally was made from one of the gates 
by a party of Saracens* who had uccn 
fortunately engaged in the service of 
Valens. Tho cavalry of Scythia "was 
forced to yield to the admirable swift- 
ness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; 
their riders were skilled in the evolu- 
tions of irregular war, and the Northern 
barbarians were astonished and dis- 
mayed by tho inhuman ferocity of the 
barbarians of the South. A Gothic 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an 
Arab; and the hairy, naked savage, 
applying his li^s to the wound, ex- 
pressed a horrid delight while he 
sucked the blood of his vanquished 
enemy,® The army of the Goths laden 

i Valens had Rained, or rathei purchased, tho 
friendship of the Saracens, whose vexatious 
inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Kgypt. The Christian faith hod 
been lately introduced among a people reserved- 
in a future age, to propagate another religion 
(TiUemont, Uist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 10^ 
lOG, 111. Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 593). 

s CrinituB quidam, nudua omnia prastei 
pubem, aubraucum et lugubre strepens. Am- 
mian. xzxi. Id, and Vales, ad loo. The Arabs 
often fought naked ; a custom which may bo 
•scribed to thefar sultry cUmsite, and ostentatioiis 
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with tlie spoils of the wealthy suburl>8 
and the adjacent territory, slowly 
jnnvcdfrom the llosfdiorus to tlie moan- 
lains which form the western lioundary 
of Thrace. 'J'lie important pass of Succi 
was betrayed l)y the fear or tlie mis- 
conduct of Mauriis ; and tlie barbarians, 
wlio no loiijjjer liad any resistance to 
apprehend from the seattcred and van- 
(juishcd troops of the Kast, spread them- 
selves over the iaeo of a fertile and 
cultivated country as far as the confines 
of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea.* 

The Homans vdio so coolly and so 
They ravage tio»cisely mention the acts 
the Komaa of^jAvto which were cxer- 
piovincee. ]jy the legions,^ re- 

serve their compassion and their elo- 
quence for tlieir own sufl:crings when 
the provinces were invaded and deso- 
lated hy the arms of the successful 
barbarians. The simple circumstantial 
narrative (did such a narrative exist) of 
the ruin of a single town, of the mis- 
fortunes of a single family, 3 might ex- 
hibit an interesting aiid instructive 
picture of human manners ; but the 
tedious repetition of vague and declama- 
tory complaints would fatigue the atten- 
tion of the most patient reader. The 
same censure may bo applied, though 
not perhaps in an equal degree to the 
profane and the ecclesiastical writers 
of this unliappy period, that their minds 
were inflamed by popular and religious 

bravery. The description of tills unknown 
savage Is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so 
dreadful to tlie Christians of Syria. See Ockley's 
UlKt. of the Saracens, vol. i. ]>. 72, 84, 87. 

The series of events may still be traced in 
the last pages of Aminiaiius (xxxi. 15, 16). 
Zosimus (1. iv. p. 227, 231), whom we are now 
reduced to cherish, misplaccB the sally of the 
Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius 
(in Excerpt. Lcgat. ]). 20) praises the fertility 
of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

• Observe with Jiow much indifTerence Cassar 
relates, in the Commentaries of the Oaiiic war, 
that he put to death the whole senate of the 
Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (ili. 16); 
lhai he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of 
the Eburones (vi. 31); tftat forty thousand 
persons were massacred at Bourges by the Just 
revenge of liis soldiers, who spared neither age 
nor sex (vii. 27), &c. 

3 Such are the accounts of the sack of Magde- 
burg by the ecclesiastic and the fisherman, 
whicli Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist of 
Gustavus Adolplius, voL i. p. 813-320), with 
■ome apprehension of vlolaUng the dignity of 
lilftory, 


animosity ; and that the true size an! 
oolour of every object is falsified by the 
exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
quence. The vehement Jerome' might 
justly deplore the calamities inflicted 
by tlie Goths and their barbarous allies 
ou his native country of i*anuoma and 
the wide extent of the provinces from 
the walls of Constantinople to the foot 
of the •'Julian Alps; the rapes, the 
massacres, the conflagrations, and a^ove 
all the profanation ot tlie churches that 
were turned into stables, and the con- 
temptuous treatment of the relics of 
holy martyrs. Hut the Saint is surely 
transported beyond the limits of nature 
and liMtory when he affirms, ** that in 
those desert countries nothing was left 
except the sky and the earth ; that 
after the destruction of tlie cities and 
the extirpation of the human race, tlie 
land was overgrown with thick forests 
and inextricable brambles, and that the 
universal desolation announced by the 
prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished 
m the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, 
and even of the fish.” These com- 
plaints were rironounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens ; and 
the Illyrian provinces, which were con- 
stantly exposed to the invasion and 
passage of the barbarians, still continued 
after a calamitous periodtrf ten cen- 
turies to supply new materials for 
rapine and destruction. Could it even 
be supposed that a large tract of country 
had been left without cultivation and 
without inhabitants, the consequences 
might not have been so fatal to the in- 
ferior productions of animated nature. 
Tlib useful and feeble animals which 
are nourished by the hand of man might 
sufler and pci;’ish if they were deprived 
of his protection ; but the beasts of the 
forest, his enemies or his victims, would 
multiply in the free and undisturbed 
possession of their solitary domain. The 
various tribes that people the air or the 
waters, are still less connected with the 

1 £t vastatls urbibus, liominlbusque inter- 
fectis, Bolitudinem et raritatem beatiarum 

f uoque fieri, et volatihum pincivmqne: testis 
liyricum est, testis Thracla, testis, in quo ortus 
sum solum (Pannonia); ubi prwter coalum ei 
terrain, et crescentes vepres, et condense sylviip 
rum cuneia verieruwt, Tom* viL p. 860, ad 1 
Cep. 8opboiuM;siidloiBs. l.pi.S6. 
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fate of the luiman species ; and it is 
probable that the fish of th# 
l),i,nubc would have felt more terror 
and distress from the approach of a 
voracious pike than from the hostile 
inroad ^f a (h)thic army. « 

Wliatever may liave been the jnst 
of inoasuro of the calamities | 
thi* Gothic youth of hhirope, there was } 

in Asia. reason to fear llfat tlic j 
same Calamities would soon extend to ' 
the peaceful countries of Asia. Tlie 
sons of tfie Goths Iiad been judiciously 
lli^ltribntcd through the cities of the 
lOast ; and the arts of education were 
employed to polish and subdue the 
native fierceness of their temper. In 
the space of about twelve years their 
numbers bad eoutiniially increased, and 
the children who in the first emigration 
were sent over the Hellespont, had at- 
tained with rapid growth the strength 
and spirit of perfect manhood.* It was 
impossilde to conceal from their know- 
ledge the events of the Gothic w’ar ; 
and as those daring youths had not 
studied the language of dissimulation, 
they betrayed their wish, their desire, 
poriuips their intention to emulate the 
glorious example to their fathers. I’hc 
daug<‘r of the times seemed to justify 
the jealous suspicious of the provincials, 
ami these suspicious were admitted as 
uu(]uestionablc evidence that the Goths 
of Asia had formed a secret and danger- 
ous conspiracy against the public safety. 
The death of Valcns had left the East 
without a sovereign, and Julius, who 
iillcil the important station of master- 
general of the troops with a higji 
jvpntiition of diligence and ability, 
thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinoi)le,# which he 
considered during "flic vacancy of the 
tlirone as the representative council of 
the nation. As soon as he had obtained 
tlie discretionary power of acting as ho 
should judge most expedient for the 
good of the republic, he assembled the 
principal officers, and privately con- 

^ KnnapiusCin Excerpt. Legal, p. 20), fool- 
ishly supfiosoH a preternatural nowth of the 
young (;otb«, that be may introduce Cadmus's 
armed men, who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, 
be. Bud» was the Greek eloquence of the 


certed efTectual measures for the execu- 
tion of his bloody desim. An order 
was immediately promulgated, tr^at on 
a stilted day the Gotliie youth Kliould 
assemble in the capital cities of their 
respective provinces ; nnd as a I’oport 
w'a.s industriously cii ciliated that they 
were summoned to receive a liberal gitt 
of lands and money, tlie pleasing hope 
allayed the fury of their roseiitmciit, 
and perhaps suspended the motions 
of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day the unarmed crowd of the (Gothic 
youth was carefully collected in the 
sqiiai’e or Forum ; the streets and 
avenues were occupied by the Homan 
troops, and the roots of the houses were 
covcrcil with archers and sliiigcrs. At 
the same hour, in all the cities of the 
East, the signal was given of indiscrimin- 
atc slaughter; ami the provinces of Asia 
were delivciod by the cruel prudence of 
Jiibus from a domestic enemy, wdio in 
a few months might have carried fire 
arnl sword from the Hellespont to the 
JCuphratcs.' U'he urgent consideration 
of the public safety may undoubtedly 
authori.se the violation ol every positive 
law. JIow far that or any other coii- 
j^i<leratiou may operate to dissolve the 
paiural obligations of humanity and 
Justice, is a doctrine of which I still 
dcsii'O to remain ignorant. 

The Emperor Gratian was far ad- 
vanced on Ids march to- The Emperor 
wards the plains of Had- ®*5SSSdo!it!f** 
riaiiople, when ho was with the empire 
informed, at first by the oftheEait. 
confused voice of fame, and afterwards 
by the more accurate reports of Victor 
and Kichomer, that his impatient col- 
league had been slain in battle, and 
that two-thirds of the Homan army 
were exterminated by the sword of the 
victorious Goths. Whatever resent- 
ment the rash and jealous vanity of his 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of 
a generous mind is easily subdued by 
the softer emotions of grief and com- 
passion ; and oven the sense of pity 

1 Arnmianus evidently approves tliis execu- 
tion, eflicacla velox ot salutaria, which concludes 
his work (xxxi. 10). Zosimus, who is curious 
and copious (1. Iv. 233-230), mistakes the date, 
and latours to find the reason why Julius did 
not consult the Emperor TheodosluB, who had 
Mi je» asoended the tbioM of the East 
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was soon lost in the serious and alarm- ' 
Ing consideration of the state of the 
fepublic. Gratian wiis too late to 
assist, he was too weak to revenge his 
unfortunate colleague, and the valiant 
and modest youth felt himself unequal 
to the support of a sinking world. A 
formidable tempest of the barbarians of 
Germany seemed ready to burst over 
the provinces of Gaul ; and the mind 
of Gratian was oppressed and distracted 
by the administration of the Western 
empire. In this important crisis, the 
goveminent of tlie East, and the con- 
duct of the Gothic war required the 
undivided attention of a hero and a 
statesman. A subject invested with 
such ample command would not long 
have preserved his fidelity to a distant 
benefactor, and the Imperial council 
embraced the wise and manly resolution 
of conferring an obligation, I’atlier than 
of yielding to an insult. It was the 
wish of Gratian to l)estow the purple as 
the reward of virtue, l)ut at the age of 
nineteen it is not easy for a pnnee, 
educated in the supremo rank, to under- 
stand the true characters of his iniius^i 
tors and generals. He attempted to 
weigh, with an impartial hand, their 
various merits and defects; and whilst 
he checked the rash confidence of am- 
bition, he distrusted the cautious 
wisdom w’liich despaired of the re- 

S ublicj. As each moment of delay 

iiniuished something of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the 
East, the situation of the times would 
not allow a tedious debate. The choice 
of Gratian was soon declared in favour 
of an exile, whose father only three 
years before had suffered under the 
sanction of his authority, an unjust and 
ignominious death. The great Theo- 
dosius, a name celebrated in history, 
and clear to the Catholic Church,* was 
summoned to the Imperial court, which 
bad gradually retreated from the con- 

1 A life of Theodosius the Oreat was com- 
posed in the last century (Paris, 1070, in 4to; 
1080, in 12mo), to inflame the mind of the 
young Daupliin with Catholic zeal. The author, 
Flechier, afterwards bishop of Nisuies, was a 
celebrated preacher, and his history is adorned 
or tainted with pulpit-eloquence ; but he takes 
his learning from liaronias, and his principles 
' I St. AmlMcofMi and 6t. AngusUa 


fines of Thrace to the more sccuni 
station of Sirmium. Five months after 
the death of Valcns the Emperor Gratian 
produced, before the assembled troops, 
liis colleague and their master, who 
after a modest, perhaps a sincere resist- 
ance, was compelled to accept amidst 
the general acclamations, the diadem, 
tlie purple, and the equal title of 
Augustus.* The provinces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Egypt, over which Vfclens 
had reigned, were resigned to the ad- 
ministration of the new emperor, but 
as he was specially entrusted with the 
conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
prefecture was dismembered, and the 
two gfeat dioceses of Dacian and Mace- 
donia were added to the dominions of 
the Eastern empire.” 

The same province, and perhaps, the 
same city, 3 which had Birth and 

given to the throne the character of 
virtues of Trajan, and the 
tiilents of Hadrian, was the original seat 
of another family of Spaniards, who in 
a less fortunate age possessed, near 
four-score years, the declining empire of 
Rome.^ They emerged from the ob- 
scurity of municipal honours by the 
active spirit of the elder Theodosius, a 
general whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most 
splendid parts of the annulus of Valen- 

1 The birth, character, and elevation of Theo- 
dosius, are marked in Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 10-12), Tbemistius (Orat. ziv. p. 182), Zosl- 
mus (1. iv. p. 231), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 
25), OrosiuB (1. vii. c. 84), Bozomen (1. vli. c. 2), 
Socrates (1. v. c. 2), Theodoret (1. 5, c. 6), 
Philostor^us (L lx. c. 17, with Godefroy, p- 
803), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcellinus, in the 
Thesaurus Tempornm of Scaliger.* 

2 Tlllemont, Uist. des. Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
716, &c. 

^ lUdicaf found by Scipio A fricanus for his 
wounded veterans of Italy, The ruins still 
appear, about a league above Seville, but on 
the opposite bank of the river. See the His- 
pania lllustrata of Konius; a short, though 
valuable treatise, c. xvil. p. 64-67. 

4 I agree with Tillemont (Hist, des Emper- 
eurs, tom. v. p. 726) in suspecting the roy^ 
pedigree, which remained a secret till the pro- 
motion of Theodosius. Even after that event, 
the silence of Pacatus outweighs the vernal evi- 
dence of Themistius, Victor, and Claudian, 
who connect the family of Theodosius with tho 
blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

*^^^ahostlto fra^en^f Ennaplui. BXaL 
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ttkiiaii. Tho sou of that general, who 
likewise bore the name of Theodosius* 
was educated by skilful preceptors, in 
the liberal studies of youth ; but he 
was instructed in the art of war by the 
tendet^are and severe discipline of his 
father. ' Under the standard of such a 
leader, young Tlieodosius sought glory 
and knowledge in the most distant 
secncs of military action ; inured his 
constitution to the ditference of seasons 
and <^limy,tes ; distinguished his valour 
by sea and land ; and observed the 
various warfare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors. His own 
merit, and the recommendation qf. the 
conqueror of Africa, soon raised him to 
a separate command ; and in the sta- 
tion of Duke of Maisia, he vanqiiislied 
an army of Sarmatians, saved the 
province, deserved the love of the 
soldiers, and provoked the envy of the 
court.® His rising fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution 
of his illustrious father ; and Theo- 
dosius obtained as a favour the per- 
mission of retiring to a private life in 
his native province of Spain. He dis- 
played a firm and temperate character 
in the ease wdth whicli ho adapted 
himself to this new situation. His 
time was almost equally divided be- 
tween the fBwn and country ; the 
spirit which had animate<l his public 
conduct, was shown in the active and 
affectionate performance of every social 
duty ; and tho diligence of the soldier 
was profitably converted to the im- 
provement of his ample patrimony ,3 
which lay between Valladolid and 
Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful dis- 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite 

3 Pacatua compares, consequently pre- 
fers, the youth of Theodosius, to the inilitury 
education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the 
second Africanus ; who, like him, had served 
under their fathers (xijL8). 

2 Ammianus (xxix. o; mentions this victory 
of Theodosius Junior Dux Matsiee, prim& etiam 
turn lanugine Juvenis, princeps postea per- 
epectissinius. The same fact is attested by 
Themistius and Zosimus ; but Theodoret (I. v. 
c. C), who adds some curious circumstances, 
strangely aiiplies it to tlie time of the inter- 
regnum. 

s Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xil. 9) prefers the 
nistic life of Theodosms to that of Ginoinnatus ; 
the one was the effect of choice, the other of 
poverty. 


breed of sheep.* From the innocent 
but humble labours of his fann, Theo- 
dosius was transported, in less than four 
mouths, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire ; and the whole period of the 
history of the world will not perhaps 
afibrd a similar example of an eleva- 
tion, at the same time so pure and so 
honourable. The princes who peace- 
ably inherit tho sceptre of their fathers, 
claim and enjoy a legal right, the more 
secure as it is absolutely distinct from 
the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects, who in a monarchy or .a 
popular state acquire the possession 
of supreme power, may have raised 
themselves by the superiority either of 
genius or virtue, above tho heads of 
their equals ; but their virtue is seldom 
exempt from ambition, and the cause 
of the successful candidate is frequently 
stained by tho guilt of conspiracy, or 
civil war. Even in those governments 
which allow the reigning monarch to 
declare a colleague or a successor, his 
partial choice, which may bo influenced 
Dy tho blindest passions, is often di- 
rected to an unworthy object. But 
the most suspicious malignity cannot 
ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure 
solitude of Caucha, the arts, the de- 
sires, or even the hopes of an ambitious 
stat»* 9 m.an ; and tho name of tJie Exile 
wouhl long since have been forgotten, 
if his genuine and distinguished virtues 
had not left a deep impression in tho 
Imperial court. During the season of 
prosperity lie had been neglected ; but 
in the public distress, his superior merit 
was universally felt and acknowledged. 
What confidence must have been reposed 
in his integrity, since Gratian could 
trust that a pious son would forgive, 
for the sake of the republic, the murder 
of his father ! What expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to en- 
courage the hope that a single man 
could save and restore the empire of 
tho Eastl Theodosius was invested 
with the purple in the thirty-third year 
of his age. The vulgar gazed with 

1 M. D’Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. 
i. p. 2.^) has fixed the situation of Caucha, or 
Coca, In the old province of GaUicia, where 
Zosimus and Idatius have placed the birth or 
patrimony of Theodosius. 
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iidmiration on the manly beauty of his« 
face and the graceful majesty of his 
person, which they were pleased to 
compare with the pictures and incdala 
of the Emperor Trajan ; whilst intelli- 
gent observers discovered, in the quali- 
ties of his heart and understanding, a 
more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere rc- 
gret that I must now bike 
•Ad BuccBufni leave of an accurate and 
faithful guide, who has 
composed the history of 
his own times, without indulging the 
prejudices and passions which usually 
afl'ect the mind of a contemporary. 
Amiriianua Marccllinus, who terminates 
his useful work with the defeat and 
dentil of Valens, recommends tlie more 
glorious subject of the ensuing reign to 
the youthful vigour and eloquence of the 
rising generation.* The rising genera- 
tion was not disposed to acceftt his 
advice, or to imitate his example ; and 
in the study of the reign of Theodosius, 
we arc reduced to illustrate the partial 
narrative of Zosimus, by the obscure 
hints of fragments and chronicles, by 
the figurative style of poetry or pane- 
gyiic, and by the precarious assistance 
of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in 
the heat of religious faction, arc apt to 
despise the profane virtues of sincerity 
and moderation. Conscious of these 
disadvantages, which will continue to 
involve a considcrahle portion of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
1 shall proceed with doubtful and timo- 
1 Let us hear Ammlanus himself. H»c, ut 
miles quondam et Grsscus, a principatu Csesaris 
Kervffi exorsiis, adusque Valentis interitum, 
pro virium explicavi meneura : opus veritatem 
profesBum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio 
ausus corrumpere vel mendacio. Kcribant 
reliqua potiores cetate, doctrinisque flormtes. 
Quos id, si libuerit, aggressuros, procudere 
Hnguas ad majores moneo stilos. Ammian. 
xxxi. 16. The first thirteen books, a superficial 
epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years, 
are now lost : the last eighteen, which contain no 
more.than twenty-five years, still preserve the 
copious and authentic history of his own times. 

Ammianus was the last subject of Rome 
who composed a profane history in the Latin 
language. The East, in the next century, pro- 
duced some rhetorical historians, Zosimus, 
Olympiodorus, Malchus, Candidus, &c. See 
VossiuH de iliatoricis Gra^cis, 1. iL c. 18, de His- 
toricis J^atinis, 1. ii. c. 10, &c. 


rous steps. Yot I may boldly pronounce 
'iSliat the battle of Hadrianople was 
never revenged by any signal or de 
cisive victory of Theodosiiia over the 
barbarians : and the expressive silence 
of his vend. orators maybe cor firmed 
by the observation of the condition and 
circumstances of tlic times. The fabric 
of a mighty state, which has been 
reared' by the labours of successive 
ages, could not bo overturned Ify the 
misfortune of a single day, the fatal 
power of the imagination did hot exag- 
gerate tho real measure of the calamity, 
'riio loss of forty thousand Romans, who 
fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might 
have "been soon recruited in the popu- 
lous provinces of the East, which con- 
tained so many millions of inhabitants. 
The courage of a soldier is found to be 
the cheapest and most common quality 
of liunuin nature ; and sufficient skill 
to encounter an undisciplined foe, might 
have been speedily taught by the care 
of the surviving centurions. If the 
barbarians were mounted on the horses 
and equipped with the armour of their 
van(|ui8hed enemies, tho numerous 
studs of Cappadocia and Spain would 
have supplied now squadrons of cav- 
alry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the 
empire were plentifully stored with 
magazines of oii'ensive %iid defensive 
arms ; and tho wealth of Asia might 
still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But tho effects 
which were produced by tho battle of 
Hadrianople, on the minds of the bar- 
barians and of tho Romans, extended 
the victory of the former and the de- 
feat of tho latter far beyond the limits 
of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent modera- 
tion, that for hfj own part he was 
fatigued with slaughter ; but that he 
was astonished how a people, who fled 
before him like a flock of sheep, could 
still presume to dispute the possession of 
their treasures and provinces. * The same 

I Chrysostom, tom. 1. p. 844, edit. Montfsu- 
con. I have verified and examined this pas- 
sage ; hut 1 should never, without the aid of 
Titlemout (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 162), have 
detected an historical anecdote, in a strange 
medley of moral and mystic exhortations, 
addressed by the preacher of Antioch to • 
young widow. 
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teinrors, wiiicli tlic name of the Huns had I 
Bpiviul among the Gothic trihoa wcr^l 
inspired by the formidable name of the 
(lutlis, among tlie subjects and soldiers 
of tile Iloman Kmpirc/ If Theodosius, 
hastily* collecting his scatttyred forces, 
had ItalThein into the field to encounter 
a victorious enemy, his army woidd 
have been vanquished by their own 
fears ; and his rashness could neft have 
been (9kcused by the chance of success. 
But the griio.t Theodosius, an epithet 
which he* honourably deserved on this 
momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the 
repuidic. lie lixeil his head-quarters 
at Thessalonica, the capital of the 
Macedonian diocese ; ® from whence he 
could watch the irregular motions of 
the barbariims, and direct the opera- 
tions of his lieutenants from the gates 
of CViustaiitiuople to tlic shores oF the 
lladriatic. I’he fortifications and gar- 
risons of the cities were strengthened ; 
and the troops, among whom a sense 
of order ami discipline was revived, 
were insensibly emboldened by the 
confidence of their own safety. From 
these secure stations they were en- 
couraged to make frequent sallies on 
the barbarians, who infested the ad- 
jacent country; and as they were 
seldom allouid to engage, without 
some decisive supeiiority either ^ of 
ground or of numbers, their enterprises 
were for the most part successful ; and 
they were soon convinced, by their own 
experience, of the possibility of van- 
quishing their invincible enemies. The 
detachments of these separate ^Tisons 
were gradually united into sinalT armies ; 
the same cautious measures were pur- 
sued according to an extensive and 
well-concerted plan o? operations ; the 
events of each day added strength and 
spirit to the Roman arms ; and the 
artful diligence of the emperor, who 
circulated the most favourable reports 
of the success of the war, contributed 
to subdue the pride of the barbarians, 
and to animate the hopes and courage 
of his subjects. If, instead of this faint 
and imperfect outline, we could accu- 

^ Kunapius, in Excerpt, fiesration. p. 21. 

See Oodefroy’s Chronology of tho Laws. 
Codex Thcoilos, tom. i. Piolegomen. p. xcix-civ» 


rately represent the counsels and ac- 
tions of Theodosius in four successive 
campaigns, there is reason to believe 
that his consummate skill would de- 
serve the applause of every militiiry 
reader. The republic had formerly 
been saved by the delays of Fabius ; 
and while the splendid trophies of 
Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract the 
eyes of posterity, the camps and marches 
of tho (lictator among the hills of Cam- 
pania may claim a juster proportion of 
the solid and independent fame, which 
the general is not compelled to share, 
either with fortune or with his troops. 
Such was, likewise, the merit of Theo- 
dosius ; and the infirmities of his body, 
w'liich most unseasonably languished 
under a long and dangerous disease, 
could not oppress the vigour of his 
mind or divert his attention from the 
public service. ‘ 

Tho deliverance and peace of the 
Boinan provinces* woa tiie 
work ot prudence rather and mbmUBion, 
than of valour; the pru- 
dence of Theodosius was seconded by 
fortune ; and the emperor never failed 
to seize and to improve every favour- 
able circumstance. As long as the 
superior genius of Fritigern preserved 
the union and directed the motions of 
the barbarians, their power was not 
inadequate to tho conquest of a great 
empire. The death of that hero, the 
predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude 
from the intolerable yoke of discipline 
and discretion. The barbarians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, 
abandoned themselves to tho dictates 
of their passions ; and their passions 
were seldom uiiifonn or con.sistmt. 
An army of conquerors was broken 
into many disorderly bands of savage 

1 Most writers insist on the illness and long 
repose of Theodosius, at Thessalonica: Zosi- 
mu.s, to diminish his glory ; Jornandes, to 
favour the Goths ; and the ecclesiastical 
writers, to introduce his baptism. 

2 Compare Themistius (Oral. xiv. p. 181) 
with ZosimuB (1. iv. p. 232), Jornandes (c. xx'rlt 
p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. da 
Buat (Hist, des Peuplcs, Ac., tom. vi. p. 477- 
652). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcel- 
iinuB allude, in general terms, to magna ceria- 
mina, mctgna multwjw prselia. The twv 
epithets are not easily reconciled. 
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robbers, and thoir blind and irregular j 
fury was not less pernicious to them- 
selves thou to their enemies. Their 
mischievous disposition was shown in 
tiie destruction of every object which 
they w^anted strength to remove, or 
taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, 
with improvident rage, the harvests 
^>^r tlie granaries, which soon afterwards 
became necessary for their own sub- 
sistence. A spirit of discord arose 
amoug tiie independent tribes and na- 
tions which had been united only by the 
bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. 
The troops of the Huns and the Alani 
would naturally upbraid the Right of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use 
with moderation the advantages of their 
fortune ; the ancient jealous}^ of the 
Ostrogoths and the Visigoths could not 
lo]^ be suspended ; and the haughty 
chiefs still remembered the insults and 
injuries which they had reciprocally 
o&red or sustained, while the nation 
v/as seated in the countries beyond the 
Danube. The progress of domestic 
faction abated the more diRusive seiiti- 
nieiit of national animosity ; and the 
officers of Theodosius were instructed 
to purchase, with liberal gifts and j)ro- 
misca, the retreat or service of the dis- 
contented party. The acfjuisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of 
the Amali, gave a bold and faithful 
chanipiun tu tlic cause of Home. 'Hie 
illustrious deserter soon obtained the 
rank ot master-geiioral with an impor- 
tjint command, surprised an army of his 
«.ouutry:neii wlio were immersed in wine 
and slec}i, and after a cruel slaughter 
of tlie astonished (jotlis, returned with 
an immense spoil, and four tllonsand 
waggons to the Imperial camp. * In the 
hands of a skilful politician, the most 
diflbrent means may be successfully 
applied to the same ends ; and the 
peace of the empii’c, wdiich had been 
forwarded by the divisions, was accom- 
plisheil by the re- union of the Gothic 
Death and nation. Athanaric, who 
fnnerai of had been a patient specta- 
Athanaric. extraordinary 

events, was at length driven by the 

J ZosimnsCI. iv, p. 2S2) stales him s Scythian, 
a name w})ich the more recent Greel^s seem to 
have apprujmated to tb** '^otbs. 


chance of arms from the dark recesses 
of the woods of Caucalond. He no 
longer hesitated to pass the Danube, 
and a very considerable pait of th« 
subjects of Fritigern, who already felt 
the inconveniences of anarchy, were 
easily persuaded to acknowledge for 
their king a Gothic Judge, wffiose birth 
they respected, and whoso abilities they 
hatl frequently experienced. But age 
had chilled the daring spirit of kthan- 
aric, and instead of leading his people 
to the held of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of 
an honourable and advantageous treaty. 
Theodosius, who was acquainted with 
the merit and power of his new ally, 
condescended to meet him at the dis- 
tance of several miles from Constanti- 
nople, and entertained him in the 
Imperial city with the confidence of 
a friend and the magiiiticenco of a mon- 
arch. ‘ ‘ The barbarian prince observed, 
with curious attention, the variety 
of objects which attracted his notice, 
and at last broke out into a sincere and 
passionate exclamation of wonder. ‘ I 
now behold,’ said he, ‘what I never 
could believe, the glories of this stupen- 
dous capital ! ’ And as ho east his eyes 
around, he viewed and he admired the 
commanding situation of the city, the 
strength and beauty ol^the w'alls and 
public edifices, the c<apacious harbour 
crowded with iimiimerable vessels, the 
perpetual concourse of distant nations, 
and the arms and discipline of the 
troops. Indeed,” continued Athanaric, 
“ the emperor of the Homans is a god 
upon earth, and the presumptuous man 
who dares to lift his hand against him 
is guilty of h is own blood. ” ‘ The Gothic 
king did fiot lon^ enjoy this splendid 

1 The reader will tioC be cliopleasecl to see the 
original words of Jornandes, or the author 
whom he transcribed. Kegiam urbem ingressus 
cst, niirausque, En, inquit, uerno quod ssepe 
incredulus audiebaiu, famam videlicet tantm 
urbis. Et hue lUuu oculos volvens, nunc situm 
urbis, commeatymquo navium, nunc musnia 
Clara prospectans, miratur ; populosque diver- 
sarum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diversis 
pariibuB scaturiente unda, sic quoque militem 
ordinatum aspiciens; Beus, inquit, est slna 
dubio terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adversus 
eum mannm moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus 
exlstit. Jornandes (e. xxviii. n ‘jriOi proceeds 
to mention his d iiitii ainl luneral. 
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aiftl lionourable reception ; and as 
t<‘ui]>ora])cc was not the virtue of his* 
uatioii, it may justly be suspected that 
iiis mortai <lisease was contracted amidst 
tli^. pleasures of the Imperial baiKpieta. 

tli% policy of Theodosius derived 
more solid benefit from the death, than 
he could have expected from the most 
faithful services, of his ally. The Juneral 
of At4iinaric was pei*formed with solemn 
rites in the capital of the East; a stately 
moriumcnj; was erected to his memory, 
and his whole army, won by the liberal 
courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, 
enlisted under the standard of the 
Roman hlmpire.’ Tlie submissionjof so 
great a body of the Visigoths was pro- 
ductive of the most salutary conse- 
quences ; and the mixed influenco of 
force, of reason, and of corruption, be- 
came every day more powerful and more 
extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, 
from the appreliension that an obstinate 
delay might expose //im, alone and un- 
ju otectod, to the revenge or justice of 
the compieror. The genera^ or rather 
tlie final, capitulation of the Goths may 
be <lated four years one month and 
twenty*five days after the defeat and 
death of the Emperor Valens.** 

The provinces of the Danube had been 

Invasion and ^ ready relieved from the 

S.' jy.y *. oppressive wemht of the 
Ostrogoths. 'a.d. Grutliungi or Ostrogoths, 
3®®- by the voluntary retreat 
of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless 
spirit had prompted them to seek new 
Bc(‘nes of rapine and glory. Their de- 
structive course was pointed towardij 
the West, but we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imperfect know’- 
ledge of their varioiis^dvenftires. The 
Ostrogoths impelled several of the 
German tribes on the provinces of Gaul, 
concluded and soon violated a treaty 
with the Emperor Gratian, advanced 
into the unknown countiies of the 

1 Jornandes, c. xxviil. p. 660. Even Zosimus 
0. iv. p. 246) is compelled to approve the 
generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to him- 
self, and HO beneficial to the public. 

^ The short, but authentic, hints in the Faaii 
of Idatius (Chron. Scaligur p. 52) are stained 
with contemporary passion. The fourteenth 
oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, 
and the consul Saturninus (a.x>. 883). 


I North, and after an interval of more 
I than four years, returned with accumu* 
lated force to the ])ank8 of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited 
with the fiercest warriors of Germany 
and Scythia, and the soldiers, or at 
least the historians, of the empire no 
longer recopiised the name and counten- 
ances of their former enemies. ‘ The 
general who commanded the military 
and naval powers of the Thracian 
frontier soon perceived that his superior- 
ity would be disadvantageous to the 
public service, and that the barbarians, 
awed by the presence of his fleet and 
legions, would probably defer the pMS- 
age of the river till the approaching 
winter. The dexterity of the spies 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, 
allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. 
They were persuaded that, by a bold 
attempt, they might surprise in the 
silence and darkness of the night the 
sleeping army of the Romans ; and the 
whole multitude was hastily embarked 
in a fleet of three thousand canoes.^ 
The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the 
von; the main body consisted of the 
remainder of their subjects and soldiers, 
and the women and children securely 
followed in the rear. One of tho nigiite 
without a moon had been selected for 
the execution of their design ; and th^ 
had almost reached the southern bank 
of the Danube, in tho Arm confidence 
that they should find an easy landing 
and an unguarded camp. But the pro- 
gress of the barbarians was suddenly 
stoxiped by an unexpected obstacle : a 
triple line of vessels strongly connected 
with each other, and which formed an 
impenetrable chain of two miles and a 
half along the river. While they 
struggled to force their way in the un- 
equal conflict, their right flank waa over- 

* Zosl- 

mas, L iv. p. 252. 

3 I am Justified, by reason and example, In 
applying this Indian name to the /ttvol^vXet of 
the barbarians, the single trees hollowed into 
the shape of a boat, irXnPti 
ififitfiarttvTts, Zosimus, 1. Iv. p. 263. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 
Per fiuvium plenie cuneis immanibus alni. 

ClandisD, in iv. Cons. Hon. 02S 
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whelmed by the irresistible attack of a 
fleet of galleys, which were urged down 
the stream by tlio united impulse of 
oars and of the tide. Tlie weight and 
velocity of those ships of war, broke and 
sunk and dispersed the rude jind feeble 
canoes of the barbarians ; their valour 
was ineffectual ; and Alntheus, the king 
or general of the Ostrogotlis, perished 
with his bravest troops, cithen- by the 
sword of the Jtomans or in tlic wa/es 
of the Danube. The last division of 
this unfortunate fleet might regain the 
opposite shore, but the distress and 
disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable cither of action or 
counsed, and tliey soon implored the 
clemency of tlic victorious enemy. On 
this 0 (.*cjision, as well as on many others, 
it is a diflicult task to reconcile the 
passions and prejudices of the writers 
of the age of Theodosius. The partial 
and malignant historian, who misrepre- 
sents every action of his rt'ign, affirms 
that tlic emperor did not appear in the 
field of battle till the liarbarians bad 
been vaiKjuishcd by the valour andcon- 
«luet of bis lieutenant J'romotiis.* The 
flattering poet, wlio celebrated in the 
court of Honorius the glory of the father 
and of the son, ascribes the victory to 
the personal prowess of Theodosius, and 
alpibst insinuates that the king of the> 
Ostrogoths was slain by tlic hand of the 
emperor.* The truth of history might 
perhaps be found in a just medium lie- 
tween these extreme and contradictory 
assertions. 

The original treaty which fixed the 

Battlement of settlement of the Goths, 

^racaMif ascertained their privi- 
Aiu leges, and stipulated their 

A.D. 883-890. obligations, would illus- 
«rate the history of Theoilosius and his 
successors. The series of their history 
has imperfectly preserved the spirit and 

J Zosimus, 1. 1 V. p. 2rt2-2Vt. 1 Ic too frequently 
betrays his poverty of jiulgment, by disgracing 
tiie most serious narratives with Iriiling and 
incredible circutustances. 

u Odothaei Begis ojiima 

Jletulit Ver 032. 

The ojdma were the spoils whicli a Homan 
general could only wtn from^he king, or general, 
of the enemy whom he had slain with his own 
hands : and no more than three such examples 
ue oetibrated victoriov* ascav i/ 


sulistanco of this singular agreomenf. * 
The ^vages of war and tyianny had 
provided many large tracts of fertile 
but uncultivated land for the use of 
those barbarians who might not dis- 
dain the practice of agriciiltiv.''e. A 
numerous colony of tlie Visigoths W’as 
seated in Thrace ; the remains of tlio 
Ostrogtdlis were ])lanted in Phrygia 
and Jjydia ; their immediate yvants 
•were supplied by a distribution of coii 
and cattle ; and their future ‘indiistrv 
was encouraged by an exemption from 
I tribute during a certain term of years. 
1’he barbarians would liavc deserved lo 
feel tlic cniel and perfidious policy of 
the Imperial court, if they bad siiflbred 
themselves to be dispersed through thi, 
provinces. They required, and they 
obtained, the sole possession of the 
villages and districts assigned for their 
residence ; they still cherished aiul 
propagated their native manners and 
language; asserted, in the bosom ol 
despotism, the freedom of their domes- 
tic government, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the emperor, without 
submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
of the law's and magistrates of Home. 
The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and 
families W'ere still permitted to com 
mand their followers in pf^-ce and war ; 
but the royal dignity was abolished, 
and the generals of the Goths were ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleasure of 
the emperor. An army of forty thous- 
and Goths was maintained for the per- 
petual service of the empire of the 
J^ast, and those haughty troops, wdio 
assumed the title of Fcederatif or allies, 
were distinguished by their gold collars, 
liberal pay^ and licentious privileges. 
^J’heir native courage w'as improved by 
the use of ai'ms and the knowledge of 
discipline ; and while the republic was 
guarded or threatened by the doubtful 
sword of the barbarians, the last sparks 
of the military flame were finally ex- 
tinguished in the minds of the Homans.* 

1 See ThemistiuB, Orat. xvl. p. 211. Glaudian 
(in Eutrop. 1. il. ^162) mentiooB the Phrygian 
colony 

OetrogothiB coUltur mfstisque Qruthungif 

Phryx ager 

and then proceeds to name the riven of Lydia, 
the PactoluB, and HermuB. 

' I Oompare Joraaodes <o sir 27)» who marki 
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Theodosius had the address to persuade 
his allies that the conditions of peac^, 
which had been extorted from him by 
prudence and necessity, were the volun- 
tary expressions of liis siucere friend- 
ship f<sr the Gothic nation. ‘ • A different 
mode of vindication or apology was op- 
posed to the complaints of the people, 
who loudly censured these shameful and 
dangprous concessions. The calamities 
of the war were painted in the most | 
lively colours, and the first symptoms j 
of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security, were diligently exaggerated. 
The advocates of Tlieodosius could 
affirm, with some appearance ofj truth 
and reason, that it was impossible to 
extirpate so many warlike tribes, who 
were rendered desperate by the loss of 
their native country ; and that the ex- 
hausted provinces would bo revived by 
a fresh supply of soldiers and husband- 
men. The barbarians still wore an 
angry and hostile aspect ; but the ex- 
perience of past times might encourage 
the hope that they would acquire the 
habits of industry and obedience, that 
their manners would be polished by 
time, education, and the inliuence of 
Christianity ; and that their posterity 
would insensibly blend with tiie great 
body of theRoman people. 3 

NotwithlSnding these specious argu- 
ments and these sanguine expectations, 
it was apparent to every discerning eye 

the condition and number of the Gothic 
Faderati, with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 25$), who 
mentions their golden collars, and Pacatus (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xii. 87), who applauds, with false 
or foolish Joy, their bravery and discipline. 

^ Amator pads generisque Gothorum, is the 
praise bestowed by the Gothic liistorian (c. 
xzix), who represents his nation as innocent, 
peaceable men, slow to anger,, and patient of 
injuries. According ^o Livy, the Romans 
conquered the world in their own defence. 

^ Resides the partial invectives of Zosimus 
(always discontented with the Christian reigns), 
see the grave representations which Synesius 
addresses to the Rmperor Arcadius (de Regno, 
p. 25, 20, edit. l*etav.). The philosophic bishop 
of Gyrene was near enough to Judge ; and he 
was suftioiently removed from tlie temptation 
of fear or flattery. 

3 'L'liemistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212), com- 
poses an elaborate and rational apology, which 
18 not, however, exempt from the puerilities of 
Greek rhetoric. Ori>heu8 could only chann the 
v^ild beastsof Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted 
the men and women, whose predecessors in the 
■aiaa country had tom Orpheus in pieces, &c. 


that the Goths would long remain the 
enemies, and might soon Theirhostue 
become the conquerors of ■•ntiments. 
the Koinan Empire. Their rude and 
insolent behaviour expressed their con- 
tempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.* 
To the zeal and valour of the barbarians 
Theodosius was indebted for the success 
of his arms ; but their assistance was 
precarious, and they ^were sometimes 
I seduced by a treacherous and incon- 
stant disposition to abandon his stan- 
dard, at the moment when their sei'vice 
was the most essential. During the 
civil war against Maximus, a great 
number of Gothic deserters retired into 
the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the 
adjafcnt provinces, and obliged tlie in- 
trepid monarch to expose his person, 
and exert his power, to suppress the 
rising flame of rebellion.* 'J'lie public 
apprehensions were fortified by tlic 
strong suspicion that tliesc tumults 
were not the effect of accidental pas- 
sion, but the result of deep and prcj- 
meditated design. It was generally 
believed that the Goths had signal the 
treaty of peace with a hostile and in- 
sidious Qpiiit, and that their cl)iels laid 
previously bound themselves, by a 
solemn and secret oath, never to keep 
faith with the Romans, to maintain tlie 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, 
and to watch the favourable moment 
of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. 
But as the minds of the 1)arbariai)swcre 
not insensible to the power of gratitude, 
several of the Gothic leaders sincerely 
devoted themselves to the service of the 
empire, or at least of the emperor ; the 
whole nation was insensibly divided 
into two opposite factions, and much 
•sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, to compare the obligations 
of their first and second engagements. 
The Goths, who considered themselves 

1 Constantinople was deprived half a day of 
the public allowance of bread, to expiate tiie 
murder of a Gothic soldier ; xtvtuvrts ts 
was the guilt of the i>eople. Libani- 
us, Orat. xii. p. S94, edit. Morel. 

- Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 207-271. He tells a long 
and ridiculous story of the adventurous prince, 
who roved the country with oniy flve horsemen, 
of a spy whom they detected, whipped, ana 
killed in an old woman's cottage, &c. 
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as tlie fnends of peace, of justice, and 
iloinc, were directeil by the authority 
of Kravitta, a valiant and honourable 
>outh, distinguihhetl above the rest of 
ins country men by the politeness of liis 
niamiers, the liberality of his seuti- 
uients, and the mild virtues of social 
life. Jiut the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless 
I’riulf,* who intlamed the passions and 
asserted the independence of his warlike 
followers. On one of the solemn festi- 
vals, when the chiefs of both parties 
w'ere invited to the Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine till they 
forgot the usual restraints of discretion 
and respect, and betrayed, in the pre- 
sence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, 
who liad been the reluctant witness of 
this extraordinary controversy, dis- 


sembled his fears and resentment, artd 
feoou dismissed the tumultuous as- 
sembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exas- 
perated by the insolence of his rival 
uiio.se departure from the palace mi^lit 
have been ^he signal of a civ^. war, 
boldly followed him, and drawing his 
sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. 
Their companions flew to arms, and the 
faithful champion of Rome would^^havo 
been oppressed by superior numbers, if 
he had not been protected, by the 
seasonable interposition of the Imperial 
guards.* Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage which disgraced the 
palacvi and table of the Roman em- 
peror; and as the impatient Goths 
could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of Theodosius, 
the public safety seemed to depend on 
the life and abilities of a single man.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


DEATH OP «RATIAN~RUIN OP AIUAXT.SM— .ST. AMBRO.SK-— FIRST CIVIL WAR,AnAINST 
MAXIMUS— on ARACTKR, ADMINISTRATION, AND PENANCE OF THEODOSIUS — 
DEATH OF VALENTINIAN II. — .SECOND CIVIL WAR, AGAINST EUGENIUS — DFATII 
OF THEODOSIUS. 


The fame of Gratian, before he had ac- 


Cluuracter and 
conduct of ttao 
Emperor Gratian. 


complished the twentieth 
year of his age, was equal 
to that of the most cele- 


brated princes. His gentle and amiable 
disposition endeared liim to his private 
friends, the graceful affability of his 
manners engaged the affection of the 
people ; the men of letters, w^ho enjoyed 
the liberality, acknowledged the taste 
and eloquence of their sovereign ; his 
valour and dexterity in anns were 
equally applauded by the soldiers ; and 
the clergy considered the humble piety 
of Gratian as the first and most useful 


of his virtues. The victory of Colmar 
had delivered the West from a fonnid- 


able invasion, and the grateful pro- 
vinces of the East ascribed the merits 


of Theodosius to the author of Mb great- 
ness and of the public safety. . Gratian 


* EanapiiiB.—M. 


survived those memorable events only 
four or five years, but he survived his 
J Coroparti Kunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 
21, 22), with Zosinius (1. lv»D. 271). The differ- 
ence of circumstances aiul names must un- 
doubtedly be ap|>lied to the same story. Fra- 
vitta, or Travitta, was afterwards consul (a.d. 
401), and still continued bis faithful services to 
the eldest son of Theodosius (Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 467). 

Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube 
Jusqu’au Bospnore; e{;tennineTent Valens et 
son armee ; et ne repasserent le Danube, que 
pour abandonner Taffreuse solitude qu’iis avoi- 
ent faite ((Euvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 
479. Considerations sur les Catuies de la Gran- 
deur et de la Decadence dee Bomains, c. zvii.). 
The president Montesquieu seems ignorant that 
the Goths after the defeat of Vmens, never 
abandoned the Roman territory. It is now 
thirty years, says Olaudian (de Bello Getlco, 
16^ &c., A.D. 404), 

Ez quo jam patnos gens base oblita Triones, 
Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia flzit 

Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable, since It disguises the 
principal and immediate cause of the fall of tho 
Weethm Empire of Borne. 
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rcpatatioii, ami before lie fell ca victim 
to rebellion he had lost in a grdht 
im'.asure the ivspect and confidence of 
the ttoiuan wui hl. 

The remarkable alteration of his 

iiiJMefocta. cliaraetcr or ^loiiduct may 
not bo iinputodto thoarts 
of llattery which had besieged tlie son 
of X’alen.iiiian from his intaiicy, nor to 
the lieud.sti‘<jng passions whfch that 
gentle youtli appears to liave escaped. 
*V more attcntiv'e view of the life of 
(iratuin may perhaps suggest the true 
cause oi the disappointment of the public 
liopos. His apparent virtues, instead of 
being the liardy productions ^f ex- 
perience and adversity, were the pre- 
mature and artificial fruits of a royal 
education. The anxious tenderness of 
his lather was continually employed to 
bci^tow on him those advantages which 
lie might, perhaps, esteem the more 
highly, as ho himself had been deprived 
of them ; and the most skilful masters 
of every science and of every art, had 
laboured to form the mind and body of 
the young prince.* The knowledge 
whicji they painfully communicated wiis 
displayed with ostentation and cele- 
brated with lavish praise. His soft and 
tractable disposition received the fair 
impression of their judicious precepts, 
and the abi^ce of passion might easily 
be mistaken for the strength of reason. 
His preceptors gradually rose to the 
rank and consequence of ministers of 
state,'* and as they wisely dissembled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act 
witli firmness, with propriety, and with 
judgment on the most important occa- 
sions of his life and rcigii. But the 
influence of tliis elaborate instruction 
did not penetrate beyond* the surface ; 
and the skilful prcc'ftptors who so accur- 
ately guided the steps of their royal 

^ Valentinlan was leas attentive to the re- 
ligion of his son : since he entrusted the educa- 
tion of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan. 

de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. 
p. 125-138.) The poetical fame of Ausonius 
condemns the taste of his age. 

^ Ausonius was successively promoted to the 
Prietorian prefecture of Italy (a..®. 877), and of 
Gaul (a.d. 878); and was at length invested 
with the consulship (a.d. 879). He expressed 
his gratitude in a servile ancL Insipid piece of 
flattery (Actio Gratiarum, p, 6W-78G), which has 
■arvived more worthy productiona. 


pupil, could not Infuse into his feeble * 
and indolent character the vigorous and 
independent principle of action, which 
renders the laboiious pursuit of glory 
essentially necessary to the happiness 
and almost to the existence of the hero. 

As soon as time and accident had re- • 
moved those faithful counsellors from 
the throne, the emperor of the West 
insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius, abandoned the reins of 
government to the ambitious hands 
which were stretched forward to grasp 
them, and amused his leisure with the 
most frivolous gratifications. A public 
sale of favour and injustice was in- 
stituted, both in the court and in the 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of 
his power, whose merit it was made 
sacrilege to question.* The conscience 
of the credulous prince was directed by 
saints and bishops,^ who procured an 
Imperial edict to punish as a capital 
oti'ence the violation, the neglect, or 
even the ignorance of the divine law. 3 
Among the various arts which had 
exercised the youth of (Iratian, he had 
applied himself, with singular inclina- 
tion and success, to manage the horse, 
to draw the bow, and to dart the 
javelin ; and these qualifications, which 
might bo useful to a soldier, were prosti- 
tuted to tlie viler purposes of hunting. 
Large parks were enclosed for the Im- 
perial pleasures and plentifully stocked 
with every species of wild beasts ; and 
Gratian neglected tho duties and even 
the dignity of his rank, to consume 
whole days in the vain display of his 
dexterity and boldness in the chase. 
The pride and wish of the Roman em- 
peror to excel in an art, in which he 

1 Disputare de principal! Judiolonon oportet. 
Sacrilegii enim instar est dubitare, an is dlgnus 
sit, quern olegerit imperator. Codex Justinian . 

1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3. This convenient law was 
revived and promulgated after the death of 
Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

2 Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a 
theological treatise on the faith of the Trinity : 
and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs. tom. v. p, 
158, 109) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of 
Gratian’s intolerant laws. 

9 Qui divinse legis sanctitatem nesciendo 
omittunt, aut negligendo violant, et offendunt, 
Bocrilesium committunt. Codex Justinian. L 
ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius indeed uay 
claim his share in the merit of this comprehen* 
sive law. 
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inlglit be surpassed by the meanest of 
bis slaves, reminded tlie numerous spec- 
of the ex.amples of Nero and 
Coinmodiis ; but the chaste and tem- 
perate (iratian was a stranger to their 
monstrous vices, and his hands were 
stiiined only with the blood of animals.* 
'J’hc behaviour of Gratiaii, which de- 
Discoutent of graded his character in 
th« Roman tlie eycsof mankind, could 
troop*. liave <listurbed the 

security of liis reign if the army had 
not I>cen provoked to resent their 
peculiar injuries. As long as the young 
emperor was guided by the instructions 
of Ills masters, he professed himself the 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many 
of his hours were spent in the familiar 
conversation of the camp ; and tlie 
health, the comforts, the rewards, the 
honours of his faithful troops, appeared 
to he the object of his attentive concern, 
lint after (iratian more freely indulged 
his jirevailiiig taste for hunting and 
shooting, he naturally connected him- 
self witli tiie most dexterous ministers 
of Jiis favourite amusoinont. A body of 
the Alaiii was received into tlie military 
ami domestic service of the palace ; and 
the admirable skill ‘wliieli they were 
accustomed to display in the unhoun<led 
plains of Scythia, was cxerci.sed, on a 
more narrow theatre, in the parks and 
enclosures of (iaul. (iratian admired the 
t ilcnt^ and customs of these favourite 
guards, to whom alone he entrusted the 
defence of his person ; and as if he meant 
to insult the public opinion, he fre- 
ijueiitly showed liimself to llio soldiers 
and people with the di ess and arms, the 
long i)OW, the sounding quiver, and the 
fur garments of a Scytliian wairior. 
'J'he unworthy spectacle of a lioman 
prince wlio hud renounced the dress and 
manners of Ins country, Idled the minds 
of the legions with grief and iinligna- 
tion.“ Kveii the (jlermans, so strong and 

J AinniJamis (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor 
ocKiuiwledge the virtues of (iratian ; and accuse, 
or rutiier Janiuut, his degenerate taste. The 
O'iioufi parallel of Couimodus is saved by “licet 
and ]>erhaps rhllostorgius (1. x. c. 
30, anil (Jodefroy, p. 41*2) had guarded, with 
some similar e, the comparison of Nero. 

’•« /.os inns (1. ir. p. 247) and the younger 
Victor ascribe tlie revolution to the favour of 
the AlanL and the discontent of the Koman 


formidable in the armies of the empire, 
affected to disdain the strange and 
horrid appearance of the savages of the 
North, who, in tlic space of a few years, 
had wandered from the banks of the 
Volga to tliose of the Seine. loud 
and licentious murmur was echoed 
through the camps and garrisons of the 
West ; and as the mild indolence of 
G ration neglected to extinguish^ the 
first symptoms of discontent, the want 
of love and respect was not supplied by 
the influence of fear. But the subver- 
sion of an established government is 
always a work of some real and of mucli 
apparent difficulty ; and tJie throne of 
Gratian was protected by the sanctions 
of custom, law, religion, and the nice 
balance of the civil and military powers, 
wiiich had been cstabli.shed by the 
policy of Constantine. It is not very 
important to inquire from M'hat causc.v 
the revolt of iiritain was ijroduced. 
Accident is commonly the parent of 
disorder ; the seeds of rebellion hap- 
pened to fall on a soil which was sup- 
posed lobe more fruitful than any otht*r 
in tyrants and usurpers the legions of 
that sequestered island had been long 
famous lor a spirit of presumption and 
arrogance;® and the name of Maximus 
was ])rocluimcd by the tumultuary, but 
unanimous voice, both of^cho soldiers 
aiiU of the i.rovincials. 

Ihe emperor or the rebel, Maximuiin 
for his title was not yet 
ascertained by fortune, was a native of 
Spain, the countryman, the f(jllow- 
soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, 
wJio.se elevation lie had not seen with- 
out some emotions of envy and resent- 
ment ; the events of his life had long 
since fixed iil'm in llritain, and 1 shouhT 
not be unwilling to find some evidence 

troops. Duni exercitum negligeret, et paucos 
ex Alanis, quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat, 
anteferret veteri ac Koinano militi. 

1 Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, ti 
a memorable expression, used by Jerome in the 
Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured In 
the disputes of our national antiquaries. The 
revolutions of the last age appeared to justify 
tlie image of the sublime Bossuet, “ cette lie, 
plus orageuse que les mere qui renvironnent.” 

s Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rm 
iurmvTM irXisv mu 

9i»U»i9§$K, 
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fur tlic nmrri;>"ti ■wliieh he is said 
have contracted with tlie daughter of a 

ealthy lord of Caernarvonshire.* But 
tins provincial raidv might justly he con- 
Bidereil as a state of exile and ohsourity ; 
and i^ Maximus had obtaitied any civil 
or military ollice, he was not invested 
witli the authority either of goveinor or 
general.'* His abilities, and dcven his 
iiit<*yrity, are acknowledged by the 
partial writers of the age, and the merit 
must iifilccd have been conspicuous that 
could extort such a confession in favour 
of the vaiKjuished enemy of Theodosius. 
The discontent of Maximus might in- 
cline him to censure the condudb of his 
sovi'ivign, and to encourage, perhaps 
witliout any views of ambition, tne 
murmurs of the troops. But in the 
midst of the tumult, he artfully or 
modestly refused to ascend the throne ; 
ami some credit appears to have been 
given to his own positive declaration, 
tiiat he was compelled to accept the 
dangerous present of the Imperial 
purple. 

But tlicre was danger likewise in re< 
Fiinht and death the empire; and 

oi oratian. from the moment that 
Maximus had violated his allegiance to 
his lawful sovereign, he could not hope 
to reign, (Micvcn to live, if he confined 
his moderate ambit^/»)n witliin the narrow 
limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely 
resolved to prevent the designs of Ora- 
tion, the youth of the island crowded 

1 Helena, the daughter of Eudda. Her diapel 
may still bo seen at Caer-segont, now Caer- 
narvon. (Carte's Hist, of England, vol. 3. p. 
1(38, from Howland’s Mona Antiqua.) ^ The 
))rudont reader may not perhai)8 be satisfied 
with such Welsh evidence. , 

2 Camden (vol. i. iulroduct. p. ci.) appoints 

him governor of Britain ; and the father of our 
antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind 
progeny. Facatus and Zosimus had taken 
some pains to prevent this error or fable, and 1 
sliall protect myself by their decisive testi- 
monies. Kegali lisbitii exuleni suum, illi exules 
orbis induerunt (in Fanegyr. Vet. xii. 23), and 
the Greek historian still less equivocally, nifrcf 
(Maximus) S* ivTi^av irw^i 

WfotMv a, iv. p. 248). 

s Bulpiclus Severus, Dialog, it 7. Oroslus, 1. 
vii. c. 84. p. 550. They both acknowledge 
(Sulpidus hw been bis subject) his innocence 
nod merit. It is singular enough, that Maxi 
mus should be less favourably treated by 
Zosimus, the lartial adversary of his rival. 


I to his standard, and he invaded Gaul 
I with a fieet and ai*my, which were long 
afterwards remembered as the emigra- 
tion of a considerable part of the Ikitish 
nation.* The emperor, in his peaceful 
residence of Baris, was alarmed by their 
hostile approach ; and the darts which • 
he idly wasted on lions and bears, miglit 
have been employed more honourably 
against the rebels. But his feeble 
efforts announced his degenerate spirit 
and desperate situation, and deprived 
him of the resources which ho still 
might have found in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of 
Gaul, instead of opposing the march of 
Maximus, received him witli joyful an<l 
loyal acclamations, and the slikinc oi 
the desertion was transferred from the 
people to the prince. The troops, whose 
station more immediately attached them 
to the service of the palace, abandoned 
the standard of G rati an the first time 
that it was displayed in the neighbour- 
hood of Baris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons with a ti’ain 
of only three hundred horse; and in tlie 
cities, along the road where he hoped to 
find a rofugc, or at least a passage, he 
was taught by cruel experience that 
every gate is shut against the iinfor- 
tuiiate. Yet he might still have 
reached in safety the dominions of Ids 
brother, and soon have returnod with 
the forces of Italy and tlic JCast, if lie 
had not Buffered himself to he fatally 
deceived by the perfidious governor of 
the Lyonnese province, (iratiaii was 
amused by protestations of doubtful 
fidelity, and the hopes of a snpp<n t 
which could not he effectual, till tiie 
arrival of Andragathiiis, the general of 
the cavalry of Maximus, ])ut an end to 
his Buspense. ff'hat resolute officer 
executed, without remorse, the orders, 

I Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. 
Eccles. p. 107, 108), has diligently collected the 
legends of the island and tlie continent. Tlio 
whole emigration consisted of 30,000 soldiers, 
and 100,000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. 
Their destined brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 
noble, and U»,0()0 jdebeian virgins, mistook 
their way. landed at Cologne, and were all 
most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But the 
plebeian sistei's have been defrauded of their 
equal honours ; and what is still harder, John 
Trithemius presumes to mention the ehildrtn 
of these British virghts. 
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or the intentions of tlie usiiri^er. Gra- 
tian, as he rose from supper, was <lc- 
livcred into the hands of the assassin ; 
and his body was denied to the pious 
and pressing entreaties of his brotlier 
Valeiitinian. ‘ The death of the cm- 
, peror was followed by that of his 
powerful general, Mellobaudes, the king 
of the Franks, who maintained, to the 
last moment of his life, the ambiguous 
reputation which is the just recompense 
of obscure and subtle policy. ‘ These 
executions might be necessary to the 
public safety ; but the successful us- 
urper, whose power was acknowledged 
by all the provinces of the West, had 
the merit and the satisfaction of boast- 
ing, that except those who had perished 
by tlie chance of war, his triumph 
was not stained by the blood of the 
Homans. 3 

The events of this revolution had 
passed in such rapid sue- 
t woen**^®* ccssion , that 1 1 would have 
been impossible for Theo- 
dosius to march to the re- 
lief of his benefactor, before he received 

^ Zosimus (1. iv. 243, 240) has transported 
the death of (rratian from Lu^dunum in Gaul 
(liyons) to Singiduuum in Moesia. Some hints 
may be extracted from the Chronicles, some 
lies may be detected in Sozomen (1. vii. c. 13), 
and Socrates (1. v. c. 11). Ambrose is our most 
authentic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm 
Ixi. p. 001, tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p. 88S, &c., 
and de Obitd Valentinian. Consolat. No. 23. p. 
11321. 

2 Pacatus (xii. 28) celebrates his fidelity, while 
his treachery is marked in Prosper s Chronicle, 
as the cause of the ruin of Gratian.* Am- 
brose, who has occasion to exculpate himself, 
only condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful 
servant of Gratian (tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p. 881, 
edit. Benedict), r 

3 He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in 
acie occubuisse. Sulp. Severus in Vit. B. 
Martin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosius be- 
stows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise 
on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris sceleri- 
bus suis, miniM orudeUn fuisse videtur. 
(t’anegyr. Vet. xii. 28.) 

* Le Beau contests the reading in the 
chronicle of Prosper upon which tills charge 
ro.sts. Le Beau, iv. 232. — M. 

t According to Pacatus, the Count Vallia, 
who commanded the army, was carried to 
Chalons to be burnt alive; but Maximus, 
dreading the imputation of cruelty, caused him 
to i)o secretly strangled by his Bretons. Moce- 
donius also, master of the offices, suffered the 
death whicn he merited. Le Beau, iv. 244.— 


the intelligence of his defeat and death*. 
Buriiig the season of sincere grief or 
o-itentatious mouniing, the Eastern 
e.iipcror was interrupted by the arrival 
of the principal chamberlain of Maxi- 
mus ; and the choice of a veneraji^le old 
man for an office which was nsnallj 
exercised byennuchs, announced to the 
court of Constantinople the gravity 
and tem'perance of the British usurper. 
The ambassador condescended to jifstify 
or excuse the conduct of his master, and 
to protest in specious language that the 
murderer of Gratian had been perpet- 
rated without his knowledge or con- 
sent, |by the precipitate zeal of the 
soldiers. But ne proceeded, in a firm 
and equal tone, to offer Theodosius the 
alternative of peace or war. The 
speech of the ambassador concluded 
with a spirited declaration, that al- 
thougli Maximus, as a Homan, and as 
the father of his people, would choose 
rather to employ his forces in the com- 
mon defence of the republic, he was 
armed and ][>repared, if his friendship 
should bo rejected, to dispute in a field 
of battle the empire of the world. An 
immediate and peremptory answer was 
required ; but it was extremely difficult 
for Theodosius to satisfy, on this im- 
portant occasion, either the feelings of 
his own mind, or the exf^^utations of 
the public. The imperious voice of 
honour and gratitude called aloud for 
revenge. From the liberality of Gra- 
tian he had received the Imperial 
diadem ; his patience would encourage 
the odious suspicion, that he was more 
deeply sensible of former injuries than 
of recent obligations, and if he accepted 
the friendship he must seem to share 
the guilt of * the assassin. Even the 
principles of justice,* and the interest of 
society, would receive a fatal blow from 
the impunity of Maximus ; and the ex- 
ample of successful usurpation would 
tend to dissolve the artificial fabric of 
government, and once more to replunge 
the empire in the crimes and calamities 
of the preceding age. But as the senti- 
ments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an 
in^vidual, they may be overbalanced 
in the mind of a Bovereign, by the sense 
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ttf superior duties; and the maxims 
both of justice and humanity must pe^*- 
niit the escape of an atrocious criminal, 
if an innocent people would be involved 
in the consequences of his punishment. 
The assassin of Gratian had usurped, 
but h^actually possessed tfie most war- 
like provinces of the empire ; the East 
w^as exhausted by the misfortunes, and 
even by the success, of the Gothic war ; 
ainWt was seriously to be apprelicnded, 
that after the vital strength of the re- 
public had been wasted in a doubtful 
and destructive contest, the feeble con- 
queror would remain an easy prey to 
tne barbarians of the North. These 
w'eighty considerations engaged* Theo- 
dosius to dis.semble his resentment, and 
to accept the alliance of the tyrant, 
iiut he stipulated that Maximus should 
content himself with the possession of 
the countries beyond the Alps. The 
brother of Gratian was confirmed and 
secured in thj so\dreigi;ty of Itidy, 
Africa, and the Western lllyricum, and 
some honourable conditions W'ero in- 
serted in tlio treaty to })rote(;t the 
memory and the laws of tlic iteci’ased 
cmj>cior.^ Accordii)g to the cuKtom of 
tin* age, theimagc.sof the thn'c Imperial 
colleagues were exhil)ited to the venera- 
tion of the people ; nor should it be 
lightly supposed tliat, in the iiioiiKiit of 
a solemn reconciliation, Tlieodosins 
siicrctly cherished the intention of per- 
fidy and revenge. “ 

The contempt of Gratian for the 

Baptism and Soklicj’S had CX- 

orthodox edicts iiosed him to the fatal 
ot Theodosius. j,0Rent- 

nicnt. His profound veneration for the 
(Jhristian clergy was rew’arded by the 
applause and gratitude pf a powcu-ful 
order, w'hieh nas (iaimed, in every age, 
the privilege of dispensing honours 
both on earth and in heaven. 'I'he 

i Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, 
qiias non abrogavit hostis (tom. ii. epist. wii, 
p. S‘27). 

■5 Zofiinms, 1. iv. p. 2r)l, 262. We may dis- 
claim bis odious suspicions; but we cannot 
reject the treaty of peace which the friends of 
Theodosius have absolutely forgotten, or 
■lightly mentioned. 

» Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, as- 
signs to his pupil Gratian a high and respect- 
able jdace in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. \al. 
Consul, p. 1193). 


orthodox bishops bewailed bis death, 
and their own irreparable loss ; but 
they were soon comforted by the dis- 
covery, that Gratian had committed the 
sceptre of the East to the hands of a 
prince, w’hose humble faith and fervent 
zeal were supported by the spirit and 
abilities of a more vigorous charactn. * 
Among the benefactors of the Church, 
the fame of Constantino has been 
rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If 
Constantine haci the advantage of erect- 
ing the standard of the cross, the emu- 
lation of his successor assumed the 
merit of subduing the Arian heresy, 
and of abolishing the worship of idols 
in the Roman world. Theodosius was 
the first of the emperors baptized in 
the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was born of a Christian family, the 
maxims, or at least the practice, of the 
ge encouraged him to delay the cere- 
mony of his initiation, till he was 
admonished of the danger of delay by 
the serious illness which threatened his 
life, towards tlie end of the first year 
(»f his reign. Before he again took the 
held against the Goths, he received the 
.sacrament of baptism ‘from Acholius, 
the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica ; * 
ami as the emperor ascended* from the 
holy font, still glowdng with the w'arm 
feelings of regeneration, he dictated a 
solemn edict, which proclaimed his own 
faith, and prescribed the religion of his 
subjects. “It is our pleasure (such is 
the Imperial style) that all the nations, 
which arc governed by our clemency 
and moderation, should stedfastly ad 
here to the religion which was taught 
l>y St. Peter to the Romans, whieli 
faithful tradition has preserved, ami 
which is now professed by tlie pontiff 
Dainasus, and by Peter, bishop of 
Alc-xaudria, a man of apostolic holi- 

1 For the baptifiin of Theodosius, see Soso- 
men (1. vii. c. 4), Socrates (1. v. c. 6), and 
Tilleuiont (Uist. des Kiupereurs, tozn. ▼. p. 
728). 

« Ancolius. or Acbolius, was honoured by 
the friendship and the praises of Ambrose; 
who styles him, mums fldei atque sanctitatis 
(tom. ii. epist. xv. p. 820); and alterwards 
celebrates nls speed and diligence In running 
to Constantinople, Italy, &c., (epist. xvi. p. 822): 
a virtue which does not appertain either to a 
u-oli, or a biiJwif 
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ness. According to tho discipline of | 
the apostles ana the doctrine of the | 
tfospel, let us believe the sole deity of 
the Father, the Son, <and the Holy 
Hhost; under an ecjual majesty and a 
pious Trinity. We authorise tho fol- 
lowers of this doetrinc to assume the 
• title of Catholic Christians ; and as we 
jiul.i'e that all others are extravagiuit 
madmen, wc brand them with the in- 
famous name of Heretics; and declare 
that their conventicles sliall no longer 
usurp tlie ivspectalile appellation of 
churches. Jlesides the condciniiatiou 
of Divine justice, they must expect to 
suffer the scveiti penalties which our 
authority, gnid(‘d by heavenly wisdom, 
shall think pro])cr to inflict upon 
them.” ‘ The faith of a soldier is com- 
monly the fruit of instruction rather 
than of inquiry ; but as tho emperor 
always fixed his eyes on the visible 
laud-marks of orthodoxy, which he had 
80 prudently constitiitctl, his religious 
(^pinions were never affected by the 
^[locious texts, the subtle arguments, 
and the ambiguous creeds of tlie Arian 
doctors. Once, indeed, he expressed a 
faiiit inclination to converse with tho 
eloquent and learned Ennomius, who 
lived in vetiremeut at a small distance 
from Constantinople. But tho danger- 
ous interview was prevented by the 
prayers of the Empress Flaccilla, who 
trembled for the salvation of her hus- 
band ; and the mind of Theodosias was 
confirmed by a theological argument 
adapted to tho rudest capacity. He 
had lately bestowed on his eldest son, 
Arcadius, tho name and honours of 
jVugnstus ; and tho two princes were 
seated on a stately throne to receive 
the homage of their subjects. A bishop, 
Amphilochius of Icouium, approached 
the throne, and after saluting with duo 
reverence the person of his sovereign, 
he accosted the royal youth with the 
same familiar teiideniess which ho 
might have used towards a plebeian 
child. Provoked by this insolent be- 
haviour, the monarch gave orders that, 

1 Codex Tlieodoa. 1. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2, with 
Oodefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 5-9. Speh 
an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baro- 
nins, auream sanctionem, edictum plum et 
oalutare.— Sic itur ad astra. 


tho rustic priest should be instantly^ 
driven from IiLs prtisenee. But while' 
tlie guanls were forcing him to tho 
door, tho dcxtLM'oiis polemic hail time 
to execute his design, by exclaiming 
with aloud voice, “Such is tho treat- 
ment, 0 umjAjror ! which the KVig of 
heaven has prepared for those impious 
men, who affect to worship tho Father, 
but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
majesty of His Divine Son.” Thegilo- 
siiis immediately embraced the bishop 
of Iconium, and never forgot the im- 
portant lesson which ho had received 
from this dramatic parable.* 

Constiintinople was tho principal seat 
and fortress of Arianism ; Arianiam of 
and in a long interval of conitantinopie. 
forty years,- the faith of the princes 
and prelates, who reigned in the capital 
of tlie East, was rejected in the purer 
schools of Itomc and Alexandria. Tho 
archicpiscopal throne of Macedoiiius, 
which liad been polluted with so much 
Christian blood, was successively filled 
by Eudoxus and Damophiliis. Their 
diocese enjoyed a free impovt'ition of 
vice and error from every pi’ovinco of 
the empire ; the eager pursuit of re- 
ligious controversy afforded a new 
occupation to the busy idleness of tho 
metropolis ; and we may credit the 
assertion of an intelligent observer, who 
describes with some pleasantry tho 
effects of their loquacious zeal. “This 
city,” says he, “is full of mechanics 
and slaves, wdio are all of tlicm pro- 
found theologians, and preach in the 
sliops and in the streets. If you desire 
a man to change a piece of silver, he 
informs you wlierein the Son diliers 
from the Father ; if you ask the price 
of a loaf, you are told by way of reply 
that the Son i& inferior to the Father ; 
and if you inquire whether the hath is 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 0. Tlicodorut, 1. v. c. 
IG. Tillcmont i.s displeased (Mem. F.celes 
tom. vi. p. G27, C28) with the terms of “ rustic 
bishop,” “ obscure city.” Yet I must take leave 
to think that both Amphilochius aiiil Iconium 
were objects of inconsiderable magnitude in the 
Komau Empire. 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. v. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. 
Marcellln. in Ciiron. The account of fort> 
years must be dated from the election or in 
trusion of Eusebius ; who wisely exchanged the 
bishopric of Nicom^la for the throne ^ 
etantlnople. 
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ready, the answer is that the Sou was 
made out of nothing.” The heretics 
of various denominations subsisted in 
peace under the protection of the 
Arians of Constantinople, who en< 
dcavoured to secure the attachment of 
tliose obscure sectaries, wliilc they 
abused, with unrelenting severity, the 
victory which they had obtained over 
the followers of the council (ff Nice. 
During the partial reigns of Constiintius 
and Valcns, the feeble remnant of the 
llomoousians was deprived of the 
public cand private exercise of their 
religion ; and it has been observed, in 
pathetic language, that the scattered 
llock was left without a shepherd to 
wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolves. * But as 
their zeal, instead of being subdued, 
derived strength and vigour from op- 
pression, they seized the first moments 
of imperfect freedom, which they ac- 
quired by the death of Villens, to form 
themselves into a regular congregation 
under the conduct of an episcopal 
jiastor. Two natives of Cappadocia, 
Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen,^ were 
distinguished above all their contem- 
poraries,^ by the rare union of profane 
eloquence and of orthodox piety. These 
orators, who might sometimes be com- 
pared by tMbselves, and by the public, 
to the most celebrated of the ancient 

1 See Jortin’s Bemarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. iv. p. 71. The thirty-third Ora- 
tion of Gregory Nazianzen affords, indeed, some 
similar ideas, even some still more ridiculous ; 
but I have not yet found the tcwrdii of this re- 
markable passage, which 1 allege on the faith 
of a correct and liberal scliolar. 

^ See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the account of his own life, 
which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet 
every piiysiclan Is prone to Exaggerate the 
inveterate nature of thE disease which he has 
cured. 

3 I confess myself deeply indebted to the 
tm lives of Gregory Nazianzen, composed, 
with very different views, by Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. ix. p. 805-560, 602-731), and Le 
Clero (Biblloth^ue Universelle, tom. xviil. p. 

* Unless Gregory Kazlanzen mistook thirty 
years in his own age, he was bom, as well as 
his friend Basil, about the year 829. The 
preposterous chronology of Suidas has been 
graciously received ; because it removes the 
scandal of Gregory's father, a saint likewise, 
begetting children after be became a bishop 
(TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 003-697). 


xreoks, were united by the ties of the 
strictest friendship. They ha<l culti- 
vated, with equal ardour, the same 
liberal studies in the schools of Athens ; 
they had retired, with c(jual tlevotion, 
to the same solitude in the deserts of 
Poutus ; and every spark of emulation 
or envy appeared to be totally extin- 
guished in the holy and iiigeiuious 
breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the 
exaltation of Basil, from a private life 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Csesa- 
rea, discovered to the world, and per- 
haps to himself, the pride of his charac- 
ter ; and the first favour which ho con- 
descended to bestow on his friend was 
received, and perhaps was intended, as 
a cruel insult.* Instead of employing 
the superior talents of Gregory in some 
useful and conspicuous station, the 
haughty prelate selected, among the 
fifty bishoprics of his extensive pro- 
vince, the wretched village of Sasinia,’* 
without water, without verdure, with- 
out society, situate at the junction of 
three highways, and frequented only 
by the incessant passage of rude anil 
clamorous waggoners. Gregory sub- 
mitted with reluctance to this humili- 
ating exile : he was ordained bishop of 
Sasima ; but he solemnly protests that 
he never consummated his spiritual 
marriage with this disgusting bride. 
He afterwards consented to undertake 

1 Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains 
some beautiful lines (tom. il. p. 8), which burst 
from the heart, and speak the pangs of injured 
and lost friendship: 

frsvai xotvtt 

*0/tiS^r$yof Ti xet) rvvfswitff fiiag, 

Uet/f iff Sr xfAtpoh .... 
HkHttKiletfreii ircerr«, xupfiyrrai 
Avpiti (pifov^i rug yruXatug tXir/^etg, 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena ad- 
dressed the same pathetic complaint to her 
friend Hermia : 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sister’s vows, &c. 

Shakespeare had never read the poems of 
Gregory Nazianzen, he was iraorant of the 
Greek language ; but his mother-tongue, the 
language of Nature, is the same in Cappadocia 
and in Britain. 

a This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is 
drawn by Gregory Nazianzen (tom. il. de VltA 
Buft, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine 
miles from Archelais, and thirty-two from 
Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary ox Antoninus 
(p. 144, edit. Wesseling). 
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the government of his native churcli of 
^aziaiizus,’ of which his father had 
been bishop above five-and-forty years. 
JRut as ho was still conscious that he | 
Gregory deserved smother autli- 
another tlieiitre, 
mwMon ot* he accepted, with no uii- 
Oonstautmopie. 'worthy ainbiliosi, the hon- 
ourable invitation which wjis iiddressed 
to him from the orthodox psu ty of Coii- 
Ktantino])le. On his arrival in the 
capital, Oregory wsis entertained in the 
liouse of a pious and chsiritalde kins- 
man ; the most spacious room was 
consecrated to tlic uses of religious 
worship; and the name of u4a«.s/u.sm 
was clioscn to exjness the resurrection 
of tlie Nicene faitli. This private con- 
venticle was afterwards converted into 
a magnificent cliurch ; and the credu- 
lity of the succeeding ago was prepared 
to believe the iniraclcs and visions, 
w'hicli attested the presence or at least 
the protection of the Mother of (aod.* 
"J'lie pulpit of the Anastasia was the 
scene of the labours and triumphs of 
Cili-egory Kazianzen ; and in the space 
of two years lie experienced all the 
spiritual adventures xvliich constitute 
the piosperous or adverse fortunes of a 
inisbioiiary.-* The Allans, who were 
provoked by the boldness of his enter- 

f irise, represented his doctrine as if he 
lad preached three distinct and equal 
Deities ; and the devout populace was 
excited to suppress, hy violence and 
tumult, tlie irregular assemblies of the 
Atlianasian heretics. l^Vom the ciitlie- 
dral of St. Sophia, there issued a 
motley crowd “of common beggars, 
who had forfeited their claim to pity ; 
of monks, who had the appeaiunce of 
goats or satyrs ; and of women, more 

I The name of iNazianzua has been im- 
roortalit^ed by (Jregory ; but bis native town, 
under the Greek or Homan title of Dioe»isarea 
(Tilleniont, Mem. Ecclea. tom. ix. i». 092), is 
‘mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and 
Hierocles (Itinerar. Wesseling, ji. 709). It 
appears to have been situate on the edge of 
laauria. 

Kee Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 

' 141, 142. The 'huvaft.it of Sozomen (I, vli. 
e. 6) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

Tillemont (Mcmii. Eccles. tom. ix. p, 432, 
&c.), diligently collects, enlarges, and explains, 
the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory 
himself. 


terrible than so many Jezebels.’* The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke 
open ; inucli mischief was perpetrated, 
or attempted, with sticks, stones, and 
lit‘ebrands ; and os a man lost his life 
in tlie alt^ay, (Gregory, who v^as sum- 
inoned the next morning before tha 
magistrate, had tiie satisfaction of sup- 
posing that he piihlicly confessed the 
name of Christ. After he was deljvered 
from the fear and danger of a foreign 
enemy, his infant cliurch was disgraced 
and distracted by intestine faction. A 
stranger, who assumed the name of 
Maximus,' and the cloak of a Cynic 
phil(^Sopcr, insinuated himself into the 
confidence of Gregory, deceived and 
aliused his favourable opinion, and 
forming a secret connection with some 
bishops of Kgypt, attempted, by a clan- 
destine ordination, to supplant his 
patron in the episcopal f© it of Constan- 
tinople. These niort.fio itions might 
sometimes tempt the Caj^padocum mis- 
sionary to regret his obscure solitude. 
But his fatigues were rewarded by tlie 
daily increase of his fame and his con- 
gregation ; and he enjoyed the pleasure 
of observing that the greater part of 
his numerous audience retired from his 
sermons, satisfied with the eloiiuonce 
of the preacher, •* or dissatisfied with 
the manifold imperfectibAjs of their 
faith and practice.^ 

The Catholics of Constantinople W'cre 
animated with joyful con* 
fidence by the baptism AriainBmat 
and edict of Theoclosius, Constantiaopi#. 
and they iin\)aticntly waited the effects 
of his gracious promise. Their hojics 
were speedily accomplished, and the 
emperor, as soon as lie had finished the 
operations o£ the campaign, made his 

1 He ))ronounc(5rl an oration (torn. i. Orat. 
xxiii. p. 4U9) in his praise ; but after tlielr 
quarnd, the name of Maximus was changed 
into tliat of Heron (see Jerome, tom. i. in 
Catalog. Script. Eccles. ]). 301). I touch slightly 
on tiiese obscure and personal squabbles. 

^ Under the modest emblem of a dream, 
Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78) describes 
hiH own success with some human compla- 
cency. Yet it should seem, from his familiar 
conversation with his author, St. Jerome (tom. 
i. Eplst. ad Nepotian. p. 14), that the preacher 
understood the true value of popular applause. 

^ J^hrymm auditorum Jaudes turn slot, || 
the lively and judicious advice of St. Jerome. ' 
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public entry into the capital at the 
head of a victorious army. The nex% 
day after his arrival he summoned 
Damopliilus to his presence, and offered 
that Ariaii prelate the hard alternati\e 
of sub%nihing the Niceiie •urce<l, or of 
instantly resigning to the orthodox 
belitsvers the use and possession ol the 
episcopal i)alaec, the eatlictlval of St. 
Sopld-a, and all the churches of (‘011- 
stantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, 
■which in a Catholic saint would have 
been justly applauded, embraced with- 
out hesitation a life of poverty and 
exile,* and his removal was immediately 
followed by the purification of tl^ Im- 
perial city. The Ariaiis might com- 
plain, witli some appearance of justice, 
that an inconsiderable congregation of 
sectaries should usurp the hundred 
churches which they were insuflicicnt 
to till, whilst the far greater part of the 
people was cruelly excluded from every 
place of religious worship. Theodosius 
was still inexorable ; but as the 
angels, who protected the Catholi 
caiiHtJ, were only visible to the eyes of 
faith, he prudently reinforced those 
heavenly legions with the more efli'ect- 
ual aid of temporal and carnal weapons; 
and th(} chuich of St. Sophia was occu- 
pied by a large body of the Imperial 
guards, irthe mind of Gregory was 
susceptible of pride, he must have felt 
a Very lively satisfaction when the em- 
peror conducted him through the streets 
ill solemn triumph, and with his own 
hand respectfully placed him on the 
archie] >iscopal throne of Coiistaiitinoplc. 
But tile saint (who had not subdii -d 
the i in perfections of human virtue) was 
deeply affected by the mortifying eon- 
sidcratioii, that his entraflce into the 
fold was that of a wolf| rather than of 
a shepherd ; that the glittering arms 
which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety ; and that he 
alone was the object of the imprecations 
of a great party, whom as men ami 
citizens it was impossible for him to 

* Socrates (1. ▼. c. 7), and Sozomen (1. vii. c. 
n, relate the evangelical words siul action of 
JDsmophilus without a word of approbation. 
He ooasiderad, says Socrates, that it is ditiicult 
to naist the powerful ; hut it was easy, and 
Weald have oeen proatable, to auumlt. 


despise. He beheld the innumerable 
multitude of cither sex, and of every 
age, who crowded the streets, the 
windows, and the roofs of the houses ; 
he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
grief, astoiiislimcnt, and despair, niul 
(iregtjvy fairly confesses, that on the 
I nieniorahle day of his installation, the 
Mpital of the Kast W'ore the appear- 
ance of a city taken by storm, and in 
tlie hands of a barlmrian ooiKjueror.' 
About six weeks afterwards, Theo- 
dosius dcclaretl his resolution of ex- 
pelling, from all tlie churches of his 
dominions, the bishops and their clergy 
wlio sliould obstinately refuse to be- 
lieve, or at least to profess, the doctrine 
of the council of Nice. His lieutenant, 
Sapor, was arme d w'i th th e 
ample powers of a general 
law, a special commission, and a mili- 
tary force ; and this ecclesiastical re- 
volution -was conducted with so much 
discretion and vigour, that the religion 
of the emperor was established without 
tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces 
of the Kast. "J’hc writings of the Arians, 
if they had been permitted to exist, ^ 
W'ould perhaps contain the lamentable 
story of the persecution which afHicted 
the church under tiie reign of theimpious 
'J’heodosiiis, and tlic sutl'erings of their 
holy confessors miglit claim the pity of 
the disintcrestc’d reader. Yet there is 
reason to imagine that tlie violence of 
zeal and revenge was, in some measure, 
eluded by the want of resistance; aud 
that in tlieir adversity, tlie Arians dis- 
played much less firmness than liad been 
exerted by tlie orthodox party under the 
reigns of Con stun ti us and Valeiis. The 
moral cliaraeter and conduct of the 

Sue (Initrc'ry Na/Janzen, tom. ii. de VitA 
sua, jj. ‘21, 2*2. For this sake of iiosfority the 
bi'liopof CNmsttuitinople rec(»rds a stupendous 
prodifry. In the month of November, it was a 
cloiuty morniju'. but the sun broke forth when 
the proCfssi<’n entered the chureh. 

Of tlic three eccledastical historians, Theo- 
doret alone (1. v. c. ;?), has mentioned this Im- 
portant commis'sion of Sa)»oi, which Tillemont 
(Hist. de,s Emi'crcuifi, tom. v. p. 728), judi- 
ciously remoA'cs froiu the reign wf Gratian to 
that of Theodosius. 

I do not leckon rhilostorgius though ho 
mentions (1. ix. c. ID) the expulsion of J^mo* 
phiius. 'I'he Kunoinian historian has been 
carofully strained ihruugli an oithodor sieve. 

Ha 
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stile sects appear to liave ]>eeii 
governed by the same coiniiiou prin- 
ciples of nature and religion ; but a 
very material cireunKstanee may be dis- 
covered, which tended tt) distinguish 
the degrees of tlunr theological faith. 
Both parties, in the schools as well as 
in the temples, acknowledged and wor- 
shipped the divine majesty of Christ ; 
and as we are always ])roiic to impute 
our own sentiments and passions to the 
JDeity, it wouhl b^ deemed more pru- 
dent and respt'ctfe 1 to exaggerate, than 
to eircumscjibe, the adorable perfec- 
tions of the Son of (Jod. The disciple 
of Atlianasius exulted in the proud 
coutidence, that ho had entitle<l Jiim- 
self to the divine favour, while the 
follower of Arius must have been tor- 
mented by the secret apprehension that 
he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardon- 
able otl'cnee, by the scanty praise and 
parsimonious honours which he be- 
stowed on the Judge of the World. 
The opinions of Arianism might satisfy 
a cold and speculative mind ; hut the 
doctrine of tlie Niccne creed, most 
l)Owerfully recommended by the merits 
of faith and devotion, was much better 
adapted to become popular and success- 
ful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom 
Tbecoundi would bo found in tliC 
oi couHtaa- assemblies of the ortho- 
dox clergy induced the 
emperor to convene, at Constiintinojde, 
a synod of one hundred and tifty bishops, 
M'ho proceeded, without much dilliculty 
or delay, to complete the tlieological 
system which had been cst iblished in 
the council of Nice. The veheirient dis- 
putes of the fourth century had ))een 
chiefly employed on the nature of the 
Son of God, and the various opinions 
which were embraced concerning the 
Secondf were extended and transferred, 
by a natural analogy, to the Third 
person of the Trinity.* Yet it was 

I LeClerc has given a curious extract (IMblio- 
th^ae U niverselle, tom. xviii. p. 01-105) of the 
theological sermons wliich Oregory Naziansen 
pronounced at Constantinople against the 
Brians, Eunomiaiis, Macedonians, icc. He 
tells Macedonians, who deified the Father 
ana lue Son, without the Holy Chost, that they 
might as well be styled I'rilheiBta as IHtheistn. 
Ciegory Umself was almost a Tritbeist, and 


found, or it was thought necessary, by 
Mie victorious adversaries of Arianism, 
to explain the ambiguous language of 
some respecuible doctors, to conlirm 
the faith of the (Catholics, and to con- 
demn an pnpopular and inconsistent 
sect of Macedonians, who frfecly ad- 
mitted that the Son was consubstantial 
to the Father, while they were fearful of 
seeming to acknowledge the existence 
of Three Gods. A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounceil to ratify the 
equal Deity of the Holy Ghost ; the 
mysterious doctrine lias been recciv(?d 
by all the nations, and all the churclK's 
of the Christian world ; and their grate- 
ful rtfVcrciicc has assigned to the bishops 
of Theodosius, the second rank among 
the general councils. * Their knowledge 
of religious truth may liave been pre- 
served by tradition, or it maj^ have been 
communicated by iiispiralioii, but the 
sober evidence of history will not allow 
much weight to the personal authority 
of the Fathers of Constantinople. In 
an age when the ecclesiastics had scan- 
dalously degoiioratod from the model of 
apostolical purity, the most worthless 
and corrupt were always the most eager 
to ireijueiit and disturb the episcopal 
assemblies. The conflict and fermenta- 
tion of so many opposite interests and 
tempers inllamed the piw ions of the 
bishops; and their ruling passions were 
the love of gold, and the love of dispute. 
Many of the same prelates who now 
ajiplaiuled the ortlioilox piety of Tlieo- 
ilosius, had repeatt'dly changed, with 
prudent flexibility, their creeds ami 
opinions ; and in the various revolutions 
01 the Church and »State, the religion of 
their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious , faith. When the ejriperor 
suspended his pretrailing influence, the 
turbulent synod was blindly impelled 
by the absurd or selfish motives of 
ride, hatred, and resentment. The 
eath of Meletius, which happened at 
the council of Constantinople, presented 

his monarchy of heaven resembles a well- 
regulated aristocracy. 

^ I'he first general council of Constantinople 
now triuuuphs in the Vatican ; but the popes 
had lung hesitated, and their hesitation pee* 
]>lexes, and almost staggers, the humble Tllle* 
uiont (Mem. Eccles. tom. lx. p. 409, 600). 
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♦he most favourable opportunity of 
terminating the schism of Antioch, 
sullenng his aged rival, Pauliiiiis, peace- 
ably to end his days in the episcopal 
chair. The faith and virtues of Tauli- 
iins were unblcmislicd. l^it his cause 
was supported by the Western chuiclics, 
and the bishops of the synod resolved to 
])er[)etiuitc the initjchiefs ot discord, by 
the hasty ordination of a |)crjured 
eanflid.ite,^ rather than to betray tlie 
iinagiiieil dignity of the East, which 
liad been illustrated by the birth and 
tleath of the Son of (xod. Such unjust 
am I ilisorderly proece<ling3 forced the 
gravest members of the asscmbl^’^ to 
dissent and to secede ; and the Clamor- 
ous majority which remained masters 
of the held of battle, could be eom- 
p.ired only to wiisps or magpies, 
to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of 
geese. 

A suspicion may possibly arise, that 
Of unfavourable a picture 
oreyory of ecclesiastical synods 

MazianzttiL. drawn by the 

partial hand of some obstinate heretic 
or some malicious inhdel. Jhit the 
name of the sincere historian, who has 
conveyed this instructive lesson to the 
knowledge of posterity, inr.st silence 
the impotent murmurs of superstition 
and bigoti^ He was one of the most 
pious and clocjuent bishops of tiie age, 
a saint and a doctor of the church ; the 
scourge of Arianism and the pillar of 
the orthodox ‘faith ; a distinguished 
member of the council of Coustaiiti- 
iiople, in which, after the death of 
Moletius, he excreiscid the fuiictioiu' of 
president ; in a word — Gregory Naziaii- 
zen himself. The harsh and ungenerous 

^ Heforo the death Melotius, six or ei;'ht 
of his most popular oceletiiuhtlcs, aiiionif whom 
Mas Flavian, had abjured, for the sake of ])eace, 
tJic bisiiopric of Antioch (Sozonieii, 1. vii. c. 

1 1. Socrates, 1. v. c. v). Tilleinout thinks it liis 
duty to disbelieve the story, but he owns that 
there are many circumstances in the life of 
Flavimi whicii seem inconsistent with the 
praises uf Chr^'suabom, and iilie cha'^acter of a 
Baint (Mem. Eccles. tom. x. p. 541). 

‘ Lousult (ircgory Xuxianzen, do VitH su& 
tom. ii. p. 26.28. His*geueral and ])articular 
opinion of the clergy and tiieir assemblies may 
be seen in verse and prose (tom. i. Orat. i. p. 
U. Eplst. Iv. p. 814, tom. li. Carmen, x. p. SI). 
Modi passages are faintly marked by Tillemont, 
Md nirly produced by Le C3 «hdo. 


treatment wliich- he exporioncod,* fa. 
stead of ilerogating from t.he trutli of 
his evidence, allonls an additional proof 
of the spirit which actuated the deliher.i- 
tions of the synod. 'I'lieir unanimous 
suffrage had eoulinnml the pretousions 
which the bi.shop of Constantinople de- , 
rived from the choice of the people, and 
the a])probalion of the emperor. But 
Gregory soon became the victim of 
malice and envy. 'I'lie bishops of the 
East, his strenuous adherents, provoked 
by his moderation in tlic allairs of 
Antioch, abandoned him without sup- 
port to the adverse faction of the 
J^ffypi'bins, who disputed the validity 
id Ills election, and rigorously asserted 
the obsolete canon that prohibited tho 
licentious practice of episcopal transla- 
tions. The pride or tho humility of 
Gregory prompted liim to decline a 
contest which miglit have been imputed 
to amlMtion and a\arice; and he pub- 
licly oifered, not without some mixture 
of indignation, to renounce tho govern- 
ment ot a church which had been re- 
stored and almost created by his 
labours, ilis resignation was accepted 
by the synod and by the em[)cror, with 
more readiness than he semns to have 
e\]»cctcd. At the time when he might 
hav<^ hoped to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory, liis ejuscopal throne was filled 
by the senator Ncctarius ; and tho new 
archbishop, accidentally recommemled 
by liis easy temper and venerable Jis- 
pect, ivas oi)ligcd to delay tho ceremony 
of bis consijcratioii till he had previously 
despatched the rites of his baptism.'-* 
After this rcniai Lable experience of tho 
ingratitude of princes ami prelates, 
Giegory retired onc(; more to his ob.seuro 
solitude of Cappadocia, where lie em- 

1 See Ori'gory, tein. H. ile \'itA 8ua, p. 2S-;n« 
Tlio fourteeiitii, twenty -sevenlJi, ami thirty- 
sucoiul Dmtioiis were pronounced in the several 
btas'os of this buKineH.s. The peroration of tho 
last (tom. i. p. .'i2S), in which he takes a solemn 
leave of men and angels, the city and the em- 
peror, the East and the \Vest, &c., is pathetic, 
and almost sublime. 

- The whimsical ordination of Kectarius is 
attested by Sozomen (1. vii. c. 8) ; but Tillemont 
observes (Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 719), Aprds 
tout, ce narre de Soxomene est si bonteux pour 
tous ceux qu’il y m^lo, et surtout pour Thdudose, 
qu’il vant mieux travailier a le ddtruire, qu*A la 
sotttsnir : an admirable canon of crlUste 1 
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ployed the remainder of his life, aoont 
eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has 
been added to his name, hut the tender- 
ness of his heart,* and the elegance of 
hia genius, reflect a more pleasing lustre 
on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius 
had suppressed the iii- 
lS5ldo*°us solent reign of Arianism, 
abundantly 
revenged the injuries 
which the Catholics sustained from the 
zeal of Constantins and Valens. The 
orthodox om]iert)r considered every 
heretic as a rcljcl ;i gainst the supreme 
powers of heaven and of earth, and eacli 
of those powers might exercise tlieir I 
eculiar jurisdiction over the soul and 
ody of the guilty. Tlie decrees of the 
council of Constantinople had ascer- 
tained the true standard of tlie faith ; 
and the ecclesiastics, who governed the 
conscience of Theodosius, suggested the 
most effectual methods of persecution. 
In the space of fifteen years he i>ro- 
mulgated at least fifteen severe edicts ' 
against the heretics,® more especially 
against tliosc who rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and to deprive them of 
every hope of escape, he sternlj' enacted 
that if any laws or rescripts should l>e 
alleged in their favour, the judges 
should consider them as the illegal pro- 
ductions either of fraud or forgery. The 
penal statutes were directed against the 
ministers, the assemblies, and the 
persons of the heretics, and the passions 
of the legislator wore expressed in the 
language of declamation and invective. 
1. The heretical tcaclicrs who usurped 
thesacred titles of llishops or Presbyters, 
were not only c.xcluded from the privi- 
leges and emolumonts so liberally 
granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
were exposed to the lieavy penalties of 
exile and confiscation if they presumed 
to preach the doctrine, or to practise 

1 I can only be understood to mean that such 
was his natural temiier, when it was not 
hardened or inflamed by religious seal. J>om 
his retirement, he exhorts Nectarius to pro- 
secute the heretics of Constantinople. 

^ Bee the Th6o<lo8ian Code, 1. xvl. tit. v. leg. 
•-23, with Godefroy's commentary on each law, 
and his general siUMmary, or PftratiiUm. tom. vi. 
p. IM-llO. 


tne ntod ot tncir eiccursed sects. A fine 
0 [ ten pounds of gold (above four 
hundred pounds sterling) was imposed 
on every person wlio should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote, an hereti- 
cal ordinatyui ; and it was reasonably 
expectcil that if the race of pastors could 
be extinguished, tlicir liclplcss flocks 
would be compelled, by ignorance and 
hungcr,*to return witliiii the pule of the 
Catholic church. II. The rigoroii^'pro- 
hibition of conventicles was carefully 
extended to every possible circdm.stanco 
in whicli tlic heretics con hi assemble 
with tlie intention of worslii])ping (iod 
and Christ according to the tbetates of 
their conscience. Tlicir religious meet- 
ings, whether public or secret, by <lay 
or by night, in cities or in the country, 
were 0 (|ually proscribed by tluj edicts 
of Tlieotlosius ; ami the building or 
ground winch had been used for tliat 
illegal purpose, was forfeited to the Im- 
perial domain. 111. It was supposed 
that the error of the heretics couhl pro- 
ceed only from tlie obstinate temper of 
their minds, and tliat such a temper 
was a fit object of censure and punish- 
ment. 'flic anathemas of the church 
were fortified by a sort of civil excom- 
munication, which separated them from 
their fellow-citizens by a peculiar brand 
of infamy ; and this decla' ition of the 
supreme magistrate tended to justify, 
or at least to excuse, the insults of a 
fanatic populace. U’he sectaries were 
gradually disiiualificd for the possession 
of honourable, or lucrative emplo)'- 
ments ; and Theodosius w’as satisfied 
with his own justice when ho decreed 
' that, us the Kunomians distinguished 
the nature of the Son from that of the 
Father, they should be incapable of 
making their willft,^ or of receiving any 
advantage from testamentary donations. 
The guilt of the Manicha*an heresy was 
esteemed of such magnitude that it 
couhl bo expiated only by the death of 
tlie ollendcr ; and the same capital 
pmiLshment W'as inflicted on the Audi- 
ans, or Quartodevimam,^ who should 

J Thev always kepi their Ea«t«*r like the* 
Jewish rossover, on the fourteeni;ii day of the 
first moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus 
pertinaekmsly opposed the Koxnan Church and 
Nicene synod whicli had juaid iBaster lu a 
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^re to perpetrate the atrocious crime 
of celebrating on an improper day tlw 
festival of Easter. Every Roman might 
exercise the right of public accusation, 
but the office of ImjmMtora of the Riith, 
a name so deservedly abliorrcd, was 
first inttituted under the rcigii of I'heo- 
dosius. Yet we are assured that the 
execution of his penal edicts was seldom 
enforced, and that the pious emperor 
apxi^red less desirous to punish than 
to reclaim, or terrify, his refractory 
subjects^.* 

Tlie tlieorj^ of persecution was estab- 

Election of listed by Theodosias, 

Prisciiiian and wdioso justice and Tliety 

hil associates, applauded by 

the saints ; but the practice of it, in the 
fullest extent, was reserved for his lival 
and colleague Maximus, the first among 
the Christian princes who shed the 
blood of his Christian subjects on ac- 
count of their religious opinions. The 
cause of the Priscillianists,* a recent 
sect of heretics, who disturbed the 
provinces of Spain, w'as transferred by 
appeal from the synod of Bordeaux to 
the Imperial consistory of Treves ; and 
by the sentence of the Praetorian pre- 
fect, seven persons were tortured, con- 
demned, and executed. The first of 
these w'as Priscillian 3 himself, bishop 
of Avila, ^ m Spain, who adorned the 
advantages of birth and fortune by the 
accomplishiiients of eloquence and learn- 
ing Two presbyters, and two deacons, 

Sunday. Bingham’s Antiquities, 1. xx. c. 5. 
vol. ii. p. 309, fol. edit. 

^ soxomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

- S«e tlie .‘^acred History of Rulpicius Severus 
(1. li. p. 437-4.'^i2, edit. Lugd. Hat. 1047), a cor- 
rect and original writer. Dr. Ladner (Credi- 
bility, ,^c., i)art. ii. vol. ix. p. ‘J.'iO-.srfO) has 
laboured this article w'ith pure* learning, good 
sense, and nuxIcratiiAi. ’riilemont (Mem. 
Kccles. tom. aUi. p. -lai-WT) has laked to- 
gether alt the dirt of the fathers ; a r.sefn' 
scavenger ! 

3 Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch iieretic 
with esteem and jiity. F»>lix profucto, si non 
pravo studio corrunipisset optimum ingenium : 
prorsus multa in eo animi et con^oris bona 
cernercs Cl list. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 430). Kven 
Jerome (torn. i. in Scri])t. Kcclus. p. 302) speaks 
with temper Of rriscillian and Latroniun. 

* Tile bishopric (i)i Old Castile) is now 
worth 20,000 ducats a year (Busching’s Geo- 
graphy, vol. li. p. 308), and is therefore much 
leas likely tc produce the autlior of a new 
wiOBy, 


accompanied their beloved master in 
his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom ; and the tiumber 
of religious victims was completed by 
the execution of Latronian, a poet, who 
rivalled the fame of the ancients ; and 
of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bor- 
deaux, the widow of the orator liclphi- 
dius.* Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Priscillian, were con- 
demned to a distant and dreu»*y exile ; * 
and some indulgence was shown to the 
meaner criminals, who assumed the 
merit of an early repentance. If any 
credit could be allowed to confessions 
extorted by fear or pain and to vague 
reports, the oiTspring of malice and 
credulity, the heresy of tho Priscillian- 
ists would be found to include the 
various abominations of magic, of im- 
piety, and of lewdness. 3 rriscillian, 
who wandered about the world in the 
company of his spiritual sisters, waef 
accused of praying stiirk-naked in the 
midst of the congregation ; and it was 
confidently asserted that the effects 
of his criminal intercourse with the 
daughter of Euchrocia, had been sup- 
pressed by means still more odious and 
criminal. But an accurate or rather a 
candid enquiry will discover that if the 
Priscillianists violated the laws of na- 
ture, it was not by the licentiousness, 
but by the austerity of their lives. 
They absolutely condemned the use of 
the marriage-bed, and the peace of 
families was often disturbed by indis- 
creet separations. They enjoined, or 
recommended, a total abstinence from 
all animal food ; and their continual 
prayers, fasts and vigils, inculcated a 
rule of strict and perfect devotion. The 
speculative tenets of the sect concerning 
the person of Christ, and the nature of 
the human soul, were derived from the 

1 Exprobrabatur nmlieri vidiire nimia religio, 
et diligentius culta divinilas (Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Vet. xii.2'.))- ^uch was the idea of a humane, 
though ignorant polytheist. 

- Onegof them was sent in Slllinam insulam 
quft) ultra Britanniam est. What must have 
been the ancient condition of the rocks of SclPy 
(Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1&19)V 

3 The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, ]*c«p« 
Len, &c., which Tillemont swallows like e 
child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may 
suggest some candid mnicions in favour of Uif 
older Onosti*^ 
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Gnostic and Manichocan system ; and 
this vain philosophy, which had been 
transported from Kgypt to Spain, was 
ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the 
West. I'he obscure disciples oi IViscil- 
lian sufiered, languished, and gradually 
disappeared ; his tenets were rejected 
by tlie clergy and people, but his death 
was the subject of a long and vchcineiit 
controversy ; while some arraigned, and 
others applauded, the justice of liia 
sentence. It is w’ith jdcasurc tliat wc 
can observe the humane inconsistency 
of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of Milan,' and Martin 
ot 'Iburs ; who, on this occasion, as- 
serted the cause of toleration. They 
pitied the unhappy men who had been 
exeeiiti'd at U'reves, they refused to 
hohl oonirminion with their episco])al 
inurdc.rers; and if Martin deviated 
from that generous resolution, his mo- 
tives were iaudal>lc. and his repentance 
was e\ci]iplary. The bishops of 'J'ours 
and ^SbJan prononiiecd, without hesita- 
tion. ilui eternal damnation of heretics; 
but tlicy were surprise<l and shocked 
by tlic bltxidy image of their temporal 
d'-ath, ainl the honest feelings of nature 
M sistcd the artilicial prejudices of 
tiicology. The humanity of Ambrose 
and Martin u'as confirmed by the s«tan- 
tlaious irregularity of the proceedings 
again.st rriscilliaii and his adiicreiits. 
The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed tlic limits of their 
respeci ive provinces. I’he secular judge 
had pi-esunied to receive an appeal, and 
to jironoiincc a definitive sentence, in a 
matter of faith and episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. The bishops had disgraced them- 
selves, by exercising the functions of 
accusers in a criminal prosecution. The 
cruelty of Ithaciiis,^ who belield the 
tortures and solicited the death of the 

i Aniliros. tom. il. Ejast. xxiv. p. Si)l. 

- In the Sacred History, and the Jafe of St. 
Martin, Sulpicius Severua uses some caution ; 
but he declares himself more freely in the 
lihilof'ues (iii. 15). Martin was reproved, ]iow> 
ever, by his own conscience, and by an angel ; 
nor could he afterwards perform miracleii with 
»o much ease. 

^ Tlie Catholic Presbyter (Sulp. Sever. 1. il. 
p. 448), and the Pagan Oratoi (Pacat. in 
ranegyr. Vet. xii. 29), reprobate, w’itli equal 
indignation, the character and conduct of 
Ithaciui. 


heretics, provoked the just indignation 
of mankind ; and the vices of that pro- 
fligate bishop wore admitted as a proof 
that his zeal was instigated by the 
sonlid motives of interest. Since the 
death of Pr^scillian, the rude attempts 
of persecution have been refiif^d and 
methodised in the holy office, which 
assigns tlieir distinct parts to the ec- 
clcsiastibal and secular powers. The 
devoted victim is regularly deliv\jrcd 
by the priest to the magistrate, and by 
the magistrate to the executioner ; and 
the inexorable sentence of the Clmrch, 
which declares the spiritual guilt of 
the otfender, is expressed in the mild 
language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illus- 
trated the reign of Theo- ^ . . 

dosius, G regory Nazianzen i^op 

was distinguished by the ^ 
talents of an eloquent 
preacher ; the reputation of miraculous 
gifts added weight and dignity to the 
monastic virtues of Martin of Tours ; * 
but the palm of episcopal vigour and 
ability was justly claimed by the in- 
trci)id Ambrose.® Ho was descended 
li'om a noble family of Romans, his 
father had exercised the important 
office of Prji'torian prefect of Gaul ; and 
the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal educatv.ii, attained 
in the regular gradation of civil hon- 
ours, the station of consular of Liguria, 
a province which included the Imperial 
residence of Milan. At the age of 
thirty -four, and before he had received 
the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to 
his own surprise, and to that of the 
world, was suddenly transformed from 
a governor to an archbishop. Without 
the least mixture, as it is said, of art 
or intrigue, the wholb body of the people 

1 The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues 
concerning liis miracles, contain facts adapted 
to the grossest barbarism, in a style not 
unworthy of the Augustan age. So natural 
is the alliance between good taste and good 
sense that 1 am always astonished by this con» 
trast. 

^ The short and superficial Life of St. Am- 
brose, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendix ad 
edit. Benedict, p. i.-xv.) has the merit ot 
original evidence. Tillemont (Mem. Eodm. 
tom. X. p. 78-806) and the Benedictine editoni 
(p. xxxi.-lxiii.), have laboureil with their usual 
diligence. 
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iin&)amously sorluted him with the to instil into the mind of her son. Jm. 
episcopal title ; the concord and per- tina was persuaded that a Roman ein- 
scveraiicc of their acclamations were peror might claim in his own dominions 
ascribed to a preternatural impr.lse ; the public exercise of his rtdigioa ; and 
an<l the reluctant inagistriite wjis com- she proposed to the archbishop, as a 
pcilcd to undertake a sitjritual ollice moderate and reasonable concession, 
for whtch he was nut ]»i'c])arcd by the th.it he should resign the use of a single ^ 
habits and occupations of his former church, cither iu the city or suburbs of 
life. J3ut the active force of his genius Alilaii. liut the conduct of Ambrose 
soon qualified him to exercise, tvith yeal was governed by very different prin- 
aiul* prudence, the duties of Ids cede- cipics. * The palaces of the earth 
siastical jurisdii-tion ; and while he might indeed belong to Cffisar, but the 
dieorfully rtmoiinced tlic vain and churches were the houses of God, and 
splcndi<l trappings of temporal great- within the limits of his diocese he 
ness, he coudesciciided, ft*r the good of himself as the lawful successor of the 
the church, to direct th(i conscience of apostles, was tlio only minister of God. 
the emperors and to control the Kdmm- Tlic privileges of Christianity, temporal 
isi.ration of the canpiro. (iratian loved as well as spiritual, were confined to 
and revered him as a fallicr ; and the the true believers ; and the mind of 
elaborate treatise on the taitli of the Ambrose was satisfied that bis own 
'J’riuity wfis designed for the instruction theological opinions were the standard 
of the" young prince. After his tragic of truth and orthodoxy. The arch* 
death, at a time when the Empress bishop, who refa8(‘d to hold any con- 
Justiua trembled for her own safety fcrenc(‘ or negotiation with the in- 
aiul for that of her son Valeiitiniaii, struments of Satan, decl.'ircd, with 
the archbishop of Milan was dispjitclrcd modest firmness, his resolution to die a 
oil t%vo different embassies to tlic court martyr rathei* than to yield to the 
of Treves. He exercised, with equal impious sacrilege ; and Justina, who ro- 
tinnness and dexterity, the powers of sented the refusal as an act of insolence 

. . ... , t ..r. 1 1 1 .n? 


'loqucncc - 

lion of Maximus, and to protect the public devotions on the approaching 
p(;.icB of It.'iJy.^ Ambrose ha<l devoted festival of Easter, Ambrose w.as or- 
h is life and his abilities to the service dered to .appear before the council. He 
of the church. Wealth -was the object obeyed the suminons with the respect 
of his contempt ; he had renounced his of a faithful subject, but he was fol- 
private patrimony ; and he sold, with- lowed, without Ids consent, by an in- 
out hesitation, tlic con8ecr.ated plate for numerable people. They pressetl with 
tile rochunption of captives. The clergy impetuous zeal against the gates of the 
;wid people of Milan were attached i>alace ; and the .allrighted mmisters of 
their archbishop; and he deserved the Valcntiniaii, instead of pronouneing a 
esteem, without soliciting the favour, sentoiiee of exile on the archbishop of 
or apprchemling tHe displeasure, of liis Milan, hunihly requested that he would 
feeble sovereigns. interpose his authority to protect the 

The government of Italy, and of the person of the emperor, and to restore 
\'Oung emperor, naturally tlie trarujuillity <'f the capital. But 
jSiSoS^? devolved to his mother the promisi s which Ambrose received 

** and communicated, were soon violated 


the Einpresg 
Justina 


w ' 0111 a 11 of 
l>iit 


Justina, a 
beauty ami spirit, 
whe, in the midst ot an ortliodox people, 
had. the misfortune of professing tl 
Arian heresy, ivhich she endeavoured 

^ Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiy. p. 
8S8-891) gives the emperor a very spirited aq- 
count of his own embassy. 


* liis own representation of his principles 
and conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx. xxi. xxii. p. 
b.V2-SS0), >s one of tlio curious monuments of 
rcclcsiastical antupiity. It contains two letters 
to his sister Marcellina, with a petition to 
Valeutinian, and t)ie surmeu de non 
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by a perfidious court, and during six of 
the most solemn days which Christian 
piety has set apart for tlie exercise of 
religion, the city was agitated by the 
irregular convulsions of tumult and 
fanaticism. The olficcrs of tlie house- 
hold were directed to prepare, first, 
the Portian, and afterwards the new 
Basilica^ for the immediate reception 
of the emperor and his mother. The 
splendid canopy and hangings of the 
royal scat were arranged in the custom- 
ary manner, but it was found necessary 
to defend them by a strong guard from 
the insults of tijo populace, 'fhe Arian 
ecclesiastics w lio vejiturcd to show 
themselves in the streets, were exposed 
to the most iminiiicnt uanger of their 
lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit 
and reputation of rescuing his personal 
enemies from the bands of the enraged 
multitude. 

iiut while he laboured to restrain the 
effects of their zeal, the piitlietic vehein- 
enco of his sermons continue llyinilanicd 
the angry and seditious temper of the 
people of Milan. The characters of 
Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of 
Hcrodias, were indecently applied to 
the mother of the emj^eror, and her 
desire to obtain a church for the Ariaiis, 
was compared to the most cruel perse- 
cutions which Christianity had endured 
under the reign of Paganism. The 
measures of the court served only to 
expose the magnitude of the evil. A 
fine of two hundred pounds of cold was 
imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers ; an order 
was signified in the name of the em- 
peror, to all the officers and inferior 
servants of the courts of justice, that 
during the continuance of the public 
disorders, they should strictly confine 
themselves to their houses ; and the 
minisiers of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed that the most respectable 
part of the citizens of Milan was at- 
tached to the cause of their archbi.sho]>. 
He was again solicited to restore peace 
to his country, by a timely compliance 
with the will of his sovereign. The 
reply of Ambrose was couched in tlie 
most humble and respectful terms, 
which might, however, be interpreted 


aa a serious declaration of civil war. 
**HiB life and fortune were in the hands 
of the emperor ; but he would never be- 
tray the church of Christ, or degrade 
the dignity of the episcopal character. 
In such a cause he was prepared to 
suffer whatever the malice of the^demon 
could inflict ; and he only wished to die 
in the presence of his faithful flock, and 
at the foot of the altar ; had not 
contributed to excite, but it wtis in-the 
power of God alone to appease the rage 
of the people ; he deprecated thu scenes 
of blood and confusion, which were 
likely to ensue ; and it was his fervent 
prayer that ho iniglit not survive to be- 
hold tVie min of a flourishing city, and 
perhaps Uie desolation of all Italy.*” 
The obstinate bigotry of Justina would 
have endangered the empire of her son, 
if ill this contest with tlie church and 
people of Milan she could have de- 
peiuletl on the active obedience of the 
troops of the palaccj. A large body of 
Gotlis had marched to occupy the 
Badliaty which was the object of the 
dispute ; and it might be expected, from 
the Arian principles and barbarous 
manners of these foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any 
scruples in the execution of the most 
sanguiinary orders. 'J'hey were encoun- 
tered on the sacred tliresil*i')ld by the 
archbishop, who, thundering against 
them a sentence of excommunication, 
asked them, in the tone of a father and 
a master, whether it was to invade the 
house of God that they hfid implored 
the hospitable protection of the re- 
public? The 8usx>enso of the barbarians 
allowed some hours for a more effectual 
negotiation ; and the empress was per- 
suaded, by the advice of her wisest 
counsellors, to leavo the Catholics in 
possf^ssion of all the churches of Milan, 
and to dissemble, till a more convenient 
seiison, her intentions of revenge. The 

3 lleti; liad a Biuiilar message from the queen, 
to request ihu^ he would appease the tumult of 
Paris. It was no longer in his power, iStc. A 
quoi j’ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous 
imaginer de respect, de douleur, de regret, et 
de soumission, &c. (Momoircs, tom. i. p. 140.) 
Certainly I do not compare either the causes or 
the men, yet the coadjutor himself had soma 
ides (p. 84) of imitating St. Ambrose. 
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mother of Valentinian could never for- 
give the triumph of Ambrose ; and 
royal youth uttered a passionate ex- 
clamation, that his o\A'n servants were 
ready to betray him into the hands of 
an inso^iit priest. • 

The laws of the empire, some of 
which were inscribed with the name of 
Valentinian, still condenmed the Arian 
heresy, and seemed to excuse \he re- 
iistancu of the Catholics. By tlie iii- 
ftuenco of Justina, an edict of toleration 
was promulgated in all the provinces 
which were sii])ject to the court of 
MiLi’i ; the free exercise of their religion 
w.is granted to those who professe^l the 
faitli of Bimini ; and the emperor de- 
elar(Ml that all persons w'lio should in- 
fringe this sacred and salutary constitu- 
tion, should be ca])itally punished as 
the enemies of the public i)eace.* The 
character and language of the arch- 
bisliop of Milan may justify the sus- 
picjon that his conduct soon aflbrded a 
reasonable ground, or at least a specious 
preUmee, to the Arian ministers, who 
watched the opportunity of surprising 
him ill some act of disobedience to a 
law which he strangely represents as a 
law of blood Jind tyranny. A sentence 
of easyainl honourable banishment was 
pronounced, wliich enjoined Ambro.se 
to depart f]^m Milan without delay, 
whilst it permitted him to choose the 
place of his exile, and the numlier of 
his companions. But the authority of 
the saints, wlio have preached and 
practised the maxims of passive loyalty, 
appeared to Ambrose of leas moment ^ 
than the extreme and pressing danger | 
of the church. He boldly refused to 
obey, and his refusal was sujiported by j 
the unanimous consent of his faithful ' 
people.® They guarfled by turns the 
person of their archbishop ; the gates of 
the cathedral and the episcopal palace 
were strongly secured ; and the Im- 
perial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the at- 
tack of that impregnable fortress. Tlie 

I Sozomen alone (1. vii. c. IS) throws this 
luminouf fact into a dark and perplexed nar- 
rative. 

3 Excubabat piaplebsinecolesia, mori parata 
epm episcopo suo . . . Nob, adhuo frigidi, ux- 
citabamur tamen oivitate attonit4 atquu tur- 
betk. AufnutlQ. CoQfeaBion. 1. ix. c. 7 


numerous poor, who had been relieved 
by the liberality of Ambrose, embraced 
the fair occasion of signalizing their 
zeal and gratitude ; and as the patience 
of the mnltitinle iniglit have beem ex- 
hausted by the length and uniformity 
of iu»cfcurnal vigils, he prudently intro- 
duced into the church of Miliiii the use- 
ful institution of a loud and regular 
psalmody. While he maintained tliis 
arduous contest, he was instructed by a 
dream to open tlie earth in a place wdiere 
the remains of two martyrs, (lervasius 
and Trotasius, ‘ had licen deposited 
above three liiindrofl years. Tmiuedi- 
ately ujid<*r the pavement of tlie church 
two perfect slielctons were found,® with 
the heaiis s(‘paraled from their bodies, 
and a pientiiul eiliisioii of blood. The 
Jioly relies were presented in solemn 
pomp to the veneration of the people, 
and every circumstanee of this fortunate 
discovery was ad mil ably mlaptcd to 

{ iromote the designs of Ambrose. The 
lones of the martyrs, their blood, their 
garments, were supposed to contain a 
healing power ; and tlie preternatural 
inllucnce was eoiniuunicatcd to the 
most ilistant objects w ithout losing any 
part of it.s original virtue. The extra- 
ordinary cure of a blind man, 3 and the 
reluctant confessions of several demo- 
niacs, appeared to justify the faith and 
sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of 
those miracles is attested by Ambrose 
himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and 

1 Tillcmont, Mein. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 78, 498. 
Many churches in Italy, (laul, &c., were dedi- 
catud to these unknown martyrs of wliom St. 
(icrvai'^e seems tt) have been more fortunate 
than his companion. 

2 Invenimus miras magnitudinis viros duos, 
lit prisca ictus ferebat. tuni ii. Epist. xxii. p. 
875 'I’he size of these skeletons was fortun- 
ately, or skilfully, suiteil to the popular pre- 
jiultce of the gradual (U>evea.so of the human 
stature, which has prevailed in every age since 
the time of Homer. 

Grandiai]ue efTossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

3 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875 Au- 
gii-stin. ronfcR. 1. ix. e. 7j do Civttat. Dei. 1. 
xxii. c. 8. raulin in Vita bt. Aiidwos. c. 14, 
in vVpucnd. liondict. p. 4. The blind man 
name was Severus. he touched the holy gar- 
ment, recovered his sight, an ' ilevoted the re.st 
of his life (at least twenty-five years'! to the 
servici! of the church. 1 should recommend 
this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove 
the worship gf rcUcs, as well as the Niccu^ 
creed. 
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by Ais proselyte, the celebrated Augiis- 
iiii, who at that time professed the art 
of rhetoric in Milan. Tlie reason of the 
present ago may possibly ajiprove the 
incredulity of Jiistina and her Arian 
court, who derided the theatrical re- 
presentations which were exhibited by 
the contrivance, and at the expense, of 
the archbishop.^ Their efiect, liow- 
ever, on the minds of the people w;is 
rapid and irresistible ; an<l the feeble 
sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
tocontcinl willi the favourite of heaven. 
The powers likewise of the earth inter- 
posed in the defence of Ambrose : the 
disinterested advice of Theodo.sius m^is 
the genuine result of piety and frieml- 
ship, and the mask of religious zeal 
concealed the hostile and ambitious 
designs of the tyrant of Ihiul.- 

The regin of Maximus might have 

Maxittuain- ended in peace and pro- 

\*»deBitaiy. could he have con- 

tented hinij>elf with the possession of 
three ample countiu's, Avhirli now con - 
stitnc the three ino.^t lioun‘'hing king- 
doms of ino<lo:n Jliit the 

aspiring usurp( r, who^e sordid amlution 
was not dignibcd by i he love of glory 
and of arms, considi.rcd ins actual forces 
as the instnimcnts only of his future 
greatneso ; and his success was tlie im- 
mediate cause of Ins destruction. 1’he 
W'ealth uliieli he <,xt(jrtcd^ fi(»m the 
0 ]ipr(isscd ]n’ovinoes of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, was employed in levying juid 
maintaining a formidable army of bar- 
barians, collected for the most part from 
the fiercest nations of Germany. The 
conquest of Italy was the object of his 
hopes and preparations ; and he secretly 
meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, 
whose government was abhorred and 
flcspised by his Catholic subjects. But 
as Maximus wished to occupy without 
resistance the passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfidious smiles, Dom- 

1 Paulin, in Vit. St. Atnbrore. c. fi, in Append. 
TJcnudict. p. 6. 

- Tillcinont, Mem. Eccles. tom. x. p. 190 
750. He partially allows Uie mediation of 
Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of 
Maximus, though it is attested by Prosper, 
h(;zoiiien, and Theodoret. 

■t The nu)deBt censure of Sulpicius (Pialog. 
iii. 15) inflicts a much deeper wound than the 
feeble declamation of Pacatus (xii. 86). 


ninus of Syria, the ambassador of Valun. 
♦iriiaii, aiul pressed him to accept t!i« 
aid of a considerable body of troops for 
tho servicti of a ramionian war. U'lia 
penetration of Ambrose ha<l discovered 
the snares , of an enemy luider the pro- 
fessions of friendship but tli^ Syrian 
Bomnimis was corrupted or deceived 
by the liberal favour of the court of 
Treves*; and the council of Milan obsti- 
nately re jected the suspicion of «l.inger 
with a blind coulidcuee, which was tho 
efiect not of courage hut of f6ar. 1'ho 
march of the auxiliaries was guided ]>y 
the ambassador, and they ivcre admitted 
witliout distrust into the fortresses of 
I the fAlps. But tlie crafty tyrant fol- 
I lowed with hasty and silent footstejis 
I in the rear ; and as he diligently inter- 
<!epted all intelligence of his motions, 
the gh‘am of armour, and the dust ex- 
cited by the tioops of cavalry, first 
aniK/iinced the hostile approach of a 
strangiT to the gates of Milan. Jn this 
CAtreinity, Justina and her sou might 
accuse their own imprudence and the 
pcGidious aits of Maximus; hut they 
wante<l time, and force, and resolution, 
to stami against the Gauls and Germans, 
either in the field or within the walls of a 
large and disaffected city. Flight was 
their only hope, Aquileia their only 
refuge ; and as Maximus ssow display eil 
his genuine character, the brother of 
Gratian might expect tho same tate 
from the luuicls oi the same assassin. 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; 
and if tho wise archbishop refusc»l a 
dangerous and criminal connection w ith 
the usurper, he might indirectly contri- 
bute to the success of his arms by incul- 
cating from the pulpit the duty of 
resignationt, rather than that of resis- 
tance. * The unfortunate J ustina reached 
Aquileia in safety ; but she distrusted 
the strength of the fortifications ; she 
dreaded the event of a siege ; and she 
resolved to implore the protection of 
the great Theodosius, whose power and 
virtue were celebrated in all the coun- 
1 Esto tutior adversus hominem, pads in- 
volucro tegentem, was the wise caution oJ 
Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891X after his return from 
his second embassy. 

Baronius (a.i>. 887, No. 68) applies to this 
season of public distress some of the penitential 
sermons of the archbishop 
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trtes of the West. A vessel was secretly 
provided to transport the Imperiat 
family ; tliey embarked with precipita- 
tion in one of the obscure harbours of 
Vciietiaor Istria, traversed the whole 
extent of the lluilriatic and ^boniau seas, 
turn (id the extreme promontory of 
Veloponnesus, and after a long but suc- 
cesslul navigation, reposed themselves 
in tl^ I)ort of Thessalonica. All the 
Flight of subjects of 'V^alentinian 

VaiatttiniM. deserted the cause of a 
prince who, by his abdication, had ab- 
solved them from the duty of allcgiaiuje ; 
and if the little city of /Kinona, on the 
verge of Italy, had not presumed to 
stop the career of his inglorious victory, 
Maximus would have obtained, without 
a struggle, the solo possession of the 
Western Empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to 
the palace of Constanti- 
®^arnu noplc, Tlieodosius had 

cauKo of vaien- gome unkiiowu reasoiis to 
“ ' fix their residence at 
Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not 
proceed from contempt or iiidilferonce, 
as he speedily made a visit to tJiat city 
accompanied by the greatest part of his 
court and senate. After the first tender 
expressions of friendsliip and sympathy, 
the pious emperor of the East gently 
admonished ^ustina that the guilt of 
lieresy was sometimes punislied in this 
world as well as in the next ; and that 
the public profession of the Niccue faith 
w'ould bo the most cfiQcacious step to 
promote the restoration of her son, by 
the satisfaction which it must occasion 
both on earth and in heaven. The 
momentous question of peace or war 
was referred by Theodosius to the de- 
liberation of his council ; an!l the argu- 
ments which might be alleged on the 
side of honour and justice had acquired, 
since the death of Gratian, a consiaeralilc 
degree of mlditional weight. The ])er- 
Bceution of the Imperial family, to which 
Theodosius himself bad been indebted 
for his fortune, was now ng%Tavated by 
recent and repeated injuries. Neither 
oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and 
the delay of vioorous and decisive 
measures, instead of prolonging the 


blessings of peace, would expose 11 10 
Eastern Empire to the danger of a 
hostile invasion. The barbarians wi\o 
had passed the Danube, had lately as- 
sumed the character of soldiers and 
subjects, but thcii native fierceness w^as 
yet untamed ; and the operations of a 
war w'hich would exercise their valour 
and diminish their numbers, niiglit 
tend to relieve the provinces from an 
intolerable oppression. Notwithstand- 
ing these specious and solid reasons 
w Inch wore approved by a majority of 
the eoiuicil, Theodosius still iiesitated 
whether he should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit 
any terms of reconciliation ; and liis 
magnanimous character was not dis- 
graced by tile apprehensions which he 
lelt for the safety of his infant sons, and 
the w'elfare of liis exhausted people. 
In this moment of anxious doubt, while 
the fate of the Homan world depended 
on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms of the ErincessGalla most pow'cr- 
full}^ pleaded the cause of her brother 
Valcntinian.’ The heart of Theodosius 
w’as softened by the tears of lieauty, 
his afreotions were insensibly engaged 
by the graces of youth and innocence ; 
tiie art of Justina managed and directed 
the im))ulse of passion, and the celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials W'as the assur- 
ance and signal of the civil w^ar. The 
unfoeliiig critics, who conshler e\ery 
amorous w'eakness as an indelible stain 
on the memory of a great and orthodox 
emperor, are inclined on this occasion 
to dispute the suspicious evidence of 
the historian Zosimiis. For my own 
part, 1 shall frankly confess that 1 ans 
willing to find, or even to seek, in ilie 
revolutions of the world, some traces of 
tlie mild and tender sen tiui cuts of 
domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can 
distinguish, with pecailiar complacency, 
a gentle hero, who may be supposed to 

J The flight of Valentinian, and the love of 
Theodosius for his sister, are related by Zosl- 
mua (J. iv. j). 20;i, 20*4). Tillpmont produces 
home weak and ambiguous evidence to anti-date 
the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des 
£ini>ereur6, tom. v. p. 740), and consequently 
to refute ces contes deZosime, qul seroient trop 
contraires a la pidtd de Th^odos, , 
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receive Mb armour from the hands of 
love. The alliance of the Persian king 
was secured by the faith of treaties ; 
the martial barbarians were persuaded 
to follow the Btan<lard, or to respect tlie 
frontiers, of an active and liberal uioii- 
arch ; and the dominions of Theodosius, 
from tlie Kupliratos to the Hadriatic, 
resounded with tlic preparations of war 
both by land and s<ia. The skilful dis- 
position of the forces of tlie Kastsoeincd 
to multiply their numbers and distracted 
the attention of Maximus, lie had 
reason to fear that a chosen body of 
troops, under the command ol the in- 
trepid Arbogastes, would direct tlieir 
march along the banks of the Danube, 
and boldly penetrate through the 
Rinetian provinces into the centre of 
Gaul. A powerful licet w'as equipped 
in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, 
with an apparent design, that as soon 
as the passage had been opened by a 
naval victory, Valentinian and Ids 
mother shou]^! land in Italy, proceed 
without delay to Rome, and occupy the 
majestic seat of religion and empire. 
In the meanwhile, U'heodosius himself 
advanced at the head of a bravo and 
disciplined army to encounter his iiu- 
worthy rival, who, after the siege of 
iEmona,* had fixed his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of Pau- 
nonia, strongly fortified by the broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans who still remembered 
Defeat and resistance and 

death of successive resources of the 

tyrant Magnen tins, might 
prepare themselves for the labours of 
three bloody campaigns. But the con- 
test with his successor, who like him 
had usurped the throne of the West, 
was easily decided in the term of two 
months,* and within the space of two 
hundred miles. The superior genius of 
the emperor of the East might jircvail 
over the feeble Maximus, who, in this 
important crisis, showed himself desti- 
tute of military skill or personal courage ; 
but the abilities of Tiieodosius were 
seconded by the advantage which he 

1 See IJodefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, 
Old. Theodos. tom. i. p. cxix. 

* iKmonoh, Lsybach. Siscia, SciBzek.~M. 


possessed of a numerous and actite 
Rivalry. The Huns, the Alani, and 
after their example the Goths them- 
selves, were fojinod into squadrons of 
aroliors, who fought on liorsehack, and 
confoundodi tlie steady valou^ of the 
(Links and Genn.ins by the rapid 
motions of a 'Jartar war. After the 
fatignc^of a long march in the heat of 
summer, they apurred their foaming 
horses into the waters of the Save, swam 
the river in the presence of the enemy, 
and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on 
the opposite side. Marcel Imus, the 
tyrant’s hpotlier, advanced to support 
them with the select cohorts, which 
were considered as tlie hope ami strength 
of the army. The action, which had 
been intormptc'd by the ajiproaeh of 
night, was renewed in the morning ; and 
after a sharp conflict, the surviving 
remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maxi- 
mus threw down their arms at the feet 
of the eon(|Ueror. Without suspending 
Ills march to receive the loyal acclama- 
tions of the citizens of iEinona, Thco 
aosiiis pressed forward to terminate 
the war by the ileatli or captivity of his 
rival, W'ho lied before him with the dili- 
gence of fear. From the summit of the 
Julian Alps ho descended with such 
incredible speed into the plain of Italy, 
that he reached Aquileiaon the evening 
of the first day ; and Maximus, who 
found himself encompassed on all sides, 
had scarcely time to shut the gates of 
the city. But the gates could not long 
resist the effort of a victorious enemy ; 
and the despair, the disaffection, the 
indifference of the soldiers and people, 
hastened the downfall of the wretched 
Maximus. *He w’as dragged from his 
throne, riulcly strfpped of the Imperial 
ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and 
the jiurple slippers, and conducted like 
a malefactor to the camp and presence 
of Theodosius, at a place about three 
miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of 
the emperor was not intended to insult, 
and he showed some disposition to pity 
and forgive the tyrant of the West, who 
had never been his personal enemy, and 
was now become the object of his con« 
tempt. Our avuioathy is the roost 
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foAsibly excited by the miafortiines to^| 
which we arc exposed ; and the apectiicle 
of a proud competitor, now pi'ostrate at 
his feet, could not fjiilof producing very 
serious and solemn thoughts in the mind 
of the victorious emperor. • ilut tlie 
feeble emotion of involuntary pity was 
checked by his regard for public justice 
and the memory of dratian ; apd he 
abandoned the victim to the pious zeal 
of the soldiers, who drew him out of the 
Imperial ^^resence, and instantly sepa- 
rated his head from his body. The 
intelligence of his defeat and death was 
received with sincere or w'cll -dissembled 
joy; his son Victor, on whom he, had 
conferred the title of Augustus, died by 
the order, perhaps by the hand, of the 
bold Arbogastes ; and all the military 
plans of Theodosius were successfully 
executed. When he had thus ter- 
minated the civil war, with less difficulty 
and bloodshed than he might naturally 
expect, ho employed the winter months 
of his residence at Milan to restore the 
state of the afilietod provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the 
example of Constantine and Constantins, 
his triumphal entry into the ancient 
capital of the Roman Umpire.* 

The orator, who may be silent without 
virtue* of ganger, may praise wdth- 

Theodosiiu. dilliculty and without 

reluetance,® and posterity will confess 
that the character of Theodosius^ might 
furnish the subjectof a sine - t ? and ample 

1 Besides the hints which may be gathered 
from chronicles and ecclesiastical history, 
Zosimus (1. iv. p. 259-207), Orosius (1. vii. c. 
and racatus(in Panegyr. Vet. xii. SO-17), supply 
the loose and scanty materials of this civil war. 
Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl, p. 9r-*2, 9f>S) darkly 
alludes to the well-known events of a magazine 
Burinised, an action at Petovio, n '’Sicilian, per- 
haps a naval victory, &«. Ausonius (p. 2r.(i, 
edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and 
good fortune of Aquileia. 

y Quam prormitum laudare princii)em, tarn 
tutum siluisse de principe (Pacat. in Paiicgyr. 
Vet. xii. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a 
native of Gaul, pronounced this oration at 
Borne (A.n. 3S8). He was afterwards pMconsul 
of Africa ; and his friend Ausonius praises him 
as a poet, second only to Virgil. See Tiliemont, 
Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. v. p. 803. 

8 See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the 
younger Victor; the strokes are distinct, and 
the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatns 
la too vague, and Claudian always seems afraid 
•f fxaltlng the father above the son. 


panegyric. The w'i.sdom of his laws, 
and the success of his arms, rendered his 
administration respectabh! in the eyes 
both of his subjects and of his enemies, 
lie loved and pratJtised the virtues of 
domestic life, W'hicli sehlom hold their 
residence in the palaces of kings. 
Theodosius was chaste and temperate, 
he enjoyed without excess the sensual 
and social pleasures of the table, and 
the w'armth of his amorous passions 
was never diverted from their lawful 
objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender 
names of a faithful husband, an in- 
dulgent father ; his uncle was raised, 
by his alfectiouate esteem, to tlie rank 
of a second parent : Theodosius em- 
braced as bis own the children of his 
brother and sister, and the expressions 
of his regard were extended to the 
most distot and obscure branches of 
! Ilia numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from 
among those persons who, in the equal 
intercourse of private life, had appeared 
before his eyes without a mask ; the 
consciousness of personal and superior 
merit enabled him to despise the acci* 
dcntol distinction of the purple ; and ho 
proved by his conduct that he had for- 
gotten all the injuries, while ho most 
gratefully remembered all the favours 
and services, w'liich he bad received be- 
fore he ascended the thi'oiieof the Roman 
Empire. The serious or lively tone of 
his conversation was adapted to the 
age, the rank, or the character of his 
subjects, whom lie admitted into his 
society, and the afliibility of his manners 
displayed the image of his mind. 
Theodosius respected the simplicity of 
the good and virtuous ; every art, every 
talent of a useful or even of an inno- 
cent nature, was rewarded by his judi- 
cious liberality ; and except the heretics, 
whom he persecuted with implacable 
hatred, the diffusive circle of his bene- 
volence was circumscribed only by the 
limits of the human race. The govern- 
ment of a mighty empire may assuredly 
suffice to occupy the time and the abili- 
ties of a mortal; yet the diligent prince, 
without aspiring to the unsuitable re- 
putation of profound leaming, alwayi 
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iHis j vojI some mometiis of his leisure 
tor liu* iiistruotivo iimuserneijt of read- 
i.i,/,. iliJitory, which cnlari^ud liis ex- 
|). t loii' c, was ilia favourite study. The 
aiiuais ot Home, in the [>urioil of 

eleven humlrcd years, i)re.soiitcd him 
with a various and .splendid picture of 
human life ; and it has been par- 
ticuiarly observed that wdionever he 
jicnisod tlic cruel acts of Ciiina, of 
iMariiis, or ol Sylla, ho warmly ex- 
pressed Ills f'cncrous detestation of those 
enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
disinteresteil opinion of past events was 
usefully applied as the rule of his own 
action.-. ; .ind 'riieodosius has deserved 
the singular commendation that his 
virtues always seemed to expand with 
his fortune ; the season of his pro- 
sperity was that of his moderation, and 
iiiS elemeuey appeared the most con- 
.spjcuou.'5 after the danger and success 
of the oival war. The Moorish guards 
of the tyrant iiad been massacred in the 
first heat of the victory, and a small 
number of the most obnoxious criminals 
sullered the punishment of the law. 
Jiut the emperor sho\ved himself much 
more attentive to relieve the innocent 
than to chastise the guilty. The op* 
pressed subjects of the West, who would 
have deemed themselves happy in the 
rc.storation of tlieir lands, were as- 
tonishetl to receive a sum of money 
equivalent to their losses ; and the 
lih<*rality of the conqueror supported 
tlic aged mother, and educated tlie or- 
phan daughters ol Maximus.’ A char- 
acter thus accomplishe<l, miglit almost 
excuse Llui extravagant supposition of 
the orator Pae.itus, that if the elder 
Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stem republican would 
abjure, at the feet of Theodosiins, his 
hatred of kings, and ingeniously con- 
fess that such a monarch was the most 
faithful guardian of the happiness and 
dignity of the lioman people. “ 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder 
of the njpiiblic must have discerned two 
essential imperfections which might, 
perhaps, have abated his recent love of 

1 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 955. Pacatua, 
from the want of skill or of oouiage, omits this 
fUnioiu droumstanoe. 

3 Pecat. InPanecyr. Vet. xiL 20. 


despotism. The virtuous mind of Tlieo- 
dosius w'as often relaxed Fault* of 

by indolence,’ and it Tbeodottu*. 
was sometimes inliamed by passion.” 
In the pursuit of an important oV^joct, 
his active courage was capa[)le of the 
most vigorous exertions ; but as soon as 
the design was accomplished, or the 
dangqr w as surmounted, the hero sunk 
into iriglorio»;3 repose, and forgetful 
that the tinu of a prince is the pro- 
perty of liis people, resigned, himself to 
the enjoyment of the innocent but 
trifling pleasures of a luxurious court. 
The natural disposition of Theodosius 
wa^ hasty and choleric ; and in a station 
where none could resist, and few would 
dissuade the fatal consequence of his 
resentment, the humane monarch was 
justly alarmed by the cousciousness of 
his infirmity, and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to sup- 
press or regulate the intemperate sallies 
of passion, and the success of his efforts 
enhanced the merit of his clemency. 
But the painful virtue which claims the 
merit of victory is exposed to the danger 
of defeat ; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act 
of cruelty which would stain the annals 
of Nero or Boinitian. Within the space 
of tliroc >ears, the inconsistent historian 
of Theodosius must relaCb the generous 
pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and 
the inhuman massacre of the people of 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inbabi- 
tan ts of An tioch was never The ledition 
sati.sficd with their own of Antioch, 
situation, or with the character and 
conduct of their successive sovereigns. 
The Arian subjects of Theodosius de- 
plored thd loss of their churches ; and 
a.s three rival 'bishops disputed the 

1 Zesinms, 1. iv. p. 271, 272. His partial evi- 
dence i» marked by an air of candour and truth, 
lie observes these vicissitudes of sloth and 
activity, not as a vice, but as a singularity in 
the character of Theodosius. 

’-i This choleric temper is acknowledged and 
excused by Victor. Sed habes (says Ambrose, 
in decent and manly language, to his sovereisp/ 
naturae Impetum, quern si quit lenire velit, dto 
vertes ad mlsericordlam ; si quis stimulet, in 
magis ezsuscitas, ut eum revocare viz possla 
(tom. ii. Epist. li. p. Q08X Theodosius (Claud. 
In iv. Cons. Hon. 266, &&) oihorts his son to 
modeiato his anger. 
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tifrone of Antioch, the suntcnco wliirh 
(irciiicd ‘their pretenaioria excited the 
itmi /mirs of the two uiisucceHaful coii- 
j/rt-^;ilions. The cxi'^ciicies of the ( jolhic 
w.tr, !Uid the inevitahic expense that 
;Lcci)inpiipied tlio coiiclu.sifc.*ii or the 
peace, had constrained the emperor 
to a;^g^v^to the weight of tlie puhlic 
iuijKiSitions ; and the pmvinces y.l A-ia. 
as tlj^y had not hecii involved in th*) 
distress, were tlui less inclined to t;on- 
tribute tP the relief of Knropc. 'riuj 
auspicious period now iii)i'rt>aclu*d of 
the tenth year of Ids reign ; a tescival 
more grateful to tJie aijldiers, who re- 
ceived a liberal donative, than U\ the 
sulijects, whose voluntary ollcrings had 
been long since converted into an ex- 
traordinary and oppressive buideii. 
The edicts of taxation interrupted the 
repose and pleasures of Antiocli ; and 
the tribunal (jf the magistrate was be- 
sn ^ed by a su]>piiaiit crowtl, w'ho, in 
j'.uiietic but at first in respectful 
iaijgii.ige. solieite.d the redress of their 
grieviuiecs. 'riiey were gradually in- 
censed by the pride of their haughty 
rulers, who treated their ooinplaints as 
a eriuiinal resistance; their satiric d 
wit degenerated into ahaip and angry 
invectives; and frun the subordinate 
jxivvers of government, the invectives 
of the people inscnsihly rone to attack 
the sacred character of the empciror 
liimsclf. Their fury, provoked by a 
feeble opposition, discharged itself ou 
the images of the Imperial family, 
which were erected as objects of public 
veneration, in the most conspicuous 
places of the city. Tlie statues of 
Theodosius, of his father, of his wife 
Flaccilla, of his two sons, Aroadius and 
Honorius, were insolently thl:own down 
from their pedestals, ’broken in pieces, 
or dragged with contempt through the 
streets ; and the indignities which were 
offered to the representations of Impe- 
rial majesty, sufficiently declared tlie 
impious and treasonable wishes of tlio 
populace. The tumult was almost im- 
mediately suppressed by the arrival of 
a body of archers ; and Antioch had 
leisure to reflect on the nature and 
odnsequenoes of her crime. ‘ According 

i Tlie ChrtofciMMi aod Pagans agreed in be- 


to the duty of his office, the govemof 
of tlie province disparclicd a faith ml 
narrative of the wiiolc transaction 
while the trcmhling citi/.cns entrusted 
the confession of their crime, and the 
assurances of their repentance to thtj 
zeal of h'laviaii their bislioj), and to tlio 
(‘loijiieucc of tbc senator Hilarius, the 
fruiiid and most probably the disciple 
of bibauius, w'liosc genius on tins 
iiielanclioly occasion was not uxclc's 
to his country.' Ibit the two ca]>it.!lh, 
Antioch tiiid ( Jonstaut iiio]>l'’, were sep- 
arated by the distance, ot eight hundred 
miles ; and nutw'ithstaudiiig the dili- 
gence of tlie Imperial po.sts, the guilty 
city was severely jiaiiislicd by a long 
and drea<lfid interval of suspense. 
Kvery rumour agitati d the hopes and 
fears ot the. Aiitioeluans, ami they licanl 
with terror that their sovereign, <^\aK- 
perated by the insult which had been 
oilered to bis own statiujs, and imu’e 
especially to those ot his bclovctl wjt<*, 
ha<l rosolveil to level with the grotiml 
the oiiondmg city, and to rna.-'S.icr'*, 
without distinction of ago or sox, tiie 
cnimiial inh ihitants, ‘‘ many of whom 
were actually driven, by their appre- 
hensions, to seek a refuge in the moun- 
t'diis of Syria, and the adjacent desert. 
At Icugtli, twenty-four days after the 
Sedition, tlie general Hellebicus, and 
Ciesariits, master of the offices, declared 
the will of the emperor, and the sent- 
ence of Antioch. That proinl capital 
was degraded from the rank of a city ; 
and the metropolis of the blast, stripped 
of its lands, its privileges, and its 
revenues, was subjected, under the hu- 
miliating denomination of a vilhige, to 
the jurisdiction of Lfiodicea. ^ Tlie hat! is, 

lloving that the sedition of Antioch w-ts 
excited by the demons. A gif'antic woiimn 
(says Sozoineu, 1. vii. c. 23) paradeil the streots 
with a scourge in her hand. An old man (says 
Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 3i)()) transformed iiims^f 
into a youth, then a boy, &c. 

^ Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous ac- 
count (1. IV. p. 258, 259) is certainly mistaken 
in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. 
Ills own orations fix him at Antioch. 

^ Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Venet.) de- 
clares that under such a reign, the fear of a 
massacre was groundless and absurd, especially 
in the emperoPs absence ; for his presence, ac- 
cording to the eloquent slave, might have givea 
a sanction to the most bloody acts. 

3 Laodicea, on the sea coast, sixty-five milee 
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iho circus, and the theatres were shut; 
aiul that every source of plenty and 
I)U!asure might at the same time be 
iijtercej)teil, the distribution of corn 
was abolished by the severe instructions 
of Theodosius. His commisbioners then 
proceeded to imiuirc into the guilt of 
individuals ; of those who had perpe- 
trated, and of those who had not 
jirevcmted, the destruction of the sacred 
statues. The tribunal of llellcbicus 
and Cajsarius, eueompassed with armed 
soldiers, U’as el ected m 4ihc midst of the 
Forum. Tlie noblest and most wealthy 
of tlic oiti/ens of Antioch appeared be- 
fore them in chains ; the examination 
was assisted liy the use of torture, and 
their seutcuicc W'as pronounced or sus- 
pended according to the juitgment of 
these extraordinaiy magistrates. The 
houses of the criminals were exposed 
to sale, their wives ami children were 
suddenly reduced from allluenec and 
luxury to the most abject distress, 
and a bloody execution w'as expected 
to conclude the horrors of a ilay,* which 
the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent 
Chrysostom, has represented as a lively 
image of the last and universal judg- 
ment of the w'orld. Jhit the ininist* rsof 
Tlicodosius pcrformcil with reluctance 
the cruel task which had been assigned 
them ; they dropped a gentle tear over 
the calamities of the people, and they 
listened with reverence to the pressing 
solicitations of the monks and hermits, 
W’ho descended in swarms from the 
mountains. Hellcbleus and Ca^sarius 
were pcrsiuidcd to wi*pcnd the execu- 
tion of their sentence ; and it w^as 
agreed that the former should remain 
at Antioch, while the latter returned 
with all possible speed to Constanti- 
nople ; and presumed once more to 

from Antioch (see Noris Epoch. S^^-lMaced 
Dissert, iii. p. 230). 'Phe Actiochiaiis were 
offended that the dependent city of Seleucia 
should presume to intercede for them. 

1 As the days of the tumult dupond on the 
movable feHtival of Easter, they can only be 
determined by the xircvious determination of 
the year. The year 8S7 has been preferred, 
after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, 
des. Emp. tout. v. p. 741-744) and Montfaucon 
(Chrysostom, tom. xlii. p. 105-110). 

Chrysostom opposes fAeir courage, which 
was not attended wit]^ much risk, to the cow- 
ard]^ flight of tbs Qynios. 


consult the will of his sovereign* The r© 
rfentmciit of Theodosius had already sub- 
sided ; the deputies of the clemency of 
people, 1 )otli the bishop and Ti»eodoBiuH. 
the orator, had obtained a favourable au- 
dience, aiuUhe reproaches of the emperor 
were the complaints of injured fAendship 
ratlier than tlie stern mcnacci^ yf pride 
and i)ower. A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of 
Antioch ; the prisoii-duors were tlirown 
open ; tiic senators, who despaired of 
their lives, recovered the po.ssession of 
their houses and estates ; and the 
capital of the J^ast was restored to the 
cnjoj'iuent of her ancient dignity and 
splcmluur. Tlicodosius condescended 
to praise the senate of Constantinople, 
w'ho had generously interceded for their 
distresseil brethren ; he rew'arded the 
eloquence of Hilarius with the govern- 
ment of ralestine ; and dismissed the 
bishop of Antioch with the warmest 
expressions of his respect and gratitude. 
A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Tlicodosius ; the applause 
of his subjects was ratified by the 
approbation of his owm heart ; and the 
emperor confessed that if the exercise 
of justice is the most important duty, 
the imlulgence of mercy is the most 
exquisite pleasure of a sovereign.* 

The sedition of Thessftionica is as- 
cribed to a more shame- „ 
ml cause and w'as prorluc- massacre of 
tivo of much more dread- 
ful consequences. That great city, the 
metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of 
the Cotldc war by strong fortifications 
and a numerous gariison. Botheric, 
the general of those troops, and, as it 
sliould seeAi from his name, a barbarian, 
liad among his slkves a beautiful boy, 
who excited the impure desires of one 

I Tlie sedition of Antioch is represented in 
a lively, and almost dramatic manner, by two 
oralurs, who had their respective shares of 
interest and merit. iSee Libanius (Orat. xiv, 
XV. p. SSt)-420, edit. Morel. Orat. i. p. 1-14, 
Venet. 1754), and the twenty orations of St. 
John Chrysostom, de Statute (tom. ii. p. 1-226, 
edit. Montfaucon). I do not pretend to muck 
XH'.rBoual acquaintance with Chrysostom; but 
Tillemont (Hist, des Empereuxs, tom, v. p. 268- 
283) and Uermant (Vie de St. Chrysostmo, 
tom. i. p. 137-224) had read him with pious 
Gorioslty, and dlli^oe. 
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o{ the charioteers of the Circus. Tl^ 
insolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into prison by the order of Botheric ; 
and lie sternly rejected the importunate 
clauioiirs of the multitude who, on the 
day of 4ihe public games, latneiitcd the 
absence of their favourite, and con- 
siderelt^fhe skill of a charioteer as an 
object of more importance than his 
virtue. The resentment of the people 
M\is embittered by some previous dis- 
putes ; jftid us the strength of the garri- 
son lijid been drawn away for the service 
of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, 
whose iiuniliers were reduced by deser- 
tion, could not save tlm unhappy g^ieral 
from tlieir liceiitioiw fury. Botheric 
and several of his principal officers were 
iiihumr.nly murdered ; their mangled 
bodies were dragged about the streets ; 
and the emperor, who then resided at 
Milan, was surprised by the intelligence 
of the audacious and wanton cruelty of 
the peo})le of Tlieasalonica. The sen- 
tence of a dispassionate judge would 
have inflicted a severe punishment on 
the authors of the crime ; and the merit 
of Botheric might contribute to exasper- 
ate the grief and indignation of his 
master. The fiery and choleric temper 
of Theodosius was impatient of the dila- 
tory forms ttf a judicial enquiry, and he 
hastily resolved that the blood of his 
lieutenant should be expiated by the 
blooil of the guilty people. Yet his 
mind still fluctuated between the coun- 
sels of clemency and of revenge ; the 
zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the proinise 
of a general pardon ; his passion was 
again inflamed by the flattering sugges- 
tions of his minister Uiifinipi ; and alter 
Theodosius had despatched the messen- 
gers of deatli, he attempted, wlieii it was 
too late, to prevent the execution of his 
nrders. The punishment of a Homan 
city was blindly committed to the un- 
distinguishing sword of the barbariaios, 
and the hostile preparations >yere con- 
certed with the dark and perfidious arti- 
fice of an illegal conspiracy. The people 
of Thessalonica were treacherously in- 
vited in the name of their sovereign to 
the games of the Circus ; and sucli was 
their insatiate avidity for those amuse- 


ments, that every consideration of fear 
or suspicion was disregarded by the 
numerous spectators. As soon as the 
assembly w'as complete, the soldiers who 
had secretly been posted round the 
Circus received the signal, not of the 
races, but of a general massacre. The 
promiscuous carnage continued three 
hours without discrimination of strangers 
or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or 
guilt ; the most moderate accounts state 
the number of the slain at seven thous- 
and ; and it is affirmed by some writers 
that more than fifteen thousand victims 
were sacrificed to the manes of Botlieric. 
A foreign merchant, who had probably 
no concern in his murder, oflbred hi.^ 
own life and all his wealth to supply 
the place of cm of his two sous; but 
while the father hesitated with equal 
tenderness, while be was doubtful to 
choose and unwilling to condemn, the 
soldiers determined his suspense by 
plunging their daggers at the same 
moment into the breasts of the defence- 
less youths. The apology of the assas- 
sins that they were obliged to produce 
the prescribed number of heads, serves 
only to increase, by an appeat‘ance of 
order and design, the horrors of the 
massacre which was executed by the 
commands of Theodosius. The guilt of 
the emperor is aggravated by his long 
and frc(]uent residence at Thessalonica. 
The situation of the unfortunate city, 
the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants 
were familiar, and ever present, to his 
imagination ; and Theodosius possessed 
a quick and lively sense of the existence 
of the peo'plo whom he destroyed.^ 

^’hc respectful attachment of the em- 
peror for the orthodox . 

clergy had disposed him conduct of 
to love and admire the Amteose. 
character of Ambrose, who united all 

1 The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. IL 
Eptst. li. p. 998), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei. v. 
Stf), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24), is 
delivered in vague expresrions of horror and 
pity. It Is illustrated by the subsequent and 
unequal testimonies of Sozomen (1. vii. c. 25), 
Theodoret (1. v. c. 17), TJieophanes (Chrono- 
graph. p. 02), CedrenuH (p. K^T), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 8U. Zosiruus ak>?»e, the par- 
tial enemy of Theodosius, most unaccountably 
passes over in silence the worst of his actions. 

3b 
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the episcopal virtiioM in the most eminent 
<le'ri‘re 'I'hc friends jiikI ministers of 
Thcfxiosins imitated the ex!iinj)le of their 
S(>Y(*reign ; and ho observed, with more 
surjnise than displeasure, tliat all liia 
Kocrct counsels were immediately coin- 
juimicatcd to the archbishop, who acted 
from the laudable persuasion that every 
measure of civil government may have 
some connection with the glory of God 
and the interest of the true religion. 
Til fj monks and populace of Calliiiicum, * 
an obscure town on the frontier of 
J^ersia, excited by their own fanaticism 
and liy that of their bishop, had tumultu- 
ously burnt a conventicle of the Valen- 
tinians and a synagogue of the dews. 
The seditious prelate; was condemne<l 
by the magistrate of the province either 
to rchuihl the synagogue or to repay 
the damage; and this moderate sentence 
was confirmed by the emperor, but it 
was not confirmed by the archbishop of 
Milan.* He dictated an epistle of ceu- 
sun; and reproach, more suitable, per- 
haps, if the emperor had received the 
mark of circumcision and renounced the 
faith of Ids baptism. Ambrose con.si<lers 
the tolemtioii of tlic Jcwisli as the per- 
secution of the Christian religion ; boldly 
declares that ho himself, and every true 
believer, would eagerly dispute with the 
bishop of Callinicuni tlie merit of the 
<U*cd and the crown of martyrdom ; and 
laments, in the most pathetic terms, that 
the execution of the sentence would be 
fatal to the fame and salvation of Theo- 
tlosius. As this private admonition did 
not produce an imme<liate effect, the 
archbishop from his pulpit' publicly 
addressed the emperor on his throne 
nor M’oiild lie consent to offer the obla- 
tion of the altar till he had obtained 

1 SiMj the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. 
ii. Eplst. xl. xli. i». and his biographer 

'Sulinus (c. -23). J>ayle and Barbeyrac ( Morales 
dcs c. xvii. ]». aJ.'j, have justly con- 

demned the archbishop. 

- Hi.s sermon is aBtr!inj?e allegory of .Jeremiah’s 
rod, of an almond tree, of tlie woman who 
washed and anointed the feet of (Uirist. But 
the peroration is direct and personal. 

Hodie, Episcope, de me pro])osuisii. Am- 
brose modestly confessed it ; but he sternly re- 
primanded 'J'imasius, general of the Jiorse and 
foot, who ha<l presunuMl to say tliat the monks 
of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

* Kacca, on the Euphrates.— M, 


from Theodosius a solemn and i)0.sitive 
declai'fition, which secured the impunity 
of the bi.shop and monks of CalUiiicuin. 
The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere ;* and during the terra of his 
residence at Milan his afiection for Am- 
brose was continually increased by tho 
habits of pious and fain iliarconvc: nation. 

When Ambrose was informed of thb 
massacre of Thessalonica, penaaoe or 
his mind was filled with Thaodoiiiu. 
horror and anguish. He retired into 
the country to indulge his grief, and to 
avoid tho presence of Thoo&sius. But 
as the archbishop was satisfied that a 
timid silence would render him the 
accomplice of liis guilt, he represented 
in a private letter the enormity of the 
crime, which could only be effaced by 
the tears of penitence. The episcopal 
vigour of Ambrose was tempered oy 
prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signifying' an indirect sort of excom- 
munication by the assurance that ho had 
been warned in a vision not to offer the 
oblation in the name or in the presence 
of Theodosius ; and by the advice that 
ho would confine himself to the use of 
prayer, without presuming to approach 
the altar of Christ, or to receive the 
holy eacharist with those hands that 
were still polluted with the blood of an 
innocent people. The emperor was 
deeply affected by his own reproaches 
and by those of his spiritual father; 
and after he had bewailed the mis- 
cliievous and irreparable consequences 
of his rash fury, ho proceeded, in the 
accustomed manner, to perform his devo- 
tions in the great church at Milan. He 
was stopped in the porch by the arch- 
bishop, who, in the tone and language 
of an ambassador of Heaven, declared 
to his sovereign that private contrition 
was not sufficient to atone for a public 

^ Yet five years afterwards, when Theodosius 
wa.s absent from his spiritual guide, he tolerated 
the Jews, and condemned the destruction of 
their synagogues. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. 
viii. leg. 0, with Gkidefroy’s Commentary, tom. 
vi. p. 226. 

3 AmbroB. tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001. His 
epistle is a miserable rhapsody on a noble sub- 
ject. Ambrose could act better than he could 
write. His compositions are destitute of taste 
or genius, without the spirit of TertuUian, the 
copious elegance of lActantius, the livedy wit 
of Jerome, or the gmve energy of Augustm. 
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or to appease the jnstiec of tfce 
Oil ‘luU'il ih-ity. Tli(jo(lot5ius hinn\»ly 
n*)>*'rsojjtcd tihit if ho had oontraciod 
tin* of liuinicidc*, DsiAid, the* man 

aller (iod’s own lioart, hadJ)ocn guilty, 
n.»t onijy^ of imird(*r, but of adultery. 

\'ou have iiint.ated David in his crime, 
inntafPT^hcji, Ijis l•e|>i'Iltance,*’ was tlio 
ii'l'ly ot tlio iindauiu.<‘d Ambrosfe. The 
n,Lr(»<ius oonditions of ]>oaee and pardon 
\\oi“ iie(.*e[)ted, and tlie public peiuinco 
(»: tljL* •iOinjteror 'rhcodosins has ]>cen 
t ..rwivied as one of tlic most honouralde 
events in the annals of the chundi. 
According to tlie mildest rules of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, which weretstab- 
lished ill the fourth century, the crime 
of liomicido was expiated by the peni- 
tenec of twenty years;’ and as it wiis 
impossible, in the period of human life, 
to ))urge the accuiniiJated guilt of the 
massacre of Thcspclon’ca, the murderer 
should have been excluded from the 
holy communion till the hour of his 
death. But the archbishop, consulting 
the maxims of religious policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illus- 
trious penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the pride of the diadem ; and the public 
c<lilication might bo admitted as a 
weighty niason to abridge the duration 
of Ids puniaiiment. It was sufficient 
that t lie emperor of thellomaiis, stripped 
of the ensigns of royalty, should appear 
in a mournful and suppliant posture, 
and that in the midst of the church of 
Milan he should humbly solicit, with 
sighs and tesirs, the pardon of his sins.' 
1 n this spiritual cure Ambrose employed 
the various methods of mildness and 
severity. After a delay of about eight 
months, Theodosius was restored to the 
communion of the Haithful ; and the 

’ Afccfdiiig to the discipliiio of St. JJasil 
(<’aiion Ivi), the voluntary hoinidile was /owr 
vpars a Tnourner. a liearer, in a pro- 
strate state, and /our in a standing iKifjture. I 
nave the original (Beveridge, I’andect. tom ii. 
}>. 47-16]) and a translation (Chardon, Rfist deg 
^^acrclnens, tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical 
Kjiisiles of St. Basil. 

The penance of Theodoi-ius is autlicnticated 
by Ambrose (tom. vi. de Obit. Theodos. c. :m, 
p. 1207), Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26), and 
Paullnus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24). Socratc.s is 
ignorant, Soisomen (1. vii. c. 26) concise, and ihe 
Goidous narrative of Theodore! (1. v. e, 18) must 
be used with precaution. 


edict, which interposes a salutary inter- 
val oi thirty days between the sentence 
and the execution, may be accojited as 
the worthy fruits of ids repentance.* 
Tosterity has applauded the virtuous 
firmness of the archbishop ; and the ex- 
ample of Theodosiifs may prove tlio 
beneficial iidluence of those principles 
which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehension of human 
punishment, to respect the law's and 
ministers of an invisible Judge. ‘ * The 
prince,” says Montesquieu, “w'ho is 
actuated by the hopes and fears of re- 
ligion, may be compared to a lion, docile 
only to the voice, and tractable to the 
hand of his keeper.”- The motions of 
the royal animal wdll, therefore, depend 
on the inclination and interest of tlie 
man who has acijuired such dangerous 
authority over him ; and the priest who 
holds in his hand the conscience of a 
king, may inflame or moderate Jiis 
sanguinary passions. The cause of 
humanity and that of persecution have 
been asserted by the same Ambrose, 
with equal energy and with equal suc- 
cess. 

After the defeat and death of the 
tyrant of Gaul, the Ko- Generosity of 
man world was in the Theodosins. 
p( ssession of Theodosius. He de- 
rived, from the choice of Gratian, his 
honourable title to the provinces of 
the East: he had acquired the West by 
the right of conquest ; and the three 
years which he spent in Italy, were 
usefully employed to restore the au- 
thority of the laws, and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impu- 
nity under the usurpation of Maximus, 
and the minority of Valentinian. The 
name of Valentinian was regularly in- 
serted in the public actr, but the 
tender age and iloubtful faith of the 
son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardkn ; 

1 Codex. Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The 
date and circumstances of this law are perplexed 
with difficulties, but I foeJ myself inclined to 
favour the honest effoi-ts of Tilleinorit(Hist. des 
Einp. tom. V. p. 721), and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. 
p. 678). 

3 Un prince que aime la redigion, ct qui la 
craint, est un lion qui c6do a la main qui la 
llatle, ou a la voix qui I'appaise. J^sprit del 
Loix, 1. xxiv. c. 2. 
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and his specious amhitioii have 

excluded the uufortiuiate youtli with- 
out a struggle, and almost without a 
murmur, Irom the avlministratiou and 
even from the iiihciitjuice of the em- 
pire. If Theodosius liad consulted the 
rigid maxims of interest and policy, 
his conduct would hav'e l)ecn justified 
by his friends ; hut tlie generosity of 
his behaviour on this iricinorablc occa- 
sion has extorted the applause of his 
most inveterate enemies. He seated 
Valentiniau on the throne of Milan ; 
and without stipulating any present or 
future advantages, restored him to the 
absolute dominion of all the provinces 
from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To tiie restitution 
of his ample patrimony, Theodosius 
added the free and generous gift of the 
countries beyond the Alps, which his 
successful valour had recovered from 
the assassin of Gratian.* Satisfied with 
the glory which he had acipiircd by re- 
venging the lUjatli of his benefactor, 
and delivering tlic West from the yoke 
of tyranny, tlie emperor returned from 
Milan to Constantinople ; and in the 
pcuiccful possession of the Kast, insen- 
sibly relapsed into his former habits of 
luxury aiul imlohmcc. Theodosius dis- 
charged his obligation to the broth "Jr, 
he indulged his conjugal tenderness to 
the sist(M‘ of Valeiiliniau ; and poster- 
ity, which admires the pure and singular 
glory of his elevation, must applaud 
his unrivalled generosity in tlie use of 
victory. 

The Empress Justiiia did not long 

Character of survive her return to 

Valentinian. Jtaly ; and tlioiigh she 
beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she 
was not allowed to influence the gov- 
ernment of her son 'I'he pernicious 
attaclimeut to the Arian sect, wliich 
Valentinian liad imbilied from her ex- 
ample and instructions, was soon erased 
by the lessons of a more orthodox edu- 
cation. His growing zeal for the faith 

* T»vr 0 Tijpl Tovf ivipyiras xaffvKov 

is the niggard praise of Zosimus himself 
(1. iv. n. 237). Augustin says, witli some happi- 
ness of expression, Valentinianum .... mise- 
lioordissinia veneratione restituit. 

s Sozonien, 1 vii. o. 14. His chronology is 
vary irregulac. 


cl. Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose, 
disposed the Catholics to entertain the 
most favourable opinion of the virtues 
of the yoijiig emperor of the West.* 
They applauded his chastity rnd tem- 
perance, liis contempt of pleasure, his 
application to business, and hU icender 
atfection for his two sisters ; which 
could not, however, seduce his imp{<rtial 
equity to pronounce an unjust sentence 
against the meanest of his tjubjccts. 
But this amiable youth, before he had 
accomplished the twentieth year of his 
age, was oppressed by domestic treason ; 
and the empire was again involved in 
the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,^ 
a gallant soldier of the nation of the 
Fr-unks, held the second rank in the 
service of Gratian. On the death of 
his master, ho joined the standard of 
Theodosius ; contributed by his valour 
and military conduct to the destruction 
of the tyrant; and was appointed, after 
the victory, master-general of the 
armies of (xaiil. His real merit, and 
apparent fidelity, had gained the con- 
I fidence both of the prince and people ; 
his boundless liberality corrupted the 
allegiance of the troops ; and whilst he 
was universally esteemed as the pillar 
of the IState, the bold an^’ crafty bar- 
barian was secretly determined either 
to rule or to ruin tlie cmjnre of the 
West. The important commands of 
I tJie army were distributed among the 
Franks ; the creatures of Arbogastes 
were promoted to all the honours and 
olliccs of the civil government; the 
progress of the conspiracy removed 
every faithful servant from the presence 
of Valeniinrian; and the emperor, with- 
out power and without intelligence, 
insensibly sunk into tlie precarious and 
dependent condition of a captive. ^ 

i Seo Ambrose (tom. il. de Obit. Vjileptinian, 
c. 10, &c., p. 1178, c. 36, &c., p. 1184). When 
the young emperor gave an entertainment, 
he fasted himself ; he refused to see a hand- 
some actress, &c. Since he ordered his wild 
beasts to be killed, it is ungenerous in Philostor- 
gius (1. xi. c. 1), to reproach him with the love 
of that amusement. 

> Zosimus (1. iv. p. 275) praises the enemy of 
Theodosius. But he is detested by Socrates (1. 
T. 0 . 20), and Orosiiis (L vii c. 35). 

* Gregory of Tours (1. li. c. 9, 165, in the 
second volume of the Historians bf France) 
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indignation which he expressed, i 
tliough it might arise only from the i 
rash and impatient temper of youth, | 
may be candidly ascril)cd to the gener- 
ous spirit of a prince, wiio felt that he 
was not unworthy to reign. He 
sceretlji invited the ardlihishop of 
Milan to undertake the otiice of a 
medi^PCor, as the pledge of his sincerity 
and the guardian of his safety. Ho 
oonirived to apprise the emperor of the 
East of his helpless situation ; and he 
declared that unless Theodosius could 
speedily march to his assistance, he 
must attempt to escape from the palace, 
or rather prison, of Vienna, in Gaul, 
where he had imprudently fix(}d his 
residence in the midst of the hostile 
faction. But the hopes of relief were 
distiiiit and doubtful ; and as every 
day furnished some new provocation, 
the emperor, without strength or 
counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an 
immediate contest with his powerful 
general. He received Arbogastes on 
the throne ; and as the count ap- 
proached, with some appearance of 
respect, delivered to him a paper which 
dismissed him from all his employ- 
ments. “My authority,” replied Ar- 
bogastes with insulting coolness, “ does 
not depend on the smile or the frown 
of a monaq^h ; ” and he contem])tuously 
threw the paper on the ground, ^i'hc 
indignant monarch 8natche<l at the 
sword of one of the guards, which he 
struggled to draw from its scabbard ; 
and it was not without some degree of 
violence that he was prevented from 
using the deadly weapon against his 
enemy or against himself. A few days 
after tliis extraordinary 

HI. death, 

exposed his resentxnent and his weak- 
ness, the unfortunate Valentinian was 
found strangled in his a^Tartment ; and 
some pains were employed to disguise 
the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to 
persuade the world that the death of 
the young emperor had been the volun- 
tary effect of his own despair.* His 

has preserved a curious fragment of Snlpicins 
Alexander, an historian far more valuable than 
himself. 

^ Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostovg. p. 429- 
484) has diligently collected all the circum- 


body M as conducted with decent pomp 
to the scpulclirc of Milan ; uiui the 
archbisliop pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion to coinuicniorate his virtue and his 
misfortunes.* On this occasion tho 
humanity of Ambrose tempted him to 
make a singular breach m his theo- 
logical system ; and to comfort the 
weeping sisters of Valentinian, by the 
firm assurance that their pious brother, 
though he had not received the sacra- 
ment of baptism, was introduced with- 
out difficulty into the mauBions of 
eternal bliss. ^ 

Tho prudence of Arbogastes had 
prepared the success of uawpation of 
his ambitious designs ; Eugenxiu. 
and the provincials, in whose breasts 
every sentiment of patriotism or loyalty 
was extinguished, expected with tame 
resignation the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on 
the Imperial throne. But some remains 
of pride and prejudice still opposed the 
elevation of Arbogastes himself ; and 
the judicious barbarian thought it more 
advisable to reign under the name of 
some dependent Koman. Ho bestowed 
the purple on the rlietorician Euge- 
nius ; ^ whom he had already raised 
from the place of his domestic secretary 
to the rank of master of the offices. In 
the course both of his private and 
public service, tho count had always 
approved the attachment and abilities 
of Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, 
supported by the gravity of his manners, 
recommended him to the esteem of the 

BtanccB of the death of Valentinian II. The 
variations, and the ignorance of contemporary 
writers, prove that it was secret. 

^ Ue Obitft Valentinian, tom. ii. p. 1173-1106. 
He is forced to speak a discreet and obscure 
language; yet be is much holder than any 
layman, or perhaps any other ecclesiastic would 
have dared to be. 

See c. 61, p. 1188, o. 75, p. 1108. Dom 
Chardon (Hist: des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 86), 
who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously 
maintains the indispensable necessity of baptism, 
labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

8 Queni sibi Germanus famulum delegerat 
exm, 

is the contemptuous expression of Clandian 
(iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed Cliris- 
tianity ; but his secret attachment to Paganism 
(Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22. Philostorg. 1. xi. c. 2) 
is probable in a grammarian, and would secure 
the friendship of Zosimus (1. iv. p. 276, 277). 
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people ; and the reluetaiieo wiili which 
he seemed to ascend the throne, may 
iiis})ire ii favourable, prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. 'I'he anibas- 
sailors of tlie new emponu- were iin- 
mediately dispatched to the court of 
Tiieodosius, to comniiuiicato, witii af- 
fected grief, the unfortunate accitlcnt 
of the death of Valontinian ; and 
without mentioning the name of Arbo- 
gastes, to rcquc.st that the inonarcii of 
the Kast would embrace, as his lawful 
colleague, the resjiectable ciliycii who 
had obtained the. imauinious sufiVrige of 
the armies and provinces of the West.' 
Theodosius was justly provoked that 
the perlidy of a barbarian should have 
destroyed, in a inoincnt, the labours 
and the fruit of his former victory ; ami 
he \vaa excited, by tlio tears of luj be- 
loved wife," to revenge the fate of lier 
unhappy brother, ami once more to 
assert by arms the violated majesty of 
the throne. But as the set.c:id conquest 
of the West was a task of dillieuUy 
and danger, he dismi.ssed, w'ith sjilendiil 
presents and an ainliiguoiis answer, tlio 
ambasaatlors of Kugeuius ; and almo.st 
tw'o years were consmned in the pre- 
parations of the civil war. Before he 
formed any decisive rosolution, the 
ThoodoBius pre* pious emperor wais an .Kioiis 

paroaforwar. discover the will of 
hea\ cn ; and as the progress of Cliris- 
tianity had silenced tlio oraolc.s of 
J^elphi and J^odoii.a, ho consulted an 
Egyptian monk, who possc.sscd, in the 
opinion of the age, tlie gift of miracles, 
and the knowbidgc of futurity. Kutro- 
pius, oiiH of the favourite cuunehs of 
the palace of (kmstantinople, embarked 
for Alexandria, Irom Avbcnce he sailed 
up the Nile as far as the city of Lyco- 
polia or of Wolves, in the remote pro- 
vince of Thcbais.3 In the ncighbour- 

i Zosimusfl. iv. p. 27S) mentions this em- 
bassy ; but he is diverted by another story from 
relating the event. 

* ^vvirdpeiZtv h rovretf yttfjuirn rk 

SariXuBt riv oX9(p»poft.tim, Zosim. 1. 

Iv. p. 277. He afterwards says (p. 280), that 
GalU died in childbed; and intimates , that 
the affliction of her husband was extreme, but 
•hort. 

^ Lycopolis is the modern Slut, or Osiot, a 
town of Said, about the siae of St. Denys, which 
derives a profitable trade with the kingdom of 


hood of that city, and on tnc summit 
of^a lotLy mountain, the holy .lohu' had 
omstructcwl, with his OvVii hands, a 
iuimble cell, in whicli he h.al dwelt 
above litty years, w’lLliout opening Ins 
door, W'lthout .seeing the lace of a 
Woman, and* without lasting au*y food 
that had been prepared by lire or any 
hiiinan art. h'ive days of the he 

spent in prayer and meditation ; hut on 
Saturdays and Sundays he regulwly 
o]Kmed a .small window, and gave au- 
diemjc to the crow'd of suppliaints wlio 
►successively llowed from every part of 
the ("hristian w'orld. 'J'he eunuch of 
Thcodosiii.«, ajiproaehod the window 
with j(cspcctlul steps, proposed his 
questions concerning the event of the 
civil Mar, and soon returned with a 
favourable oracle, which animated the 
courage of the emperor by the assurance 
of a l)loody, but infallible victory.^ 
The accomplishment of the prediction 
was forwarded by all the means that 
Imman prudence could supply. The 
industry of the two masters-gcneral , 
Stilieho and 'J’imasius, was directed to 
recruit the nuinhers, and to revive the 
discipline of the Roman legions. The 
formidable troops of barbarians marched 
under the ensigns of their national chief - 
tains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the 
Uoth, w'ho gazed on each {*thcr with 
mutual astonishment, were enlisted in 
the service of the same prince ; and * 

Sennoar, and has a very convenient fountain, 
*‘cujus potii Bigna virginilatis eripiuntur.” 
Seo D’Anville, Description de I’Zgypte, p. 181. 
Abulfuda, Descript. Afigypt. p. 14, and the 
curious Annotations, p. 2r>, 9*i, of his editor 
Micliaulis. 

^ The Life of John of Lycopolis is described 
by his two friends, Bufinus (1. ii. c. i. p. 449), 
and Falladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738) in 
Bosweyde’s great Collection of the Vitsn Pat- 
rnm. Tillemont (Mem. ^fficcles. tom. x. p. 718, 
720; has settled the chronology. 

> Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 
1. i. S12) mentions the eunuch’s Journey : but 
he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian 
dreams, and the oracles of the Nile. 

* Gibbon has embodied the picturesque verses 
of Claudian 

. . . . Nec tantis dlssons Unguis 
Turba, nec armorom oultu diversior unquam 
Confluxit populus : totam pater undique secua 
Moverat Auroram ; mixtis hie Colchos Iberis, 
Uic mitr& velatus Arabs, hio criue decoxo 
Armenius, hie plcta Saces, fucataque Medns, 
Hie gommata siger tentoxia fixerat Indus 

BeX«au(|.»til. 1. 164.-M. 
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the renowned Alaric acquired, in tlio 
school of Theodosius, the knowledge i>f 
tljc art of war, which he afterwards so 
fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Home.* 

The emperor of the Westj or to speak 
His victory more properly, his general 
ovei-Eugeniiis. Arbogastes was instructed 
by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus how dangerous ilr might 
prote to extend the line of defence 
against a skilful antagonist, who was 
free to f)reS3 or to suspend, to contract 
or to multiply, his various methods of 
attack.'' Arbogastes fixed his station 
on the coniines of Italy ; the troops of 
Theodosius were permitted to oscupy, 
without resistance, the Provinces of 
Pannonia, as far as the foot of the 
Julian Alps ; i^id even the passes of the 
mountains were negligently, or perhaps 
artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. 
He descended from tiie hills and beheld, 
with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans, that 
covered with arms and tents the open 
country, which extends to the walls of 
Aquileia, and tho hanks of the Frigidus^ 
or Cold River.^ This narrow theatre of 
of tho war, circumscribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much 
room for the operations of military 
skfill ; tho%pirit of Arbogastes would 
have disdained a pardon, his guilt ex- 

^ Zoslmus, 1. iv. p. 280. Socrates, 1. vii. 10. 
Alaric hiiuBelf (<le Bell. Getico, 524) dwells 
witli more complacency on his early exploits 
against the lioman.<i. 

.... Tot Augustus llerbo qui teste fugavi. 
Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this 
plurality of Hying emperors. 

“ Claudian (in Iv. Cons, llonor. 77, &c.), con^ 
trasts the military plans of tho two usurpers 
.... Kovitas audero prioreiu 
Suadubat ; cautumque dabaiA exempla sequ- 
entem. • 

Hie nova mollri pneceps ; hie quaerere tutas 
Providus. flic fusis, collectis viribus illo. 
Hie vagus excurrens ; hie intra claustra're* 
ductus ; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares 

3 The Frigidus, a small though memorable 
stream in the country of Goretz, now called the 
Vipao, falls Into the Soutius, or Lisonzo, above 
Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic. iiJeo 
D'Auville’s ancient and modern maijs, and the 
Italia Antiqua of Ciuverius (tom i. p. 1S8). 

■* Glaudian's wit la intolerable : the snow was 
dyed red. the cold river smoked, and the 
channel must have been choked with carcasses 
if tho current had not been swelled with blood. 


tinguished the hope of a negotiation,* 
and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy 
his glory and revenge l)y the chasti.se- 
meiit oi the assassins of Valenlinian. 
Without weighing the natural ami arti- 
ficial obstacles that opposed his ciibrts, 
the einj)eror of the Kast immediately 
attacked tlie fortilicatioiis of his rivals, 
assigned the post of honourable danger 
to the Gotlis, and cherished a secret 
wish that the bloody eoiitlict might 
diminish the ])ridc and numbers of tlie 
compierors. 'I'cn tliousand of those 
auxiliaries, and Jiaeurius, general ot tho 
Iberians, died bravely on tlie licld of 
battle. But the victory was not pur- 
chaseil by their blood ; the Gauls rnaiu- 
taineil their advantage, and the ap- 
X)roaeh of night protected the ilisorderly 
lligiit or retreat of the troojis of Tlieo- 
dosius The emperor retired to tlie 
adjacent hills, wlicre ho passed a dis- 
consolate night, w’ithoiil s*cep, M'itlioiit 
provisions, and witlioiit hopes,* except 
that strong assurance wliioli, under tiie 
most desperate circumstances, the in- 
dependent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The 
triumph of Kugcuius was celebrated by 
tho insolent and tlissoluto joy of lus 
camp, whilst tho active and vigilant 
Arbogastes secretly detached a con- 
siderable body of troops to occupy tho 
passes of the mountains, and to eneom- 
pass tho rear of the Kastern army. The 
dawn of day discovered, to the eyes of 
Theodosius the extent and the extremity 
of his dauber; but his apprehensions 
were soon dispelled, by a friendly mes- 
bugo from the leaders of those trooi)s, 
wJjo expressed tlieir inclination to tlo- 
sert the standard of the tyrant. The 
honourable and lucrative rewards, which 
they stipulated as the price of their 
perlidy, were granted without he.^^i- 
tatioii ; and as ink and paper could not 
easily be procured, the emperor sub- 
scribed, on bis own tablets, the ratitica- 
tion of the treaty. The spirit of his 
soldiers was rovhed by this seasonable 
reinforcement; and they again marched 

i Theodoret affirms that St. John, and sit. 
Philip, appeared to the waking or sleeping em- 
peror on norseback, ^c. This is the first in« 
stance of apostolic chivalry, which afterwards 
became io popular in Spain , and in the Crufisdee 
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with confidence to snrprlRC the camp of 
a tyrant, whose principal olliccrs ap- 
peared to distrust cither the justice or 
the success of his arms. In the heat of 
the battle a violent tempest,' such as is 
often felt among the ^Vlps, suddenly 
arose from the J^last. 'J'hc army of 
U’hcodosius was slielteretl by their 
position from the impetuosity of the 
wind, which blew a cloud of dust in tlie 
faces of the enemy, disordered their 
ranks, wrested tlieir weapons from 
their hands, and diverted or repelled 
their inc Mcctual javelins. This acci- 
dental advantage was skilfully im- 
proved ; the violence of the storm was 
magnified by the superstitious terrors 
of the Gauls, and they yielded, without 
shame, to the invisible powers of heaven, 
who seemed to militate on the side of 
the pious emperor. His victory was 
decisive; and the deaths of his two 
rivals were distinguished only by the 
difference of their characters. The 
rhetorician Eugeniu.*!, who had almost 
acquired the dominion of the world, 
was reduced to implore the mercy of 
the conqueror; and the unrelenting 
soldiers aeparatcMl his hca<l from his 
body, as he lay prostrate at the feet of 
Theodosius. Arboga-stes, after the loss 
of a battle in which he had discharged 
the duties of a soldier and a general, 
wCiiulerod several days among the 
mountains. But when he w’as con- 
vinced thfit his cause was desperate, 
and Ms escape impracticable, the in- 
trepiiJ barbarian imitated the example 
of tlie ancient liomaiis, and tunicd his 
Bword against his o\yn breast. The 
fate of the empire was deteriniued in a 
narrow corner of Italy ; and the Icgiti- 
mat"i successor of the house of Vafen- 
tinian embraced the archbishop of 

1 To vropter, gelUHn Aquilo de monte prucellis 
obruit adversas acie8, revoliitaque tola 
Vertit in anctores, ct turbine iv])pulitha.staa. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fund it ab antris 
Aldus armutas hyemus, eui uiUitat Alther, 
Et conjurati veniuut ad classica venti. 

These f.inious lines of Cl.mdian (in iii. Cons. 
Honor. &c., a.d. are alleged by his 
contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius, who 
suppress the i'agati deity Alolus, and add some 
oircunistanccs from the inforiiiation of eye- 
vitneases. Witliin four months after the 
victory, It was compared by Ambrose to the 
nlcaculotti victories of Moeei end Joihiu. 


Milan, and graciously received tlM 
srbniission of the provinces of the 
West. Those provinces were involved 
in the guilt of rebellion, while the in- 
llcxibie courage of Ambrose alone had 
resisted th^ claims of successful usur- 
l^ation. \\ ith a maidy freedonf; wliich 
might have been fatal to aiw other 
subject, the archbishop rejeSte'd the 
gifts of rEugeniiis,* declined his corres- 
pondence, and withdrew himself fi*om 
Milan to avoid the odious presence of a 
tyrant, whose downfall he predicted iu 
discreet and ambiguous language. The 
merit of Ambrose was applauiled by the 
conqueror, who secured the attachment 
of th# people by his alliance with the 
church ; ami the clemency of Theodosius 
is ascrilied to the humane intercession 
of the Archbishop of Milan.* 

After the defeat of Kugenius, the 
merit os well as the au- Death of 

thority of Theodosius w as Thoodosiui. 
cheerfully acknowledged 
by al] the inhabitants of the Roman 
world. The experience of his past con- 
duct encouraged the most pleasing ex- 
pectations of his future reign ; and the 
age of the emperor, which did not exceed 
filty years, seemed to extend the prospect 
of tJie public felicity. His death, only 
four months after his victory, was con- 
sidered by the people as air unforeseen 
and fatal event, which destroyed in a 
moment the liopes of the rising genera- 
tion. But the indulgence of case and 
luxury had secretly nourished the prin- 
ciples of disease.® The strength of 
Theodosius was unable to support the 

1 The events of this civil war are gatliered 
fiom Ambrose (tom. li. Epist. Ixii. p. 1022), 
raulinuB(lu Vit. Ainbros. c. 26-34), Augustin 
(de Uivitat. v. 26), Orosius (1. vii. c. 35), 
.Sozoinen (1. vii. c. 24)^ Theodoret (1. v. c. 24), 
Zosirous (1. iv. T>* 2S2), (Uamiian (in iii. 

Guns. Hon. 63-105, in iv. Cons. Hon. 70-117), and 
tb^ clironiclcs puhli.she(1 by ^^caliger. 

- This disctise, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 
26) to the fatigues of war, is represented by 
l*hilostorgius (1. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth 
and intemi>erance. for which Photius calls him 
an impudent liar (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438). 

* Arbogastes and his emperor had openly 
espoused the Pagan party, according to Am- 
brose and Augustin. See Le Beau, v. 40, Beug- 
Dot (Hlstofre de la Destruction du Paganisme) 
is more full, and perhaps somewhat fanciful on 
this remarkable reaction in favour of Paganism : 
bui compare p. 116.— M. 
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Midden and violent transition from the 
palace to the cainp ; and the increal* 
ing syinptonis of a dropsy annouiicod 
the Hp(iedy dissolution of the emperor. 
The o})iiiion, and perhaps the interest 
of the public, had contirincdtbhe division 
of the Kastorn and W estern empires ; 
and tjj^wo royal youths, Arcadius and 
Honorius, wlio had already obtained, 
from the tenderness of their father, the 
titl(f of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the thrones of Constantinople and of 
Rome. Those princes were not per- 
mitted to share the danger and glory of 
the civil war;* but as soon as Tljcodosius 
had triumphed over his unwt)rthy rivals, 
he called his younger son Honor Ais to 
enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from 
the hands of his dying father. The 
arrival of Honorius at Milan was wel- 
comed by a splendid exhibition of the 
games of the Circus ; and the emperor, 
though lie was opxiresscd by the weight 
of his disorder, contributed by his jire- 
Bcnce to the public joy. But the re- 
mains of his strength were exhausted by 
the xiainful edbrt which he made to 
assist at the spectacles of the morning. 
Honorius supplied, during the rest of 
the day, the place of his father ; and the 
great Theodosius expired in the ensu- 
ing night. Notwithstanding the recent 
animosities of a civil war, his death was 
universaBv lamented. The barbarians 
whom he had vanquished, and the 
churchmen by whom he liad been sub- 
dued, celebrated, with loud and sincere 
applause, the qualities of the deceased 
emperor, which appeared the most 
valuable in their eyes. The Romans 
were terrified by the impending dangers 
of a feeble and divided adihinistration, 
and every disgracefhl moment of the 
unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and 
Honorius revived the memory of their 
irreparable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues 
of Theodosius, his imperfections have 
not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty 

1 Zoslmus supposes that the boy Honorius 
accompanied his father (1. iv. p. 280). Yet the 

S uanto flagrabant pectora voto is all that 
attery would allow to a contemporary poet, 
who clearly describes the emperor’s refusal, 
and the journey of Honorius the victory 
(Glaudian in m Cons. 


and the habits of indolence, which tar 
nished the glory of one of corruption of 
tlie greatest of the Roman 
princes. An historian, perpetually ad 
verse to the fame of Theodosius, has ex- 
aggerated his vices and their poriiicioua 
efibets ; he boldly asserts that every 
rank of subjects imitated the eireniinate 
manners of their sovereign, that every 
species of corruption polluted the course 
of public and private life, and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency 
were insufficient to resist the progress 
of that degenerate spirit, which sacri- 
fices without a blusli the consideration 
of duty and interest to the base indul- 
gence of sloth and appetite.* The com- 
plaints of contemporary writers, who 
deplore tlic increase of liixuiy and de- 
pravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar tcm])or and 
situation. There are few obscri ers who 
possess a clear and comprehensive view 
of the revolutions of society, ami who 
are capable of discovering tl»e nice and 
secret springs of action uliiidi im[)el, in 
the same uniform direction, the i>lind 
and capricious passions of a multitmle 
of individuals. If it can be aflirmed, 
with any degree of truth, that th(5 luxury 
of the Romans was more shameless ami 
dissolute in the reign of Tlieodosius 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaxis, 
or of Augustus, the alteration cannot 
be ascribed to any beneficial improve- 
ments which had gradually increased 
the stock of national riches. A long 
period of calamity or decay must have 
checked the industry and dimmished 
the wealth of the people ; and their 
profuse luxury must have been the 
result of that indolent despair, which 
enjoys the present hour and declines 
the thoughts of futurity. The uncer- 
tain condition of their property dis- 
couraged the subjects of Theodosius 
from engaging in those useful and la- 
borious undertakings, wffiich require an 
immediate expense and xiromisc a slow 
and distant advantage. The frequent 
examples of ruin ami (lesolation tempted 
them not to spaic the remains of a 
patrimony which might every hour be- 
come the prey of tlu* rapacious Goth. 
And the mad prodigality which pre 
1 Zosimus, 1. Iv. p. 244. 
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vails in the confusion of a shipwreck or 
a siege, may serve to explain the pro- 
gri'ss of luxury amidst the misfortunes 
and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The etfeminate luxury which infected 
rae Infantry manners of courts and 
lay atido their citics, had instilled a 
armour. gecrct and destructive 
poison into the camps of the legions ; 
and their degeneracy has heeii marked 
by the pen ot a military writer, who had 
accurately studied tlie genuine aiid 
ancient principles of Itoinan discipline. 
It is the just and important oliservatiou 
of Vegetiiis, that the infantry was in- 
variably covered with defensive armour, 
from the foundation of the city to the 
reign of the Emperor Gratian. The re- 
laxation of discipline, and the disuse of 
exercise, rendered the soldicjrs less able 
and less willing to support the fatigues 
of the service ; they complained of the 
weight of the armour which they seldom 
wore, and they successively obtained 
the permission of laying aside both their 
cuirasses and tlieir helmets. The heavy 
weapons of their ancestors, the short 


sword and the formidable pt/am, whieh 
had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from their feeble hands. As 
the use of the shield is incompatible 
with tliat of the bow, they reluctantly 
marched into the tield, coudemued to 
sufler either the pain of wounfls or the 
ignominy of flight, and always <}.isposed 
to prefer the more shameful alternative. 
The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, 
and the Alani had felt the benefit^*, and 
adopted the use of defensive ^armour ; 
and juj they excelled in the maiiagemcut 
of missile weaj>oiiM, they easily over- 
whelmed the naked and tremblmg 
legions, wliosc hiia«ls and breasts were 
exposed without defence to the arrows 
of the bai-bariaiis. The loss of armies, 
the destruetion of cities, and the dis- 
honour of the Roman name, ineffectually 
solicited the successors of Gratian to 
restore the helmets and cuirasses of the 
infantry. The enervated soldiers aban- 
doned their own and the pulilic defence; 
and tht‘ir pusillanimous indolence may 
be coiiKidered as the immediate cause of 
the downfall of the empire.* 


CHAPTER XXVin. 

FINAL DESTRUCTION OF PAGANISM — INTRODUCTION OF THE WORSHIP OF SAINTS 
AND RLLICS AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. 


The min of Paganism, in the age of 
Thedeitructioa Theodosius, is perhaps the 
of the Pagan only example of the total 
re gion. extirpation of any ancient 
and popular superstition, and may 
therefore deserve to be considered as a 
singular event in the history of the 
human mind. The Christians, moi-e 
especially the cler^, h«Td impatiently 
supported the prudent delays of Con- 
stantine, and the equal toleration of the 
elder Valent inian ; nor could they deem 
their conquest perfect or secure as long 
as their adv ersaries wore permitted to 
exist. The influence which Ambrose 
and his brethren had acquired over the 
youth of Gratian, and the piety of Theo- 
dosius, ivos employed to infuse the 


maxims of persecution into the breasts 
of their Imperial proselytes. Two 
specious principles of religious jurispru- 
dence were established, from whence 
they deduc/^d a direct and rigorous con- 
clusioji against tlje subjects of the em- 
pire, who still adhered to the cere- 
monies of their ancestors ; that the 
magistrate is in some measure, guilty 
of the crimes which he neglects to pro- 
hibit or to punish ; and Uiat the idola- 
trous worship of fabulous deities and 
real demons, is the most abominable 
crime against the supreme majesty of 

1 VegetiuH, de Ho Militari, 1. i. c. 10. The 
series of calamities which he marks, compel us 
to l»eiieve t>*at the li^A u to whom he dedicates 
his book is ihe last aud most iogloriouB of the 
Valentiulane. 
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tl>o Creator. The laws of Moses, and 
the examples of Jewish history, ‘ wcrl 
hastily, perhaps erroneously, applied by 
the clergy to the mind and universal 
reign of Christianity.- The zeal of the 
emperors was excited to vindicate their 
own lioiii^ir and tliat of the Deity ; and 
the toi^es of the Koiiiaii world were 
euhvei^eff about sixty years after the 
conversion of Constiintine. 

h’iSin tlie age of Xuma to the reign 
state f Cratian, tlic Jtomans 

as preserved tlie regular suc- 
Romo, cession of the several col- 
leges of the sacerdotal order. ^ Fifteen 
i'(»NTiKF.s exercised their suiweine juris- 
ilietion over all things and pcrsons'bhat 
were consecrated to the seiwice of the 
gods, ainl the various questions which 
j)erpetually arose, in a loose and tradi- 
tionary system, wore submitted to the 
judgment of their holy tribunal. Fif- 
teen grave and learned Auouks ob- 
served the face of the heavens, and 
prescribed the actions of heroes, accord- 
ing to the flight of birds. Fifteen 
keepers of the Sybilline books (their 
name of Quindeckmvihs was derived 
from their number) occasionally con- 
sulted the history of future, and, as it 
should seem, of contingent events. Six 
Vkstalr devoted their virginity to the 
guard of tho^acred fire, and of the un- 
known pledges of the duration of Rome, 
which no mortal had been suffered to 
behold with impunity.^ Seven Efulos 

^ St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 
1208) expressly praises and recommends toe 
zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. 
U'he language of Julius Firmicus Maternus on 
the same subject (do Errore Profan. Belig. p. 4G7 , 
edit. Oronov.) is piously inhuman. Ncc filio 
jubet (the Mosaic Law) parci, nec/ratri, et per 
amatam conjugem gladium vindicera ducit, &c. 

Bayle (tom U. p. 406, In his Commentaire 
Pliiiosophiquo) justifies and limits these in- 
tolerant laws by the temporal reign of J ehovah 
over the Jews. The attempt is laudable. 

3 See the outlines of the Boinsn hierarchy in 
Cicero (do Legibus, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 20), Diony- 
sius Ilalicarnasseusis (1. ii. p. 119 - 12 ?), edit 
Hudson), Beaufort (Itepublique Roinaiue, tom. 
i. p. 1-90), and Moyle(vol. i. p. 10-55). Tlie last 
is the work of an English Whig, os well as of a 
Human antiquary. 

* I'bese mystic, and perhap.s imaginary 
symbols have given birth to various fables and 
conjectures. It seems probable that the l^al- 
ladium was a small statue (three cubits and .a 
half high) of Minerva, with a lance ami distaff. 


prepared the table of the gods, con- 
ducted the solemn procession, and 
regulated the ceremonies of the juiiinal 
festival. The three Flamen.s of dupi 
ter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, wcio 
considered as the peculiar ininiRtei s of 
the three most powerful deities, who 
watched over the fate of Rome and of 
tJie universe. The Kinu of the SAC’Jii- 
F10E.S represented the person of Nuirm, 
and of Jii.s succes.soi’s, in the rt'ligions 
fiijictions which could bo perhjnncd 
only by royal Iian<].s. The eoiifratcr- 
nities of the Saltans, the JjUiMCiiOALs, 
&c., i>racti.sed such rites, as might extort 
a smile of contempt from every reason- 
able man, with a lively conhdenec* of 
reconnnendiiig themselves to the favour 
of the immortal gods. J'lic anthoni.y 
which the Itoman prie.^ts liad formerly 
obtiiineil in the councils of tlic republic, 
was gradually abolished by the estab- 
lishment of monarchy, and the re- 
moval of the seat of empire. Dut the 
dignity of their sacred character was 
still protected by the laws and inanucrs 
of their country ; and they still con- 
tinued, Tiiorc especially tlic college of 
pon tills, to exercise in the capital, ami 
sometimes in che provinces, the rights 
of their ecclesiastical and civil juris- 
diction. Their robes of purple, chariots 
of state, and siimj>iiious imtertainments, 
attracted the admiration of the people ; 
and they received, from the consecrated 
lands and the public revenue, an ample 
stipend which liberally supported the 
splendour of the pricstliood, and all the 
expenses of the religious worship of the 
state. As the service of the altar was 
not inconijxitible with the command of 
armies, the Romans, after their consul- 
ships and triumphs, aspired to the place 
of- poiitill, or of augur; the seats of 
Cicero^ and Fompey were lilletl, in the 

that it wasusuallv enclosed hi tisrria, orbam*!, 
and that a similar barrel was placed by its side 
to di.sconccrt curiosity or sacrilege. See Mc- 
zeriac (Coimnent. sur les Epitres tl’Ovide, tom. 
i. i>. 60-6(5), and Lipsius (tom. iii. p. 610, de 
Vestii, iVc., c. 10). ^ 

^ Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Eplst. 6), 
or indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. xv. Epist. 4), con- 
fesses that the Avuurate is the supremo object 
of his A%islii i-. rliny is proud to tread in the 
footsteps of Cicero 1. iv. Epist 8), and the chain 
of tradition might be continued from history 
and marbles. 
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jfourth century, by the most illustrious 
members of the sciiiito, and the dignity 
of their birtli reflected adilitional splen- 
dour on their sacerilotal eha racter. 'Flie 
fifteen priests who coin[»osed tlie college 
of pontiiis, enjoyed iiirnn'c distinguished 
rank as the coin[)anioiis of tlieir sove- 
reign ; and the Cliristian emperors con- 
descended to accept the robe and en- 
signs which were appropriated to the 
office of supreme poiitill'. But wlien 
Gratian ascended tlie throne, more 
scrupulous or more enlightened, he 
sternly rejected those profane symbols;’ 
aiipiied to the service of tlie State, or of 
the Chnreli, the revenues of the priests 
and vestals ; abolished their honours and 
immunitiii'S ; and dissolved the ancient 
fabric of Homan superstition, which was 
supported by tlic opinions and habits 
of eleven hundred years. Paganism 
was still the consUtutional religion of 
the senate. Tlie hall or temple in which 
they assembled was adorned by tlie 
statue ami altar of Victor a majestic 
female, standing on a ghd with ilow- 
ing garments, expanded wings, and 
a crown of laurel in her oiitstiadehed 
hand.^ 'Die senatois were sworn on 
the altar of the goddess to obscrvi* the 
laws of the emperor and of the empire ; 
and a solemn oU'ering of vdiie and in- 
censo was the ordinary predudo of their 
public deliberations.*^ The removal of 
this ancient monument W’as the only 
injury which Oonstjintius liad ofiered 
to the superstition of the liomans. TJie 
altar of Victory was again restored by 
Julian, tolerated by V^alentinian, and 
once more banished from the senate by 
tlie zeal of Gratian.s But the emperor 
yet spared the statues of the gods which 
were exposed to the public veneration ; 

1 ZosimuR, 1. iv. p. 249, 250. I have sup- 
pressed the foolish pun about Pouti/ex and 
Maximna. 

8 'i'Jiis statue was tr ins]iorted from Tarentum 
to Rome, placfed in the ('ana by Cresar, 
and decorated by Augustus with the siioils of 

^^Prudentlus(l. ii. in initio) has drawn a very 
awkward portrait of Victory; but the curious 
reader will obtain mure satisfaction from Mont- 
faucon'b Antiquities (tom. i p. 341). 

4 See Suetonius (in August, c. 35), and the 
Exordium of l^liuy’s Panegyric. 

ft These facts are mutually allowed bytheiwo 
advocates, Syinmachus and Ambrose. 


four hundred and twenty -four tempbest 
K)v ch.'i}»els, still remained to satisfy the 
devotion of the ])eople ; and in every 
(jiiarter of Rome the delicacy of jtiio 
Christiana w’as oU’ended by the fumes 
of iilolatri^iis saerilice.' 

But the (Jhnstiaus formcd'‘the least 
numerous party in the 
senate of Rome and it for thL* 

was ufily by tlieir abaeiiee 
that tliey could express ^ '• 
their dissent from tlie legal, though 
profane, acts of a Pagan majority. In 
that assembly the dying embers of free- 
dom were for a moment revived and 
iiiHamcd by the breath of fanaticism. 
Foi<r respectable deputations were suc- 
cessively voted to the Imperial court,’ 
to represent the grievances of the 
pricstJiood and the senate, and to 
solicit tlu5 restoration of the altar of 
Victory. Tlie conduct of this impor- 
tant Imsiness was intrusted to the elo- 
(jiieiit S>ininacJius,^ a wfialthy and 
noble senator, who united the sacred 
charaeti'i’s of iiontiff and augur with 
the ci\ il dignities of ifroconsul of Africa, 
and })r(*feefc of the city. The breast of 
iSymiiiaehus was animated by the warm- 
est zeal for the cause of exiiiring Pa- 
ganism; and his religious antagonists 
lamented the abuse of his genius, and 
the iiieliicacy of his nPoral virtues. s 

* The Notitia Urbis, more recent than Con- 
Btantinu, (ioue not lind one Christian cliurch 
worthy to be named among the ediflceB of the 
city Ambrose (tom. ii. Jipist. xvil. p. S25) 
deplores the public scandals of Rome, which 
continually offended the eyes, the ears, and 
the nostrils of the faithful. 

Ambrose repeatedly alilrms, in contradiction 
to common sense (Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. i>. 
147), that the Christians bad a majority in the 
eenfdc. 

^ Theirs! (ii.D. 3S2) to Gratian, who refused 
them audience. Tije aecorui (a.i>. 384) to Valeu- 
tiriian, w'lien the fleld was dis'i>uted by Sym- 
maehus and Ambrose. The thirtf ( a . d . 388) to 
Theodosius, and fourth ( a . d . 392) to X'alen- 
tiuian. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. 
p. 372-309), fairly represents the whole trans- 
action. 

* Symmachus, who was invested with all tlie 
civil and sacerdotal honours, represented the 
emperor under the two characters of Pordifat 
hliurinias^ and Princeps Sunatii^. See the 
proud inscription at the head of his works.* 

ft As if any one, says Prudentius (in Sym- 

* M. Beugnot has made it doubtful, whether 
Symmachus was more than Pontifez Major. 
Destruction du Paganisme, voL L p. 460.-*M. 
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Tftc orator, wnose petition is extant to 
the Emperor Valcntinian, was conscious 
of the dilhculty and danger of the otQce 
which he liad assumed. He cautiously 
avoids every topic which might appear 
to rellec|^ on the religion oJ his sove- 
reign, humbly declares that prayers 
and en^nfw-tics are his only arms, and 
artfully draws his arguments frym the 
schools of rhetoric rather than from 
those of philosophy. kSyinmachus on- 
dellVolu•^% to seduce the imagination of 
a young prince, by displaying the 
tributes of the goddess of victory ; 
insinuates that the contiscation of the 
reviuiues, which were consecrated to the 
service of tlie gods, was a measure* uu- 
woi thy of his liberal and disinterested 
character ; and he maintains that tlic 
Ituman s.icnlices would be depriveil of 
their force and energy if tliey were no 
longer celebrated at the expense, as well 
as in the name of, the republic. Even 
8c(^pticism is made to supply an apology 
for superstition. The groat and iiieom- 
prchcnsilde .secrc^^of the universe eludes 
the iiKjuiry of man. Where reason 
cannot instruct, custom may lie per- 
mitted to guide ; and every nation 
seems to consult the iliclates of ])ru- 
denee, by a faithful attaciimoiit to those 
rites and ofi^iions which have received 
the sanction of ages. Jf those ages ha\ e 
been ci'owned with glory and j>rospcnly, 
if the devout pco]de have frequently ob- 
tained the blessings which they have 
solicited at the altars of the gods, 
must aiipcar still more a<lvisable 
persist in tluj same salutary practice, 
and not to risk the nuknowii perils that 
may attend any rash innovations. The 
test of antiquity and success was ap- 
plied with singular advautaue to the 
religion of Niiina ; and Eomk herself, 
the celestial genius that presided over 
the fates of the city, is introduced by 
the orator to plead her own cause be- 
fore the tribunal of the emperors. 
“Most excellent princes,” says the 
venerable matron, “fathers of your 
country! pity and respect m3' age, 
which has hitherto flowed in an unin- 

mach. i. 639), should dig in the mud with an 
Instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, 
and polemic saints, treat this adversary with 
respect and civility. 


temipted course of piety. Since 1 do 
not repent, permit me to continue in 
the practice of my ancient rites. Since 
I am born free, allow me to enjoy my 
domestic institutions. This religion 
has reduced the worhl under my laws. 
These rites liave rciielled llaiiiiibal from 
the cit3% and the (laiils from the capitol. 
Were my gray hairs reserved for sueh 
intolerable disgrace ? 1 am ignorant of 

the new system that I am required to 
adopt ; but 1 am well assnreil that the 
correction of old ago is always an un- 
^ratetul and ignominioiis oiIice.”‘ 'J'he 
iears of the ])eople supplied what the 
discretion of the orator had suppressed, 
and the calamities which alllieted or 
threatened the declining empire, were 
niianimonsly imputed by the Pagans, 
to the new religion of Christ and of 
Constantine. 

But the hopes of S3^mmachus were 
repeatedly hatlied by the convenion of 
firm and dexterous opposi- Rome, 
tion of the archbishop of Milan, who 
fortified the emperors against the fal- 
lacious eloquence of the advocate of 
Koine. Ill this controversy, Ambrose 
condescends to speak the language of a 
philo.sopber, and to ask, with some con- 
tempt, w'hy it should be thought neces- 
sary to introduce an imaginary and in- 
visible power as the cause of those 
victoric.s, which were sufficiently ex- 
)ilaiiied by the valour ami discipline of 
the l(‘gions. He justly <?Drides tlie ab 
sunl reverence foranti(piit3S which could 
oidy tend to discourage the improve- 
ments of art, and torcpluiige thehuniaD 
race into their original barbarism. 
From thoiiec gradually rising to a more 
lofty and theological tone, ho jiro- 
iicmnees that Christianity alone is the 
doctrine of trutli and salvation, and 
that every mode of Polytheism eoud nets 
its deluded votaries through the paths 

of error to tlie abyss of eternal perdi- 

• 

1 See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth 
book of SymmachuB. In the form and dis- 
position of his ten books of Epistles, he imi- 
tated the younger Pliny, whose rich and florid 
style he was snpposed by his friends to equal 
or excel (Maerob. Satumal. 1. v. o. i.). But the 
luxuriancy of Symmachus consists of barren 
Icarus, without fruits, and even without flowers. 
Few facts and few sentiments can be extracted 
I from his verboM correspondence. 
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tion.* A rgnrrtir.ts like those, when they ' SMlFra.t't^s whioh he affected to allow 
were hy j\ lii.-'liop, ^ was ih'stroycil l)y the hopes an«l I’eara 

ha»l power to prevent tlic rchf oral It 111 of . tlj.'it Ins presence iiispiretl ; and the 
the altar of \'ietoi-y ; 1 ) 11 1 the same ari^u- I arbitrary exile of Syminachns was a 
inents fell with niiiuli more energy and : recent admonition, that it might, he 
ctleet from thein<int!i 'if aeoiitiueror, and dangerous •‘to op[)OSC the wisl^es of tlie 
the gotls of antiijuity wore draggcil in monarch. On a regular division of the 
triumph at the cliariot-wlicels ot Thco- senate, Jupitei* was colulel**l^^l and 
dosius.-' Jn a full meeting ot the senate degrat^od by the sense of a very large 
the emjieror proposed, aceonling to the majority; and it is rather .surp^'ismg 
forms of tlie republie, tlic imporl.int that any members should be found bold 
(picstioii, 'Whether the woeKhip of .1 n])i- enough to declare, by their speeches and 
ter or that of (Jhrist slioiu l be the re- votes, that they wx*re still attached to 
ligioii of the Itomaus V* The liberty of the interest of an abdicated deity.* 


1 See Ambrose (torn. ii. l^pifet. xvn wiir. p, 
'■ 2ri-S:i.‘i). The former of these e^n'-tles is asliort 
caution, the latter is a formal reply, t.) the 
lion or hhcl of Symmachus. Tlie same ideas 
are more copiously cxiirc.^sed in llu; }iootiv', if 
it may deKcrve that name, of I'lii'lentius, who 
composed his two books acanist symmachus 
(a.u. 404) while that senator still alive. It 
is whimsical enough that Alontesquieu (.Con- 
siderations, <K:c., c. xix. turn. ill. p. 487), should 
overlook the two profe.-^sed antagonists of 
Symmachus, and amuse himsolt with <lescaiit- 
ing on the more remote and imlireut confuta- 
tions of Orosiua, St. Augustin, and Salviar. 

- See ITijdentius (in Symmadi. 1. i, A'c ). 
The Christian agrees with tlie Tagan Zosimua 
(1. iv p, 2S.*{) in jilucing this visit ot Tlieodohius 
after the .s.rnnd civil war, gemini bi.s victor 
crede Tyianni (1. i. 4i0). liut the time and 
circumstances are better suited to his first 
triumph. 

■* M. Beugnot (in his Hlstoire de la Dc-^truc- 
tion du J*aganisme cn Occident, i. p, 48*d- 188), 
questions altogether the truth of tliis statement. 
It is very remarkable that Zosimus and Prudeu- 


! The hasty conversion of the senate must 
I be a^-trihiitcd either to supernatural or 
to sordid motives ; and many of these 
1 reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every 
; favourable occasion, their secret disposi- 
i tion to tlirow aside the mask of odious 
j dissimulation. But they were gradually 
! fixed in the new religion as tiie cause of 
I the ancient became more hopeless ; they 
1 yielded to the authority of the emperor, 
j to the fasliion of the times, and to the 
j entreaties of their wives and children,* 
1 who were instigated and governed by 
j the clergy of Rome and the monks (jf 
! the East. The edifying example of the 
' Anician family was soon imitated by 
the rest of the nobility ; the }5assi, the 
raullini, the Graeclii, embraced tlie 
I Christian religion ; and ** the luminaries 
of the world, the venerable assemlily of 


tiu»conuur in asserting the fact of the question 
being solemnly deliberated by the senate, 
though w’ith directly oppo.dte results. Zosimus 
declares that the majority of the assembly ad- 
hered to the ancient religion of Home ; (jiibbon 
has adopted the authority of Prudentius, who, 
as a Latin writer, though a poet, deserves more 
credit than the (>reek historian. Both concur 
in phudng this scene after the second triumph 
of Tneodosius, but it has been almost demon- 
strated (and (dbboii — .see the precediiig note — 
seems to have acknowledged this), by I’agi and 
Tilleuiont, that Theodosius did not visit Home 
after the ilufeat of Eugenius. M. Beugnot 
urges, with much force, the improbability that 
the Christian emperor would submit such a 
question to the^ senate, whose autiioriiy was 
nearly* obsolete, ‘except on one occasion, ’which 
was alniost hailed os an epoch in the restoration 
of her ancient privilege.^. The silence of Am- 
brose and of .Teromeon an event so stiiking, and 
redounding so much to the honour of Chrihtian 
ity, is of considerable weight. M. Beugnot 
would ascribe the whole scene to the poetic 
imagination of Prudentius ; but I must observe 
that, however Prudentius is sorn'itimes elevated 
by the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 
oioi^uent language, this flight of invention 


Catos (such are tlie high-flown expres- 
sions of Prudentius), were impatient to 

1 Prudentius after y^roviiig that the sense of 
the senate is declared by a legal majority, pro- 
ceeds to say (009, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Scnatil 
liecernant infanie Jovis pulvinar, et ornne 
Idolum longe piirgut^ ex urbe fugandum, 

Qua vocatqgregii sententia Principis, illuc 
Libera, cum pedibus, turn oonle, fretjuentia 
transit. ** 

Zosimu.s ascribes to the conscript fathers a 
heathenish courage, which few of them are 
fouml to possess. 

^ Jerome specifies the pontiff Albinus, who 
was surj ounded with such a believing family of 
children and grand-children, as would have 
been sufficient to convert even Jupiter himself: 
an extraoniinary proselyte ! (tom. i. ad. Laiiam, 
]\ FA.) 

would be so miidi bolder and more vigorous 
than usual with this poet, that 1 cannot but 
suppose that there must have been some fonn- 
<latioii for the story, though it may have been 
( xagn^erated by the poet, and misrepresented by 
1 the historian.— M. 
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•trip themselves of their pontifical gar* 
ineiit> to cast the skin of the old 
serpnit, to assume the snowy robes of 
baptismal innocence, and to humble the 
pride of the consular fasces before the 
tombs o^the martyrs. 'J’Ae citizens 
M bo .subsisted bytlieir own industry, and 
tbe jKffwi+iice who were supported by 
the public liberality, filled the cluirches 
of tl#B Lateral! ifncl Vatican with an 
inceviant throng of devout proselytes. 
The decrees of the senate, which pro- 
scribed the worship of idols, \rrire rati- 
fied by the general ounsexit of the 
Romans the splendour of the capitol 
was defaced, and the solitary ten^lcs 
were abandoned to ruin and contempt.^ 
R-onic submitted to the yoke of the 
(rospel ; and the vanquished provinces 
had not yet lost their reverence for the 
name and aiitliority of Rome.* 

Tlie filial piety of the emperors them- 

DMtructionof engaged them to 

thA temples in proceed, with some cau- 
tae province*. tenderness, in 

the reformation of the eternal city. 

1 Exultare Patres vldeas, pulcherrima mundi 
liUiTiina ; Conciliunique aendni gestire 
Catonum 

Candidiore togft niveum pietatis amictum 
Huniere ; et ezuvias depoiiere pontiflcalcs. 
The fancy of Prudentlua is warmed and elevated 
by victory. 

- i^rudentius, after he has described the con 
version of the senate and people, asks with 
some tinith and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adliuc Roman, tibi, Gliriste, 
dicatam 

in leges translsse tuas? 

Jerome exults in the desolation of the 
cajiitol, and the other temples of Rome (tom. 
i. p. r>4, tom. ii. p. i)5). 

* M. Beugnot is more correct in his genend 
estimate of the incasurcs enforced by Tlieo- 
dosius for tlie abolition of Paftani.sm. lie 
seized (according to Zo'^iinus) the fumis be- 
stowed by tlie public for tJie exi>enso of sacri- 
fices. The public sacrifices ceased, not because 
they wore positively prohibited, but because 
the public treasury would no longer bear the 
expense. The public and the private sacrifices 
in the provinces, which were not under the 
same regulations with those of the capital, con- 
tinued to take place. In Bonie itself, many 
Pagan ceremonies, which were without, sacriflc'?, 
remained in full force. The gods thcrelorc 
were invoked, the temples were frequented, the 
pontificates inscribed, according to ancient 
usage, among the family titles of honour ; and 
it cannot be asserted that idolatry was com- 
pletely destroyed by Theodosius. See Beugnot, 
p. i9].— M. 


Those absolute monarebs act*>v] with 
less regard to the prejudices of tJuj 
provincials. Tho pious labour which 
had been suspended near twentv years, 
since the death of Constauiius,' Avas 
vigorously resumed, and liually accom- 
plished, by the zeal of 'J’hcodosius. 
Whilst that warlike prince yet strug- 
gled with the Goths, not for the glory 
but for tlie safety of the republic, he 
ventured to offend a considerable party 
of his subjects, by some acts wliicii 
might perhaps secure the protection of 
Heaven, but which must seem rash and 
unseasonable in the eye of human pru- 
dence. The success of his lirst experi- 
ments against the Pagans, encouraged 
the pious emperor to reiterate and 
enforce his edicts of proscription ; the 
same laws which had been originally 
published in the provinces of the J^ast 
were applied, after the defeat of Maxi- 
mus, to the whole extent of the Western 
Empire ; and every victory of tho 
'orthodox Theodosius contributed to the 
triumph of the Christian and Catholic 
faith. “ He attacked superstition in 
her most vital part by prohibiting the 
use of sacrifices, which he declared to 
be criminal as well as infamous ; and if 
the terms of his edicts more strictly 
condemned the impious curiosity which 
examined the entrails of the victims,"* 
every subsequent explanation tended 
to involve in the same guilt the general 
practice of immolation^ which essentially 
constituted the religion of the Pagans. 
As the temples had been erected for 
the purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty 
of a benevolent prince to remove from 

1 Libaiiius ^Crat. pro Templin, p. 10, Ge/iev. 
3C34, published by James Godefroy, and liow 
extremely Bc.aTCc) accuses Valentiniun and 
Valens of prohibiting sacrifices. iSnme partial 
order may* have been issued by the Eastern 
emperor ; but the idea of any general law is 
contradicted by the silence of the Code, and the 
evidence of ecclesiastical history.^ 

See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. 
tit. X. leg. 7-11. 

^ Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with 
any inquisition of entrails (see Feithius, Anti- 
quitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16). The Tuscans, 
who produced the first ffaru^ieet, subdued 
both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de 
Divinatione, ii. 23.) 

* See in Reishe’s edition of Libanius, tom. IL 
p. 3 65. Sacrifice was prohibited by Yaieni, bal 
not the offering of incense.— H. 
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his subjects the dangerous temptation | 
of ollbading against tiio laws which lie ; 
had euacted. A spoci il conunission > 
Wiis granted to Cynogiiu, tlie L’ratonaij ' 
prelect of the Kast, and afterwards to 
the Counts .iovius and Caudentiu'., two 
oiiicors of distinguished rank in the 
\Vest ; by whicli they were ilireeted to j 
sliut tlie temples, to seize or destroy | 
the instruments of idolatry, to aiiolish ! 
the privileges ot the ]»r>ests, and to j 
confiscate the coiiseciatvsl property lor i 
the benefit of the em[>ci'or, of tne 
chureh, or of the army.' Here the 
desolation might have stopped, and the 
naked edifices, which were no longea* 
employed in the service of idolatry, 
might have been protected from the 
dostnictivo rjige of fan.iticism. Many 
of those temples were tlie most splendid 
and beautiful monuments of Urecian 
architecture ; and the emperor himself 
was interested not to deface the splen- 
dour of his own citic's, or to dimmish 
the value of his own iiosscssioiis. 'rhose 
stately edifices might be suflored to 
remain as so many lasting ti'ophics of 
victory of Christ. In the decline 
I the arts they might Iks usefully con- 
verted into magazines, manufactories, 
or places of puldie assembl}^ ; and ))cr- 
liaps, when the walls of the teiii])le had 
been suUicicntly purified by holy rites, 
the worsliip of the true I'lcity might be 
allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of 
idolatry. Ihit as long as they subsisted, 

i Zosimns, i iv. p. 24 .'j, 249. Tlv^wloret, I. V 
c. 21. Idittiua in ('iiron. Prosper, Aquitan. ]• 
iii. c. 3S, apud liaronium, Anoal, i^rules. a.». 
880, No. i‘»2. Libunius (pro 'letn.plif', p^ 10), 
labours to prove tliat the coiiruiaras ci Theodo- 
sius were uot direct and positive.* 

* Libanius appears to be the liest. authority 
for the East, where, under 'riieodosius, the 
work of devastation was carried on with very 
different degrccK of violence, according to the 
temper of the local authorities and of the 
clergy, and more especially the neighbourhood 
of the more fejiatical inniiks. Neander w'ell 
observes that the prohibition of sacriflee would 
be easily misinterpreted into an authority for 
the destruction of the buildings in which sacri- 
flees were performed. (Gcschiclite dcr Christli- 
Chen lieligion, ii. p. 15C.) An abuse of this 
kind led to this remarkable oration of Libanius. 
Neander, however, justly doubts whether this 
bold vindication, or at least exculpation, of 
Paganism was ever delivered before, or even 
d in the bands of| the Christian emperor. 


the Pagans fondly cherished the secrel 
hope tliat an auspicious revolution, a 
aeeoml Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods ; and the earnestness 
with which they addrcsbcd their un 
availing pfayers to the throne,* in- 
ereaseil the zeal of the Christian reform- 
ers to extirpate, without merc^r<JJ‘C root 
of superstition. The laws of the em- 
perors exhibit some symptoms -nf a 
milder disposition : but tbeir cold and 
languid elVorts were iiisutiicient to stem 
the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, 
which was conducted, or rather im- 
pelled, by the spiritual rulers of the 
Church. In (haul, the holy Martin, 
bishop of Tours, ’ inarched at the head 
of his faithful monks to destroy the 
idols, the temples, and the consecrated 
trees of his extensive diocese ; and in 
the execution of this arduous t^k, the 
])rudent reailer will judge whether 
Martin was supported by the aid of 
miraculous powers or of carnal weap- 
ons. In Syria, tlio divine and oxeellcnt 
MareeUus,'^ as he is styled by Tlic- 
odoret, a bishop animated with aposto- 
lic fervour, resolved to level with the 
ground the statidy temples within the 
diocese of Apainea. His attack w'as 
resisted by the skill and solidity with 
wdiich the temple of Jupi*- r had been 
constructed, 'riic building was sealed 
cii an eminence : on each of the four 
siiles the lofty roof was supported by 
fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in 
ciroumferciicc ; and the large stones of 
which they were composed were firmly 
eenientcil with lead and iron. The 
force of the strongest and sharpest 

J Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. 
There is rooin to believe that thi.s tt imdc oC 
Edessa, which Tlieodosius wished to save for 
civil u^tes, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins 
(Libanius pro Templis, p. 20, 27, and Godefroy’s 
notes, p. 59). 

- See this curious oration of Libanius pro 
Templis, pronounced, or rather composed, 
about the year 390. 1 have consulted with ad- 
vantage J>r. Lardner’s version and remarks 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 135-163), 

3 See the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severos, 
c. 9-14. The saint once mistook (as Don 
Quixote might have done) a harmlean fnriem.l 
for an idolatrous procession, and imprudently 
committed a miracle. 

^ Compare Sozomen (1. vii. c. 15) with Tbeoii 
doret (1. V. c. 21). Between them tbey nUto 
tbe crueade and death of Marcellus. 
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tqplB had been tried without effect. It 
was found necessary to undermine the 
foundations of the columns, which fell 
down as soon as the temporary wooden 
props had been consumed with fire; 
and the difficulties of the enijprprise are 
described under the allegory of a black 
demon, who retarded though he could 
not deTeut the operations of the Chris* ' 
tian engineers. Elated with victory, ' 
Mareellus took the field in person 
against the powers of darkness ; a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladi- 
ators marched under the episcopal 
banner, and he successively attacked i 
the villages and country temples of the ' 
diocese of Apamea. Whenever an> re- 
sistance or danger was apprehended, 
the champion of the faith, whose lame- 
ness would not allow him either to 
fight or fly, placed himself at a con- 
venient distance beyond the reach of 
darts. But this prudence was the occa- 
sion of his death : he was surprised and 
slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; 
and the synod of the province pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, that the 
holy Marcellua had sacrificed his life 
in the cause of God. In the support of 
this cause, the monks, who rushed with 
tumultuous fury from the desert, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal 
and diligence. They deserved the 
enmity of the Pagans; and some of 
them might deserve the reproaches of 
avarice and intemperance ; of avarice 
which they gratified with holy plunder, 
and of intemperance which they in- 
dulged at the expense of the people, 
wlio foolisly admired their tattered 
garments, loud psalmody, and artificial 
palcntiss.* A small number of temples 
was protected by the fears, tlic venality, 
the taste, or the prudence of the civil and 
ecclesiastical governors. The temple of 
the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference 
of two miles, was judiciously converted 
into a Christian church ; and a similar 

^ Libanius, pro Templis, p. 10-18. lie rails 
at these black-garbed men, the Christian 
monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor 
elephants ! ihx\] are temperate animals. 

2 I'rosper Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baron- 
t ivm ; Annal. Eccles. a.d. 389, Mo. 68, &c. The 
temple had been shut some time, aod the ac- 
sens to it was overgrown with brambles. 


consecration has preserved inviolate 
the majestic dome of the Pantheon at 
Home.* But in almost every province 
of the Boman world, an army of fanat- 
ics, without authority and witiiout 
discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabi- 
tants ; and the ruin of the fairest 
structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of tho%t barbarians, who 
alone had time and inclination to exe- 
cute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of 
dovMtation, the speototor 
may distinguish the ruins Serapli »t 
of the temple of Scrapis 
at Alexandria.^ Serapis does not ap- 
pear to have been one of the native 
gods or monsters, who sprung from the 
fruitful soil of superstitious Egypt,’ 
The first of the Ptolemies had been 
commanded by a dream to import the 
mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where ho had been long adored 
by the inhabit.ants of Sinope ; but his 
attributes and his reign were so imper- 
fectly understood, that it became a sub- 
ject of dispute whether he represented 
the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions.’ 
The Egyptians, who were obstinately de- 
voted to the religion of their fathers, re- 
fused to admit this foreign deity within 

1 PonatuH, Boma Antlqua et Nova, J Iv. c. 
4, i> 4‘»S. This consecration whs perfoiM-O by 
roi)e Boniface IV. I am ignorant of (Iso 
favourable circumstances which had prese rved 
the Pantheon above two hundred yearn after 
the reign of Theodosius. 

2 SophroniuB composed a recent and seiiarale 
history (Jerom. in Hcript. Eccles. tom i f'- 
303), which has furnished materials to Soerntee 
(1. V. c. lt>), Theodoret (!.' v. c. 22), and L'unuus 
(1. ii. c. 22). Yet the last, who had b«M'n at 
Alexandria before and after the event, may 
deserve the credit of nn original witness. 

3 Cerard Vossius (t)pera, torn. v. p. SO. and 
de Idololatria, 1. i. c. 20) strives to support tho 
strange notion of tlio Fathers, that the [Patri- 
arch Josepli was adored in Egypt, as the bull 
Ajds, and the god Serapis.* 

4 Origo del non<lum no^ris celchrata. 
.®gvptiornra antlstitcs sie memorant, ^c. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 83. Tlie Greeks who liad 
travelled into Egypt, were alike Ignorant o£ 
this new deity. 

* Consult du Dieu Sdrapis et son Origine, 
par J. P. Guigniaut (the translator of Creuzer’fi 
Symboliejue), Paris, IH2S; and in the tUtU 
volume of Uournouf a ti*anBlation of Tacitus* 
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the walls of tlieir cities.’ But the ob- 
sequious priests, who were seduced by 
the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted 
without resistance to the power of the 
god of Pontus; an honourable and 
domestic genealogy was provided ; and 
this fortunate usurper was introduced 
into the throne and bed of Osiris,® 
the husband of Isis, and the celestial 
monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which 
claimed his peculiar protection, gloried 
in the name of the city of Serapis. His 
temple, 3 which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capitol, was erected 
on the spacious summit of an artificial 
mount, raised one hundred steps above 
the level of the adjacent parts of the 
city ; and the interior cavity was 
strongly supported by arches, and dis- 
tributed into vaults and subterraneous 
apartments. The consecrated buildings 
were surrounded by a quadrangular 
j)ortico, the stately halls and exquisite 
statues displayed the triumph of the 
arts ; and the treasures of ancient learn- 
ing were preserved in the famous Alex- 
andrian liiirary, which had arisen with 
new splendour from its aslics.^ After 
the edicts of Theodosius liad severely 
]>i‘ohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, 
they were still tolerattjd iu the city and 
tfinplo of Serapis, and this singular in- 
dulgence was imprudently ascribed to 
tlie superstitious terrors of the Chris- 
tians tlieinselvea ; as if tlicy had feared 
to abolish those ancient rites which 

^ Macrobius, Satumal. 1. i. c. 7. Such a 
living fact decisively proves his foreign extrac- 
tion. 

At Borne, Isis and Serapis were united in 
the same temple. Tlie precedency which the 
queen assumed may seem to betray her un- 
e(iual alliance with the stranger of Pontns ; 
but the superiority of the female sex was estab- 
lished in Egypt as a civil and religious institu- 
tion (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. i. p. 81, edit. 
'Wesseling); and the same order Is observed in 
IMutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Osiris, whom ho 
identifies with Serapis. 

3 Ammianus (xxli. 16). The Expositio totius 
Mundia (p. 8, in Hudson's Geogiaph. Minor, 
tom. iii.), an4 Buflnus ^ ii. e. 22), celebrate 
t ^e Se/ra^tumt as one of the wonders of the 
world. 

4 See Htfmolres de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. ix. p. 897-416. The old library of the 
rtolemies was toUMy consumed in Cmsar’s 
Alexandrian war. Mare Antony gave the whole 
collection of Pergamut (200,000 volumes) to 
CU'Oi>atTa, as the foundation of the new library 
of Alexandria. 


could alone secure the iniiudations of 
the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the 
Subsistence of Constantinople.’ 

At that time® the archiepiscopal 
throne of Alexandria was it.* ftnai 
filled by 'J’licophilus,^ the destruction, 
perpetual /memy of peace and virtue — a 
bohl bad man, whose bauds wxtc alter- 
nately polluted with gold ajid with 
blood. Jlis pious indignatioTT'was ex- 
cited by the honours of Serapis, and the 
insults which he offered to an aileicnt 
chapel of Bacchus,* convinced the 
Pagans that he meditated a 'more im- 
portant and dangerous enterprise. In 
the tumultuous capital of Egypt the 
slightest provocation was sumcient to 
in&mo a civil war. The votaries of 
Serapis, whose strength and numbers 
were much inferior to those of their 
antagonists, rose in arms at the instiga- 
tion of the philosoplicr Olympius,^ who 
exhorted them to die in the defcjiee of 
tlie altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified tluunselves in the 
temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis, 
repelled the besiegers by daring sallies 
and a resolute defence ; and by the in- 
human cruelties which they exercised 
on their Christian prisoners, obtained 
the last consolation of despair. The 
efforts of the prudent magistrate were 
usefully exerted for the establishment 
of a truce, till the aiiswci^uf Theodosius 
should determine the fate of Serapis. 
The two parties assembled without arms 
in the principal square, and the Im- 
perial rescript was publicly read. But 
when a sentence of destruction against 

^ Libanius (pro Tcmplis, p. 21) indiscreetly 
provokes his Christian masters by this insult- 
inx remark. 

8 We may choose between the date of Marcel- 
linuB (A..D.^S9)or that of Prosper (a.d. 891). 
Tillemont (Tlist. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 310, 766) 
prefers the former, ind Pagl the latter. 

s Tillemont, Mem. Eocles. tom. xi. p. 441-600. 
The ambiguous situation of Theophilus, a saint, 
as the friend of Jerome, a devil, as the enemy 
of Chrysostom, produce a sort of impartiality ; 
yet, upon the whole, the balance is Instly in- 
clined against him. 

4 Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. Iv. p. 
411), has alleged a beautiful passage from 
Buidas, or rather from Damaschis, which shows 
the devout and vlrtuooi Olympius, not in the 
light of a warrior, but of a prophet. 

* No doubt a Temple af Osiris, fit. Martla 
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the idols ot Alcxanilria was pronounced, 
the Christians sent up a snout of joy 
arftl exultation, whilst the unfortunat^ 
Fagans, whose fury had given way to 
consternation, retired with hasty and 
silent steps, and eluded by their flight 
or obscurity the resentment of their 
enemies. Theophiliis proceeded to de- 
molish tHI'e temple of Serapis, without 
any otber«diflicultics than those which 
he found in the weight and solidity of 
the niaterials ; but these obstacles proved 
so insuperable, that he was obliged to 
leave th^ foundations, and to content 
himself with reducing the edifice itself 
to a heap of rubbish, a part of which 
was soon afterwards cleared away to 
make room for a church, erected in 
honour of the Christian martyrs. ^The 
valuable library of Alexandria was 
pillaged or destroyed ; and near twenty 
years aftcrw'ards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and 
indignation of every spectator whose 
miiKl was not totally diirkcned by re- 
ligious prejudice.* The compositions of 
aiicit'ut genius, so many of which have 
irretrievably perished, might surely 
have bc(!n excepted from the wreck of 
idolatry for the amusement and iiistmc- 
tion of succeeding agtjs ; and either the 
zeal or the avarice of the archbishop'*' 
miglit have been satiated with the rich 
fpoils which w^erc the reward of his 
vic tory. Wlflle the images and vases 
of gold and silver were carefully melted, 
ami those of a less valuable metal were 
coiitt'mptnously broken and cast into 
the streets, Theophilus laboured to ex- 
pose* the frauds and vices of the ministers 
of the idols ; their dexterity in the 
management of tlie loadstone ; their 
secret methods of introducing a human 

actor into a hollow statue and their 

♦ 

^ Koa vidimuR aruiaria, Jibroruni, qnibus 
direptia, exinanlta ea a nostria honiiuibuR, 
nostris teiuporibuR memorant. OrosiuB, 1. vi. 
c. h's p. 421, edit, llavercamp. Though a bigot, 
and a controversial writer, Orosiua seems to 
blUHll. 

■-5 KunapiuB, in tho Lives of Antoninus and 
A^deaius, execrates the sacrilegious rapine of 
Tb(}ophilus. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. 
xiii. p. 4.'>S), quotes an e))i6tle of Is flore of 
l*elusiutn, which repToaches the primate with 
tlie idolatrous worship of gold, the auri sacra 
fames, 

* An English tmvsller, Mr. Wilkinson, has 


scandalous abuse of the confidence of 
devout husbands and unsuspecting 
females.* Charges like these may seem 
to deserve some degree of credit, as they 
are not repugnant to the crafty .-iiul in- 
terested spirit of superstition. Ihit tho 
same spirit is equally prone to the base 
practice of insulting and calumniatijig 
a fallen enemy ; and our belief is natur- 
ally checked by the reflection, that it is 
much less difficult to invent a fictitious 
story than to support a practical fraud. 
The colossal statue of Serapis*' was in- 
volved in the ruin of his temple and re- 
ligion. A great number ot plates of 
different metals, artificially j(»iiied to- 
gether, composed the majestic figure of 
the deity, who touched on either side 
the walls of the sanctuary. 'J’h(5 aspect 
of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the 
sceptre which he bore in bis left band, 
were extremely ai^nilar to the ordinary 
representations of .1 u pi ter. 1 1 e was dis- 
tingiiisbe«l from Jupiter by tl)o basket 
or busb< i which was placed on his head, 
and by tho cinblciriatic monster w Iii< h 
he held in his right hand ; the head and 
body of a serpent biancliing into three 
tails, which were agaiji terminated by 
the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and 
a wolf. It was eoiifideiitly aflirmcd 
that if any impious hand should dare 
to violate the majcjsty of the god, tho 
liejivcns and the earth would instantly 
return to their original cliaos. An in- 
trepid soldier, animated by zeal and 
armed with a weighty battle-axe, as- 

1 llufinuR namoR the prieRt of Saturn, who, in 
the characler of tlie god, familiarly conversed 
with many pious ladies of quality ; till he be- 
trayed himself, in a moment of transport, when 
he could not disguise the tone of las voice, 
'J’bc authentic arul impartial narrative of 
^ICschines (see liayle, Dictioiinaiie Critique, 
SrAMAKOHK), and the adventure of Muudua 
(Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 8. p. 
S77, edit, llavercamp), may i>rovc that suoh 
amorous frauds have been practised with suc- 
cesR. 

^ See the images of Serapis, in Monifaucon 
(tom. ii. p. 2l)7); but the doficription of Macro- 
bius (Saturnal. 1. i. c. 20), is much more 
picturesque and satisfactory, 
discovered the «ccrc*t ot the vi'cal Memnot: 
There was a cavity in wliicli a person was con- 
cealed, and struck a stone, wiiich gave a ring- 
ing sound like brass. Tlie Arabs who stood 
below when Mr, Wilkinson performed tlie 
miracle, described the sound just as the author 
of the epigram, — M. 
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oended the ladder ; and even the Chris- 
tian multitude expected, with some 
anxiety, the event of the combat.* He 
aimed a vigorous stroke against the 
cheek of Serapis, the cheek fell to the 
ground ; the thunder was still silent, and 
both the heavens and the earth con- 
tinued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity. The victorious 
soldier repeated his blows ; the huge 
idol was overthrown and broken in 
pieces ; and the limbs of Serapis were 
ignominiously dragged through the 
streets of Alexandria. His mangled 
carcase was burnt in the Amphitheatre 
amidst the shouts of the populace ; and 
many persons attributea their conver- 
sion to this discovery of the impotence 
of their tutelar deity. The popular 
modes of religion that propose any 
visible and material objects of worship, 
have the advantage of adapting and 
familiarising tiiemselves to the senses of 
mankind ; but this advantage is counter- 
balanced by the various and inevitable 
accidents to which the faith of the ido- 
biter is exposed. It is scarcely possible 
that, in every disposition of mind, ho 
should preserve his implicit reverence 
for the idols or the relics, which the 
naked eye and the profane hand are un- 
able to distinguish from the most com- 
mon productions of art or nature ; and 
if in the hour of danger their secret and 
miraculous virtue docs not operate for 
their own preservation, he scorns the 
vain apologies of his priests, and justly 
derides the object and the folly of his 
superstitious attachment.*' After the 
fall of Serapis, some hopes were still 
entertained by the Pagans that the N ile 
w’ould refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Kgypt ; and the ex- 
traordinary delay of the inundation 

1 Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verendii 
Majestate loci, si robura sacia ferirent 
In Bua credebant redituras jnenibra secures. 
(Lucan, iii. 421)). “ Is it true (said Augustus to 
a veteran of Italy, at whose house he supped), 
that the man who gave the first blow to the 
golden statue of Anaitis, was instantly deprived 
of his eyes, and of his life ? '* I was that man 

(replied the clear-sighted veteran), and yon now 
sup on one of the legs of the goddess." (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 21.) 

3 The history of the Reformation affords fre- 
quent examples of the sudden change from 
superstition to contempt. 


seemed to announce the displeasure of 
the river-god. But this delay was soon 
compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to such 
an unusual height as to comfort the dis- 
contented party with the pleasing ex- 
pectation^uf a deluge, till the peaceful 
river again subsided to the \<fell-known 
and fertilising level of sixteeji cubits, or 
almut thirty English feet.* 

The temples of the Itoman Empire 
were deserted or dc- -hepaan 

stroyed ; but the ingenious ^oiigion*S 

superstition of thePapns ^ 
still attempted to elude finally extin- 
the laws of Theodosius by a.S! 390 420. 
which all sacrifices had 
be3n severely prohibited. The inhabi- 
tants of the country, whose conduct was 
less exposed to the eye of malicious 
curiosity, disguised their relvjious^ under 
the appearance of convivial^ meetings. 
Oil the days of solemn festivals, they 
assembled in great numbers under the 
spreading shade of some consecrated 
trees ; slieep and oxen were slaughtered 
and roasted ; and tliis rural entertain- 
ment was sanctified by the use of in- 
cense, and by the hymns which wera 
sung in honour of the gods. But it was 
alleged that, as no part of the animal 
was made a burnt-olrering, as no altar 
was provided to receive the blood, ami 
as tlic previous oblatioif'of salt cakes 
and the concluding ceremony of liba- 
tions were carefully omitted, these fc.stal 
meetings (lid not involve the guests in 
the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacri- 
fice.® Whatever might be the truth of 
the facts or the merit of the distinction,^ 

1 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 20. I have siqiplicd the 
measure. 7’he same Ktaiidard, of the inunda- 
tion, and consequently of tlie cubit, has uni- 
formly subsisted since the time of Herodotus. 
Bee Frvret, in thq Mem. de 1* Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344-.S5;{. Greaves’s 
Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 283. The lOgyp- 
tian cubit is about twenty-two inches of the 
English measure.* 

*- Libinius (pro Templis, p. 15-17), pleads 
their cause with gentle and insinuating rhetoric. 
From the earliest age, such feasts had enlivened 
the country : and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 
880), had produced the theatre of Athens. See 
Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. and Codex Theodoa. 
tom. vi. p. 284. 

8 HonoriuB tolerated these rustic festivals 

* Oompare WlHdnson’s Thebes and Egypt, p. 

B'lO ■W 
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tftese vain preteiices were swept awa^ 
by the last edict of Theodosius, which 
inflicted a deadly wound on the supersti- 
tion of the Pagans,^* This prohioitory 
law is expressed in the most absolute 
and conmrehensive terms. *“It is our 
will ana pleasure,” says the emperor, 
“ tliat^ n»no of our subjects, whether 
magistrates or private citizens, however 
exalted or however humble may be their 
rank and eoiidition, shall presume in 
any city* or in any place to worship an 
inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guilt- 
less victim. ” The act of sacrificing, and 
the practice of divination by the entrails 
of the victim, are declared (withou^any 
regard to the object of the enquiry) a 
crime of high treason against the State, 
which can be expiated only by the death 
of the guilty. The rites of Pagan super- 

(a.d. 399). ** Absquo ullo sacriflcio, atque ulU 
BuperRtitione damnabill.’* But nine years after- 
wards lie found it necessary to reiterate and 
enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodus. L 
xvi. tit. X. leg. 17, 19). 

’ ("ort. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin 
(Ueiuarks on Ecclcs. History, vol. iv. p. 131) 
Cfiisuies, with becoming asperity, the style and 
seuliiueuts of this intolerant law. 

* Paganism maintained its ground for a con- 
siderable time in the rural districts. £n- 
delcchlus, a poet who lived at the beginning of 
the fifth century, speaks of the cross as— 
f^ignum qui^ perhibent esse crucis Dei, 
Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus. 

Tn the middle of tlie same century, Maximus, 
bishop of Turiu, writes against the heathen 
doilie.s as if their worship was still in full vigour, 
in the neighbourhood of his city, Augustine 
complains of the encouragement of the Pagan 
rites by heathen landowners;' and Zeno of 
Verona, still later, reproves the apathy of the 
Christian proprietors in conniving at this abase. 
(Compare Neander, il. p. ICO.) M. Beugnot 
shows that thi.s was th« case throughoutthe 
north and centre of Italy and in Sicily. But 
neither of these authors have adverted to one 
fact, which must have tended greatly to retard 
the progress of Christianity in these quarters. 
It was still chiefly a slave population which 
cultivated the soil ; and however in the towns 
the better class of Christians might be eager to 
communicate " the blessed liberty of the gospel" 
to this class of mankind : however their condi- 
tion could not but be silently ameliorated by 
the humanizing influence of Christianity ; yet, 
in the whole, no doubt the servile class would 
be the least fitted to receive the gospel : and 
its general propagation among them would be 
embarrassed by many peculiar difliculties. The 
rural population was probably not entirely con- 
verted before the general establishment of the 
monastic institutions. Compare Quarterly Be- 
view of Beugnot, voL Ivii. p. 62 .— M. - 


stition, which might seem less bloody 
and atrocious, aro abolished as highly 
injurious to the truth and honour of re- 
ligion ; luminaries, garlands, frankin- 
cense, and libations of wine, are specially 
enumerated and condemned ; and the 
harmless claims of the domestic genius 
of the household go<ls arc included in 
this rigorous proscription. The use of 
any of these profane and illegal cere- 
monies subjects the offender to the for- 
feiture of the house or estate where 
they have been performed ; and if ho 
ha.s artfully chosen the property of 
another for the scene of his impiety, he 
is compelled to discharge, without delay, 
a heavy fine of twenty- five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousaufl pounds 
sterling. A fine, not less considerable, 
is imposed on the connivance of the 
secret enemies religion who shall 
neglect the duty of their respective 
stations, either to reveal or to punish 
the guilt of idolatry. Such was the 
persecuting spirit of tlie laws of Theo- 
dosius, winch were repeatedly enforced 
by his sons and grandsons, with the 
loud and unanimous applause of the 
Christian world.* 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and 
Diocletian, Christianity had been pro- 
scribed as a revolt from the ancient and 
hereditary religion of the empire ; and 
the unjust suspicions which v'ere enter- 
tained of a dark and dangerous faction, 
were, in some measure, countenanced by 
the inseparable union and rapid con- 
quests of the Catholic Church. But the 
same excuses of fear and ignorance can- 

1 Such a charge should not be lightly made ; 
but it may surely be justified by tlie authority 
of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Don- 
atists : " Quis nostrfim, quis vestrfim non laudat 
leges ab Imperatoribus datas aversus sacrificia 
Paganorum ? Et certe longe ibl pcena severior 
constituta eat ; illius quippe impietatis capitale 
Buppliclum est.’* Epist. xciii. JNo. 10, quoted 
by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. viii. p. 
277), who adds some judicious rAlectionson the 
intolerance of the victorious Christians.** 

* Yet Augustine, withlaudable inconsistency, 
disapproved of the forcible demolition of the 
temples. **Let us first extirpate the idolatry 
of the hearts of the heathen, and they will 
either themselves invite us, or anticipate us in 
the execution of this good work," tom. v. s. 02. 
Compare Neander, ii. 169, and in p. 166, a 
beautiful passage from Chrysostom against aU 
violent means of propagating Christianity.— M. 
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not ))e ap])licd to the Cliristian emperors 
M’lu) violated the pree(‘})ts of humanity 
and of tlie Oospel. The experience of 
ages had betrayed the weakness as well 
as folly of Vaganism ; the light of reason 
and of faith had already exposed to the 
greatest part of mankind the vanity of 
idols ; and the declining sect, which still 
adhered to their worship, might have 
b«'.eu permitted to enjoy in peace and 
obscurity, the religious customs of their 
ancestors. Had tlie Pagans been aiii* 
mated by the undaunted zeal which 
ossessed the minds of the primitive 
elievers, the triumph of the church 
must have been stained with blood ; and 
the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
have embraced the glorious opportunity 
of devoting their lives and foi*tuues at 
the foot of their altars. But such ob- 
stinate zeal was not congenial to the 
loose and careless temper of polytheism. 
The violent and repeated strokes of the 
orthodox princes were broken by the 
soft and yielding substance against 
which they were directed ; and the 
ready obedience of the Pagans protected 
them from the piins and penalties of 
the Thcodosian Code.* Instead of as- 
serting that the authority of the gods 
was superior to that of the emperor, 
they desisted, with a plaintive murmur, 
from tlie use of those sacred rites which 
their sovereign had condemned. If 
they were sometimes tempted, by a sally 
of passion or by the hopes of conceal- 
ineiit, to indulge their favourite supersti- 
tion, their liuinhle repentance disarmed 
the severity of the Chiistian magistrate, 
and they seldom refused to atone for 
their rashness by submitting, with some 
secret reluctiuice, to the yoke of the 
(4o3pcl. The churelies were filled with 
the increasing multitude of these un- 
worthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning 
religion ; aiidVhilst tliey devoutly imi- 
tfited the postures and recited the 
prayers of the faithful, they satisfied 
their conscience by the silent and siu- 

3 Oroaius, 1. vii. c. 28, p. 637. Auguntin 
(Enarrat. in Paalm exl. apuu Lardner, IleaUien 
I'eatimonlea, vol. iv. p. 458), insults their cowar- 
dice. ** Quis eorum comprehensus est in sacri- 
flcio (cum his legibus ista prohibereiitur) et non 
negavit ? •’ 


cere invocation of the gods of antiquity.* 
If the Pagans wanted patience to sullcr, 
they wanted spirit to resist ; and the 
scattered iny riads who deiilored the ruin 
of the temples, yielded, without a con- 
test, to the fortune of their ad\fer8aries. 
The disorderly oppositioiP of ihch peas- 
ants of ^lyria and the populace of Alex- 
andria to tlio rage of private fanati- 
cism, was silenced by the namc^and 
authority of the emperor. Tliq. Pagans 
of the West, without contributing to 
tlie elevation of Kugenius, hy 

their partial attachment the cause and 
character of the usurper. The clergy 
vehelnently exclaimed that ho aggra- 
vated tlie crime of rebellion by the guilt 
of apostacy ; that hy his permission the 
altar of Victory was again restored ; and 
that the idolatrous symbols of Jupiter 
and Hercules were displayed in the tiehl 
against the invincible standard of tlie 
cross. But the vain hopes of the Pagans 
were soon annihilated by the defeat of 
Kugenius ; and they were left cxposcil 
to the resentment of the conqueror, who 
lal)Oiirod to deserve the favour of heaven 
by tJic extirpation of idolatry.’ 

A nation of slaves is always prepared 
to applaud the clemency of theii 
master, who, in the abuse of absolute 
power, does not proceed to the last ex- 
tremes of injustice and oppression. 
Theodosius might undoubtedly have 
proposed to his Pagan subjects the alter- 
native of baptism or of death ; and the 
eloquent LIhanius has praised the 
moileration of a prince, who nevi'.r 
enacted, by any positive law, that all his 
subjects should immediately embrace 
and practise the religion of their sov- 
ereign. Tlie profession of Christianity 

- Libanius (pro Templls, p. 17, 18), mentions, 
without censure, the occasional conformity, and, 
as it were, theatrical play of these hypocrites. 

3 Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32), by 
declaring to tiie emperor, that unless ho ex- 
pressly warrants the destruction of the temples, 
Tavf rSv ayfav hxirer»gf »a) eturoiSy kuI 
rS voftu the proprietors will de- 

fend themselves and the laws. 

9 Faulinus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustin 
de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 26. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 24. 

* Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting 
edict, which Tkeodosltts might enact (pro 
Templis, p. 82) : a rash joke, and a dangerous 
experiment. Some princes would have taken 
his advice. 
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was not made jtn essential qualification 
ior the enjoyment of the civil rights 
of society, nor were any peculiar liarcl- 
ships imposed on the sectaries, who 
cretlulously received the fjibits of Ovid, 
and obstinately rejected the miracles of 
tlie G«spel. 'riie palace, the sclmols, 
tiio army, and tlie senate were filled 
witl^dcclared and devout Pagans; they 
obtained, witliout distinction, the civil 
and military honours of the empire.* 
Theodosius distinguislied his liberal re- 
gard for virtue and genius by the con- 
sular dignity, wliich he bestowed on 
Symmachus ; ‘ and by tlie personal 
friendship which he expressed to Liba- 
nius and the two eloquent apologists 

1 Denique pro moritia terrchtrihiis jcqua re- 
pendena 

Miniera, Racricolis suinuios inipertit honorea. 
l)ux bonus, etcertaresiiiitcuiii Inudu suoruin 
Neo pago implicitos pur dubii ta culmina 
tnundi 

Ire viros prohibet.t 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 
Oontulit. 

Prudent, in Symmaoh. i, 617, &c. 
Llbaniua (pro Templis, p. 3‘i) is i)roud that 
Theodosius should thus distinguish a man, 

* The most remarkable Instance of this, at 
a much later period, occurs in the person of 
Merobaudea, a general and a poet, who flour- 
islied in the first half of the fifth century. A 
statue in honour of Merobaudea waa placed in 
the Forum of 'nrajan, of which the inscrijttion 
is still extant. Fragments of his poems have 
been recovered by the industry an<l kagacity of 
Niebuhr. In one passage Merobaudes, in the 
genuine heathen spirit, attributes tlie ruin of 
the empire to the abolition of Paganism, and 
almost renews the old accusation of Atheism 
against Christianity, lie impersonates some 
deity, probably Discord, who summo«»s Bellona 
to take arms for the destruction of Tjuie ; and, 
in a strain of fierce irony, recommends to her, 
among other fatal measures, to extirpate the 
gods of Rome • 

Roma, Ipsique tremant furialia marmora reges. 
Jam superos tonis atque hbspita nurnina puJle : 
nomatioi pomUare Deos, et nuUus in arts 
Veslce exoraue/otus strue palleat ignis. 

His instructa dolis palatia celsa subibo ; 
Majorum mores, et peotora prlsca fugabo 
Funditus ; atque simul, nullo discrimine 
rerum, < 

Biiernantur fortes, nec sit reverentia justis. 
Attica neglecto pereat facundia Plioebo : 
Jndignis contingat hanos, et ponxhra rerum ; 
Non virtus sed casus agat ; trietisque cupido ; 
Pectoribus sievi demens furor eistuet levi ; 
Omniaque htec sine mente JoviSf sine numine 
svmmo, 

Merobaudes In Niebuhr’s edit, of the Dyzan* 
tines, p. 14.— M. 

t 1 have inserted some lines omitted by 
Gibbon.- M. 


of Paganism were never required either 
to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged 
in the most licentious freedom of speech 
and writing ; the historical and philo- 
sophic remains of Eimapius, Zosimus,* 
and the fanatic teachers of the school 
of Plato, betray the most furious ani- 
mosity, and contain the sharpest invec- 
tives against the sentiments and conduct 
of their victorious adversaries. If these 
audacious libels were publicly known, 
we must applaud tlie good sense of the 
Christian jirinces, w^ho viewed, witli a 
smile of contempt, the last struggles of 
superstition and despair.* But the Im- 
perial laws, whicli prohibited the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies of Paganism, were 
rigidly executed ; and every hour con- 
tributed to destroy the influence of 
a religion, which was supported by 
custom rather than by argument. The 
devotion of the poet or the philosopher 
may be secretly nourished ny prayer, 
meditation, and study; but the exercise 
of public worship appears to be the only 
solid foundation of the religious senti- 
ments of the people, which derive their 
force from imitation and habit. The 
interruption of that public exercise 
may consummate, in the period of a few 
years, the important w’^ork of a national 
revolution. The memory of theological 
opinions cannot long bo preserved with- 
out the artifici.il helps of priests, of 
temples, and of bouks.^ The ignorant 

who even in liis presence would swear by Ju- 
piter. Yet this x>resence seems to be no more 
than a figure of rhutoiie. 

i Zosiuius, who styles himself Count and 
Ex*advocate of the Treasury, reviles, wltla 
partial and indecent bigotry, the Christiaa 
princes, and even the father of his sovereign. 
His work must have boon privately circulateit, 
since it escaped the invectives of the eecla» 
siastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. 
40-42), who lived towards the end of the sixth 
century.* • , , , . 

*•* Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that 
the times would not allow them to answer with 
freedom the Gity of God , nor does St. Augustin 
(v. 26) deny the charge. 

3 The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved 
the Mahometan religion above a century, 
under the tyranny of the Inquisition, pos- 
sessed the Koran, with the peculiar use of the 
Arabic tongue. See the curions and honest 
story of their expulsion In Geddes (Miscelia- 
nles, vnl. 1 . p. 1-198). 

* lleyne, in his Disquiaitio in Zosimum 
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Tulgfir, whoM minds are still agitated 
by t he blind hopes and terrors of super- 
stition, will be soon persuaded by 
their superiors to direct their vows to 
the x’eigning deities of the age ; and will 
insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the 
sup])ort and propagation of the new 
doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first 
compelled him to accept. The genera- 
tion that arose in the world after the 
promulgation of the Imperial laws, was 
attracted within the pale of the Catholic 
Church ; and so rapid, yet so gentle 
was the fall of ragaiiism, that only 
twenty -eight years after the death of 
Tiieodosius, the faint and iniiuito 
vestiges were no longer visible to the 
eye of the legislator.* 

'i’ho ruin of the I’agan religion is 

Miewowhip described by the sophists 
of the Chrutuin as a dreadful and amazing 
martyri. prodigy, which covered 
the earth with darkness, and restored 
the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate, in solemii and 
pathetic strains, that the temples V'cre 
converted into sepulchres, and tluit tlie 
holy places, which had been adorned 
by the statues of the gods, were basely 
polluted by the relies of Christian 
martyrs. ‘*The monks** (a racjo of 
filthy animals, to whom Kunapius is 
tempted to refuse the name ol men) 
“ are the authors of the new worship, 
v/hich, in the place of those deities, who 
aro conceived by the understanding, has 
substituted the meanest and most con- 
temptible slaves. The heads, salted 
and pickled, of those infamo\ ^ malefac- 
tors, who for the multitude of their 
crimes have suffered a just and igno- 
minious death ; their bodies, still 
marked by the impression of the lash ; 

1 PaganoB qui siipersunt, quanquam Jam 
nuUoB esse credamus, ^c. Cod. Theodos. 1. 
xvi. tit. z. leg. 22. a.d. 423. The younger Theo- 
dosius was afterwards satisfied tliat his judg- 
ment had been Somewhat premature.* 

IS j usque Fidem, places Zoslmus towards the 
close of the fifth century. Zosim. Ileynii. p. 
zvii.— M. 

* Tile statement of Gibbon is much too 
strongly worded. M. Beugnot has traced the 
vestiges of i’aganism in the West, after this 
period, in monuments and inscriptions with 
curious industry. Compare likewise note, p. 
11*2. <m the more tardy progress of Christianity 
in the rural districts. 


iV^d the scam of those tortures which 
were inflicted by the sentence of the 
magistrate ; such,** continues Euna- 

§ iua,**are the gods which the earth pro- 
uccs in our days ; sucli arc the 
martyrs, flie supreme arbitrators of 
our prayers and petitions to tne Diety, 
whose tombs are now couseeraksd as 
the objects of the veneration of the 
people.*** Without approving thermal- 
ice, it is natural enough to share the 
surprise of the soplust, the spectator 
of a revolution, which raised tliose 
obscure victims of the laws of Romo 
to the rank of celestial and invisible 
prot^jctora of the Roman Empire. The 
grateful respect of the Christians for 
the martyrs of the faith, was exalted 
by time and victory into religious ad- 
oration ; and the most illustrious of 
the saints and prophets were de- 
servedly associated to the honours of 
the martyrs. One hundred and fifty 
years after the glorious deaths of tSt. 
JV.tcr and St. Taul, the Vatican au<l 
the Ostiaii road were distinguished by 
the tombs, or ratlxcr by the trophies of 
those spiritual lieroes.* In the age 
which followed the conversion of Con- 
stantino, the emperors, the consuls, 
and the generals of annics, devoutly 
visited the sepulchres of ^ tentniaker 
and a fisherman ; 3 and their venerable 
bones were deposited under the altars 
of Christ, on which the bishops of the 
royal city continually offered the un- 
bloody sacrifice.^ The new capital of 
the Eastern world, unable to produce 
any ancient and domestic trophies, was 

1 See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist 
JSdesiuB ; in that of Eustatliius he foretells the 

ruin of Faga* ism, ti ttai 

trxorns Tvpdvvfi^tt rif lirl y^g 
2 Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1 ii. c. 25), 
a Iloman presbyter, who lived in the time of 
Zuphrinus (a,d. 202-219), is an early witness of 
this superstitious practice. 

3 Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus. 
Tom. i. nov. edit. No. 9. I am indebted for this 
quotation to Benedict the Fourteenth’s pastoral 
letter on the Jubilee of the year 1750. See 
the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, 
tom, ill. 

* Male faclt ergo Romanus episcopus? qui, 
super mortuorum hominum, Petri & Pauli, 
secundum nos, ossa veneranda .... offert 
Domino sacrificia, et tuinuios eorum, Chrisli 
arbitratur altaria. Jerome tom. ii. advers 
Vigilant, p. 153. 
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enrtched by the spoils of dependent 
provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, • 
St. Luke, and St. Timothy had reposed 
near three liundred years in the ob- 
Kcure gi’avfes from whence they were 
IraiiHpoited in solemn pomp to the 
clmrch of ttie apostles, which the mag- 
iiiliceno^ of Constantine liad founded 
on tlie banks of the Thracian Bospho- 
rus. ‘ Abcnit fifty years afterwards, the 
same •banks were honoured by the 
presence of Samuel, the judge and 
prophet of the i)COple of Israel. His 
ashes, dojjositcd in a golden vase, and 
covered witli a silken veil, were de- 
livered by the bishops into each other’s 
liands. The relics of Samuel were 
received by the people with the same 
joy and reverence which they would 
have shown to the living ]»rophct ; 
the highways, from Palestine to the 
gates of Constantinople, were filled 
with an uninterrupted procession ; and 
the Kmperor Areadius himself, at the 
head of the most illustrious members 
of tlic clergy and senate, advanced to 
niect his extraordinary guest, who had 
always deserved and claimed the hom- 
age of kings.* ’J'he example of Rome 
and Constantinople confirmed the faith 
and discipline of the Catholic W’orld. 
The honours of the saints and martyrs, 
after a feeblf? and iuelicctual murmur 
of profane reason, ^ w'cre universally 
established ; and in the age of Ambrose 
and J croine, something was still deemed 

1 Jerome (tom. ii. p. 122) bears witness to 
these translations, which are neglected by 
the ecclesiastical historians. Tlie passion of 
St. Andrew at Patrsn, is described in an epistle 
from the clergy of Achaia, which Baronins 
(Annal. Eccles. a.d. 60, No. 84) wishes to be- 
lieve, and Tillemont is forced to reject. St. 
Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder 
of Constantinople (Mem. Eccles. tom. i. p. 
817-323, 588-594). 

^ Jerome (tom. ii. p. 122) pompously des- 
cribes the translation of Samuel, which is noticed 
in all the chronicles of the times. 

> The presbyter VigilanUus, the protestant 
of his age, lirmlv, though ineffectually, with- 
stood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, 
fasts, &c., for which Jerome compares him to 
the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs. &c., and 
considers him onlv as the organ of the Demon 
(tom. ii. p. 120-126). Whoever will peruse the 
controversy of St. Jerome and Vigilantins, and 
St. Augustin's account of the miracles of St. 
Stephen, may speedUy gain some Idea of the 
s^t of the Fathers. 


wanting to the sanctity of a Christian 
Church, till it had been consecrated by 
some portion of holy relics, which 
fixed and inflamed the devotion of the 
faithful. 

In the long period of twelve Kmidred 
years, wliich elapsed bo- General 
tween the reign of Con- reflectione. 
stantinc and the reformation of Luther, 
the worship of saints and relics cor- 
rupted the pure and perfect simplicity 
of tlic Christian model ; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be ob- 
served even in the first generations, 
which adopted and cherished this per- 
nicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that 
the relies of saints were j pabuioui 
more valuable than gold martvrsand 
or precious stones,* stiinu- «nca. 
latcd the clergy to multiply the trea- 
sures of the church. Without much 
regard for truth or probability, they 
invented names for skeletons, and 
actions for names. The fame of the 
apostles, and of the holy men who had 
imitated their virtues, was darkened 
by religious fiction. To the invincible 
band of genuine and primitive martyrs, 
they added myriads of imaginary heroes 
who had never existed, except in the 
fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; 
and there is reason to suspect that 
Tours might not be the only diocese in 
which the bones of a malefactor were 
adored, instead of thoso of a saint.* A 
superstitious practice, which tended to 
increase the temptations of fraud and 
credulity, insensiuly extinguished the 
light of history and of reason in the 
Christian world. 

II. Rut the progress of superstition 
would have been much 

less rapid and victorious, “ **’ 

if the faith of the people had not been 
assisted by the seasonable aid of visions 

1 M. de Beaasobre (Hist, di:^ Manicheisme, 
tom. IL p. 648) has applied a worldly sense to 
the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, 
who carefully preserved the relics of St. Poly- 
carp the martyr* 

2 Martin of Tours (see bis Life, e. 8, by Sulni- 
eiuB Severus) extorted this eonlfmon from the 
mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed 
to be natural, the discovery is supposed to be 
miraculous. Wliich of the two was likely tt 
happen most frequently! 
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and miracles, to ascertain the an then- ' 
ticity and virtue of tlie most suspicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger 
Theodosius, Ijuciaii,* a presbyter of 
Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minis- 
ter of the village of Caphargainala, 
about twenty miles from the city, re- 
lated a very singular dream, wliich to 
remove his doubts had been repeated 
on three successive Saturdays. A 
venerable figure stood before him in the 
silence of the night, with a long beard, 
a white robe, and a gold rod, announced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel, and 
revealed to the astonished presbyter 
that his own corpse, with the bodies of 
his son Abibas, his friend Nicodenius, 
and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were 
secretly burie<l in the adjacent field, 
lie added, with some impatience, that 
it was time to release himself and his 
corniiaaions from their obscure prison, 
that their appearance would bo salu- 
tary to a distressed world, and that 
they had made choice of Lucian to in- 
form the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
situation and their Avishes. The douljts 
and dilliciilties which still retarded this 
important discovery, were successively 
removed by new visions, and the ground 
was opened by the bishop in the pre- 
sence of an innumerable multitude. 
The collins of Gamaliel, of his son, and 
of his friend, were found in regular 
order ; but when tlie fourth coffin, 
which contjuiu'd the remains of Stephen, 
was shown to tlie light, the earth 
trembled, and an odour such as that of 
Paradise, was smelt, wliich instantly 
cured the various diseases of seventy- 
three of the assistants. The com- 
panions of Stephen Averc left in their 
peaceful residence of Caphargamala ; 
but the relics of the first martyr were 
transported in solemn procession to a 

•r 

1 Lucian composed in Greek his original 
narrative, which has been translated by Avitus, 
and published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.o. 
415, No. 7*16). The Benedictine editors of Bt. 
Augustin have given (at the end of the work, 
l>e CivltateDei) two separate copies with many 
various readings. It is the character of false- 
hood to be loose and inoonststent. The most 
Incredible parts of the legend are smoothed and 
srjftened by Tilleinout (Mem. Eccles. tom U. p. 
0. Ac.). 


hurch constructed in their honour on 
Mount Zioii ; and the minute particles 
of those relics, a drop of blood,* or tho 
scrapings of a bone, were aeKiiowlcdged 
in almost*every province of the Roman 
world, to possess a divine aifd miracu- 
lous virtue. The grave and learped Au- 
gustin,® whose understanding scarcely 
admits the excuse of credulity, has at- 
tested the innumerable prodigies Vvhich 
were performed in Africa by the relics 
of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous 
narrative is inserteil in tho elaborate 
work of the City of God, wliich tho 
bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and 
imriortal proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Augustin solemnly declares 
that he has selected those miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the 
persons who Avcrc either tho objects or 
tlie spectators of the power of the 
martyr. Many prodigies were omitted 
or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less 
favourably treated than the other cities 
of tho province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of 
which throe AAxro resurrections from 
the dead, in the space of tAvo years, and 
within the limits of his own diocese.’ 
If wo enlarge our view to all the dio- 
ceses, and all the saints of the Christian 
world, it will not be eas5' to calculate 
the fables, and the errors wliich issued 
from this inexhaustible source. But 
Ave may surely be allowed to observe 
that a miracle, in that age of superstition 
and credulity, lost its name and its merit, 
since it could scarcely be considered as 
a deviation from the ordinary and es- 
tablished laws of nature. 

1 A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually 

liquefied ut«(Naples, till he was superseded by 
St. Januarius (Uuingrt. Hist. Persucut. Vandal, 
p. 52U). ■» 

2 Augustin composed the two-and-twenty 
books, Be Civitate Bei, in tho space of thirteen 
years, a.d. 413-426. (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom.’ ziv. p. 608, &c.) His learning is too often 
borrowed, and his arguments are too often his 
own ; but the whole work claims the merit of a 
magnificent design, vigorously and not unskil- 
fully executed. 

’ See Augustin de Civitat. Bel, 1. zxU. c. 22, 
and the Appendix, which contains two books 
of St. Ste]^en’8 miracles, by Evodius, bishop 
of Uialis. Freeulphns (apud Basnage, Hist, 
des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 249) has preserved a 
Gallic or a Spanish proverb, ** Whoever pre- 
tends to* have road all the miracles of SL 
Stephen, he lies.'* 
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IIT. The innumerable miracles, of 

m Revival of whicli thc toniba of the 

polytheism, martyrs wei'e thc per- 
,potual theatre, revealed to the pious 
tiehever the actual state and tonstitu- 
tion of the tnvisible world, and his re- 
ligious 4ipci:ulatious appeared to be 
founded on the firm basis of fact and 
experience. Whatever might be the 
coinlitfon of vulgar souls in the Ion" 
interval between the dissolution ana 
the resurrection of their bodies, it was 
evident that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs ditl not consume 
that portion of their existence in silent 
and inglorious sleep,' It was evident 
(without presuming to determine the 
place of their habitation, or the nature 
of their felicity) that they enjoyed thc 
lively and active consciousness of their 
happiness, their virtue, and theirpowers, 
and that they liad already secured the 
possession of their eternal reward. The 
enlargement of their intellectual facul- 
ties surpassed the measure of the human 
imagination, since it was proved by ea;- 
perience that they were capable of hear- 
ing and* understanding the various 
petitions of tlieir numerous votaries, 
wlio in the same moment of time, but 
in the most distant parts of the world, 
invoked the^name and assistance of 
Stephen or of Martin.* The confidence 
of their petitioners was founded on thc 
persuasion that the saints who reigned 
ivitli Christ cast an eye of pity ujion 
earth, that they were wanrdy iiitertistcd 
in thc prosperity of the Catholic church, 
and that the individuals who imitated 

1 Burnet (de Statd Mortuoruni, p. 5C-84) 
collects the opinions of tlie Fathenn, os far as 
they assert the sleep or reppse of human souls 
till the day of judgment. lie afterwards ex- 
X>ose8 (p. 91, &c.) the inconveniences which 
must arise, if they possessed a more active and 
sensible existence. 

3 Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets 
and martyi-s, either in the bosom of Abraham 
(in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of 
tSod. Nec pjosae sui-s tumulis et ubi voluerunt 
sdesse prsssentes. But Jerome (tom. ii. p. 122) 
sternly refutes this hlasphemy. Tu Deo leges 
pones T Tu apostolis vincula Injicies, ut usque 
ad diem judioii teneantur oustodia, nec sint 
cum Domino suo ; de quibus scriptum est, 
Seqanntur Agnum qnocunqae vadit. Si Agnus 
ubique, ergo, et ni, qui cum Agno sunt, 
ubique esse credendl sunt. Et cum diabolua et 
dminoncs totu vagentur lu orbe, &c. 


^he example of their faith and piety, 
were the peculiar and favourite objet :s 
of their most tender regai'd, vSome- 
times, indeed, their friendaliip might bo 
inhuenced by considerations of a less 
exalted kind; they viewed with partial 
affection the places which had been 
consecrated by their birth, their resi- 
dence, their death, their burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner 
passions of pride, avarice, and revenge, 
may be deemed unworthy of a celestial 
breast, yet the saints themselves oon- 
dcs<jendcd to testify their grateful appro- 
bation of the liberality of their votaries ; 
and the sliarpcst bolts of punishment 
were liurled against those impious 
wretches who violated their maguili- 
cent shrines, or disbelieved their super- 
natural power.* Atrocious, indeed, 
must have been the guilt, and strange 
would have been the scepticism of those 
men, if they had obstinately resisted 
the proofs of a divine agency, which the 
elements, the whole range of the animal 
creation, and even the subtle and in- 
visible operations of the human mind, 
were compelled to obey.* Thc immedi- 
ate and almost instantaneous effects 
that were supposed to follow tiie prayer 
or the offence, satisfied the Christians 
of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in 
the presence of the supremo Cod ; and 
it seemed almost superHuous to cn(|iiiro 
whether they wore continually obligetl 
to intercede hefore the tlirone of grain*, 
or whether they might ilot be permitted 
to exercise, according to thc dictates of 
their benevolence and justice, thc dele- 
gated powers of their subordinate minis- 
try. The imagination, which had been 
raised by a painful ettbrt to the eonteui- 
plation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior 
objects of adoration as were more pro- 
• 

^ Fleury, Discours sur rilist. Ecclesiastlque, 
iii. p. 80. 

3 At Minorca the relics of St. Stephen con* 
verted, in eight days, 510 Jews, with the help, 
indeed, of some wholesome sevSrities, such as 
burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate 
infidels to starve among the rocks, &c. See the 
original letter of Severus, bishop of Minorca, 
(ad nleem St. Augustin, de Oiv. Dei), and the 
judicious remarks of Basnage (tom. viil. p. 246* 
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portioned to its gross conceptions and 
imperfect faculties. The sublime and 
simple theolo^ of the primitive Chris- 
tians was gradually corrupted, and the 
MONARCHY of hcavcii, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtleties, was de- 
graded by the introduction of a popular 
mythology, which tended to restore the 
reign of polytheism.' 

!i^. As the objects of religion were 
IT. mtsTodnettoB gradually reduced to the 

Of Pagan standard of the imagina- 

ceremonici. cere^ 

monies were introduced that seemed 
most powerfully to affect the senses of 
the vulgar. If in the beginning of the 
fifth century,® Tertullian or Lactantius^ 
had been suddenly raised from the dead 
to assist at the festival of some popular 
saint or martyr,^ they would have gazed 
with astonishment and indignation on 
the profane spectacle, which had suc- 
ceeded to the pure and spiritual worship 
of a Cliristian congregation. As soon 
ns the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must have been offended by 
the smoke of incense, the perfume of 
iiowers, and the glare of lamps and 
tap<;rs, which diffused at noon-day a 
gaudy, superlluous, and in their opinion 
a sacrilegious light. If they approached 
the balustrade of the altar, they made 
their way through the prostrate crowd, 
consisting for the most part of strangers 
and pilgrims, who resorted to the city 
on the vigil of the fctost, and who 
already felt the strong intoxication of 

1 Mr. Hume (Easays, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, 
like a philosopher, the natural flux and reflux 
of polytheism and theism. 

DAubign4 (see his own Memoires, p. 156- 
ICO), frankly offered, with the consent of the 
Huffuenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years 
as the rule of faith. The Cardinal du Perron 
haggled for forty years more, which wore indis- 
creetly given. Yet neither party would have 
found their account in this foolish bargain. 

3 The worship practised and inculcated by 
Tertullian, Lactantius, Amobius, &c., is so 
extremely pure*and spiritual, that their de- 
clamationB against the l*agan sometimes glance 
against the Jewish ceremonies. 

* Faustus the Manichsean accuses the Cath- 
olics of idolatry. Vertitis idola in martyres 
. . . quoe votis aimilibus colitis. M. de Beau- 
■obre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. ii. 
p. 620-700), a Protestant, but a philosopher, has 
represented with candour and learning the in- 
troduction of Chrittian Uiolairy in fourth 
and fifth oenturiei. 


fanaticism, and perhaps of wine. Their 
'^devout kisses were imprinted on the 
walls and pavement of the sacred edi- 
fice ; and their fervent prayers were 
directed, whatever might be the language 
of their ckurch, to the bones, the blood, 
or the ashes of the saint, i^ich were 
usually concealed by a linen or silken 
veil from the eyes of the vulgar. The 
Christians frequented the tombs ^f the 
martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, from 
their powerful intercession, qvery sort 
of spiritual, but more especially of 
temporal blessings. They implored the 
preservation of their health, or the cure 
of their infirmities, the fruitfulness of 
th^r barren wives, or the safety and 
happiness of their children. Whenever 
they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested that the holy 
martyrs would be their guides and pro- 
tectors on the road ; and if they re- 
turned without having experienced any 
misfortune, they again hastened to 
the tombs of the martyrs to cele>)rate, 
with grateful thanksgivings, their ob- 
ligations to the memory and relics of 
those heavenly patrons. The walls 
were hung round with symbols of the 
favours which they had received ; eyes, 
and hands, and feet of gold and silver ; 
and edifying pictures, whj[ch could not 
long escape the abuse of indiscreet or 
idolatrous devotion, represented the 
image, the attributes, and the miracles 
of the tutelar saint. The same uniform, 
original spirit of superstition might 
suggest, in the most distant ages and 
countries, the same methods of deceiv- 
ing the credulity, and of affecting the 
senses of mankind but it must in- 
genuously be confessed that the minis- 
ters of the*Catholio church imitated the 
profane model which they were impa- 
tient to destroy. The most respectable 
bishops liad persuaded themselves that 
the ignorant rustics would more cheer- 
fully renounce the superstitions of 
Paganism, if they found some resem- 
blance, some compensation, in the 

1 The nsemblance of superstition, which 
could not be Imitated, might be traced from 
Japan to Mexico* Warburton has seised this 
idea, which he distorts by rendering it too 
general and absolute (Divine Legation, voL iv. 
p. 126 , he.)i 
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bosom of Christianity. The religion of Roman Empire ; but the victors them- 
Constantine achieved, in less than a selves were insensibly subtlued by the 
century, the final conquest of the arts of their vanquished rivals.^* 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


DIVISION OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE BETWEEN TUB SONS OP THEODOSIUS — 
REIGN OF ARCADIUS AND HONORIUS — ADMINISTRATION OF KUFINDS AND 
STIWCHO— REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF GILDO IN AFKICA. 


The genius of Rome expired with 
Theodosius ; the last of 
empire between the successors of Augustus 
and Constantine, wh<t ap- 

Honorlue. 

head of their armies, and whoso au- 
thority was universally acknowledged 
throughout the w'hole extent of the 
empire. The memory of his virtues 
still continued, however, to protect the 
feeble and inexperienced youth of his 
two sons. After the death of their 
father, Arcadius and Honorius were 
saluted, by the unanimous consent of 
mankind, as the lawful emperors of the 
East, dnd of the West ; and the oath 
of fidelity was eagerly taken by every 
order of the State ; the senates of old 
and new R^me, the clergy, the magis- 
trates, the soldiers, and the people. 
Arcadius, who then was about eighteen 
years of age, was born in Spain in the 
humble habitation of a private family. 
But he received a princely education in 
the palace of Constantinople ; and his 
inglorious life was spent in that peace- 
ful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence ho appeared to reign over the 
provinces of Thrace, Asia Ajinor, Syria, 
and Egypt, from the^, Lower Danube to 
the confines of Persia ami Ailthiopia. 
His younger brother, Honorius, assumed, 
in the eleventh year of his age, the 
nominal government of Italy, Africa, 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the 
troops, which guarded the frontiers of 
his kingdom, were opposed on one side 
to the Caledonians, and on the other to 
the Moors. The great and martial 
prefecture of lUyiicum was divided 
between the two princes ; the defence 
possession of the provinces of 


Horicum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still 
belonged to the Western empire ; but 
the two large dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia, which Gratian had intrusted 
to the valour of Theodosius, were for 
ever united to the empire of the East. 
The boundary in Europe was not very 
different from the lino which now sepa- 
rates the Germans and the Turks ; and 
the respective advantages of territory, 
riches, populousness, and military 
strength, were fairly balanced and com- 
pensated, in this final and permanent 
division of the Roman Empire. The 
hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theo- 
dosius, appeared to bo the gift of nature 
and of their father ; the generals 
and ministers had been accustomed to 
adore the majesty of the royal infants ; 
and the army and people were not ad- 
monished of their rights, and of their 
power, by the dangerous example of a 
recent election. The gradual discovery 
of the weakness of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, and the repeated calamities of 
their reign, were not sufficient to obli- 
terate the deep and early impressions 
of loyalty. Tlie subjects of Rome, w ho 
still reverenced the persons, or rather 
the names, of their sovereigns, beheld, 

1 The imitation of Paf^aniFim is the subject 
of Dr. MidfUcion’s agreeable letter from Rome. 
'Warburtou's animadversions obliged him to 
connect (vol. lii. p. 120-132) the history of the 
two religions ; and to prove the antiquity of 
the Christian copy. • 

* But there was always this Important differ- 
ence between Christian and heathen Poly- 
theism. In Paganism this was the whole re- 
ligion ; in the darkest ages of Christianity, 
some, however obscure and vague, Christian 
notions of future retribution of the life after 
death, Inrked at the bottom, and operated to a 
certain extent on the thoughts and feelinga 
sometimes on the actioBS.~M. 
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with equal abhorrence, the rebels who 
opposed and the ministers who abused 
the authority of the throne. < 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory 

Oh»«t.rut I*'® 

adminiHtriitioii tioa of Ru till US ; an odious 

ofEoanua. favc/Sirite who, in an age 
of civil and religKiUS faction, has de- 
served from ever} party the imputation 
of every crime. The strong impulse of 
ambition and avarice^ liad urged Ru- 
finus to abandon his native country, an 
obscure corner of Gaul,® to advance his 
fortune in the capital of the East ; the 
talent of bold and ready elocutions 
qualified him to succeed in the lucrative 
profession of the law ; and his suc- 
cess in that profession was a regular 
step to the most honourable and im- 
Xiortant employments of the State. He 
was raised by just degrees to the sta- 
tion of master of the ofiices. In the 
exercise of his various functions, so 
essentially connected with the whole 
system of civil governinent, he acquired 
the confidence of a monarch, who soon 
discovered his diligence and capacity 
in business, and who long remained 
ignorant of the pride, tiie malice, and 
the covetousness of his disposition. 
These vices were concealed beneath 
the mask of iirofound dissimulation ; ^ 
his i>assions were subservient only to 
tlie ])a$sions of his master ; yet in the 
horrid massacre of Thessaloiiica, the 
cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, with- 
out imitating the repentance, of Tlieo- 
dosius. The minister, who viewed wdth 
proud indifierence the rest of mankind, 
never forgave the appearance of an 
injury ; and his personal enemies had 

1 Alecto, ftnviou?! of the public felicity, con- 
venes an infernal synod ; Me^tera recommends 
her pupil Kufinus, and excites him to deeds of 
mischief, Ac. But there is as much difference 
between Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as 
between the characters of Tumus and lluiinus. 

2 It is evident ('Ciliemont, Hist, des Einp. 
tom. V. p. 770), though de Marca is ashamed of 
his countryman, that Kuhn us was bom at 
Elusa, the metropolis of hiovenjpopulauia, now 
a small village of Gascony (D’Anvillc, Notice 
de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 280). 

2 Phllostorglus, 1. xi. c. 3, with Godefroy’s 
Dissert, p. 440. 

4 A passage of Suidas is expressive of his pro- 
found dissimulation : 

•mi uptfypdMVf, 


forfeited in hia opinion the merit of all 
public services, rromotiis, the master- 
general of the infantry, had saved the 
empire from the invasion of the Ostro- 
goths; but he mdiguantly supported the 
pre-eminence of a rival, >^hose character 
and prof^jjsion he desjnsed ; and iu tlie 
midst of a public council, tlu impatient 
soldier was provoked to chastise, witli a 
blow, the indecent pride of the favourite. 
This act of violence was represented to 
the emperot as an insult, which vlt Avas 
incumbent on //it dignity to resent. 
The disgrace and exile of ’I'romotus 
were signilu'd by a peremptory order 
to repair, without delay, to a military 
statitjii on the banks of the Danube ; 
aivl the lUiatli of that general (though 
he was slain in a skirmish with the 
barbarians) was imputed to the por- 
litlioiis arts of Rufinus.* The sacrifice 
of a hero gratified his revenge ; the 
honours of the consulship elated his 
vanity ; but his power was still imper- 
fect and precarious, as long as the im- 
portant [»osts of })refcct of the East, 
and of prefect of Constantinople, were 
filled by Tatian,*' and his son Proculus ; 
whose united authority balanced, for 
Pome tijue, the ambition and favour of 
the master of the ofiices. Tlie two 
prefects were accused of rapine and 
corruption in the administration of the. 
laws and finances. Fort the trial of 
these illustrious offenders, the emperor 
constituted a special commission : seve- 
ral judges were named to share the 
guilt and reproach of injustice ; but the 
right of pronouncing sentence w’as re- 
served to the president alone, and that 
president was Rufinus himself. *J’h(; 
father, stripped of the prefecture of 
the East, was thrown into a dungeon ; 
but the son, conscious that few minis- 
ters can be foukd innocent where an 
enemy is their judge, had secretly es- 

3 ZoBimus, 1. iv. p. 272, 278. 

2 ZosimuB, who describes the fall of Tatian 
and his son (1. iv. p. 273, 274), asserts their in- 
nocence ; and even hU testimony may outweigh 
the charges of their enemies (Ood. Theod. tom. 
iv. p. 489), who accuse them of oppressing the 
Curia. The connection of 'J'atiau with the 
Arians, v'hile he was prefect of Egypt (a.]>. 
873), inclines Tillemont to believe that he was 
guilty of every crime (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. 
p. 300. Mem. EfWes. tom. vi. p. b89). 
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capcrl ; and Eufinus must have been 
Biit^fied with the least obnoxious 
victim, if despotism had not conde-, 
scendcd to employ the basest and most 
ungenerous artilioc. Tlie prosecution 
was conducted witli an appearance of 
eejuity and moderation, which tiattered 
Tatian wifJi the liope of a favourable 
event ; his confidence was fortified by 
the sofemh assurances and iierfidious 
oaths of the president, who presumed 
to interpose the sacred name of Theo- 
dosius himself ; and the unhai)py father 
was at lAst persuaded to recal, by a 
private letter, the fugitive Proculus. 
Ke was instantly seized, examined, 
condemned, and beheaded in one of the 
suburbs of Constjintinople, with a 
cipitation which disappoint(id the cle- 
mency of the emperor. 'Without re- 
specting the misfortunes of a consular 
senator, the cruel judge.s of Tatian I 
compelled him to bchoUl the execution I 
of his son ; the fatal cord was fastened 
round his own nock ; but in tJie moment 
when ho expected, and perhaps desired, 
the relief of a speedy death, lie w’as 
permitted to consume tlic miserable 
remnant of his old age in poverty and 
exile,* The punishment of the two 
}wcfects 'might perhaps be excused by 
tlio cxcc])tioiijiblc parts ei tlicir own 
conduct, tlie enmity of Kufinus might 
be palliated 1^ tlie, jealous and iinsoei- 
ablo nature of ambit; jii, l)Ut be in- 
dulged a spirit of revenge, equally 
ri'.pugjmnt to prudence and to justice, 
wlien he degraded their native country 
of J..ycia from the rank of Koman pro- 
vinces, stigmatised a guiltless people 
with a mane of ignominy, and declared 
that the countrymen of U'alian and 
Tioculus should for ever remain in- 
capable of holding any empV>ymcnt of 
honour or advantage wider the Imperial 
government. “ The new prefect of the 

1 Juvenum rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vultus strict& cccldere sccuri. 

Ibat graridsevus nato moriente superslee 

l*ust trabeas exsul. (in Ku&n. i. 248.) 

The /acta of Zosimus explain the allusiims of 
Claudian ; but his classic interprctcjrs were ig- 
norant of the fourth century. The fatal cord^ 
1 found, with the help of Tillemont, in a 
•ermon of St. Asterius of Amaiiea. 

3 This odious law is recited, and repealed, bj 
Aieadius (a.]>. 896), in the Tbebdosiaa Code, 1 


East (for Kufinus instantly succeeded 
to the vacant honours of his adversary) 
was not diverted, however, by the most 
criminal pursuits, from the performance 
of the religious duties, which in ,that 
age were consiilercd as the most essen- 
tial to salvation. In the suburb of 
Chalcedon, siiruamed tlie Oa/fc, ho had 
built a magnificent villa, to which he 
devoutly adiled a stately church, con- 
secrated to tiic a])ostlcs St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and continually sanctified by 
tlic prayers and penance of a regular 
society of monks. A numerous and 
almost general synod of the bishops of 
the Eastern empire was summoned to 
celebrate, at the same time, the dedica- 
tion of the church, and the baptism of 
the founder. This double ceremony 
w'as performed with extraordinary 
pomp ; and wlien Kufinus was purified, 
in the holy font, from all the sins that 
he had hitherto committed, a venerable 
hermit of Egyiit rashly proposed him- 
self as the sponsor of a proud and am- 
bitious statesman.* 

The character of Theodosius imposed 
on his niiiiistcr the task H^oppreMcff 
of liypoci’isy, w'hieh dis- *’***» 
gnised and sometimes restrained the 
abuse of juiwer, and Itufiiius wa.s appre- 
hensive of distuibing tiie indolent 
slninbcr of a jirince still capable of ex- 
erting the .abilities and the virtue 
whicli li.'ul raised him to the throne. '** 
But the absence, and soon afterwards 

ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 0. Tlie sense, as it is ex- 
plained by Clnudian (in Ruflii. i. 2!i4) and 
Gudufroy (torn. iii. ]>. 27i0, is ]ierfectly clear. 

Kxsuiiidcre cives 

Fundilns ; et noinen giTitia delere laborat. 
The scruples of I’agi and Tillemont can arise 
only from their seal for the glory of Theo- 
dobius. 

1 Ainnionius. . . lluflnom propriis inanibns 
subcoidt siicro frmte mundatuin. See Kos- 
weyde’a Vitm I’atruin, p. 1)47. Suzonien (1. viii. 
c IT) mentions the church and monastery : and 
'J'illenmnt (Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 503) records 
this synod, in which St. Gregory of Nyssa per- 
formed a conspicuous part. 

2 Montesquieu (Espi-it des Loix, 1. xii c. 12) 
praises one of the laws of Tlieodbsius, addres-^sefi 
to the prefect Kufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg. uuic.), 
to discourage the prosecution of treasonable 
or sacrilegious words. A tyrannical statute 
tiways proves the existence of tyranny ; but a 
laudable edict may only contain the specious 
professions, or ineffectual wishes of the piinoa 
or his ministers. This, I am afraid, Is a just 
though mortifying canon ul oriticism. 
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the death of the emperor, confirmed the 
absolute authority of Rufinua over thf^ 
person and dominions of Arcadius, a 
feeble youth whom the imperious pre- 
fect considered as his pupil, rather than 
his sovereign. Regardless of the public 
opinion, he indulged his passions with- 
out remorse and without resistance ; 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit 
rejected every passion that might have^ 
contributed to his own glory, or the' 
happiness of the people. His avarice,* 
which seems to have prevailed in his 
corrupt mind over every other senti- 
ment, attracted the wcaltii of the East 
by the various arts of partial and general 
extortion, oppressive taxes, scandalous 
bribery, immoderate fines, unjust con- 
fiscations, forced or lictitious testa- 
ments, by which the tyrant despoiled of 
their lawful inheritance the children of 
strangers or enemies, and the public 
sale of justice as well as of favour, which 
he instituted in the palace of Con- 
stantinople. The ambitious candidate 
eagerly solicited, at the expense of the 
fairest part of his patrimony, the 
honours and emoluments of some pro- 
vincial government ; the lives and for- 
tunes of the unhappy people were 
abandoned to the most liberal pur- 
chaser, and the public discontent was 
sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of 
an unpopular criminal, whose punish- 
ment was profitable only to the prefect 
of the East, his accomplice and his 
judge. If avarice were not the blindest 
of the human passions, the motives of 
Rufinus might excite our curiosity, and 
we might bo tempted to enquire with 
what view he violated every principle 
of humanity and justice, to accumulate 
those immense treasures which he could 
not spend without folly, nor possess 
without danger. Perhaps he vainly 
imagined that he Labc^ured for the in- 

1 fluctibuB aari 

Expleri calcc; ille nequit 


CongeBtn oumulautur opes ;orb sque rapinai 
Accipit una domus. 

This ohancter (Glaudian. in Bufin. i. 184-220) 
is oonfinned by Jerome, a dlainterested witneRs 
(dedeeoB InBauabUiB avaritiaa, tom. i. ad Helio- 
dor. p. 26), by ZoBlmns (!• P- 286), and by 
Soidiui, who copied the history of Eunapiua 


terest of an only daughter, on whom he 
intended to bestow his royal pupil, and 
the august rank of empress of the 
blast. Perhaps he deceived himself by 
the opinion that his avarice was the 
instninient of his ambition. Ho as-' 
pired to place his fortune on a secure 
and independent basis, which should 
no longer depend on the caprice of the 
young emperor; yet he neglected to 
conciliate the hearts of the soldirrs and 
people, by the liberal distribution of 
those riches, which he liad acquired 
with BO much toil and with so much 
guilt. The extreme parsimony of 
Rufinus left liim only the reproach and 
envy of ill-gotten wealth, his depend- 
ents served him without attachment, 
the universal hatred of mankind was 
repressed only by the infinence of servile 
fear. The fate of l^ucian proclaimed to 
the East that the prefect, whose industry 
was much abated in the dispatch of 
ordinary business, was active and inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 
Lucian, the son of the prefect Florentius, 
the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy 
of Julian, had employed a considerable 
part of his inheritance, the fruit of 
rapine and corruption, to pur'chase the 
friendship of Rufinus, and the high 
office of count of the East, liut the 
new magistrate imprude Tilly departed 
from the maxims of the court and of the 
times, disgraced his benefactor by tlie 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate 
administration, and presumed to refuse 
an act of injustice which might have 
tended to tlie profit of the emperor’s 
uncle. Arcadius was easily persuaded 
to resent the supposed insult ; and the 
prefect of the East resolved to execute 
in person^dhe cruel vengeance which ho 
meditated against this ungrateiul dele- 
gate of his power. He perfonned, with 
incessant speed, the journey of seven or 
eight hundred miles, from Constanti- 
nople to Antioch, entered the capital of 
Syria at the dead of night, and spread 
universal consternation among a people 
ignorant of his design, but not ignorant 
of his character. The count of the fif- 
teen provinces of the East was dragged 
like the vilest malefactor before the 
arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Not- 
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I stall ding the clearest evidence of | 
}u.s iiitegiity, which was not impeaclieU j 
e\ei] by tJie voice of an accuser, Lucitan ! 
was condemned, almost without a trial, 
to sutler a cruel and ignominious punish- 
ineiit. The ministers of the«tyrant, by 
the ordei* and in the presence of their 
master, beat him on the neck with 
leathdt thongs, armed at the extremi- 
ties w'ith lead ; and when he fainted 
iiiuler the violence of the pain, he was 
removed in a close litter to conceal his 
dying agonitis from the eyes of the in- 
dignant city. No sooner had liufimis 
perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole 
object of his expedition, than he re- 
turned, amidst the deep and siient 
curses of a trembling people, from An- 
tioch to Constantinople ; and his dili- 
gence was accelerated by the hope of 
accomplishing, without delay, the nup- 
tials of his daughter with the emperor 
of the East. ' 

But Rutinus soon experienced that a 
prudent minister should 
appoiutSd by constantly secure his royal 
captive by the strong 
tjiough invisible cliain of 
habit, ^ud that the merit, and much 
more eiisily the favour, of tlie absent 
arc obliterated in a short time from tJie 
mind of a weak and capricious sove- 
reign. While the prefect satiated his 
revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy 
of the favourite eunuchs, directed by 
the great chamberlain Kutropius, under- 
mined his power in the palace of Con- 
stantiiioxile. U'hey discovered that 
Arcadius was not inclined to love the 
daughter of Hufinus, who had been 
chosen without his consent for his 
bride ; and they contrived to substitute 
in her place the fair Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Ban to,® a general of the 
Eranks in the service of Home, and who 
was e<lucated since the death of her 
father in the family of the sons of Pro- 

1 Castei« segnis ; 

.Ad faciuus velox ; ponitus xegione remotas 

Impiger ire viaa. 

ThiR allusion of Glaudiaii (in Eulln. i. 241), is 
again explained by the circumstantial narrative 
of Zosiuius cl. V. 288, 289). 

Zosiums (1. iv. p. 243), praises the valour, 
rudenue, and integrity of liauiu the Frank, 
oe TiUemont, ilist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
77 ). 


motus. The young cmj)eror, whose 
chastity had been strictly guarded by 
the pious care of his tutor Arsenius,* 
eagerly listened to the artful and 
flattering descriptions of the charms of 
Eudoxia ; he gazed with impatient 
ardour on her picture, and he under- 
stood the necessity of concealing his 
amorous designs from the knowledge of 
a minister, who was so deeply interested 
to oppose the consummation of his 
happiness. Soon after the return of 
Rutinus, the approaching ceremony of 
the royal nuptials was announced to 
the xieople of Constantinople, who pre- 
pared to celebrate with false and hollow 
acclamations the fortune of his daughter. 
A splendid train of eunuchs and officers 
issued in hymeneal pomp from the gates 
of tiie palace, bearing aloft the diadem, 
the robes, and the inestimable orna- 
ments of the future empress. The 
solemn procession passed through the 
streets of the city, which were adorned 
with garlands, and filled with spec- 
tators ; but when it reached the house 
of the sons of Promotua the principal 
eunuch respectfully entered the man- 
sion, invested the fair Eudoxia with 
the Imperial robes, and conducted her 
in triumph to the palace and bed of 
Arcadius.-' The secrecy and success 
with which this conspiracy against 
Rufinus had been conducted, imprinted 
a mark of indelible ridicule on the 
character of a minister, who had suffered 
himself to be deceived in a post where 
the arts of deceit and dissimulation 
constitute the most distinguished merit. 
He considered, with a mixture of indig- 
nation and fear, the victory of an as- 
piring eunuch, who had secretly capti- 
vated the favour of his sovereign ; and 

1 Arsenlus escaped from fhe palace of Con- 
stantinople, and passed fifty-live years in rigid 
penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See 
'X'illemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 676-702 ; 
and Floury, Hist. Eccles. tciui. ji. 1, &c. ; bat 
the latter, for the want of autiiuntic materials, 
has given too much credit to the legend of 
Metaphrastes. 

2 This story (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 290), proves 
that the hymeneal rites of antiquity were still 
practised without idolatry by the Christians of 
the East ; and the bride was Jornhly conducted 
from the house of her parents to that of her 
husband. Cur form of marriage requires, with 
less delicacy, the express and public consent o( 
a virgin. 

3d 
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the disgrace of his daughter, whoso 
interest was inseparably conneeted with 
his own, woun<lcd the tenderness, or at 
least the pride, of Kulinus. At the 
moment when he flattered himself that 
he should become the father of a line 
#f kings, a foreign maid, who had been 
vdueated in the house of his implacable 
enemies, was introduced into the Im- 
perial bed ; and Kudoxia soon displayed 
a superiority of sense and spirit, to im- 
prove the ascendant which her beauty 
must acipiiro over the mind of a fond 
and youthful husband. The emperor 
would soon be instructed to liate, to 
fear, and to destroy the powerful sul>- 
ject whom he hacl Miijured ; and the 
coiisciousiiesH of guilt deprived Ilufuuis 
ot every hope, cither of safety or com- 
fort, ill the retirement of a private life. 
Ihit he still possessed tlie most efhjctual 
means of ilefeiiding his dignity, and 
perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The 
prefect still exercised an uncontrolled 
authority over tlie civil and military 
government of the East ; and his trea- 
sures, if lie could resolve to use them, 
might be employed to procure proper 
instruments lor the execution of the 
blackest designs that pride, ambition, 
and revenge could suggest to a des- 

1 aerate statesman. The character of 
tuliuus seemed to justify the accusa- 
tions, tliat he conspired against the 
person of his sovereign to seat himself 
on the vacant throne ; and that he had 
secretly invited the Huns and the 
(iroths to invade the provinces of the 
empire, and to increase the public con- 
fusion. • U’he subtle prefect, whose life 
li.ul been spent in the intrigues of the 
])alacc, opposed with e(pial arms the 
artful measures Of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius ; but the timid soul of P^ufinus was 
astonished by the hostile approach of 
tlie moie fonujilable rival, of tlie great 
htilieho, the general, or rather the 
master of the empire of the West.* 

The celestial gift, which Achilles ob- 
tained and Alexander envied, of a poet 
worthy to celebrate the actions of 
heroes, has been enjoyed by Stilicho, in 

1 ZoBimuB (1. V. p. 200), OroBluB (L vii. c. 87), 
and the Clirunicle of MsrcellinuB. daudian 
Qu Ruiin. ii. 7-100) paints in lively colours the 
wtresB and guilt of the prefeok 


a much higher degteo than Inight liave 
been expected fiom the chttractof oX 
declining state of genius • Ind 

and of art. The muse of general of the 
Claiidiau,* devoted to his 
service, was always prepared to‘ stigma- 
tise his adversaries, Kufinus o~ K itro- 
pius, with eternal infamy ; or to jiaint 
in the most splendid colours the victories 
and virtues of a powerful benefactor. 
In the review of a period indifferently 
supplied with authentic materials, we 
cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
Honorius from the invectives or the 
panegyrics of a contemporary writer ; 
but ds Claudian appears to have in- 
dulged the most ample privilege of a 
poet and a courtier, some criticism will 
be requisite to translate the language 
of fiction or exaggeration into the truth 
and simplicity of historic prose. His 
silence concerning the family of Stilicho, 
may bo admitted as a proof that his 
patron was neither able nor desirous to 
CK)ast of a long scries of illustrious pro- 
genitors ; and the slight mention of his 
father, an ofiicer of barbarian cavalry 
in the service of Valciis, seems tc/ coun- 
tenance the assertion that the general 
who so long commanded the armies of 
Rome, was descended from^ thc savage 
and perfidious race of the Vandals.’' If 
Stilicho had not possessed the external 
advantages of strength and stature, tlie 
most flattering bar^ in the presence of 
so many thousand spectators, would 
have hesitated to affirm that he sur- 
passed the measure of the demi-gods of 
antiquity, and that whenever he moved 
with lofty stops through the streets of 
the capital, Jbhe astonished crowd made 
room for the stranger who displayed, in 
a private condition, the awful majesty of 
a hero. From his earliest youth he 
embraced the profession of arms ; Ids 
prudence and valour were soon distin- 
guished in the field ; the horsemen and 
archers of the East admired his superior 
dexterity; and in each degree of his 

1 Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the per- 
petual theme of Claudian. The youth and 
private life of the hero are vaguely expressed in 
the poem on his first consulship, 85-140. 

s Vondalorum, Imbellis. avax», perfldns, et 
dolosas, gentis, geners editus. Orosius, 1. vii. 
c. 88. Jerome (tom. i. ad Geroutiam, )|i» M)* 
calli him a semi-harhwiuDu 
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military proinotionS) the public 
mcut always proveutod aud apuruved 
the choice of the sovereign, lie was 
named by Theodosius to ratify a solemn 
treaty with the monarch of tPersia : he 
supported during that important em- 
bassy the dignity of the Roman name ; 
and after*his return to Constantinople, 
his merit was rewarded by an intimate 
and* honourable alliance v^ith the Im- 
perial family. Theododius had been 
promptdtl, oy a pious motive of fraternal 
ailcction, to adopt for Ids own the 
daughter of his brother Houorius : the 
beauty and accomplishments of Serena^ 
were universally admired by tho*ob- 
sequious court ; and Stilicho obtained 
the preference over a crowd of rivals, 
who ambitiously disputed the hand of 
the princess and the favour of her 
adoptive father.® The assurance that 
the husband of Serena would be faith- 
ful to the throne which he was per- 
mitted to approach, engaged the em- 
peror to exalt the fortunes and to em- 
ploy the a1)ilitics of the sagacious and 
intrepid Stilicho. lie rose, through tho 

HiBmiWary -successive steps of master 
commftad. tho liorso and count of 
the domestics, to tho supremo rank of 
master-general of all the cavalry and in- 
fantry of th9 Roman, or at least of the 
Western, Empire and his enemies con- 
fessed that he invariably disdained to 
barter for gold the rewards of merit, 
or to defraud the sdldiers of the pay 
and gratifications which they deserved 
or claimed from the liberality of the 
Shite. < The valour and conduct which 

^ Claudlan, In an imperfect poem, has drawn 
a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait of Serena. 
That favourite niece of TlieodoBiuA was born^ 
as well as her sister Th^mantia, in Spain ; 
from whence, in their earliest youth, they were 
honourably conducted to the palace of Con- 
stantinople. 

^ Some doubt may be entertained whether 
this adoption was legal, or only metaphorical 
(see Duoange, Fam. Byzant. p. lb). An old in- 
scription nvos Stilicho the singular title of 
Fro^mer Divi TheodoHi, 

* Claudlan (Laus Serenm, 190, 103) expresses, 
in poetic language, the **dilectus equorum,” 
and the gemino mox idem culmine duxit- 
agmina." The inscription adds, “ count of the 
domestics, * an important command, which. 
Stilicho, in the height of bis grandeur, might- 
prudently retain. 

* The beautiful lines of Claudlan (in 1. Cons. 
BtUicU* U. 113) display hU genius ; but Uia in* 


he afterwards displayed in the defence 
ot Italy, agaiuist the arms of Alaric and 
Radagaisus, may justify the fame of his 
early achievements ; and in an age less 
attentive to the laws of honour or of 
pride, the Roman generals might yield 
the pre-eminence of rank to the ascen- 
dant of superior genius.* He lamented 
and revenged the murder of Promotus, 
his rival and his friend ; and the mas- 
sacre of many thousands of the flying 
liastarua3 is represented by the poet as 
a bloody sacrifice, which the Roman 
Achilles oflered to the manes of another 
Patroclus. The virtues and victories 
of Stilicho deserved the hatred of 
Rulinus : aud the arts of calunmy might 
have been successful, if the tender and 
vigilant Serena had not protected her 
husband aga.iust his domestic foes, whilst 
ho vanquished in tlio field the enemies 
of the empire.® Theodosius continued 
to support an unworthy minister, to 
whose diligence he delegated the govern- 
ment of the palace and of the East ; but 
when ho marched against the tyrant 
Eugonius, he fissociatcd his faithful 
general to the labours and glories of tho 
civil war ; and hi tho last moments of 
his life the dying monarch recommended 
to Stiliclio the care of his sons and of 
the republic. 3 The ambition and the 
abilities of fcJtilicho were not unequal to 
the important trust, and he claimed the 
guardianship of the two empires during 
the minority of Arcadiua and Honorius.^ 

tegrlty of Stilicho (in tho military administrar 
tion) is mucii more firmly established by the 
auwilliug evidence of Z. 08 iaius (1. v. p. 846). 
i Si bellica moles 

Ingruerct, quamvis annla et jure mtnori, 

Cedcre grandsevos equitum pedltumque 
magistros 

Adspiccres.— — Claudlan, Laua. Seren. p. 

196, &c. 

A modern general would deem their submiislon 
either heroic patriotism or abject servility. 

3 Compare the poem on the first consulship 
(1. 95-116,) with the Laus i'er«mP(327-237, where 
it unfortunately breaks off). We may perceive 
the deep, inveterate malice of Iluflnus. 

• Qnem fra*-rihus Ipse 

"1 dcfcnsoremqnedpdlstt 

Yet the nominatioM (iv. Cons. Hon. 432) was 
private (iii. Cons. lion. 142) cunctos discedere 
. . . Jubet : and may therefore be suspecteO. 
Zoslmus, and Suidas, apply to Stilicho. and 
ftuflnus, the same equal title of 
guardians, or procurators. 

* The itoman law distinguishes two sorts fli 
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The first measure of his administration, 
or rather of his reign, displayed to the 
nations the vigour and activity of a 
spirit worthy to command. He passed 
the Alps in the depth of winter, de> 
Boendefl tlie stream of the Khine from 
the fortress of llasil to the marshes of 
Batavia, reviewed the state of the 
garrisons, repressed the enterprises of 
the Germans, and after establishing 
along the banks a firm and honourable 
])eacc, returned with incredible speed to 
the palace of Milan. * The person and 
court of Honorius -were subject to the 
master-general of the West; and the 
armies and pro\inces of Europe obeyed, 
W'ithout hesitation, a regular authority 
which was exercised in the name of 
their young sovereign. Two rivals only 
remained to dispute the claims and to 
provoke the vengeance of Stilicho. 
Within the limits of Africa, Gildo the 
Moor maintained a proud and dangerous 
independence ; and the minister of Con- 
stantinople asserted his ecj[ual reign over 
the emperor and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affect- 

Xhe fall and common guar- 

death of dian of the royal broilers, 
Buflniu. engaged him to regulate 
the equal division of the aimis, the 
jewels, and the magniheent wardrobe 
•ind furniture of the deceased emperor.® 
But the most important object of the 
inherit{ince consisted of the numerous 
legions, cohorts, and squadrons of 
Bomans or barbarians, whom the event 
of the civil war had united under the 
standard of Theodosius. The various 
multitudes of Europe and Asia, exas- 
perated by recent animosities, Avere 
overawed by the authority of a single 

minorify, which expired at the ages of fourteen 
and of twenty-five.* I'he one was subject to the 
tutOTf or guardian, of the person ; the other, to 
the curatoTf or trustee, of the estate (lleineccius. 
Antiquitat. Kom. ad Juris])rudent. pertinent. 
1. 1. tit. zxli. zxyi. p. 218-232). But these legal 
ideas were never accurately transferred into the 
constitution of an elective monarchy. 

^ See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. i. 188-212) ; 
hut he must allow more than fifteen days for 
the ioumoy and return between Milan and 
Leyden. 

» 1 Cons. Stilich. il. 88-94. Not only the 
robes and diadems of the deceased emperor, but 
even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses. 
&c., were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and 
diiunouds. 


man ; :uid the rigid discipline of Stilicho 
pl'otectcd the lands of the citizen from 
the rapine of the licentious soldier.® 
Anxious, however, and impatient to re- 
lieve Italy from the presence of this 
formidable host, which could be useful 
only on the frontiers of the efSipire, he 
listened to the just requisition (^f the 
minister of Arcadius, declared his inten- 
tion of re-conducting in person the 
troops of the JCast, and dexteroicisly 
employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult 
to conceal his private designs of ambi- 
tion and revenge.® The guilty soul of 
Kiifinus was alarmed by the approach 
of a warrior and a rival, whose enmity 
he deserved ; he computed, with increas- 
ing terror, the narrow space of his life 
and greatness ; and as the last hope of 
safety, he interposed the authority of 
the Emperor Arcadius. Stilicho, who 
appears to have directed his march 
along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
was not far distant from the city of 
Thessalonica, when he received a per- 
emptory message to recall, the troops of 
the East, and to declare that his nearer 
approach would be considered by the 
Byzantine court as an act\>f hrstility. 
The prompt and unexpected obedience 
of the general of the West, convinced 
the vulgar of his loyalty and motlcra- 
tion ; and as ho had already engaged 
the affection of the JGasterii troops, he 
recommended to their zeal the execution 
of his bloody design, which miglit be 
accomplished in his absence with leas 
danger, perhaps, and with less reproach. 
Stilicho left the command of the troops 
of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on 
whose fidelity he firmly relied; with 
an assurance, at least, that the hardy 
barbarian would never be diverted from 
liis purpose byaif^ consideration of fear 
or remorse. The soldiers were easily 

1 Tantoque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 
This high commendation (i. (^'ons. Stil. 1. 149) 
may be justified by the fears of the dying em- 
peror (de Bell. Gildon. 292-301) ; and the peace 
and good order which were enjoyed after his 
death (i. Cons. Stil. i. 150-168.) 

it Stilicho’s march, and the death of Kufinus, 
are described by Claudian (in Uufin. 1. ii. 101- 
468), Zosimus (1. v. p. 290, 297), Sozomen (1. viil. 
o. 1), Socrates (1. vi. o. 1), Pliilostoxgius (1. xi. a 
8, with Codefroy, p. 441), and the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus. 
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{ilirsuaded to punish the enemy of 
Stilicho and of Rome ; and such wls 
the general hatred which Kutinus had 
excited, that the fatal secret, communi- 
cated to thousands, was faithfully pre- 
served during the long nfarch from 
Thessalohica to the gates of Coustanti- 
noplen As soon as they had resolved 
his death, they condescended to flatter 
his pride ; the ambitious prefect was 
scdficed to 1r>olieve that those powerful 
auxiliaries might be tempted to place 
the diadem on his head ; and the trea- 
sures which ho distributed, with a tardy 
and reluctant hand, were accepted by 
the indignant multitude as an insult 
rather than as a gift. At the distance 
of a mile from the capital, in the Held 
of Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, 
the troops halted ; and the emperor, as 
M^ell as his minister, advanced, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, respectfully to 
salute the power which supported their 
throne. As Kuflnus passed along the 
ranks, and disguised with studied court- 
esy his innate haughtiness, the wings 
insensibly wheeled from the right and 
left, and enclosed the devoted victim 
within the circle of their arms. Before 
he could reflect on the danger of his 
situation, Gainas gave the signal of 
death ; a ^ring and forward soldier 
plunged his sword into the breast of the 
guilty prefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, 
and expired at the feet of the aSnghted 
emperor. If the agonies of a moment 
could expiate the crimes of a whole life, 
or if the outrages inflicted on a breath- 
less corpse could be the object of pity, 
our humanity might perhaps be aflected 
by the horrid circumstances which ac- 
companied the murder of Rufinusf His 
mangled body was abandoned to the 
brutal fury of the populace of either 
sex, who hastene<l in crowds, from every 
quarter of the city, to trample on the 
remains of the haughty minister, at 
whose frown they had so lately trembled. 
His right hand was cut off, and carried 
throu^^i the streets of Constantinople in 
cruel mockery, to extort contributions 
for the avaricious tyrant, whoso head 
was publicly exposed, borne aloft on 
the point of a long lance. ‘ According 

^ The difiection of Bufinus, which Claudisn 


to the savage maxims of the Greek re- 
publics, his innocent family would liave 
shared the punishment of his crimes. 
The wife and daughter of Rufinus were 
indebted for their safety to the influence 
of religion. Her sanctuary protected 
them from the raging madness of the 
people ; and they wore permitted to 
spend the remainder of their lives in 
the exercises of Christian devotion, in 
the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem.* 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, 
with ferocious joy, this nneord of the 
horrid deed, which, in the ompireB. 
execution, perhaps, of justice, violated 
every law of nature and society, pro- 
faned the majesty of the prince, and 
renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. The contemplation of 
the universal order and harmony had 
satisfied Claudian of the existence of 
the Deity ; but tlio prosperous impu- 
nity of vice appeared to contradict his 
moral attributes ; and the fate of 
Rufinus was the only event which 
could dispel the religious doubts of the 
poet.^ Such an act might vindicate 
the honour of Providence, but it did 
not much contribute to the happiness 
of the people. In less than three 
months they were informed of the 
maxims of the new administration, by 
a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over 
the spoils of Rufinus, and silenced, 
under heavy penalties, the presumptuous 
claims of the sulqects of the Eastern 
empire, \vho had been injured by his 
rapacious tyranny. 3 Even Stilicho did 

performs with the savage coolness of an anato- 
mist (in Euftn, ii. 405-416), is likewise specified 
byZosimuB and Jerome (tom. i. p. 26). 

1 The Pagan Zosinius mentions their sanctu- 
ary and pilgrimage. The sister of Rufinus, 
Sylvania, who passed her Afeat Jerusalem, is 
famous in monastic history. 1. The studious 
virgin had diligently, and even repeatedly, 
perused the commentators on the Bible, Origen, 
Gregory, Basil, &c., to the ^mount of five 
millions of lines. 2. At the age of threescore, 
she could boast that she had never washed her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, 
except the tips of her fingers, to receive the 
communion. See the Vitaj Patrum, p. 779, 977. 

8 See the beautiful exordium of his invective 
against Rufinus, which is curiously discussed 
by the sceptic Bayle, Dictlonnaire Critique, 
Ruvxn. Not. E. 

) See the Theodosian Code 1. lx. tit. xlii. leg. 
14, 16. Thu new miulsters attempted, with Id- 
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not derive from the imirdcr of his rival 
the fruit which he had proposed ; and 
though he gratifi(*d his revenge, his 
ambition was disappointed. Under the 
name of a favourite, the weakness of 
Arcadius required a master, but he 
naturally preferred tlie obsequious arts 
of the eunuch Kutropius, who had ob- 
tained his domestic conlulence; and the 
emperor contemplattHl, with terror and 
aversion, the stern genius of a foreign 
warrior. Till they were divided by 
the jealousy of power, the sword of 
Gainaa and tlie charms of Eudoxta 
supported the favour of the great 
chamberlain of the palace : the perfulious 
Goth, who was appointed master- 
general of tlje East, betrayed, witli- 
out scruple, the interest of his bene- 
factor ; and the same troops who 
had so lately massacred the enemy 
of Stilicho, were engaged to support, 
against him, the independerioe of the 
throne of Constantinople. The favour- 
ites of Arcadius fomented a secret and 
irreconcilable war agjiinst a formidable 
hero, who aspired to govern and to 
defend the two empires of Homo, and 
the two sons of Theodosius. They 
incessantly laboured, by dark ami 
treacherous machinations, to deprive 
him of the esteem of the prince, the 
respect of the people, and tlie fricml- 
sliip of the barbarians. The life of 
•Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by 
the dagger of hired assassins ; and a 
decree was obtained from the senate of 
i]JonstaTitiiio]>le to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, ami to confiscate 
his ample possessions in the provinces 
of the East. At a time wlieii the only 
hope of delaying the ruin of the Homan 
name depended on the linn iiuioii and 
reciprocal aid of all the nations to 
whom it had bfeen gradually commuiii- 
ciated, the subjects of Arcadius and 
lIonoriuB were instructed, by their re- 
spective ma8|)crs, to view each other in 
a foreign and even hostile light ; to 
rejoice m their mutual calamities ; and 
to embrace, as their faithful allies, the 
barbarians, whom they excited to in- 
vade the territories of their country- 

sonsistent avarice, to seise the 8|)oils of their 
predecessor, end to provide for their own future 
security 


men.* The natix’cs of Ilal>' afTcctcd to 
despise the servile and GUbininiVtc 
Ureeks of Byzantium, who presumed to 
imitate the dress ami to usurp tlm 
dignity of Kom.in senators ; “ ami the 
Greeks had not yet forgot the senti- 
ments of ‘natreil and contempt, wlii(;h 
their polished ancestors had so long en- 
tertained for the rude inlia?nfc.Mils of 
the West. Tlie distinction of two 
governments, wliich soon produced the 
separation of two nations, will justify 
my design of suspending the , series of 
the Byzantine history, to jirosecutc, 
without interruption, the disgraceful 
but memorable reign of llonorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of per- 
sisting to force the incli- Revolt of OiUo 
nations of a prince and inAirica. 
licople who rejected lu’s government, 
wisely abandoned Arcadius to his un- 
worthy favourites ; and his reluetanee 
to involve the two empires in a civil 
war displayed the moderation of a 
minister, who had so often signalised 
liis military spirit and abilities. But if 
Stilicho liad any longer endured the 
revolt of Africa, he would have be- 
trayed the security of the capital, and 
tlie majesty of the Western fi’inperor, 
to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel, Gildo,^ the brother of the tyrant 
Kirmus, had jircscrved and obtained, as 
the reward of his aiiparent fidelity, the 
immense patrimony wliicli was forfeited 
by treason ; long ami meritorious ser- 
vice in the armies of Horne raised him 
to the dignity of a military count ; tlie 
narrow policy of the court of Tliooilo- 
dosius had adopted the mischievous 
expedient of supporting a legal govcrii- 

1 See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich, 1. i. 275, 202, 
29(i, 83k and /osiiims (1. v. yj. 302). 

Claiirlian turns the consulsliip of tlie 
eunuch Eutropius i&to a national reflection (1. 
ii. 131): 

Plandcntcm ceme senatum, 

Kt llyzantinos procercs, Graiosque Quiiites : 

u patribuB plebes, O digni consule patres. 

It is curiouB to observe the first symptoms of 
jealousy and schism between old and new 
home, between the Greeks and Latins. 

V Claudian may have exaggerated the vices 
of Gildo ; but liis Moorish extraction, hit no- 
torious actions, and the complaints of St. 
Augustin, may Justify the poet’s invectives, 
llaronlus (Annal. Eccles. a.o. 898, l^o. 85-56) 
has treated the African rebdlion with skill and 
learning. 
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^mcnt by the interest of a powerful 
faiuily ; and the brother of Firinus -yaa 
iiivfslcd with the command of Africa. 
.His .ambition soon usurped the admini- 
btratiun of justice, and of the fimuiccs, 
M’itliout account and without control; 
and iie^in.aintaine<l, during' a reign of 
twelve years, the possession of an oiHce, 
f roA w^iich it was impossible to remove 
Inm without tlie danger of a civil war. 
D^trijig those twelve years, the prov- 
inces of Africa groaned under tlic 
dominion of a tyrant, who seemed to 
unite the unfeeling temper of a 
btra])ger with tlie partial resentments 
ot dojriostic faction. The forms of law 
>\erc often superseded by the yse of 
poison ; and if the trcrnhling gnesis 
who were invited to tlie table of Oildo 
l)r(;snmed to express their fears, the in- 
solent suspicion served only to excite 
his fury, and he loudly summoned 
the ministers of dcjith. Gildo alter- 
nately indulged the passions of avarice 
and lust ; * and if his days were terrible 
to the rich, his iwjhts ■were not less 
dreadful to husbands and parents. I’he 
fairest of their wdvea and daughters 
were prostituted to tlie embraces of the 
tyrair:, and afterwards abandoned to 
a ferocious troop of barbarians and as- 
sassins, tlie black or s'warthy natives of 
the desert whom Gihlo considei cd as 
Hie only guardians of his throne. In 
the civil W'lir between U'heodoaius and 
ICugenius, the count, or rather the 
sovereign of Africa, maintained a 
haughty and suspicious neutrality, 
refused to assist either of the contend- 
ing parties wdth troops or vessels, ex- 
pected the dechiration of fortune, and 
ri'served for the coiKiucror the vain 
professions of his allegiance. Such 
l^rofessions would npt have satisfied the 
master of the Konian world ; but the 

1 Instat terribilis vivis, morieutibus hseres, 
VirglnibuB nptor, thalamis obscsenus adulter. 
Nulla quiea : oritur praada cessaute libido, 
DivitibuRque dies, et nox xnetuenda maritig. 

Mauris ciariBsima quseque 

JPaBtidita datur.— — 

De Bello Gildonico, 165,189. 
Baronius condemns, still more severely, the 
lieentiousnesB of Gildo, aBbis wife, his daughter 
and hiB Bister, were examples of perfect chastity. 
The adultexios of the African soldiers are 
checked by one of the Imperial lawi. 


death of Theodosius, and the weakness 
and discord of his sons, coiilirmed tlio 
}>ower of the Moor, who eoiidesecnded, 
as a proof of his moderation, to abstain 
from the use of ihe <badem, and to 
supply Hoiiic wutli tlie eustornary tri- 
bute, or rather subsidy, of corn. In 
every division of the emjiiro the five 
provinces of Africa were invariably 
assigned to the West, and Gildo had 
consented to govern that extensive 
coimtry in the name of Jloiiorius; but 
his knowledge of the eliarai ter and de- 
bigiis of Stilieho soon engagi'd him 
address his homage to a mure distanf 
and feeble S(ive*n‘ign. The ininistcrK <il 
Arcadius einbraenl the cause of a per- 
lidious rebel ; and llie delusive hope of 
.aililing the numerous cities of Airic.i 
to the empire of the Kast, tem])ted 
them to assert a claim "wdiich they were 
incapable of supporting, either by 
reason or by aniis.^ 

When Stiliclio had given a firm and 
<lcci«ivo aii8W«r to tlic 
jiretensions of the r>yzan- by the Koman 
tine court, he solemnly '‘®*“^** 
accused the tyrant of AMcr before the 
tiabunal, ■which had formerly judged 
the kings and nations of the cartli ; and 
the. image of the republic w’^as revived 
after a long interval, under the reign of 
J-lonorius. 'J'hc emperor transmitted 
ail accurate and ample detail of the 
complaints of the provincials, ainl the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Itoman senate ; 
and the members of that venerable 
assembly were required to pronouiico 
the condemnation of the rebel. Their 
unanimous suflrage declared him the 
enemy of the republic ; and the decree 
of the senate added a sacred and legiti- 
mate sanction to the Roman arms.* A 
people who still remembered that their 
ancestors had been flie masters of the 
world, would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of 

1 Inque tuam sortem nufherosas traustulit 
urbes. 

Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 230-324) has 
touched, with political delicacy, the intrigues 
of the Bysautine court, which are likewise men- 
tioned by Zosimus (1. v. p. 302). 

Symmachus (1. iv. epist. 4) expresses the 
judicial forms of the senate ; and Claudian (i. 
Cons. Btilich. 1. i. 325, &c.) seems to feel the 
spirit of » Komsa. 
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ancient freedom, if they liad not long 
since been accustomed to prefer the 
solid assurance of bread to the unsub- 
stantial visions of liberty ainl greatness. 
The subsistence of Itoine depended on 
the harvests of Africa ; and it vas 
evident that a declaration of war would 
be the signal of faniine. The prefect 
Kymmachus, who presided in the de- 
liberations of tlui senate, admonished 
the minister of his just apprehension, 
that as soon as the revengeful Moor 
should prohibit the exportation of corn, 
the tranquillity, and perhaps the safety, 
of the capital would be tln-eatene.d by 
the hungry rage of a turbulent multi- 
tude.* The prudence of Stilicho con- 
ceived and executed, without delay, the 
most effectual measure for the relief of 
the Itomau people. A large and season- 
able supply of corn, collected in the 
inland provinces of Gaul, w'aa embarked 
on the rapid stream of the Rhone, ami 
trans[)orted by an easy navigation from 
the Khone to the Tiber. During the 
whole term of the African war, the 
granaries of Rome were continually 
filled, her di^nty was viudicated from 
the humiliating dependence, and the 
minds of an immense people were 
quieted by the calm confidence of peace 
and plenty.* 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct 

The African of the African war, were 
wa-r. intrusted by Stilicho to a 
gcucral, active and ardent to avenge his 
private injuries on the head of the 
tyrant. The spirit of discord which 
prevailed in the house of Nabal, had 
excited a deadly quarrel between two 
of his sons, Gildo and Mascezel.3 The 
usurper pursued, with implacable rage, 
the life of his younger brother, whose 
courage and abilities he feared ; and 

^ Claudian finely displays these complaints 
of Hymmachus, in a speecli of' the goddess of 
Kome, before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. 
Gildon. 28-128). 

s See Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 401. &c. 1. 
Cons. StiL 1. i. 306, &c. ii. Cone. Stilich. 01, 
&c.). 

3 He vas of a mature age, since he had 
formerly (a.d. 878) served against bis brother 
. Firmus (Amroian. xxix. 5). Claudian, who 
understood the eourt of MUan, dwells on the 
injuries rather than the merits of Masoezel (de 
Bell. Gild. 389-414). The Sloorieh war was not 
worthy of llooorius, or stiiichOi 


Mascezel, oppressed by superior powelr, 
took refuge in the court of Milan, where 
he soon received th3 cruel intelligence 
that his two innocent and lielpless 
children had been murdered by their 
inhuman i&icle. 1'hc aflliction of tho 
father was suspended only by fhe desire 
of revenge. The vigilant , StMicho 
already prepared to collect the naval 
and military forces of the Western 
empire ; ami he had resolved, if* tho 
tyrant should be able to wage an equal 
and doubtful war, to march against him 
ill person. Rut as Italy required his 
presence, ami as it might be dangerous 
to weaken the defence of the frontier, 
he jhdged it more advisable that Mas- 
cczcl slionld attempt this arduous ad- 
venture at the head of a clioscn body of 
Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
umlcr the standard of Eugeni us. These 
troops, who were exhorted to convince 
the world that they could subvert as 
well as defend the throne ot a usurper, 
consisted of the Jovian, the Herculian, 
and XhoAugmtan legions ; of the Weruiaa 
auxiliaries ; of the soldiers who displayed 
in their banners tho symbol of a lion, 
and of the troops which wero^istin- 
guished by the auspicious names of 
Fortunate, and Invincible, Yet such 
was the smallness of their establish- 
ments, or the dilliculty oi recruiting, 
that these seven bands' of high dignity 
and reputation in tlie service of I^me, 
amounted to no more than five thous- 
and efifective men.* The fleet of galleys 
and transports sailed in tempestuous 
weather from the port of Pisa, in Tus- 
cany, and steered their course to the 
little island of Capraria, which had 
borrowed that name from the wild 
goats, its 'original inhabitants, whose 
place was now occupied by a new colony 
of a strange and savage appearance. 

1 Claudian, Bell. Gild. 416-423. The change 
of diacipline allowed him to use indifferently 
the names of Xegio, Cohors, MamptUus. See 
the NotiUa Imperii, S. 88, 40. 

3 Orosius (1. vii. c. 86, p. 565) qualifies this 
account with an expression of doubt (ut aiunt); 
and 4 scarcely coincides with the itfvtt/uisg 
of Zosimus (L v. p. 808). Yet Claudian, 
after some declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, 
frankly owns that Stillcho sent a small army, 
lest the rebel should fiy, ne tilPeare times u 
Ckms, StUiQb. 1. i. 3I4i 
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“ TMto whole island (says an ingenious | 
traveller of those times) is filletL or 
rather defiled, by mep who fly from 
the light. I'hey call themselves Monies^ 

• or solitaries, because they choose to live 
alone, without any witnesses •of their 
actions. They fear the gifts of fortune, 
from tht apprehension of losing them ; 
and lest they should be miserable, they 
embrace a life of voluntary wretched- 
ness. *How absurd is their choice ! how 
perverse tjicir understanding 1 to dread 
the evils, without being able to support 
the blessings, of the human condition. 
Kither this melancholy madness is the 
ciToct of disease, or else the conscious- 
ness of guilt urges these unhappy m^ii 
to exercise on their own bodies the 
tortures which are inflicted on fugi- 
tive slaves by the hand of justice.’’^ 
Such was the contempt of a profane 
magistrate for the monks of Capraria, 
who were revered by the pious Mascezel 
as the chosen servants of God.* Some 
of them were persuaded by his entreaties 
to embark on board thd fleet ; and it is 
observed, to the praise of the Koman 
general, that his days and nights were 
employee' jin praj^er, fasting, and the 
occupation of singing psalms. The de- 
vout leader, who with such a reinforce- 
ment appeared confident of victory, 
avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, 
coasted along the eastern side of Sar- 
dinia, and secured his ships against the 
violence of the south wind, by casting 
anchor in the safe and capacious har- 
bour of Clagliari, at the distance of one 
hundred and forty miles from the 
African shores. ^ 

Gildo was prepared to resist the in- 

1 Claud. Ruiil. Numatian. Itineiar. i. 430- 
448. He afterwards (615-626) mentions a re- 
ligious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For 
such profane remarks, Butilius and his accom- 
plices are styled, by hU commentator Barthius, 
rabiosi canes diaboll. Tillemont(Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xiL p. 471) more calmly observes that the 
unbelieving poet praises where be means to 
censure. 

^ Orosius, 1. vU. e. 80, p. 564. Augustin com- 
mends two of these savage saints of the Isle of 
Goats (eplst. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, Mem. 
Bedes, tom. sill. p. S17, and Baronlus, Annal. 
Bedes, A.D. 808. Vo. 61). 

> Hare the first book of the OUdonlc war is 
terminated. The rest of Claudian’s poem has 
been lost ; and we are ignorant how or where 
the army made good their landing in Africa. 


vasion with all the forces of Africa, 
^y the liberality of his Defeat and 
gifts and promises, he en- death of oiido. 
deavoured to secure the doubtful allegi- 
ance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he 
attracted to his standard the distant 
tribes of Gactulia and A^^thiopia. Ho 
proudly reviewed an army of seventy 
thousand men, and boasted, with the 
rash presumption which is the fore* 
runner of disgrace, that his numerous 
cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, and 
involve in a cloud of burning sand the 
natives of the cold regions of Gaul and 
Gennany.* But the Moor wdio com- 
manded the legions of Honorius, was 
too well acquainted with the manners 
of his countrymen to entertain any 
serious apprehension of a naked and 
disorderly host of barbarians ; whoso 
left arm, instead of a shield, was pro- 
tected only by a mantle; wdio were 
totally disarmed as soon as they had 
darted their javelin from their right 
hand ; and whose horses had never been 
taught to bear the control, or to obey 
the guidance of the bridle. He fixed 
his camp of five thousand veterans in 
the face of a superior enemy, and after 
the dolay of three days, gave the signal 
of a general engagement.* As Mascezel 
advanced before the front with fair 
offers of peace and pardon, he en- 
countered one of the foremost standard- 
bearers of the Africans ; and on his re- 
fusal to yield, struck him on the arm 
with his sword. The arm and the 
standard sunk under the weight of the 
blow ; and the imaginary act of sub- 
mission was hastily repeated by all the 
standards of the line. At this signal 
the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the 
name of their lawful severeign ; the 
barbarians, astonished by the defection 
of their Koman allies, dispersed, accord- 
ing to their custom, in Jbumultuary 

1 Orosius must be responsible for the account. 
The preeumptlon of Gildo and his various train 
of barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (L Cons. 
StU. L i. 845-856). 

3 St. Ambrose, who bad been dead about a 
year, revealed in a vision the time and place 
of the victory. Mascesel afterwards related his 
dream to Paulinas, the original biographer of 
the saint, from whom it might easily pass to 
Orosius. 
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flight; and Mascczcl obtained the 
honour of an easy and almost blooc}- 
Icss victory.* 'J'lie tyrant esoapcnl from 
tlie field of battle to the sea-sliorc, and 
threw himself into a small vessel, with 
the hope of reaching in safety some 
friendly port of tlie enipire of tlie Kast; 
but the obstinacy of the wind drove 
him back into the liarbour of Tabraca,* 
which had acknowledged, with tlie rest 
of the province, the dominion of Hon- 
Oiius, and the authority of his lieu- 
tenant. The inhabitants, as a jiroof of 
their repentance and loyalty, seized 
and contineil the person of (aildo in a 
tliingeon ; and liis own <lespair saved 
him from the intolerable torture of sup- 
porting the presence of an injured and 
victorious brother.^ The captives and 
the spoils of Africa were laid at the 
feet of the emperor; butStilicho, whose 
moderation appeared more oons])icuous 
mud more sincere in the midst of pro- 
sperity, still affected to consult the 
laws of the republic ; and referred to 
the senate and people of Rome the 
judgment of the most illustrious crimi- 
iials.4 Their trial was public and 
solemn; but the judges, in the exercise 
of this obsolete and precarious juris- 
diction, were impatient to punish the 
African magistrates, wlio had inter- 
cepted the subsistence of the Homan 
peoide. The rich and guilty province 
was oppressed hy the Imperial mini- 
sters, who had a visible interest to 
multiply the number of the accomplices 
of Gildo ; and if an edict of llonorius 

1 Zosimus (1. V. p. 303) supposes an obstinate 
combat ; but the narrative of Orosius appears 
to conceal a real fact under the disguise of a 
miracle. 

5* Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 112 ; D’Auville, tom. iii. 
84). Orosius has distinctly named the field of 
ttle, but our ignorance cannot define the pre- 
cise situation. 

3 The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian 
(1. Cons. Stil, 1. 357), and his best interpreters, 
Zosimus and Orosius. 

« Claudlas (ii. Cons. StUich. 99-110) describes 
their trial (treniuit quoa Africa uuper, ceruuut 
rostra reos), and applauds the restoration of 
the ancient constitution. It is here that he 
iutroduces the famous sentence, so familiar to 
the friends of despotism : 

— unquam Ubertas ^tlor exstat, 

Ouam sub rege pio. 

Hut the freedom which depends on royal piety 
iutrecly deserves that appwtion. 


seems to check the malicious industry 
of informers, a subsequent edict, at the 
distance of ten years, continues and 
renews the prosecution of the ofl'eiices 
M'hich had been committed in the time 
of the general rebellion.* The adliep 
cuts of'tlie tyrant, whoesc|iped the first 
fury of the soldiers and the jiulgtis, 
might derive some consolation' from the 
tragic fate of hi.s brother, who could 
never obtfiin liis pardon for tlye extra- 
ordinary services which he had per- 
formed. After he had linvshcd an im- 
portant war in the space of a singk 
winter, Mascczel was received at the 
court of Milan with loud applause, 
affected gratitude, and secret jealousy ;■* 
&nd his death, which })erluips was tlie 
effect of accident, has been considered 
as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage 
of a bridge, the Moorish prince who 
accompanied the master- general of the 
AVest was suddenly thrown from his 
horse into the river ; the officious haste 
of the attendants was restrained by a 
cruel and perfidious smile, which they 
observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; 
and wdiile they delayed the necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel 
was irrecoverably drowned./' 

The joy of the African triumpli Wtoa 
liappily connected with 
the nuptials of 'the Epi- ctoracterof 
peror if oiiorius, and of his 
cousin Maria, the daughter of Stilicho : 
and this equal and honourable alliance 
seemed to invest the powerful minister 
with the authority of a parent over his 
submissive pupil. The muse of Clan- 
dian was ,not silent on this propitious 
day;^ he sung, in various and lively 
strains, the happiness of the royal pair ; 
and tin; glory of the hero who confirmed 

1 See tlie Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxix. 
leg. 3, tit. xl. le/. 19. 

3 Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all 
the victories of I'heodosius and his son, par- 
ticularly asserts that Africa was recovered by 
the wisdom of hu counsels (see an inscription 
produced by Baronius). 

3 I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, 
which, in its orude simplicity, is almost in 
credible (L v. p. 808). Orosius damns the 
victorious genem (p. 638) for violating the 
right of sanctuary. 

4 Claudian, as the poet laureate, eomposed a 
•erious and elaborate epithalamium of 840 lines ; 
besides some gay H'esceanines, which were sung, 
ta • more Uosatiouitoae, on the wadding iiigiid> 
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almost cease J to bo .tlie object of re- 
ligious faith, were sa^ed from oldivioa 
^ by the genius of poetry. The i)ioiure 
of the Cyprian (irovc, the se^-t of har- 
mony and k)ve, the triumphant progress 
of Venus over her native seas, and the 
jnild influence which her presence dif- 
fused ill the palace of Milan, express to 
c verbiage the natural sentiments of the 
heart, in the just and pleasing language 
of allegoilcal fiction. But the amorous 
impatience which Claudian attiibutes 
to the young prince,' must excite the 
smiles of the court ; and his beauteous 
B[)ousc (if she deserved the praise * of 
beauty) had not much to fear or to 
hope from the passions of licr lover, 
llonorius was only in the fourteenth 
year of liis age ; JScrena, the mother of 
his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, 
the consummation of the royal nuptials; 
Maria died a virgin after she had been 
t(jn years a wife ; and the chastity of 
the emperor was secured by the cold- 
ness, or perhaps the debility, of his 
constitution.® ilis subjects who atten- 
tively Rfudied the character of their 
young scA^reigu, discovered thatlJon- 
orius was without passions, and conse- 
quently without talents ; and that his 
iccble and languid disjiosition was alike 
incapable of du«ichargiiig tfio duties of 

^ Calet obviuR ire 

Jam princttps, tardumque cupit discedere 
bolem. 

Nobilis baud all ter sonipes, 

(de Nuptiis Ilonor. et Marine, 287), and more 
freely in the Fescennines lJ2-]2(p. 

Dices, 0 quotia, hoc niihi dulcius 
Quam flavos dccics vinceru bannatos 

Turn victor madido prosilias 4oro 
Nocturni referens vuj^uera prcelii 
I See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 338. 


sonic progii'ss in the exercises of riding 
ainl drawing the bow ; but lie soon re- 
liiujui.‘'hed 1 hese fatiguing occupations, 
and the nmuseruent of feeding poultry 
became the serious and daily care of the 
monarch of the \Vest,' who resigned the 
reins of empire to the firm and skil- 
ful hand of liis guardian Stiliclio. Tlio 
experience of history will countenance 
the suspicion, that a prince who was 
born in the purple received a worse 
eilucation than the meanest peasant of 
his dominions ; and that the ambitioui 
minister sufTered liiin to attain the age 
of manhood, without attempting to ex- 
cite his courage, or to eiilighteu his 
niulerstanciing.® Tlie predecessors of 
llonorius were accustomed to animate 
by their example, or at least by their 
presence, the valour of the legions ; and 
the dates of their laws attest the per- 
petual activity of their motions through 
the provinces of the Roinaii world. 
But the son of 'J'hcodoeius passed the 
slumber of his life, a captive in his 
])alacG, a stranger in his country, and 
the patient, almost the indiffereut, spec- 
tator of the ruin of the Western empire, 
■\vhi<‘h was repeatedly attacked, and 
finally subverted by the arms of the 
barbarians. In the everttful history of 
a reign of twenty-eight years, it will 
seldom be necessary to mention the 
name of the J^mperor Honorius. 

J Procopius (le P.ell. Ootliico, 1. 1. c. 2. I 
have borrowed the ffeiieral practice of llonorius, 
without adopting the singular, and, indeed, im- 
probable tale, which is related by the Greek 
iiistorian. 

The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Clau-* 
dian (iv. Cons. Ilonor. 214 418.) might com 
pose a fine institution for the future })rince of a 
great and free nation. It was far above llon- 
orius and his degenerate subfucts. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

BKVOLT OF TTIK OOTUS— THEY PLUNDKK ORKEtJE— TWO GREAT INVASIONS OF 
ITALY BY ALARIC AND BADAOAISUS— THEY ARE REPULSED BY STILICHO— THE 
GERMANS OVERRUN GAUL—USURPATION OF CONSTANTINE IN THE* WEST- 


DISGRACE AND DEATH OF STILICHO. 

If tho subjects of Rome could bo ignor- 
Bevoit of the of their obligations to 
Goth*. thogrcat Theodosius, they 
were too soon convinced how painfully 
the spirit and abilities of their deceased 
emperor had supported the frail and 
mouldering edifice of the republic. He 
died in the month of January ; and be- 
loro the end of tlie winter of the same 
Year, the Gothic nation was in arms.* 
The barbarian auxiliaries erected their 
independent standard, and boldly avow- 
ed the hostile designs which they had 
long cherished in tlicir ferocious minds. 
Their countrymen, who had been con- 
demned by the conditions of the last 
treaty to a life of tranquillity and 
labour, deserted their farms at the first 
sound of the trumpet, and eagerly re- 
sumed the weapons which they had 
reluctantly laid down. The barriers of 
the Danubefjwere thrown open ; tiio 
savage warriors of Scythia issued from 
their forests ; and tho uncommon se- 
verity of the winter allowed the poet to 
remark, “that they rolled their pon- 
derous waggons over tho broad and icy 
back of tho indignant river.”* The un- 
happy natives of tho provinces to the 
south of the Danube submitted to the 
calamities which, in the course of 

1 The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade 
of Constantinople, are distinctly mentioned by 
Claudian (in Rutin. 1. ii. 7-100), Zosimus (1. v. 
p. 292), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 20). 

s Alii per terga ferocis 

Danubii solidata ruunt ; expertaque remis 
Frangunt etagna rotis. 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by 
Interchanging the metaphors and properties of 
lifpiid water, and solid Ice. Much false wit has 
been expended in this easy exercise.* 

* 1 omitted to observe, vol. i. p. 366, that if 
Gibbon means that the Rhine and Danulie are 
never frosen over in modem times, so as to be 
passable on the ice, he is in error ; though there 
is probably no instance of large armies crossing 
dtber river in that way.— M. 


twenty years, were almost grown fatni- 
liar to their imagination ; and, the various 
troops of barbarians, who gloried in tho 
Gothic name, wore irregularly spread 
from the woody shores of Dalmatia to 
the walls of Constantinople.* The in- 
terruption, or at least the diminution 
of the subsidy, which the Gotlis had 
received from tho prudent liberality of 
Theodosius, was tlie specious pretence 
of their revolt ; tho aflrout was em- 
bittered by their contempt for the un- 
warliko sons of Theodosius ; and their 
resentment was inflamed by the weak- 
ness,! or treachery, of the minister of 
Arcadius. The frequent visits of Ku- 
finus to the camp of the barbarians, 
whose arms and apparel he aflectcd to 
imitate, were considered as / suificieut 
evidence of his guilty correspondence : 
and the public enemy, from a motive 
either of gratitude or pf policy, was 
attentive, atnidst the general devasta* 
tion, to spare the private estates of the 
unpopular prefect. The Goths, instead 
of being impelled by the blind and head- 
strong passions of their chiefs, were now 
directed by the bold and artful genius 
of Alaric. That renowned leader was 
descended from the noble race of the 
Balti,* w’hich yielded only to the royal 
dignity pf the Amali : he had solicited 

I Jerome, tom.,1. p. 26. He endeavours to 
comfort his friend Heliodoms, bishop of 
Altinum, for the loss of his nephew Nepotian. 
by a curious recapitulation of all the public and 
private misfortunes of the times. See Tille- 
mont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 200. &c. 

3 Balthaf or bold: origo miriflea, says Jor- 
nandes (c. 29). This illustrious race long con- 
tinued to flourish in France, in the Gothic pro- 
vince of Septimania, or Languedoc, under the 
corrupted appellation of Bawc, and a branch of 
that family afterwards settled in the kin^om 
of Naples (Grotiua in Prolegom. ad. Hist. 
Gothic, p. 58). -The lords of Baox, near Arles, 
and of seventy-nine subordinate places, were 
independent of the counts of Provence (Lon- 
guerie, Pescription de U Francs, tom. L p. 867)k 
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the 9cmmand of the Roman armies ; and 
the imperial court provoked him to 
demonstrate the folly* of their refusal, 
and the importance of tlieir loss. What- 
.cver hopes might be entertained of the 
conquest of Constantinople, the judi- 
cious general soon abandoned an im- 
practic^le pnterpriso. In the midst of 
a divided court and a discontented 
people, the Kmperor Arcadius was terri- 
iied by the aspect of the Gothic arms ; 
>)ut the want of wisdom and valour was 
supplied by the strength of the city ; 
and the fortifications, both of the sea and 
land, might securely brave the impotent 
and random darts of the barbarians. 
Alaric disdained to trample any longer 
on the prostrate and ruined countries of 
'J'lirace and Dacia, and ho resolved to 
sock a plentiful harvest of fame and 
riches in a province which had hitherto 
escaped the ravages of war. * 

^J^he character of the civil and mili- 
Aiaric marchei tary officers, On whom 
Into Greece. Rufinus had devolved the 
government of Greece, confirmed the 
public suspicion that he had betrayed 
tlie ancient scat of freedom and learning 
to the G-‘>thic invader, llie proconsul 
Antiochus? was the unworthy son of a 
respectable father j and Gerontius, who 
commanded the provincial troops, was 
much better ^lualified to execute the 
o[)pressive orders of a tyrant, than to 
defend, with courage and ability, a 
country most rcmaiiably fortified by 
tHh hand of nature. Alaric had tra- 
versed, ■without resistance, the plains 
of Macedonia and Thessaly, as far as 
the foot of Mount Oeta, a steep and 
woody range of hills, almost impervious 
to his cavalry. They stretched from 
East to West, to the edge of* the sea- 
shore ; and left, between the pnjcipicc 
and tlio Malian Gulf, an interval of three 
hundred feet, wliich in some places was 
contracted to a road capable of admit- 
ting only a single carriage." In this 
narrow pass of Thcrinopylm, "udiero 
Leonidas and the three hundred SSpar- 
1 Zosimus (1. T. p. 203-205) is our best guide 
for the conquest of Greece ; but the hints and 
allusion of Olaudian are so many says of historic 

^ Compare Herodotus (!• vli. c. 176) and Livy 
(xxxvl. 16). The narrow entrance of Greece was 
l^bably enlarged by each successive ravishes. 


I tjins had gloriously devoted their lives, 
sthe Goths might have been stopped, or 
destroyed, by a skilful general ; and 
perhaps the view of that sacred spot 
might have kindled some sparks of 
military ardour in the breasts of the 
degenerate Greeks. The troops which 
had been posted to defend the straits 
of ThermopylsB, retired, as they were 
directed, without attempting to disturb 
the secure and rapid passage of Alaric ; * 
and the fertile fields of Phocis and 
Bccotia were instantly covered by a 
deluge of barbarians, who massacred 
the males of an age to bear arms, and 
drove away the beautiful females with 
the spoil and cattle of the flaming 
villages. 'I'ho travellers who visited 
Greece several years afterwards could 
easily discover the deep and bloody 
traces of the march of the Goths ; and 
Thebes was less indebted, for her pre- 
servation, to the strength of her seven 
gates than to the eager haste of Alaric, 
who advanced to occupy the city of 
Athens, and the important harbour of 
the Pirneus. The same impatience 
urged him to prevent the delay and 
danger of a siege, by the offer of a 
capitulation ; and us soon as the Athe- 
nians heard the voice of the Gothio 
herald, they were easily persuaded to 
deliver the greatest part of their wealth 
as the ransom of the city of Minerva 
2 ind its inhabitants. The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths, and observed 
with mutual fidelity. The Gothic 
prince, with a small and select train, 
was admitted within the -walls ; he in- 
dulged himself in the refreshment of the 
bath, accepted a splendid banquet 
which was provided by the magistrate, 
and airccted to show that ho was not 
ignorant of the mannq^s of civilised 
nations.* But the whole territory of 

I He passed, says Eunai)ius (In Vit. Phil- 
OBOi>b. p. 93, edit, (lommeliii, 1596), through 
the straits, srvAd/y (ofr Thermopylse) 

ffratiiou xu) l*9r$Kfir»u 

8 lu obedience to Jerome and Claudian (in 
Rufln. 1. ii. 191), I have mixed some darker 
colours in the mild representation of Zosimus, 
who wished to soften the calamities of Athens. 

Neo feta Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 
Synesius ^pist. dvl. p. 272, edit. Petev.}ob- 
sMTies that Athens, whose sufferings he 1m 
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Attica, from the ptomonlory of Snniiim I 
to th(i town of Meg, 11 . i, ^\l^3 l)lastcil l>y j 
Ills baleful presence ; ?uul, if we may use 
the comparison of a contemporary phil- 
osopher, Athens itself resembled the 
bleeding and empty skin of a slaugh- 
tered victim. The distance between 
Megara and Corinth could not much 
exceed thirty miles ; but the had road^ 
an expressive name, which it still bears 
among tlie Greeks, was, or might easily 
have been made, impassable for the 
inarch of an enemy. 'J'he thick and 
gloomy woods of Mount Citluvroii 
covered the inland country ; the Sciro- 
nian rocks approached the water’s 
edge, and hung over the narrow and 
winding path, which was confined 
above six miles calong the sca-shore.* 
The passage of those rocks, so infamous 
in every age, was terminated by the 
isthmus of Corinth ; and a small body 
of finn and intrepid soldiers might have 
successfully defended a temporary en- 
trenchment of five or six miles, from 
the Ionian to the /Egcaii Sea. The 
coiifidcmco of the cities of rdoponuesus, 
in their natural rampart, had tempted 
them to neglect the care of their an- 
tique walls ; and the avarice of the 
Roman governors had exhausted and 
betrayed the unhappy province.* Cor- 
inth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without 
resistance to the arms of the Goths : 
and the most fortunate of the inhabi- 
tants were saved, by death, from be- 
holding the slavery of their families, 
and the conflagration of their cities.* 
The vases and statues were distributed 

I)ute8 to the proconsul's avarice, vras at that 
time le&B famous fur hrr schools of philosophy 
thau for her trade of honey, 

1 — -Vallata niari S^cironia rupes, 

£t duo coutinuQ conuecteuB asquora muro 
Isthmos — ^ 

\laudiaii de Bell. Getico, 188. 
The Scironlsn rocks are described by Fausanias 
(1. i. G. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) and our modem 
travellers, Whorler (p. 430) and Chandler (p. 
298). Hadrian made the road passable lor two 
carriages. 

^ Claudian (in Kufln. L ii. 18G and de Bello 
Oetico, 611, &c.) vaguely, though forcibly, de- 
lineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

3 TfU fiazetfis Aetvaci xai •nrpuxts^ jio. 
These generous lines of Homer (Odyss. 1. v. 
806) were transcribed by one of the captive 
youMifl of Corinth; and the tears of Mummins 
^y prove that the rude conqueror, though he 


among the l^arb-ariafi.*!, with mote regard 
to llio \aliio of tim inalorials than to 
the elegance of life workmanship ; the 
female captives submitted to the laws 
of war ; the enjoyment of beauty was 
the reward of valour; and ^he Greeks 
could not reasonably complain of au 
abuse, which was justified by the ex- 
ample of the lieroic times.* The de- 
scendants of that extraordinary psople, 
who had considered valour and disci- 
pline as the walls of Sparta, no longer 
remembered the generous reply of their 
ancestors to an invader more formidable 
than Ahiric : “ If thou art a god, thou 

M'ilt not hurt those who have never 
inJVirod thee ; if thou art a man, 
advance, and thou wilt find iiumi 
equal to thyself.” * From Thermo])ylie 
to Sparta, the leader of the Goths pur- 
I sued Ills victorious march without eii- 
I countering any mortal antagonists ; but 
of the advocates of expiring Tagan- 
ism has confidently asserted that the 
W'alls of Athens were guarded by the 
goddess Minerva, with her formidable 
.^gis, and by the angry phantom of 
Achilles; 3 and that the conqueror 
was dismayed by the preseni/ of the 
hostile deities of Greece. In an age of 
miracles, it would perhaps be unjust to 
dispute the claim of the historian 
Zosimus to the common benefit ; yet it 
cannot be dissembled that the mind of 
Alaric was ill prepared to receive, 
either in sleeping or waking visions^ 
the impressions of Greek superstition. 
The songs of Homer, and the fame of 
Achilles, had probably never reached 
the ear of the illiterate barbarian ; and 

was ignorant of the value of an original picture, 
ossessed life purest source of good taste, a 
enevolent heart (IVutarch. Symposiac, 1. iz. 
tom. ii. p. 787, edit. Wechel). 

1 Homer perpetually describes the exemplary 
patience of those female captives, who gave 
their charms, and even their hearts, to the 
murderers of their fathers, brothers, &c. Such 
a passion (of Eriphile for AdiiUes) is touched 
with admirable delicacy by Itacine. 

^ Plutarch (In ^rrho, tom. ii. p. 471, edit. 
Brian) gives the genuine answer in the Laconic 
dialect. Pyrrhos attacked Sparta with 26,00(^ 
foot, 2,000 horse, and 24 elephants : and tU« 
defence of that open town is a fine comment 
on the laws of Lycurgos, even in the last stage 
of decay. 

X Such, perhaps, as Homer (lUad, xz. 1# 
had so nobly painted him. 
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the (Jhriitlian faith, winch ho had de- 
voutly embraced, taught hiriif to despise 
tlio imaginary deities} of Konic and 
Atlictia. The invasion of the Goths, 
•instead of vindicating the lionopr, con- 
trilmted, at Jeast aueidcntully, to extir- 
]).ito the last remains of Pagauisin ; and 
the myslJferidh of Ceres, which had sub- 
sisted eighteen hundred years, did not 
survive the destruction of Elcusis, and 
the calamities of Greece.* 

The iast»liope of a people who could 
He is attacked HO longer depend on their 
by stxUcho. arms, their gods, or their 
sovereign, was placed in the powerful 
assistance of the general of tho Wester 
and ytdicho, who had not been per- 
niitted to repulse, advanced to chastise 
the invaders of Greece.'' A luinieroiia 
licet was equipped in tho ]jorts of Italy ; 
and the troops, after a short aud pros- 
p(>rous navigation over the Ionian Sea, 
were safely disembarked on the isthmus, 
near tho ruins of Corinth. The woody 
and inouiitainoua country of Arcadia, 
the fabulous residence of Pan and tho 
I>ryads, became the scene of a long and 
•doubtful vontlict between two generals 
.not unwot iiy of each other. The skill 
.and perseverance of the lloinan at leugth 
'prevailed; and the Goths, after sustain- 
ftug a consideraiile loss from disease and 
•desertion, gradually retreated to the 
bdty mountain of Pholoc, near tho 
s(mrces of the Penous, and on the fron- 
tiers of Elis ; a sacred country w'hich 
had formerly been exempted from the 
calamities of war.^ The camp of the 
^ Euna))ius (in Vit. J'hiloROph. p. 90-03) in- 
timates that a troo]) of monks betrayed Greece, 
aud f()lluwe<l the (rothic camp.* 

For Stilicho’a (ireek war, compare tho 
honest nairativo of /osimus (1. v. p^29,% 290), 
with the curious circumstantial flattery of 
tMaudian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. 172-18(5, Iv. Cons. 
4.051-487). As the event was not glorious, it is 
artfully thrown into the shade. 

•i The troops who marched through Elis de- 
livered up thuir arms. This security enriched 
'the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. 
Riches begat pride ; they disdained their 
privilege, ami they suffered. Polybius advises 
thorn to retiiu oneu more within their magic 
■circle. See a learned and judicious discourae 

* The expression is curious: Ts/ssi/raj kIitm 
rkf 9rukai tJ; 'KXXaSsr, nrt rUv ra 

y^aiae Ifittviv. &xukvv»t$ 

Vit. Has. t. L p. Ml edit. 

^issouade.— M. 


barbarians was immediately besieged; 
tlie waters of tho river* w'cre diverted 
into aiiotlier ebujiuel ; and while they 
lalxiured under the iutolera])le pressure 
of thirst and hunger, a strong line of 
circumvallatioii was formed to prevent 
their escape. After these precautions, 
Stilicho, tooconlidentof victory, retired 
to enjoy his triumph in the theatrical 
games, and l;iscivioiis dances of tho 
Greeks ; his soldiers, deserting their 
standards, spread tlieinselvcs over tho 
country of their allies, which they 
strijiped of all that had been saved 
from the rapacious hands of the enemy. 
Aiaric appears to have seized the favour- 
able moment to execute one of those 
hardy ell terprisi‘.s, in which the abilities 
of a general are displayed with more 
genuiuo iu.strc tiian in the tumult of a 
day of battle. To extricate himself 
from tho prison of Peloponnesus, it was 
necessary that ho should pierce the 
entrenchments which surrounded his 
camp ; that he should perform a diili- 
cult and dangerous march of thirty 
miles, as far as tho Gulf of Corinth; 
and that he should transport his troops, 
his captives, and his .spoil over an arm 
of the sea, which in the narrow interval 
between Khium anil the opposite shore, 
is at least half a mile in breadth.'* Tlio 
operations of Aiaric must ko e»capM 
have been secret, prudent, Epin»«. 
and rapid ; since the Koinan general 
was confounded by the iiitelligeiico 
that tho Goths, who had eluded hi.s 
cltbrts, were in full posscs.sion of the 
important province of Epirus. This 
nnfortunatc delay allowed Aiaric sulli- 
cient time to coiiclude tho treaty, wliich 
he secretly negotiated with the mini- 
on the Olympic games wliich. Mr. ^VeBt has 
prefixed to his translation of Fiudar. 

1 Claudiau (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to 
tho fact without naming the river; perhaps the 
AlpbeuB(i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 185). 

Et Alpheus Geticis angustuf acervis 

Tardior ad Slctilos etiamuum pergit amores. 
Yet I should prefer the Teneus, a sliailow 
stream in a wide and deep bed, which rum 
through Elis, and falls into the sea below 
Cyllene. It had been joined with the Alpheus, 
to cleanee tho Augean stable. (Cellarius, tom 
i. p. 760. Chandler's Travels, p. 286.) 

3 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 617. Plin. Hist. Natur 
iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. (Chandler, p. 276. 
They measured, from different pointSi Che dig* 
tance between the two lands. 
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Btera of Constantinople. The appre- 
hension of a civil war compelled 8tilicho 
to retire, at the haughty mandate of his 
rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius; 
and he respected, in the enemy of Rome, 
the honourable character of the ally and 
servant of the emperor of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher,* who visited 

Al«lc I. “f*®' 

matter-general the death of Theodosius, 

®^SyriJ2m™ published his liberal opin- 
and king of ihe ions concerning the duties 
Vitigotht. kings, and the state of 
the Boman republic. Synesius observes 
and deplores the fatal abuse which the 
imprudent bounty of the late emperor 
had introduced into the military service. 
The citizens and subjects had purchased 
an exemption from the indispensable 
duty of defending their country, which 
was supported by the arms of barbarian 
mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia 
were permitted to disgrace the illus- 
trious dignities of the empire ; their 
ferocious youth, who disdained the 
salutary restraint of laws, were more 
anxious to acquire the riches than to 
imitate the arts of a people, the object 
of their contempt and hatred ; and the 
power of the Goths was the stone of 
Tantalus, perpetually suspended over 
the peace and safety of the devoted 
State. The measures which Synesius 
recommends, are the dictates of a bold 
and generous patriot. He exhorts the 
emperor to revive the courage of his 
subjects by the example of manly 
^^rtue ; to banish luxury from the court 
and from the camp ; to substitute, in 
the place of the barbarian mercenaries, 
an army of men interested in the de- 
fence of their laws and of their pro- 
perty ; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his 
shop, and the philosopher from his 
school ; to rouse the indolent citizen 
from his dream of pleasure, and to arm, 
for the promotion of agriculture, the 


J Synesius passed three years <a.d. .^97*400) 
at Constantinople, as deputy from Cyrene to the 
Emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a 
crown of gold, and pronounced before him the 
instructive ontioa de Begno (p. 1-S2, edit. 
Petav. Paris, 1612). The philosopher was made 
bishop of l^olemafs, a.d. 410, and died about 
430. See Tillemont, Mem. Eedes. tom. xii. p, 
499, 554, 688-685. 


hands of the laborious husbandxmfi* 
At the head of such troops who might 
deserve the name, and would display 
the spirit, of Romans, he animates the 
son of Theodosius to encounter a race 
of barbarians, who were destitute of 
any real courage, and never to lay 
down his arms till he had chased thorn 
far away into the solitudes of Scythia, 
or had reduced them to the state of igno- 
minious servitude, which the Lacede- 
monians formerly imposed on the cap- 
tive Helots.* The court of “Arcadius 
indulged the zeal, applauded the elo- 
quence, and neglected the advice of 
Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher 
w];>o addresses the emperor of the East 
in the language of reason and virtue, 
which he might have used to a Spartan 
king, had not condescended to form a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the 
temper and circumstances of a de- 
generate age. Perhaps the pride of the 
ministers, whose business was seldom 
interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal 
which exceeded the measure of their 
capacity, and deviated from the forms 
and precedents of office. While the 
oration of Synesius, and the downfall of 
the barbarians, were the topics of 
popular conversation, an edict was 
published at Constiintinoj^'e, which de- 
clared the promotion of Alaric to the 
rank of master-general of the Eastern 
lllyricum. The Roman provincials, 
and the allies who had respected the 
faith of treaties, were justly indignant 
that the ruin of Greece and l^irus 
should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a 
lawful magistrate in the cities which 
he had sa lately besieged. The fathers 
whose sons h&' had massacred, the 
husbands whose wives he had violated, 
were subject to his authority ; and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the 
ambition of every leader of the foreign 
merccnaricB. The use to wliich Alarij 
applied his new command, distinguishes 
the firm and judicious character of his 
policy. He issued his orders to the 
four magazines and manufactures of 
offensive and defensive arms, Margus, 

1 SynssiuB ds BegM) p. 81-86. 
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^tiaria, NaissUs, and Thessalonicai to 
provide his troops with an extraordiuamr 
supply of shields, l^lmets, swords and 
spears ; the unliap^ provincials were 
compelled to forge the instruments of 
their own destruction; an^l the bar- 
barians removed the only defect which 
had sometimes disappointed the ehbrts 
of thSir dourage.* The birth of Alaric, 
the glory of his past exploits, and the 
con^deuce in his future designs, in- 
sensibly united the body of the nation 
under 4 iis victorious standard ; and 
with the unanimous consent of the bar- 
barian chieftains, the master-general of 
lllyricum was elevated, according to 
ancient custom, on a shield, ^nd 
solemnly proclaimed king of the Visi- 
goths. ‘ Armed with this double power, 
seated on the verge of the two empires, 
he alternately sold his deceitful pro* 
mises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius,"^ till he declared and executed 
his resolution of invading the dominions 
of the West. The provinces of Europe, 
which belonged to the K'lstcrn em- 
peror, were already exhausted ; those 
of Asia were inaccessible; and the 
stren^l^h of Coustautinoplo had resisted 
his aliick. But ho was tempted by 
the fame, the beauty, the wealth of 
Italy, w^hich ho had twice visited ; and 
he secretly eispircd to plant the Gothic 
standard on the walls of Rome, and to 
enrich his army with the accumulated 
spoils of three hundred triumphs.^ 

1 qui foodera rumpit 

DiUtur : qui servat, eget : vastator Aohivao 
Oentis, et Epirum super populatua inultam, 
PreeBidet lUyxloo : jam, quos obaedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros ; iUls responsa daturus, 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque pere- 
mit. 

Claudian Is Eutrop. L IL 212. AViric applauds 
his own policy (de Bell. (^tic. 533*543), iii the 
use which he had made of this Ulyriau juris- 
diction. 

^ JomandeB, c. 20, p. 651. The Gothic his- 
torian adds, with unusual spirit. Cum suis de- 
libexana suasit suo labore qutexere regna, quam 
alienis per otium subjacere. 

^ Biscors odiisque anceps civilibus Orbia 

i^on sua vis tutata diu, dum foedera falhuc 
Ludit, et alternn pexjuria venditat aulw. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 
* Alpibus Italisa ruptia penetrable ad Vrlmti. 
This authentic prediction waa announced by 
Alaric, or at leaat by Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 
647), aeven years before the event. But as it 
was not accomplished within the term which 


The scarcity of facts,* and the un- 
certainty of dates,' op- 
pose our attempts to de- 
scribe the circumstances ^®**o^w* 
of tlie first invasion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. Ilis march, perhaps 
from Thessalonica, through the warlike 
and hostile country of Pannonia, as far 
08 the foot of the Julian Alps ; his 
passage of those mountains, whi .:h were 
strongly guarded by troops and en- 
trenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, 
and the conquest of the provinces of 
Istria and Venetia, appear to have em- 
ployed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and 
slow, the length of the interval would 
suggest a probable suspicion that the 
Gothic king retreated towards the banks 
of the Danube, and reinforced his army 
with fresh swarms of barbarians, before 
he again attempted to penetrate into the 
heart of Italy. Since the public ami 
important events escape the diligence 
of the historian, he may amuse hnnseif 
with contemplating, for a moment, the 
influence of the arms of Alaric on the 
fortunes of two obscure individuals, a 
presbyter of Aquileia, and a husband 
man of Verona. The learned Euliuus, 
who was Biimmoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Roman synod,^ wisely 
preferred tho dangers of a besieged 
city ; and the barbarians, who furiously 
shook the walls of Aquileia, might save 
him from the cruel sentence of another 
heretic, who, at the request of the same 

has been raalily fixed, the interpreters escaped 
through an ambiguous meaning. 

^ Our best materials are 970 verses of Glau- 
dian, in the poem on the Getic war, and the 
beginning of that which celebrates the sixth 
consulship of Honorius. Zosimus is totally 
silent ; and we are reduced to such scraps, or 
rather crumbs, as we can pf^ from Orosius and 
the Cbromcles. 

Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jor< 
nancies, who confounds the Italian wars of 
Alaric (c. 29), his date of the consulshi]* of 
Stilicbo and Aurelian (a.d. ^OO) is firm and 
respectable. It is certain from Claucliaii 
(Tillemout, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 804), that 
the battle of Pollentia was fought A.n. 403; but 
we cannot easily fill the Interval. 

Tantum itomanas urbis judicium fugis, ut 
magis obsidionem barbaricam, quam pacKifu* 
urbis judicium velis sustinere. Jerome, tom. 
ii. p. 239. liuflnus understood his own dangeVi 
the pecu'A^Jul city was inflamed by the beldam 
Marcella, and the rest of Jerome's faction. 

«> E 
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biahopis, was severely 'Whipped, and 
coiideiuned to p^rpetnal exile on a 
tk.MDt i;»jaiid.* Tile old who liad 

})a>.ac!.l his aniipN- .ui«l ii.iuKsntliie in 
the ncighbourhoo'-l of Verona, wjis a 
Btrauger to the quarrels both of kings 
and of bisho[)s ; his pleasures, iiis de- 
hires, his knowledge, were confined 
•within the little circle of his paternal 
farm ; and a staff supported his aged 
8tcj>3 oil tlie same ground where he had 
sported in lii.^ infaiiey. Yet even tliis 
humble axul rustic felicity (which 
Claudian describes with so iinich truth 
and feeling) was still exposed to the 
undistingiiishiiig rage of war. Jiis 
trees, his old contnnporarif trees, 3 
must blaze in the conflagration of the 
whole country ; a detachment of Gothic 
cavalry might sweep away his cottage 
and his family; and the powder of Alaric 
could destroy this happiness, wliich ho 
was not able either to taste or to be- 
stow, “ Fame,” says the poet, “ en- 
circling with terror her gloomy "wings, 
proclaimed the march of the barbarian 
army, and filled Italy Mdth consterna- 
tion ; ” the apprehensions of each in- 
dividual \vcrc increased in just propor- 
tion to the measure of his fortune ; and 
the most timid, who had ah'eady 
embarked their valuable cflects, medi- 
tated their escape to tlie island of 
{Sicily, or the African coast. The public 
<listrcs3 was aggravated Ijy the fears 
and reproaches of superstition.^ Every 

1 Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celi- 
bacy, who was persecuted and insulted by the 
furious Jerome (Jortin's Kemarks, vol. iv. p. 
104, &c). See the original edict of banishment 
in the Theodosiau Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 43. 

is This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui sub- 
urbium nusquam egreseuB est) is one of the 
earliest and must pleasing compositions of 
Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s edition, 
vol. ii. p. 241) has some natural and happy 
strokes ; but it is much inferior to the original 
^rtrait, which la evidently drawn from the 

S Ingentem memlnit parvo qui genuine quer- 
cum c 

.ffiqumvumqae videt consenuisse nemus. 

A. neighbouring wood bom with himself he 
sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley Is perhaps superior to 
bis original ; and the BngUsh poet, who was a 
good botanist, has concewfl the oofcs, under a 
more reneral expression. 

4 U^udian de Bell. Oet. 162-266. He may 


hour productMl some horrid tale q} 
ct^iigc and portentous accidents ; the 
I'aguJis deplored the neglect of omeus, 
ami the ill term ptioia of sacrifices ; but 
the Christians still derived some com- 
fort from the powerful intercession of 
the saints and martyrs.* * 

The Emperor Honorius ■vi'as distin- 
guished, above his sub- Honohu* flies 
jects, by the pre-eminence mumi. 
of fear, as well as of rank. The prblo 
and luxury in wliich he was educated 
had not allowed him to suspect tliat 
there existed on tlio earth any power 
presumptuous enough to invade the 
repose of the successor of Augustus. 
The arts of flattery concealed tlie im- 
pending danger, till Alaric approached 
the ]ialace of Milan. But when the 
soutul of war had aw^akened, the young 
cm])cror, instead of flying to arms with 
the spirit or even tlie raslmess of his 
age, eagerly li'>»tencd to llmri; timul 
counsellors, who proposed to convey hia 
sacred pei’son, and his faithful attend- 
ants, to some secure and distant station 
in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho 
alone* had courage and authority to 
resist this disgraceful measure, jyhicli 
would have abandoned Home anp. Italy 
to the barbai’ians ; but as the troops of 
the palace had been lately detached to 
the Kho'tian frontier, and re the re- 
source of new levies was slow and pre- 
carious, tlie general of the West could 
only promise that if the court of Milan 
would maintain their ground daring 
his absence, he would soon return with 
an army equal to the encounter of the 
Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(while each moment was so important 
to the public safety), Stilicho hastily 
embarked on the Larian lake, ascended 
the mountains of u;o and snow, amidst 
the severity of an Alpine winter, and 

seem prolix ; but fear and superstition occupied 
as large a space in the minds of the Italians. 

1 From the passages of Paulinus, which Bar- 
onins has produced (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 403, 
No. 61), it is manifest that the general 
alarm had pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola 
in Campania, where that famous penitent had 
fixed bis abode. 

3 Solus erat Stilicho, ^., is the exclusive 
commendation which Claudian bestows (de 
Bell. Get. 267), without condescending to ex- 
cept the emperor. How insignificant must 
Honorius have appeared in bis own oonrt t 
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8U(ltleuly repressed, by his unexpected® 
presence, the enemy, ivlio liad disturbed 
the tranquillity of jduetia.^ The bar- 
barians, perhaps some tribes of the 
Alenianni, respected the firnMicss of a 
chief, who •still assumed tlie lang 
of command ; and tlie choice which lie 
coiidcsceniled to make of a select num- 
ber of their bravest youth, was oon- 
sidemd as a mark of liis esteem and 
favour. The cohorts, who >vere de- 
livered fi^rn the noigiil>ouring foe, dili- 
gently repaired to the Imperial stau- 
(lard ; ami Stilicho issued Ids orders to 
ihe most remote troops of the West, to 
advance, l)y tapid marches, to Uie 
defence of Hononus and of Italy. 7'he 
fortresses of tlie Itldne were abandoned, 
and the safety of (jiaul was protected 
only by the faitli of the (Germans, and 
tho ancient terror of the llomaii name. 
Kven the legion, w’hich had been sta- 
tioned to guard the wall of Britain 
against tho Caledonians of the North, 
was hastily recalled ; '•* and a numerous 
body of the cavalry of tho Alani was 
jjcrsuaded to enga^je in the service of 
the einpxror, who anxiously expected 
llie i'eturttof his gcmcral. The priuleiice 
and vigour of Stilicho were conspicuous 
on this occasion, which revealed, at the 
same time, tlft weakness of tlio falling 
empire. The legions of Home, which 
lijul long since languished in the gradual 
decay of discipline and courage, were 
e\terndiiatcd by the Cothic and civil 
wars; and it was found impossible, 
without exhausting and exposing the 
provinces, to assemble an army for the 
defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho sccjned to abandon 

Heisparaited sovereign m*tlic un- 
Mid ^aieged by guarded palace of Milan, 
«GoUu. probably calcu- 

lated the term of his absence, the dis- 
tance of the enemy, and the obstacles 
that might retard their march. He 

1 Tho face of tho country, and tho hardinesa 
of Stilicho, aro finely described (de Bell. Get. 
840-363). 

® Venit et extremis legio prsatenta Britannis, 

Quae Scoto dat freua true!.— De Bell. Get. 416. 
Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or 
Newcastle, to Milan, must have required a 
longer space of time than Claudiau seems 
•rtUing to allow for the duration of the Gothic 
wir. 


principally depended on tho rivers of 
Italy, tho Adige, the Mincius, the Oglio, 
and tlie Addua, which in the winter 
or spring, by the fall of rains, or by the 
melting of the snows, are commonly 
swelled into broad and impetuous tor- 
rents.* But the season happened to be 
remarkably dry : and tlie (jioths could 
traverse, without impediment, the wide 
and stony beds, whose centre was 
faintly marked hy the courst* of a 
shallow stream. The bridge and pas- 
sage of the Addua were secured by a 
strong detachment of the Ciotbic army; 
and as Alaric approached the walls or 
rather the suburbs of Milan, he enjoyed 
the proud satisfaction of seeing the em- 
peror of the Homans fly beiore-^iim. 
riouorius, accompanied by a feeble 
train of statesmen and cuiiiiclis, hastily 
retreated towards the Alps, with a de- 
sign of securing his person in the city 
of Arles, whicJi had often been the 
royal residence of his predecessors.* 
But Honorius Jiad scarcely passed tho 
Po, before he was overtaken hy tlio 
speed of tlio Gothic cavalry ; ^ since the 
urgency of the danger compelled him bo 
seek a temporary shelter within tho 
fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria, 
or Hiodiiiout, situatedon tluxbanksof tlio 

1 P>ery traveller must recollect tUo face of 
Lombardy (see Fontenelle, tom. v. i). 27W)i 
wliich ifi oftcu tormented by the capricious and 
irregular abutidaiicc of waters. ^J'he Austrians, 
before (jlenoa, were encamped in the dry bed of 
the J*olcevera. “Ne sarrebhe " (says Muratori) 
“ mai iNussato per mente a que buoni Aiemanui, 
die quel piedolo torrente potesse, per cost dire, 
in un instante cangiarsi in un terrioil gi„'ante." 
(Aiinal. d'ltalia, tom. xvi. p. 443. Milan, 1733, 
Svo. edit.) 

- (Jlaudian does not clearly answer our 
question, Where was Honorius himself? Yet 
the flight is marked by the pursuit ; and my 
idea of the (lothic war is •justified by thu 
Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. i. P. ii. p. 369, do 
hup. Occident. 1. x.), and Muratori (Annuli 
d'ltalia, tom. iv. p. 4r)). 

3 One of the roads may be traced In the 
ftincraries (ji. 93, 288, 294, wltlli WeBseling’.-t 
Notes). Asta lay some miles on the right 
hand. 

* According to Le Beau and his commentatoi 
M. St. Martin, Honorius did not attempt to 
fly. Settlements were offered to the Goths in 
Lombardy, and they adviuieed from the I'c 
towards the Alps to take possession of them. 
But it was a treacherous stratagem of Stilicho 
who surprised them while thw were reposing 
on the faith of this tieaty. Le Beau, v. » 
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rauarus.' The siege of an obscure 
place, which eontaincd so rich a prize, 
and seemed incapable of a long resist* 
anco, was instantly formed, and inde- 
fatigably pressed by the king of the 
Goths ; and the bold declaration which 
the emperor might afterwards make, 
that his breast had never been suscep- 
tible of fear, did not probably obtain 
much credit, even in his own court.® 
In the last and almost hopeless extrem- 
ity, after the barbarians had already 
proposed the indignity of a capitula- 
tion, the Imperial captive was suddenly 
relieved by the fame, the approach, and 
at length the presence of the hero, 
whom he had so long expected. At the 
head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, 
IStilicho swam the stream of the Addua, 
to gain the time which ho must have 
lost in the attack of the bridge; the 
Xiassage of the Po was an enterprise of 
much less hazard and diihculty; and 
the successful action, in wlilch he cut 
his way through the Gotliic camp 
under the -W'alls of Asta, revived tJie 
hopes and vindicated the honour of 
Komc. Instead of grasping the fruit of 
liis victory, the barbat'ian was gradu- 
ally invested on every side by the 
troops of the West, who successively 
issued through all the passes of the 
Alps ; his quarters were straightened ; 
his convoys were intercepted ; and the 
vigilance of the Tiomans prepared to 
form a chain of fortifications, and to 
besiege the lines of the besiegers. A 
military council W'as assembled of the 
long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation ; 
of aged warriors, whose bodies were 
wrapped in furs, and whose stem 
countenances were marked with hon- 
ourable wounds. They weighed the 
glory of persfhtiiig in tlieir attenq^t 
against the a‘lva]jtage of securing their 
plunder, and they rcconiniended the 
prudent measure of a seasonable re- 
treat. Ill this important ih:buU;, x\Iaric 

Asia, or Asti, a iiomau coluny, is now tlie 
capital u£ a pleasant country, wiiich, tn the 
sixteenth century, devolved to tljc tlukes of 
Savoy (Leandro Alberti Dettcriszioiie d’itulia, 
p. 8S2). 

^ Ncc mo timor Impulit ullus. llo might 
hold this proud language the next year at 
Home, five hundred miles from the scene of 
danger (vl. Cons. Hon. 449). 


displayed the spirit of the conquefot 
of Rome ; and after he hud reminded 
his countrymen o^ their achievements 
and of their designs, he coucludod his 
animating speccli Vjy the solemn and 
positive ^surance, that he was resolved 
to hud in Italy either a kingdom or a 
grave.* , 

The loose discix)line of the barbarians 
always exposed them to Battle of 
the danger of a surjjriso ; PoUentut. 
but instead of choosing the j^issolute 
hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho 
resolved to attack the Christian Gotha 
whilst they werp devoutly employed in 
celebrating the festival of Easter. ® The 
execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 
termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, 
was intrusted to Saul, a barbarian and 
a Pagan, who had served, however, 
with distinguished reputation among 
'the veteran generals of Theodosius. 
The camp of tlie Goths, which Alaric 
had pitched in the neighbourhood of 
Pollcntia,^ was thrown into confusion 
by the sudden and impetuous charge of 
the Imperial cavalry ; but in a few 
moments, tlie undaunted genius of their 
leader gave them an order andja fiel4 of 
battle ; and as soon as they had re- 
covered from their astonishment, the 
pious confidence that thp^ God of the 
Christians would assert their cause, 
added new strength to their native 
valour. In this cngageincut, which 
was long maintained w’^ith equal courage 
and success, tlie chief of the Alani, whose 
diminutive and savage form concealed 
a magnanimous soul, approved his sus- 

^ Uanc ego vel victor regao, vel morte tenebo 

Victus, burnum 

The speeches (de Bell. Oet. 179*649) of the 
Gothic Ne^r, aud Achilles, are strong, char- 
acteristic, arlapted»to the circumstances ; and 
possibly not less genuine than those of Livy. 

- Orosius (1. vii. c. 87) is sliocked at the im- 
piety of the Koinans, who attacked, on Easter 
Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the 
saute time, public prayers were offered at the 
hhiiiie of St. ThoiiidH of Ldcssa. for the destruc- 
tion of the Arlan robber. tSee Tillemont (Hist, 
dcs Emp. tom. v. ]>. r)29), who quotes a homily, 
which has beeu erroneously ascribed to bU 
Chrysostom. 

’•» The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five 
miles to the south-east of Turin. Urbia, in the 
same neighbourhood, was a royal chase of the 
kings of Lombardy, and a small river, which 
excused the prediction, penetrabisad urbem.** 
(CluTcr. Ital. Antiq. tom. 1. p. 83-85.) 
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tibctod loyalty by the zeal with which 
he fought, and fell, in the service of tlfo 
republic ; and the Tamo of this gallant 
barbarian has been imperfectly pre- 
served in the verses of Claudiaii, since 
the poet who celebrates his* virtue has 
omitted ftie mention of his name. Ilia 
death wrfis followed by the flight and 
dismay of the squadrons which ho com- 
maiided ; and the defeat of tlie wing of 
cavalry might have decided the victory 
of Alaric, if Stiliclio liad not immedi- 
ately led the Roman and barbarian in- 
fantry to the attack. The skill of the 
general, and the bravery of the soldiers, 
surmounted every obstacle. In the 
evening of the bloody day, the Ooths 
retreated from the field of battle, the 
entrenchments of their camp were 
forced, and the scene of rapine and 
slaughter made some atonement for the 
calamities which they had inflicted on 
the subjects of the empire. ‘ The mag- 
nifleent spoils of Corinth and Argos en- 
riched the veterans of the West ; the 
captive wife of Alaric, who had im- 
patiently claimed liis promise of Roman 
jewels and Patrician handmaids,* was 
reduc6l to implore the mercy of the in- 
sulting^oo ; and many thousand prison- 
ers, released from the Gothic chains, dis- 
persed through the provinces of Italy 
the praises of their heroic deliverer. 
TJio triumph of JStilicho-^ was compared 
by the poet, and perhaps by the public, 
to that of Marius, who, in the same part 
of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of Northern barbarians. 
The huge bones and the empty helmets 
of the Cimbri and of the Goths, would 
easily be confounded by succeeding 

1 Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to in- 
sinuate the defeat of the Komans. “ Pugnantes 
vicimus victores victi tfhmus.” I’rosper (in 
Ohron.) makes it an equal and bloody battle ; 
but the iJotbic writers, Cassiodorus (in Chron.) 
and Jornandes (de £eb. Get. c. 29), claim a 
decisive victory. 

s Demens Ausonidum gemmata monifla 
matrum, 

Eomanasque alUl famulas cervice petebat. 

De BeU. (iet. «27. 

3 Claudlan (de Bell. Gei. 680-647) and Fru- 
dentius (in Symmach. 1. ii. 694-719) celebrate, 
without ambiguity, the Boman victory of 
Pollentia. They are poetical and party writers : 
yet some credit is due to the most suspicious 
witnesses, who are checked by the recent noto- 
riety of facts. 


generations ; and posterity might erect 
a common trophy to the memory of 
the two most illustrious generals, who 
had vanquished, on the same memor- 
able ground, the two most formidable 
enemies of Rome.’ 

The elo(|ucnce of Claudian* has cele- 
brated, with lavish ap- Boldness and 
plaiisc, the victory of retreat of Alaxic. 
Pollentia, one of the most glorious days 
in the life of his patron ; but his reluc- 
tant and partial muse bestows more 
genuine praise on the character of the 
(aothic king. His name la, iiuleed, 
branded with tlie reproachful epitliets 
of pirate and robber, to which the con- 
querors of every age are so justly en- 
titled ; but tlie poet of Stilicho is com-, 
pelled to acknowledge tliat Alaric pos- 
sessed the invincible teui[)er of iniml, 

I whicli rises superior to every inisfm- 
tune, anil derives new resources liom 
adversity. Alter the total defeat of Ins 
infantry, be escaped, or rather with- 
drew, from the field of battle, with the 
greatest part of his cavalry entire and 
unbroken. AVathout wasting a moment 
to lament the irroparablo loss of so 
many brave companions, he left his 
victorious enemy to bind in chains the 
captive images of a Gotliic king,* and 
boldly resolved to break through the 
unguarded passes of the Apcimine, to 
spread desolation over the truitfiil face 
of Tuscany, and to conquer or die be- 
fore the gates of Rome. The capital 
was saved by the active and incessant 
diligence of Stilicho : but he respected 
the despair of his enemy ; and instead 
of committing tlie fate of the republic 

1 Claudian’s peroration is strong and elegant; 
but the identity of the C'iuibric and (^othio 
fields must be understood (like VirgirsPhilippi, 
Georgii; i. 400) according teethe loose gcograjihy 
of a pout. Verccllie and Pollentia are sixty miles 
from each other ; and the latitude is still greater, 
if the Cimbri were defeated in the wide and 
barren plain of Verona (Maffei, Verona lllus- 
trata, P. i. p. 64-ri2). • 

3 Claudian and Prud<*ntiu9 must be strictly 
examined, to reduce the figures, and extort the 
historic sense of those poets. 

3 £t gravant en airain ses frdlcs avantages 
De mes etats contiuis enchainer images. 
The practice of ex])osing in triumph tlie images 
of kings and provinces was familiar to the 
Komans. The bust of Miihridates himself was 
twelve feet high, of massy gold (Preiushem. 
Supplement. Livkm. ciil 47). 
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to the clmnco of nnotlicr hattlc, he pro- 
posed to purchase the absence of the 
))arbarians. The spirit of Alaric would 
have rejected such terms, the permis- 
sion of a retreat ainl tlic offer of a 
pension, with contempt and indignation ; 
iuit he exei’cised a limited and pre- 
carious autliority over the independent 
chieftains, who had raised liim, for their 
service, above the rank of his equals ; 
they wtue still less disposed to follow 
an unsuccessful general, and many of 
tliem were tempted to consult tlicir in- 
terest by a private negotiation M’ith the 
juinister of Honorius. The king sub- 
mitted to the voice of his people, rati- 
iied the treaty with the ciii])irc of the 
^Vest, and re-passed the l‘o with the 
remains of the flourishing army which 
lie had led into Italy. A considerable 
]>art of the lloman forces still con tinned 
to attend his motions ; and Stilicho, 
who maintained a secret correspondence 
with some of the barbarian chiefs, was 
punctually apprised of the designs that 
were formed in the camp and council of 
Alaric. The king of the Goths, am- 
bitious to signalise his retreat by some 
splendid achievement, had resolved to 
occupy the irnportaut city of Verona, 
Avhich oominaiuls the principal passage 
of the Kli'etian Alps ; iuid directing his 
march through the territories of those 
^ Jerman tribes, whose alliance would re- 
store his exhausted strength, to invade, 
on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy 
and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. 
Ignorant of the treason which had al- 
icady betrayed his hold and judicious 
enterprise, ho advanced towards the 
})asses of the mountains already pos- 
sessed by the Imperial troops, where he 
was exposed, almost at the same instant, 
to a general attack in the front, on his 
flanks, and in the roar. In this bloody 
action, at a small distance from the walls 
of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not 
less heavy tUan that which they had 
sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; 
and their valiant king, who escaped by 
the swiftness of his horse, must either 
have been slain or made prisoner, if the 
hasty rashness of the Alani had not dis- 
appointed the measures of the Roman 
general Alaric secured the remains of 


his army on the adjacent rocks, afnd 
^)rep:ircd himself, with undaunted re- 
solution, to imiiiila'n a siege against the 
Bupei ior numbers if the enemy, who in- 
vcstc'd him on all sides. Rut he could 
not oppoa3 the destructive progress of 
hunger and disease, nor was*it possible 
for him to check the coiitinjiial, deser- 
tion of Ids impatient and capricious 
barbarians. In this extremity he still 
found resources in Jus own couragb, or 
in the moderation of his adversary ; and 
tlie retreat of the Gothic kingVas eou- 
sidered as the deliverance of Italy.* 
Yet the pcoidc, and oven the clergy, 
incaps ble of forming any rational juilg- 
mejit of tho busiiio.ss of peace and war, 
presumed to arraign the )V>licy of 
Stilicho, who so often vanquisheil, «o 
often surrounded, and so often tlis- 
missed tlie imj^ilaeable enemy of the re- 
public. The lirst moment of the public 
safety is devoted to gratitude and joy, 
but the Hecoml is diligently occupied by 
envy and calumny. “ 

Ti]C citizens of Rome had been as- 
tonisbed by the approach 
of Alaric; and tlie dili- ofHononua 
gence with wliich they 
laboured to restore the wallfe of the 
capital, confessed their own fears and 
the decline of tho empire. After the 
retreat of the barbarians, Honorius 
w^as directed to accept tho dutiful in- 
vitation of the senate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auspicious era 
of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth 
consulship. * The suburbs and the 
streets, from the Milviau bridge to the 
Palatine mount, were fd led by the 
Roman people, who in th(‘. space ol a 
hundred years, had only tlirice l)cen 
honoured Hvith tho presence of their 
sovereigns. While their eyes were 
fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was 
deservedly seated by the side of liis 
royal pupil, they applauded the pomp of 

1 The Getic war and the sixth consulHhip of 
Honorius obscurely (y^nnect the events of 
Alaric’s retreat and losses. 

3 Taceo de Alarico . . . sa)pe victo, s^spe 
concluBo, sempeniuo dlmisso. Orosius, 1. vii 
c. 87, p. 607. Olaudian (vi. Cons. Hon. 820,) 
drqps the curtain with a fine image. 

^Ihe remainder of Claudiau’s poem on the 
sixth consulship of Honorius, describes the 
journey, the triumph, and the gmues ( 38 O- 6 U 0 ). 
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a tritfni;»h which was not stained like 
that of Constantino, or of Theodosius, 
witli civil blooifl The ]iroccs«ion 
passed under a lolty arch which had 
beo{i purposely erected ; but in less 
tlriii seven years the Gothifi conquerors 
of liorne might read, if they were able 
to m?a«lf the superb inscription of that 
monument, which attested the total 
<l<^oat and destruotioii of their nntion.* 
The emperor resided several months in 
tlih cj^iital, and every part of his be- 
haviour was regulated with care to 
conciliate the aHeetioii of tlic clergy, tlio 
senate, and the poophi of Home. Tlie 
clergy was cdilicd ])y his frcfpient 
visits and liberal gifts, to tlic slhines 
of the apostles. The senate, w'ho in 
the triumphal procession had been ex- 
cused from the humiliating coron\ony 
of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot, was treated with the decent 
reverence which Stilicho always af- 
fected for that asseinhly. The people 
were repeatedly gratified' by the atten- 
tion and courtesy of Honorius in the 
public games, which were celebrated 
oil that ocisasion with a magnincenco 
not iV^worthy of tlie spectator. As 
soon as the appoiiitctl miinuer of chariot- 
iMocs was concluded, the decoration of 
the Circu%was sudeleiily changed ; the 
hunting of wild beasts atlbrded a various 
and splendid entertainment ; and tlie 
chase was succeeded by a military 
elance, which seems, in the lively de- 
scription of Claudiaii, to present the 
image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the in- 

Tbe RiAdiators iLUinan combats of gladi- 
abohsiiod. ators-^ polluted, for the 
last time, the amphitheatre of Home, 
'riio. first Christian einiicror may claim 
the honour of the Ifiriit edict, which 
condemued the art and amusement of 
shedding human blood but this bene- 

> See the inscription in Mascow's History of 
the Ancient Germans, viii. 12. The words are 
positive and indiscreet, Getarum nationem in 
omne eevum domitam, kc. 

On blie curious, though horrid subject of 
the gladiators, consult the two books of the 
Saturnalia of Lipsius, who as an anUquariant 
is inclined to excuse the practice of antiquity 
(tom. iU. p. 488-645). 

3 Cod. Theodos. 1. xv. tit. xli. leg. i. The 
Commentary of Godofroy affords large materials 
(tom V. p, 890) for the history of gUdiatoxi. 


volent law expressed tho wishes of the 
prince, without reforming an invctciato 
abuse, which degraded a civilised naiicm 
below the conilitioii of savage LMimibals. 
Several hundred, perhaps several thous- 
and, victims wei-e annually slaughtered 
in the great cities of the empire ; and 
the month of December, more peculiarly 
devotc<l to tho combats of gladiators, 
.still exhibited to the eyes of the Domau 
people a grateful spectacle of blood and 
cruelty. xVini<lst the general joy of tho 
victory of Dollentia, a (3hristi:in poet 
exhorted the einiieror to extirpate, by 
his authority, the hovrul custom whicli 
had so long resisted the voi<*«‘, of human- 
ity and religion, ‘ The patlictio rcpr(‘- 
seiitatioiis of Ihiidontius were less t‘f* 
feetual than the generous boldness of 
Teleinachus, an Asiatic, monk, whoso 
death was more useful to mankind tliau 
his life.“ 'J'he Itomaas were ])rovolved 
by the interruption of their pleasures; 
and tho rash monk, who liad descended 
into tho arena to siqiaratc the gladi- 
tors, was overwhelmed under a sliowei* 
of stones. But tho madness of tho 
people soon sulisitlcd ; they respected 
tho memory of Telemachus, who had 
deservcil the, honours of martyrdom ; 
and they submitted, without a murmur, 
to tho laws of Honorius, which abol- 
ished for ever tho human sacriliccs of 
the amphitheatre.* Tlio citizens who 
adhered to the iimnnors of their an- 

I See tlie peroration of Pmdontina (in Sync 
macli. 1. ii. 1121-1131), who had doubtlcsci rcr.d 
the eloquent invective of Jjactantins (l)ivn». 
Tnatitut. 1. vi. c. 20). The Christian apolosist-i 
have not spared these bloody Kaiue.'i, width 
were introduced in the religious festivals of 
Paganism. 

3* Theodoret, 1. v. c. 20. I wish to believe 
the story of St. Telemachus. Yet no church 
has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, 
to the only monk who aied a martyr in the 
cause of humanity. 

* Muller, in his valuable Treatise, de Genio, 
moribus et luxu tevi Theodosi.-mi, is disposed 
to question the effect produced by tho heroic, 
or rather saintly death of Telemachns. No 
prohibitory law of Honorius is to be found in 
tho Theodrtsian Code, only tho old and imperfect 
edict of ConsUntine. Hut. Muller haspn<dijced 
no evidence or allusiou to gladiatorial bbenv^ 
after this period. The combats with wild 
beasts certainly lasted till the fall of the 
Western empire ; bnt tho gladiatorial combats 
ceased either by common consent, or by Im- 
perial edict.' -M. 
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ccstors, might perhaps insinuate that 
the last remains of a martial spirit were 
preserved in this school of fortitude, 
which accustomed the Romans to the 
sight of blood, and to the contempt of 
death ; a vain and cruel prejudice, so 
nobly confuted by the valour of ancient 
Greece, and of modern Europe ! * 

The recent danger to which the 
o* emperor 

hisreiidoncd had been exposed in the 
atBavenna. defenceless palace of 
Milan, urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, 
where he might securely remain while 
the open country was covered by a 
deluge of barbarians. On the coast of 
the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve 
miles from the most soutliem of the 
seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalians 
had founded the ancient colony of Ra- 
venna,® which they afterwards resigned 
to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, 
who had observed the opportunity of 
the place, prepared, at the distance of 
three miles from the old town, a capa- 
cious harbour, for the reception of two 
hundred and fifty ships of war. This 
naval establishment, which included 
the arsenals and magazines^ the bar- 
racks of the troops, and the houses of 
the artificers, derived its origin and 
name from the permanent station of the 
Roman fleet ; the intermediate space 
was soon filled with buildings and in- 
habitants, and three extensive and 
populous quarters of Ravenna gradually 
contributed to form one of the most 
important cities of Italy. The prin- 
cipal canal of Augustus poured a copious 
stream of the waters of the Po through 

1 Cmdele gladlatorum spectaculum et in- 
hmnaanm nonn/ullis videri eolet, et fuiud saio an 
Ita Bit, ut nunc flt« Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. 
He faintly censures the abuse, and warmly de- 
fends the VM of these sports ; oculis nulla 
potent esse fortior oontn dolorem et mortem 
disciplina. Seneca (epist. vii.) shows the feel- 
ings of a man. • 

This account of Ravenna is drawn from 
Stnbo (I* V. p. 827), Pliny (ill. 20), Stephen of 
Byzantium (sub voce Tafitwetf p. 651, edit. 
Berkel.), Claudian (in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, 
&c.), Bidonius Apollinaris (1. 1 epist. 5. 8), 
Jurnandes (de Reb. Get. c 29), Procopius (de 
Beil. Gothic. 1. i. c. i. p. 809, edit Louvre), and 
Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. tom. L p. 801-897). Yet 
I still want a local antiouangn, a food 
tppofnphical ipap. 


the midst of the city to the entrance of 
the harbour ; the same waters were in- 
troduced into the profound ditches that 
encompassed the walls ; they were dis- 
tributed, by a thousand subordinate 
canals, into every part of ,the city, 
which they divided into a variety of 
small islands ; the communic&tioii was 
maintained only by the use of boats and 
bridges ; and the houses of Ravepna, 
whose appearance may be compared to 
that of Venice, were raised on the foun- 
dation of wooden piles. The adjacent 
country, to the distance of many miles, 
was a deep and impassable morass ; and 
the artificial causeway which connected 
RaVOima with the continent, might he 
easily guarded or destroyed on the 
approach of a hostile army. Tliese 
morasses were interspersed, however, 
with vineyards ; and though the soil 
was exhausted by four or five crops, 
the town enjoyed a more plentiful 
supply of wdue than of fresh water.* 
The air, instead of receiving the sickly 
and almost pestilential exhalations of 
low and marshy grounds, was distin- 
guished, like the neighbourhood Alex- 
andria, os uncommonly pure a^ salu- 
brious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the 
Hadriatic, which swept ther canals, in- 
terrupted the unwholesome stagnation 
of the waters, and floated every day the 
vessels of the adjacent' country into the 
heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat 
of the sea has left the modern city at 
the distance of four miles from the 
Hadriatic ; and as early as the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era, the 
port of Augustus was converted into 
pleasant or^iards ; and a lonely grove 
of pines covered tjie ground where the 
Roman fleet once rode at anchor. ® Even 

1 Sfartlal (Epigram ili. 50, 67) plays on the 
trick of the knave, who had Bold him vine in- 
stead of water ; but he seriouBly declares, that 
a cifltem at Ravenna is more valuable than a 
vineyard. Sidonius complains that the town 
is destitute of fountains and aqueducts ; and 
ranks the want of fresh water among the local 
evils, such as the croaking of frogs, the stinging 
of gnats, Ac. 

^ The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which 
Drydcn has so admirably transplanted from 
Boccacio (Glomata 111. novelL vill.) was acted 
in the wood of Chiaasi, a corrupt word from 
Vlauii9, tbe naval station, which, with the inters 
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tliis aRcratron contributed to increa{|p 
the natural strength of the place ; and 
the shallowness of tjie water was a suffi- 
cient barrier against the large ships of 
the enemy. This advantageous situa- 
tion was fortified by art and labour; 
and in tne twentieth year of his age, 
the emperor of the West, anxious only 
for liis personal safety, retired to the 
pcijpetual confinement of the walls and 
morasses of Ravenna. 'The example of 
llonorivs was imitated by his feeble 
successors, the Gothic kings, and after- 
wards the Exarchs, who occupied the 
throne and palace of the emperors ; and 
till the middle of the eighth century, 
Ravenna was considered as the sejft of 
government, and the capital of Italy.* 

The fears of lionorius were not with- 
The revointiont out foundation, iior were 
of Bey tala, hig precautions without 

effect. While Italy rejoiced in her 
deliverance from the Goths, a furious 
tempest was excited among the nations 
of Germany, who yielded to the irresist- 
ible impulse, that appears to have 
been gradually communicated from the 
casten; extremity of the continent of 
Asia, '{he Chinese annals, as they have 
been interpreted by the learned industry 
of the present age, may be usefully ap- 
plied to rewcal the secret and remote 
causes of the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The extensive territory to the north of 
the great wall was possessed, after the 
flight of the Huns, by the victorious 
Sienpi, who were sometimes broken 
into independent tribes, and sometimes 
re-united under a supreme chief, till at 
length, styling themselves or 

masters of the earth, they acquired a 
more solid consistence and a more for- 
midable power. The^Topa soon com- 
pelled the pastoral nations of the easteni 
desert to acknowledge the superiority 
of their arms ; they invaded China in a 
period of weakness and intestine dis- 
cord ; and thesefortunate Tartars, adopt- 
ing the laws and manners of the van- 
qiushed people, founded an Imperial 

mediate road or anburb, the Fia CcuarU, con- 
stituted the triple dty of Bavenna. 

1 From the year 404, the dates of the Theo- 
dosian Ck>de become sedentaxy at Constanti- 
nople and Itavenna. See Godefroy’s Chrono- 
logy I^aws, tom- i. p. cziviii fto. 


dynasty, which reigned near one hundred 
and sixty years over the northern pro 
Vinces of the monarchy. Some genera- 
tions before they ascended the throne 
of China, one of the Topa princes had 
enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the 
name of Moko, renowned for his valour ; 
but who was tempted, by the fear of 
punishment, to desert his standard, and 
to range the desert at the head of a 
hundred followers. The gang of robbers 
and outlaws swelled into a camp, a 
tribe, a numerous people, distinguished 
by the appellation of Oeougen; and their 
hereditary chieftains, the posterity of 
Moko the slave, assumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs. The 
youth of Toulun, the greatest of his 
descendants, was exercised by those 
misfortunes which are the school of 
heroes. He bravely struggled with ad- 
versity, broke the imperious yoke of the 
Topa, and became the legislator of his 
nation and the conqueror of Tartary. 
His troops were distributed into regular 
bands of a hundred and of a thousand 
men ; cowards were stoned to death ; 
the most splendid lionours were pro- 
posed as the reward of valour; and 
Toulun, who had knowledge enough to 
despise the learning of China, adopted 
only such arts and institutions as were 
favourable to the military spirit of his 
government. His tents, which he re- 
moved in the winter season to a more 
southern latitude, were pitched during 
the summer on the fruitful banks of the 
Selinga. His conquests stretched from 
Corea far beyond the river Irtish. He 
vanquished, in the country to the north 
of the Caspian sea, the nation of the 
JJuns ; and the new title of KJian, or 
CagaUf expressed the fame and power 
which he derived from* this memorable 
victory.* 

The chain of events is Interrupted, or 
rather is concealed, as it, 
passes from the Volga to th«northeni 
the Vistula, through the 
dark interval whidi separates the ex- 
treme limits of the Chineie and of the 
Roman geography. Yet the temper of 
the barbariLis, and the experience of 
successive emigrations, sufficiently de« 

1 See M. de Oulgnes, Hist, dei Hum, tom. i 
p. 179489. tom. ii. p. 205, 834-338. 
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glare that the Huns, who were oppressed 
by the arms of the Geougen, soon with- 
drew from the presence of an insulting 
victor. The countries towards the 
Kuxine were already occupied by their 
kijidrcd tribes ; and tlieir hasty flight 
which, they soon converted into a bold 
attack, would more naturally be directed 
towards the ricli and level plains, through 
which the Vistula gently Hows into the 
Baltic sea. The North must again liavo 
been alarmed and agitated by the in- 
vasion of the lluns;^ and the nations 
wd )0 retreated before them must have 
pressed with incumbent weight on the 
ooiiHiics of Geririaiiy/ Thoiidialiitants 
of those regions, which the ancients have 
astigued to tlicSucvi, the X'aiidals, and 
tlio Ihrigundians, might embrace the 
resolution of abandoning to the fugitives 
of iSarmatia their woods and morasses, 
or at least of discharging their super- 
liuoiis nund)ers on the provinces of the 
Koiuan Empire.® About four years 
aftei* the victorious Toiduii had assumed 
the title of Khan of tlie Geougen, 
uother barbarian, the haughty Khodo- 
jast or Kadagaisus, ^ marched from the 

1 rroeopiuB (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. iii. p. 

has obiierved an emigration from tlio Pal us 
Mii'olis to the north of (ierniany, whlcli ho 
ascribes to famine. But hi.s viuw.s of ancient 
history arc strangely darkened bj ignorance and 
error. 

Zosimus (I. V. p. 3S1) use.s the general des- 
cription of the nations beyond the Danube and 
the llhinc. 1'hcir situation, and coTisequently 
tlieir names, are manifestly shown, even in the 
various e]>ithct.s which each ancient writer may 
have casually added. 

I'he name of Ithadagast was that of a local 
deity of tlie Obotrites (in Meckleiiburgh). A 
hero might naturally assume the appella’.ion of 
his tutelar god ; but it is not probable that the 
barbarians sliould worship an unsuccessful hero. 
See Mascou, Hist, of the Geriuans, viii. 14.t 

* There Is no authority which connects this 
inroad of the Teutonic tribes with the move- 
ments of the Huns. The 11 un.s can hardly have 
reached the shores of the Baltic, and probably 
the greater pagt of the forces of Kadagaisus, 
particularly the Vandals, liad long occupied a 
more southern position. — M. 

t The god of v\ar and of hospitality with the 
Vends and all the Sclavonian races of Germany 
bore the name of Kadegast, apparently the hame 
with Khadagaisus. His principal temple was 
at Khetra in Mecklenburg. It was adorned with 
great magnificence. The statue of the god was 
of gold. St. Martin, ▼. 255. A statue of Kade- 
gast, of much coarser materials, and of the 
rudeit worhaumship, was diivovered between 


northern extremities of Germany almost 
10 the gates of Komc, and left the re- 
mains of hia armt to achieve the de- 
struction of the West. The Vandalo, 
the iSiievi, and the Ihirgnndians, formoil 
the strength of this mighty host ; but 
the Alani, who had found aj/hospitiible 
reception in their new seats, abided their 
active cavalry to the heavy infantry of 
the Germans ; and the Gothic^^ ad- 
venturers crowded so eagerly to* the 
standard of Kadagaisus, that, by some 
historians he has been styled the King 
of the G oths. Twelve thousand warriors, 
distinguished above tlie vulgar by tlicir 
noble birth or their valiant dcauls, 
gliUevcd in the van;' ainl the whole 
multitude, W'hich was not less than two 
hundred thousand lighting men, might 
bo increased by the accession of women, 
of children, and of slaves, to the amount 
of four hundred thousand persons. 'I’his 
formidable emigration issued from the 
same coast of the Baltic, w'hich had 
poured forth the myriads of the (Jimbri 
and Teutons, to assault Kome and Italy 
in the vigour of the republic. Aftei 
the departure of those barbarians, tlieir 
native country, which was marked by 
tJie vestiges of their greatness, long 
ramparts, and gigantic moles,® remained, 
during some ages, a vas^ and dreary 
solitude, till the human species was re- 
newed by the powers of generation, and 
the vacancy was lillcd by the inilux of 
new inhabitants. The nations who now 
usurp an extent of land which tliey arcs 
unablo to cultivate, would soon l>o 
assisted by the industrious poverty of 

1 Olympiodorus (ai)ud rhotium, p. IvSO) upsjs 
the Greek word, *OicrifAiroi ; which does cot 
convey anyjpruuise idea.* 1 suspect that they 
w'eie the princes and nobles, with their laithful 
companions ; the kitights with their squires, as 
they would have been styled some centuries 
afterwards. 

^ Tacit, de Moribus Germanorom, c. 3% 

17C0 and 1770, with those of other Wendish 
deities, on the supposed site of Khetra. The 
names of the pods wr*r^‘ out upon thorn In Rnric 
characters. See the very curious volume on 
these antiquities— Die Gnttosdieii.stliche Alter- 
thumer der obotriter— by Ma.scl» and Wogeu. 
Berlin 1771.— M. 

* ’Osrri^artfi is merely the Latin transla- 
tion of the word »i^akai«rai. It is not quito 
clear whether Gibbon derived his expression, 

glittered in the van," from translating tho 
word “leaders.”— M. 
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nexghl^urB, if the government of 
Europe did* not protect the claima df 
dominion and property. 

I’lie correspondeJee of nations was, 
Kadaeaisus tliat age, SO imperfect 
*be8ie*-e/nor’ }>rccarioua 9 that tlic 
cnce?anS'ti#eatr revolutions of tilo North 
eni^Rume. miglit cscapc the kuow- 
lc<lgc*of file court of Ravenna ; till the 
dark cloud, which was collected along 
tlienaiast of the lialtic, burst in thunder 
U[‘ 0 U the banks of the Upper Danube. 
'The eiflperor of the West, if his 
ministers disturbed his aimisements by 
tln‘ news of the iinpcnding danger, was 
.‘•.i fished with Ijciiig the occasion, and 
tlie spectawir of the Tlic saict^ 

t Ibnne was intrusted to tiie coanscls 
and the sword ot Stiliclio ; Init sue' 
was tl»c feeble ainl exhausted state of 
tile cinpiie, tliat it was iin^fiossible 1o 
restore the fortifications of tlie Danube, 
or to jircveut, by a \igorous cH'ort, the 
invasion of the Germans.* The hopes 
of the vigilant minister of ilonorius 
were confined to the defence of Italy, 
lie once more abandoned the provinces, 
rt'called the troops, pressed the new 
lcvi<\jti H’hich ’wei’o rigorously exacted, 
iiiul pusiliuiiinously eluded ; employed 
tlic most efiicacious means to arrest, or 
allure the deserters ; and offered the 
gift of freecfcm, and of two pieces of 
g' Id, to all the slaves who would eiilist.3 
iJy tlicse efforts he painfully colh'ctcd, 
from the subjects of a great empire, an 
army of thirty or forty thousand men, 
which in the days of Scipio orCamillus, 

J Gujus affendi 

}S])octator vei causa fui, 

Claudian, vi. Cons, lloii. 439. 
Is tlie modest language of Ilonoriiu, in speak- 
ing of tlie (iotliic war, which he hau aeon some- 
what nearer. • 

- Zosimus (1. V. p. 231) transports the war, 
and the victory of btilicho, beyond the Danube. 
A strange error, which is awkwardly and im- 
perfectly cured, by reading 'Afvov for 
(Tillemont, Hist, des Einp. tom. v. p. 807). Jn 
good policy, we must use the service of 
Zosimus, without esteeming or trusting him. 

3 (Jodex Theodos. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The 
date of this law (a.d. 406, May 18th) satisfies 
me as it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. p. 887), 
of the true year of the invasion of Radagalsus. 
Tillemont, I’agl, and Muiwtori, prefer the 
preceding year ; but tliey are bound, by certain 
obligations rtf civility and respect, to iit* 
FftuUousof ^'oU. 


would have been instantly furnished by 
the free citizens of the territory of 
Rome. * The thirty legions of Stilicho 
were reinforced by a large body of l>ar- 
barian auxiliaries: the faithful Alaiii 
were personally attached to liis service, 
and the troops of Huns and of Goths, 
who iiicirched under the banuers of 
their juitive princes, Huldin and Harus, 
were animated by iiitcicst and resent- 
ment to oppose the ambition of Rada- 
gaisiis. The king of the confederate 
Gcrnuins passed, without resistance, 
the Alps, the To, and the Apennine ; 
leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
palace of Ilonorius, securely buried 
j among the marshes of Riivciina ; and 
j on the other the camp of iStilicho, who 
■ had fixed Ids hcaihjuarters at Ticiiiiim, 
or Pavia, but wlio seems to have 
avoidtul a decisive battle, till he liad 
assembled his distant forces. Many 
cities of Italy wxre pillaged or de- 
stroyed : and the siege of Florence,* by 
Radagaisus, is one of the earliest events 
in tlie history of that celebrated ro» 
public, w'hose firmacss checked aii4 
delayed the unskilful fury of the bar- 
barians. The senate and people 
trembled at- their approach within a 
hundred and eighty miles of Koine ; 
and anxiously compared the danger 
which they had escaped, with the new 
perils to wddeh tlu*y wore cxpo.sod, 
Alaric ’was a Christian and a soldier, 
the loader of a disciplined army, who 
understood tlie laws of war, who re- 
spected tlic sanctity of treaties, and 
who had familiai ly conversed W'ith the 
subjects of the empire in the same 
camps, and the same churclies. 'J'lie 
savage Radagaisus w^as a stranger to 

1 Boon after Home had been taken by the 
Gauln, tho senate, on a stilden eiiierguncy, 
armed ten legions, 3,0 (m) hurst*, anti 4J,0t)O foot: 
a force which tlie city could not iiave sent 
forth under Augu8tu.s (Livy, vii. 25). This 
declaration may puzsle an antimiary, but it is 
clearly explained liy MontesquiJU. 

ii Machiavel has explained, at least as a 
philosopher, the origin of Klurence, which in- 
sensibly descended, for the benefit of trade, 
from the rock of FiKsulae to the banks of tiie 
Arno (Istoria Floreutina, tom. 1. 1. ii.' p. 36. 
Londra, 1747). The triumvirs sent a colony to 
Florence, which, under TIberins (Tacit. AnnaL 
i. 79), deserved tlio reputation and name of a 
flourishina city. Sec Oluver, Ital. Antiq> tom. 
L p. 607,1c. 
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the manners, the religion, and even the 
language of the civilised nations of the 
South. The fierceness of his temper 
was exasperated by cruel superstition, 
and it was universally believed that he 
had bound himself, by a solemn vow, to 
reduce the city into a heap of stones 
and ashes, and to sacrifice the most 
illustrious pf the Boinan senators, on 
the altars of those gods, who were ap- 
cased by human blood. The public 
anger, which should have reconciled 
all domestic animosities, disxilayed the 
incurable madness of religious faction. 
The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and 
Mercury respected, in the implacable 
enemy of Koine, the character of a 
devout Pagan ; loudly declared that 
they were more ap^irehensive of the 
sacrifices, than of the arms of Kada> 
gaisus ; and secretly rejoiced in the 
calamities of their country, which con- 
demned the faith of their Christian ad- 
versaries.* * 

Florence was reduced to the last 
extremity, and the faiut- 
dM^tionof ing courage of the citizens 
supported only by 
the authority of St. Am- 
brose, who had communicated, in a 
dream, the promise of a speedy deliver- 
ance.” On a sudden, they beheld from 
their walls the banners of Stilicho, who 
advanced with his united force to the 
relief of the faithful city, and who 
soon marked that fatal spot for the 
grave of the barbarian host. The 
apparent contradictions of those writers 
who variously relate the defeat of 

1 Yet the Jupiter of Kadagaiaus, who 
worshipped Thor and Woden, was very different 
from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The 
accommodating temper of Polytheism might 
unite those varisus and remote deities; but 
the genuine Romans abhorred the human 
sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 

it Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 60) relates 
this story, which he received from the mouth 
of Pansophia*herself, a religious matron of 
Florence. Yet the archbishop soon ceased to 
take an active part in the business of the world, 
and never became a popular saint. 

* Gibbon has rather softened the language 
of Augustine as to this threatened insurrection 
of the Pagans, in order to restore the prohib- 
ited rites and ceremonies of Paganism ; and 
their treasonable hopes that the success of 
Radagaisus would be the triumph of idolatry. 
Compare Beiignot, ii. 26.— M. 


Kadagaisus, may be reconciled with- 
out onering much violence to their re- 
spective testimonies. Orosius and Au- 
gustin, who were intimately connected 
by friendship and religion, ascribe this 
miraculous victory to the prpvidence of 
God, rather than to the valour of man.* 
They strictly exclude every idea of 
chance, or even of bloodshed ; and posi- 
tively affirm that the Komans, yhoso 
camp was the scene of plenty and idle- 
ness, enjoyed the distress of the bar- 
barians, slowly expiring on the sharp 
and barren ridge of the hills of Fsesulae, 
which rise above the city of Florence. 
Their extravagant assertion that not a 
single soldier of the Christian army 
was killed, or even wounded, may be 
dismissed with silent contempt ; but 
the rest of the narrative of Augustin 
and Orosius is consistent with the state 
of the war, and the character of 
Stilicho. Conscious that he com- 
manded the last army of the republic, 
his prudence would not expose it in the 
open field to the headstrong fury of 
the Germans. The method of sur- 
rounding the enemy with string lines 
of circumvallation, which he Jjaad twice 
employed against the Gothic king, was 
repeated on a larger scale, and with 
more considerable effect, ^he examples 
of Csesar must have been familiar to 
the most illiterate of the Roman war 
liors ; and the fortifications of Dyrra- 
chium, which connected twenty-four 
castles by a perpetual ditch and ram- 
part of fifteen miles, afforded the model 
of an entrenchment, which might con- 
fine and starve the most numerous 
host of barbarians.” The Roman troops 

r 

1 Augustin de CWitat. Dei, v. 28. Orosius, 1. 
vR. 0. 87, p. 567..^!. Tbe two friends wrote 
in Africa, ten or twelve years after the 
victory; and their authority is Implicilly 
followed by Isidore of Seville (in Caron, p. 713, 
edit. Grot.). How many interesting facts 
might Orosius have inserted in the vacant 
space which is devoted to pious nonsense 1 
8 Fraimntur montes, planumque per ardua 
CMar 

Ducit opusi pandit fossas, turritaque summis 

Disponit castella ju^, magnoque recessfi 

Amplexus fines, saltus nemorosaque tesqua 

Et silvas, vastfique feras indagine claudit. 

Yet the simplieity of truth (Cossar, de Bell. Civ. 
iii. 44) is far greater than the ampUfioations of 
Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29-68). 
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had less degenerated from the industry, J 
than from the valour of their ancestors;*! 
and if the servile aiAd laborious work , 
offended the pride *of the soldiers, | 
Tuscany could supply many thousand i 
peasants, who would labourf though, 
perhaps, tlfey would not fight, for the 
salvatipn gf their native country. The 
imprisoned multitude of horses and 
men * was gradually destroyed by 
famihe, rather than by the sword ; but 
the Komans were exposed, during the 
progress *of such an extensive work, to 
the frequent attacks of an impatient 
enemy. The despair of the hungry 
barbarians would precipitate them 
against the fortifications of Stilicho; the 
general might sometimes indulge the 
ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who 
eagerly pressed to assault the camp of 
the Germans; and these various inci- 
dents might produce the sharp and 
bloody conflicts which dignify the nar- 
rative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles of 
Prosper and Marcellinus.* A season- 
able supply of men and provisions had 
been introduced into the walls of 
Florence, and the famished host of 
Kadagalbus was in its turn besieged. 
The proifd monarch of so many wanike 
nations, after the loss of his bravest 
warriors, w^ reduced to confide either 
in the faith of a capitulation, or in the 
clemency of Stilicho.3 But the death 

1 The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, ** In 
arido et aspero montis jugo;" "in nnum ac 
parvum verticem,'* are not very suitable to the 
encampment of a great army. But FeBSulee, 
only three miles from Florence, might afford 
space for the headquarters of Badag^sus, and 
would be comprehended within the circuit of 
the Roman lines. 

2 See Zosimus, 1. r. p. 381, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper and MarceUinus. • 

^ Olymplodorus (apud ]^hotium, p. 180) uses 
an expression {^rf^nraifttrare)^ which would 
denote a strict and friendly alliance, and 
render Stilicho still more criminal. The 
paulisper detentus, delude interfcctus, of Or- 
osius, 18 sufficiently odious.* 

* Gibbon, by ttanslating this passage of 
Olymplodorus as if it had been good Greek, 
has probably fallen into an error ; •w xaraw#- 

9rpor9iTuiptfanr», 

The natuxai order of the words is as Gibbon 
teandates it ; but it is almost 

clear, refers to the Gothic chiefs, "whom 
Stilicho, after he had defeated Radagaisus, 
nttaohed to his anny." So in the version 


of tho royal captive, who was igno- 
miniously beheaded, disgraced the tri- 
umph of Home and of Christianity ; 
and the short delay of liis execution 
was sufficient to brand the conqueror 
with the guilt of cool and deliberate 
cruelty.* The famished Germans, who 
escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, 
were sold as slaves, at the contemptible 

rice of as many single pieces of gold ; 

ut the difference of food and climate 
swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers; and it was ob- 
served that tho inhuman purchasers, 
instead of reaping the fruits of their 
labour, were soon obliged to provide 
the expense of their interment. Stilicho 
informed the emperor and the senate of 
his success ; and deserved, a second 
time, the glorious title of Deliverer of 
Italy.® 

The fame of the victory, and more 
especially of the miracle, 
has encouraged a vain oftheOemam 
persuasion that the whole ***^®*® 
army, or rather nation of Germans, who 
migrated from the shores of the Baltic, 
miserably perished under the walls of 
Florence. Such indeed was the fate 
of Badagaisus himself, of his brave 
and faithful companions, and of more 
than one-third of the various multitude 
of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and 

1 Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the 
king and people, Agag and the Amalekites, 
without a symptom of compassion. The bloody 
actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling 
historian.* 

2 And Claudian’B muse, was she asleep? had 
she been ill paid? Metblnks the seventh 
consulship of Honorlus (a.d. 407) would have 
furnlslied the subject of a noble poem. Before 
it was discovered that the State could no longer 
be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, Camillus, 
and Marius) might have been worthily 
Bumamed the fourth founder of Rome, 
corrected by Classen for Nfebuhx's edition of 
the Byxantines, p. 450.—M. 

* Considering the vow which he was univer- 
sally believed to have made to destroy Rome, 
and to sacrifice the senators one the altars ; and 
that he is said to have immolated his prisoners 
to his gods, the execution of Radagaisus, if, aa 
it appears, he vas taken in arms, cannot 
deserve Gibbon's severe condemnation. Mr. 
Herbert (notes to bis poem of Attila, p. 317) 
justly observes that "Stilicho had probably au- 
thority for hanging him on the first tree." 
MarceUinus, adds Mr. Herbert, attributes ths 
execution to the Gothic chiefs, Huldin and 
Bams.-'M. 
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Burgundians, wlio adhered to the atan- ' 
dard of their general.* The union of 
such an army might excite our surprise, 
but the causes of separation are obvious 
and forcible : the pride of birth, the 
insolence of valour, the jealousy of 
5:omniand, the impatience of subordina- 
tion, and the obstinate conflict of opin% 
ions, of interests, and of passions, 
among so many kings and warriors, who 
were untaught to yield, or to obey. 
After tlie defeat of Kadagaisus, two 
parts of the Gorman host, which must 
have exceetled the number of one hun- 
dred thousand men, still remained in 
arms, between the Apennine and the 
Alps, or between the Alps and the 
Danube. It is uncertain whether they 
attempted to revenge the death of their 
general ; but their irregular fury was 
soon diverted by the priiflcnoo and 
firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their 
march, and facilitated their retreat ; 
who considered the safety of Rome and 
Italy as the great object of his care, 
and who sacrificed, with too much in- 
difference, the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces.® The barba- 
rians acquired, from tlio junction of 
some Pannonian deserters, the know- 
ledge of the country and of the roads ; 
and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric 
had designed, was executed by the re- 
mains of the great army of liadagaisiis.’ 

Yet if they expected to derive any 
assistance from the tribes of (aermany 
who inhabited the banks of the Itliine, 

1 A luminous passage of Prosper's Chronicle, 
** In trea ptirtefi, per diw-mos principcs, diviaus 
exerdtuSf reduces the miracle of Florence, 
and connects the history of Italy, (laul, and 
Germany. 

Orosius and Jerome positively charge him 
with instigating the invasion. ** Fxcitatai a 
Stilichone geute3,"t'&c. They must mean 
indirectly, lie saved Italy at the expense of 
Chbul. 

3 The count de Bust is satisfied that the 
Germans who invaded Gaul were the iwo4hirda 
that yet remained of the army of Kadagaisus. 
See the Histoiro Ancienne des Peupius de 
I'Europe (tom. vii. p. S7, 121. Paris, 1772) ; an 
elaborate work, which T had not the advantage 
of perusing till the year 1777. As early as 
1771, 1 find the same idea expressed in a rough 
draught of the present History. I have since 
observed a similar intimation in Mascou (viii. 
15). Such agreement, without mutual com- 
munication, may add some weight to our com- 
Bion sentiment. 


their hopes were disappointed. The 
A^iemamii preserved a state of inactive 
neutrality, and t^e Franks distin- 
guished their zeal dnd courage in the 
defence of the empire. In the rapid 
progress dewn the Rhine, which w’as 
the first act of the admiuisifration of 
Stilicho, he had applied himsglf, ^ith 
peculiar attention, to secure the alliance 
of the warlike Franks, and to remove 
the irreconcilable enemies of peace sfnd 
of the republic. Marcomir, one of their 
kings, was publicly convicted,' before 
the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, 
of violating the faith of treaties. IJe 
was sentenced to a mild but distant 
exilo in the province of Tuscany ; and 
this degradation of the regal dignity 
was so far from exciting the resent in cut 
of his subjects, that tliey punished with 
death the turbulent Suimo, who at- 
tempted to revenge his brother ; and 
maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 
princes who were established on the 
throne by the choice of Stilicho. * W hen 
the limits of Gaul and Germany were 
shaken by the northern emigration, 
the Franks bravely encountered tho 
single force of tho Vandals, who, Agard- 
'less of the lessons of adversiify, had 
again separated their troops from tho 
standard of their barbarian aUjlcs. They 
paid the penalty of their rashness ; and 
twenty thousand Vandals, with their 
king Godigisclua, were slain in the field 
of battle. The whole people must have 
been extirpated, if the squadrons of tjie 
Alani, advancing to their relief, hadiiot 
trampled down the infantry of tho 
Franks, who, after an honourable re- 
sistance, were compelled to relinquish 
the unequal contest. The victorious 
confederates pursued their march ; and 
on tho last day of Mie year, in a season 
when the waters of tho Rhine were most 
probably frozen, they entered without 

1 — Provincia misses 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 

Quos dedetis. 

Claudian (1. Cons. Stil, 1. 1. 235, &c.) is clear 
and satisfactory. These kings of France are 
unknown to (^regory of Tours ; but the author 
of the Gesta Fraucorum mentions both Sunno 
and Marcomir, and names the latter as tlio 
father of Pharamond (in tom. ii. p. 548). He 
seems to wtite from good materialB, which he 
did not understand. 
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opposition the defenceless provinces of 
(iaul. This memorable of tliui 

Suevi, the Vandals, ilie Alaiii, and the 
Burgumlians, who n^ver afterwards re- 
treated, may be considered as the fall of 
the K/'miai/iCmpire in the cowitrics bo- 
ond the Alps ; and the barriers which 
ad so long separated the savage and 
the civilised nations of the earth, were 
from that fatal moment levelled with 
the ^ound. ^ 

While the peace of Germany was 
DeaoiatiA of sccurcd by the attach- 
Qaui, A.D. 407. ment of the Franks, and 
the neutrality of the Alemanni, the 
subjects of Rome, unconscious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed ^he 
state of quiet and prosperity which had 
seldom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. 
Their flocks and herds were jienmttcd 
to graze in the pastures of the bar- 
barians ; their huntsmen penetrated, 
without fear or danger, into the darkest 
recesses of the Hercynian wood.* Tiio 
banks of tlie Rhino were crowned, like 
those of the "i’iber, with elegant houses 
and well-cultivated farms ; and if a poet 
descended the river, he might express 
his doubt on which side was situated 
the territory of tlie Romans. ^ This 
scene of peace and plenty was suddenly 
cliangcd into a desert ; and tlie prospect 
of the smol^ng ruins could alone dis- 
tinguish the solitude of nature from the 
desolation of man. The flourishing city 
of Meutz was surprised and destroyed, 
and many thousand Christians were 
inhumanly massacred in the church. 
Worms iierishod after a long and obsti- 

1 See ZosimuB (1. vi. p. 373), Orosius (1. vii. 
c. 40, p. 676), and the Chronicles. Gregory of 
'J'ours (1. ii. c. 0. p. 165, in tlie second volume of 
the Historians of France) h^s pre.sofved a valu- 
able fragment of Kenaius Praf uturus FrigeriUus, 
whose three names denote a Christian, a lioman 
subject, and a semi-boxbarian. 

“ Cilaudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 221, Ac., 1. fl. 
186) describes the peace and prosperity of the 
Gallic frontier. The Abb6 Dubois (iilst. Criti- 
que, &o., tom. 1, p. ■ 174) would read Alba (a 
nameless rivulet of the Ardouses) instead of 
AlbU; and expatiates on the danger of the 
Gallic cattle gracing beyond the Elbe. Foolish 
enough ! In poetical geography, the Elbe, and 
the Hercynian, signify any river, or any wood, 
In Germany, daudian is not prepared for the 
strict examination of our antiquones. 

8 -Geminasqne viator 

Com vldeat ripas, qua) sit Bomana reqnlrat. 


nato siege ; Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, 
Touriiay, Arras, Amiens, experienced 
the ciniel oppression of the German 
yoke ; and the consuming flames of watf 
spread from the banks of the Rhino 
over the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Ganl. That rich and ex- 
tensive country as far as the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered 
to the barbarians, who drove before 
them, in a promiscuous crowd, tho 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, 
laden with the spoils of their houses and 
altars.* Tho ecclesiastics, to whom we 
are indebted for this vague description 
of the public calamities, embraced the 
opportunity of exhorting the Christiana 
to repent of the sins which had pro- 
voked the Divine Justice, and to re- 
nounce tho perishable goo«ls of a wretch- 
ed and deceitful world. But as tho 
Pelagian controversy,* which attempts 
to sound the abyss of grace and pre- 
destination, soon became the serious 
employment of the Jjaiin clergy ; the 
Providence which had decreed or fore- 
seen, or permitted such a train of moral 
and natural evils, was rashly weighed 
in tho imperfect and fallaci6us balance 
of reason. The crimes and tho mis- 
fortunes of the su tiering people were 
presumptuously compared with those 
of their ancestors ; and they arraigned 
the Divine justice, which did not exempt 
from the common destruction the feeble, 
the guiltless, the infant portion of the 
human species. These idle disputants 
overlooked tlie invariable laws of nature, 
which have connected peace with inno- 
cence, plenty with industry, and safety 
with valour. The timid and selfish 
policy of the court of Ravenma might 
recall the Palatine legions for the pro- 
tection of Italy; the remains of tho 

^ Jerome, tom. 1. p. 03. See in the 1st voi. 
of the Historiaus of France, p. 777, 782, tlie 
proper extracts from the Carmen de Frovidenti& 
DivlnA, and Salvian. The anonymous poet was 
himself a capflve, wUh his bishop and fellow- 
citisens. 

*i The Pelagian doctrine, which was first 
agitated a.d. 405, was condemned, in the space 
of ten years, at Home and Carthage. St. 
Augustin fought and conquered : but the Greek 
church was favourable to his adversaries; and 
(what is singular enough) the people did not 
take any part i& a dispute which they could nut 
understand. 
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stationary troops might be uneq^l to 
the arduous task ; and the barbarian 
auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded 
licence of spoil to the benefits of a 
moderate and regular stipend. But the 
provinces of Gaul were filled with a 
numerous race of hardy and robust 
youth, who in the defence of their houses, 
their families, and their altars, if they 
had dared to die, would have deserved 
to vanquish. The knowledge of their 
native country would have enabled them 
to oppose continual and insuperable 
obstacles to the progress of an invader ; 
and the deficiency of the barbarians, in 
arms as well as in discipline, removed 
the only pretence which excuses the 
submission of a populous country to the 
inferior numbers of a veteran army. 
When France was invaded by Charles 
the Fifth, he inquired of a prisoner, 
how many days Paris might be distant 
from the frontier. “ Perhaps but 
they will be days of btattle.*’* Such was 
the gallant answer wliich checked the 
arrogance of that ambitious prince. 
The subjects of Honorius, and those of 
Francis 1., were animated by a very 
difierert spirit ; and in less than two 
years the divided troops of the savages 
of the Baltic, whose numbers were tliey 
fairly stated would appear contemp- 
tible, advanced without a combat to the 
foot of the Fyrenssan mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Hon- 

Eevoitoithe orius, the vigilance of 

Biitiahanay- Stilicho had successfully 
guarded the remote island of Britain 
from her incessant enemies of the ocean, 
the mountains, and the Irish coast.” 

1 See the Memoires de Guillaume du Bellay, 
L vi. In French, the original reproof la less 
obriouB, and more pointed, from the double 
sense of the wordigum^, which alike signifies, 
a day’s travel, or a battle. 

s Glaudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. U. 250). It is 
supposed that the Soots of Ireland invaded by 
sea the whole western coast of Britain : and 
some Blight oxedit may bo given even to 
KenniuB and the Irish traditions (Carte’s Hist, 
of England, voL i. p. 169). Whitaker's Genuine 
History of the Britons, p. 109. The sixty-six 
lives of St. Patrick, which were extant in the 
ninth century, must have contained as many 
thousand lies ; yet we may believe that in one 
of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was 
led away captive (Usher, Antiquit. Eccles. 
Biltann. p. 481, anp Tlllemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom*, xvi. p. 460 , 782, &c.). 


But those restless barbarians could not 
neglect the fair oppoidiunity of the 
Gothic war, when tite walls and stations 
of the province w^^re stripped of the 
Homan troops. If any of the legion- 
aries were«permitted to return from the 
Italian expedition, their faithful report 
of the court and character of Honorius 
must have tended to dissolve the bonds 
of allegiance, and to exasperate the 
seditious temper of the British army. 
The spirit of revolt, which had formerly 
disturbed the age of Gallienus, was re- 
vived by the capricious violence of the 
soldiers ; and the unfortunate perhaps 
the ambitious candidates, who were the 
objects of their choice, were the instru- 
ments and at length the victims of their 
passion. * Marcus was the first whom 
they placed on the throne, as the law- 
ful emperor of Britain and of the West. 
They violated, by the hasty murder of 
Marcus, the oath of fidelity which they 
had imposed on themselves ; and iheir 
disapprobation of his manners may seem 
to inscribe an honourable epitaph on his 
tomb. Gratian was the next whom 
they adorned with the diadem and the 
purple ; and at the end of four KionthS) 
Gratian experienced the fate of his pre- 
decessor. The memory of the great 
Constantine, whom the British legions 
had given to the church and to the 
empire, suggested the singular motive 
of their third choice. They discovered 
in the ranks a private „ , „ . 
soldier of the name of SSKowi^d 
Constantine, and their 
impetuous levity had al- 
ready seated him on the throne, before 
they perceived his incapacity to sustain 
the weight of that glorious appclLation.” 
Yet the authority of Constantine was 
less precarious, and his government was 
more successful than the transient reigns 
of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger 

1 The British usurpers are taken from Zosi- 
muB (1. vi. p. 871-875), Orosius (1. vli. c. 40, p. 
576, 677), OiympiodoruB (apud Photium, p. 180. 
181), the ecclesiastical historians, and the 
Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant ot 
Marcus. 

3 Com in Constantino ineon^taniiam . . . 
execrarentur (Sldonins Apollinatis, 1. v. epist. 
9, p. 189, edit, seound. Sirmond). yet Sidonius 
might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatise 
a prince who iiad disgraced his grandfather. 
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of •leaving his inactive troops in those 
camps, which had been twice polluted^ 
witi) blood and sedition, urged him to 
attempt the reductien of the Western 
provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force; •and after 
lie had reposed himself soma days, he 
sumin^nc^ the cities of Gaul, which 
had escaped the yoke of the barbarians, 
to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 

obeyed the summons without re- 
luctance. The neglect of the court of 
Kivemisf had absolved a deserted people 
from the duty of allegiance; their actual 
distress encouraged them to accept any 
circumstances of change without ap- 
prehension, and perhaps with some de- 
gree of hope ; and they might flatter 
themselves tliat the troops, the author- 
ity, and even the name of a Roman ein- 
jieror, who fixed his residence in Gaul, 
would protect the unhappy country 
from the rage of the barbarians. The 
first successes of Constantine against 
the detached parties of the Germans, 
were magnified by the voice of adula- 
tion into splendid and decisive victories, 
which the reunion and insolence of the 
enemy h^on reduced to their just value, 
liis negiftiations procured a short and 
])i‘ccari()us truce ; and if some tribes of 
the harbarij^s were engaged, by the 
liberality of*Iiis gifts aim promises, to 
umlertake the defence of the Rhine, 
these exi>ensive and uncertain treaties, 
instead of restoring the pristine vigour 
of the Gallic frontier, served only to 
disgrace the majesty of the prince, and 
to exhaust what yet remained of the 
treasures of the republic. Elated, how- 
e\er, with this imaginary triumph, the 
vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into 
the provinces of the South to tjneounter 
a more pressing and personal danger, 
Sarus the (»oth was ordered to lay the 
head of the rebel at the feet of the Em- 
peror Ilouorius ; and the forces of 
Britain and Italy were unworthily con- 
sumed in this domestic quarrel. After 
the loss of his two bravest generals, 
Justinian and Nevigastes, the former 
of whom was slain in the field of battle, 
the latter in a peaceful but treacherous 
interview, Constantine fortified himself 
within the walls of Vienna. The place 


was ineffectually attacked seven days ; 
and the Imperial army supported, in a 
precipitate retreat, the ignominy of 
purchasing a secure passage from the 
freebooters and outlaws of the Alps,* 
Those mountains how separated the 
dominions of two rival moiiarchs ; aiul 
the fortifications of the double frontier 
were guarded by the troops of the em- 
pire, whoso arms would have been 
more usefully employed to maintain 
the Roman limits against the barbarians 
of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Tyrenecs, the ain- 
bitiou of Constantine hc reduces 
might be justified by the spam, 
proximity of danger ; hut his throne 
was soon establislieil by the conquest, 
or rather suhinissiou of Spain, which 
yielded to the influence of regular and 
habitual subordination, and received 
the laws and magistrates of the Gallic 
prefecture. The only opposition which 
was made to the authority of Constan- 
tine proceeded, not so much from tlie 
powers of government or the spirit of 
the people, as from the private zeal and , 
interest of the family of Theodosius. 
Four brothers® had obtained, by the 
favour of their kinsman the deceased 
emperor, an honourable rank and ample 
possessions in their native country ; and 
the grateful youtlis resolved to risk 
those advantages in the service of his 
son. After an unsuccessful efl'oit to 
maintain their ground at the head of 
the stationary troops of Lusitania, they 
retired to their estates, where they 
armed and levied, at their own expense, 
a considerable boily of slaves and de- 
pendents, and boldly marched to oc- 
cupy the strong posts of the Pyrcnccaii 
mountains. ^J'liis domestic insurrection 
alarmed and p(;rplexed the sovereign of 
Gaul and Brihiin ; and he was compelled 
to negotiate with some troops of bar- 
barian auxiliaries, for the service of the 

1 Bagavdoi is the name which Eosimus applies 
to them, perhaps they deserved a less odioas 
character (see l>ubos. flist. Critique, tom. i. p. 
2(13, and this History, p. 238). We shall hear 
of them again. 

^ V'^erinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and 
I^agodius, who in modern courts would be 
styled princes of the blood, were not distin- 
guished by any rank or privileges above the rest 
of their fellow-subjects 

3 V 
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Spanish war. They were (listingulshcd 
by the title of Ilmoriansy' a name which 
might have reminded them of their 
fidelity to their lawful sovereign ; and 
if it should candidly be allowed that the 
ScMs were iiiiluenccd by any i^artial 
affection for a British prince, the JWoo?’.s 
and the Marcomanni could be tempted 
only by the profuse liberality of the 
usurper, who distributed among the 
barbarians the military and even civil 
honours of Spain. The nine bands of 
JlonoriajiSj which may be easily traced 
on the establishment of the Western 
empire, could not exceed tlie number of 
live thousand men ; yet this inconsider- 
able force was sufficient to terminate a 
war which had threatened the power 
and safety of Constantine. The rustic 
.army of the Theodosian family was sur- 
rounded and destroyed in the Byrences ; 
two of the brothers had the good fortune 
to escape by sea to Italy, or the East ; 
the other two, after an interval of sus- 
pense, were executed at Arles ; and if 
llonorius could remain insensible of the 
public disgrace, he might perhaps be 
affected l)y the personal misfortunes of 
his generous kinsmen. Such were the 
feeble arms wdiieh decided the pos 
session of the Western provinces of 
Europe from the wall of Antoninus to 
the columns of Hercules. The events 
of peace and war have undoubtedly 
been diminished by the narrow and im 
perfect viev/ of the historians of tin 
times, who ’were equally ignorant of 
the causes and of the effects of the 
most important revolutions. But the 
total decay of the national strength 
had annihilated even the last resource 
of a despotic government ; and the re- 
venue of exhausted provinces could no 
longer purchase the military service ot 
a discontented Mid pusillanimous people. 

The poet whose llattcry has ascribed 
to the Roman eagle the victories of 
Vollentiaand Verona, pursues ^he hasty 
retreat of .^aric, from the confines of 

1 These Honoriani or Honorinci, consisted of 
two bands of Scots, or Attacotti, two of Moors, 
two of Marcomanni, the Victores, tlie Ascarii, 
and the Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, sect, xxxviii. 
edit. Lab;. They were part of the sixiy-nve 
JujriHa Palatina, and are properly styled, iv Tn 
mi>X.n by Zosimus (1. vi. 374). 


Italy, with a hortid train of imaginary 
spectres, such as might 
hover over an army of bar- Aiaric and 
barians, which wa^’almost stuicho. 
exterminated by famine, and dis- 
iase. ' J n the course of this uiifortunato 
expedition, the king of the Goths must 
indeed have sustained a c6nsiderablo 
OSS ; and his harassed forces, reruired 
an interval of repose to recruit their 
numbers, and revive their confidence. 
Adversity had exorcised and displayed 
the genius of Aiaric ; and the fame of 
his valour invited to the GotHio stan- 
dard the bravest of the barliarian war- 
riors, who from the Euxiiic to the Rhine 
were agitated by the desire of rapine 
and conquest. He had deserved the 
esteem, and he soon accc’pted the friend- 
ship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the cm])eror of the East, 
Abiric concluded with the court of 
Ravenna a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance, by which be was declared master- 
general of the Roman armies through- 
out the ])rcfecture of Illyricum ; as it 
was claimed, according wO the true and 
ancient limits, by the minister of Ilon- 
orius.* TJie execution of ilio ainbitious 
design, wliicli was either stipuiated or 
implied in the articles of the treaty, 
ajipears to have been suspended by tlie 
formidable irruption of *}J.adagaisus ; 
and the neutrality of the Gothics king 
may ptsrhajis be compared to the in- 
difference of Caesar, wdio in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, refused cither to 
assist or to oppose the enemy of the 
republic. After the defeat of the Van- 
dius, Stilicho resumed his pretensions 
to the provinces of the East, appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration 
of justice and of the finances, and de- 
clared Iiis*impatience to lead to the gates 
of Constantinople, the luiiteil armies of 
the Romans and of the CJoths. The p ru - 
dence, however, of Stilicho, hisavcrsiVm 
to civil war, and his perfect knowledge 

1 Comitatur euntem 

Pallor, et atra fames ; et saucia lividus ora 
Luctus ; et inferno ntridentes agniine muiiA 
Claudian in vi. Cons. llun. 321, &:c. 
2 These dark transactions are investiRated 
by tne Count de Buat (Hist, des J^euples de 
i'i'lurope, tom. vii. c. iii-viii. p. 00-200), whose 
laborious accuracy may sometimes fatigue a 
superfle* < reader. 
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of the weakness of the State, may coun- 
tehaiico the suspicion, that domesti^ 
peace, rather than foreign couipieat, 
was the object of his policy ; and that 
his principal csire \fas io employ tlie 
forces of Alaric at a distance from Itjilj". 
This design could* not long <fecapo the 
peiietratioA of the Gothic king, who 
eon tinned to hold a doubtful, and per- 
haps a treacherous, correspondence witli 
the rival courts, who protracted, like 
a dfhsatisficd mercenary, his languid 
operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and 
who soon returned to claim the ex- 
travagant reward of his ineffectual 
services. Erom Ids camp near Emona,* 
on t he confines of Italy, he transmitteil 
to the emperor of the West a long ft,c- 
oount of promises, of expenses, and of 
demands, called for imuK'diate satis- 
faclioii, and clearly intimato<l the con- 
sequences of a refusal. Vet if his con- 
duct was hostile, Ids language was 
decent and dutiful, lie humbly pro- 
fessed himself the friend of Stilicho, 
and the soldier of lloiiorius, olfcrcd his 
person and his troops to march without 
delay against the usurper of Gaul; and 
solicited, as a ijcrmancnt retreat for tlic 
Gothic iiatioa, the possession of some 
vacant p^vinco of the Western empire. 

The political and secret transactions 

Debates of the* of two statesmen, w*ho 

Kuman senate, laboured to deceive ca«’li 
other and the "world, must fur ever have 
been couccaleil in the impciietr.ible 
darkness of the Cabinet, if tlie debates 
of a popular assembly had not thrown 
some rays of light on the correspond- 
enco of Alaric and JStiliclio. The 
necessity of finding some artificial sup- 
port for a government, which from a 
principle, not of moderation but of 
weakness, was red u ceil to negotiate 
with its ow'ii subjects,* bad insensibly 
revived the autJiority of the Homan 
senate ; and the minister of Honorius 
respectfully consulted the legislative 
council of the republic. Stilicho as- 

1 See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 334, 335. He inter- 
runts his scanty narrative to relate the fable of 
i£mona,audof the sliip Argo, which w’as drawn 
over! and from that place to the Hadrlatic. Sozo- 
men (1. viii. c. 25, 1, ix. c. 4) and Socrates (1. vii. 
c. 10) cast a pale and doubtful light ; and Orosius 
j(!. vix. c S3, p. 571) is abominably partial. 


sembled the senate in the palace of tlie 
CsBsars ; represented, in a studied ora- 
tion, the actual state of ailairs ; pro- 
posed the demands of the Gothic king, 
and submitted to their consideration 
the choice of peace or war. The 
senators, as if they had been suddenly 
.awakened from a dream of four hundred 
years, appeared on this important oc- 
casion to be inspired by the courage, 
rather than by the wisdom, of their pre- 
decessors. 'J'hey loudly declared, in 
regular speeches, or in tumultuary ac- 
clamations, that it was unworthy of 
the majesty of Romo to purchase a pre- 
carious and disgraceful truce from a 
barbarian king ; and th.at in the judg- 
ment of a imagnanimous people, the 
cliJince of ruin was alvvays preferable 
to tho ccrt.aintj'^ of dishonour. The 
minister, whose paviliu intentions W'cro 
seconded only by tho voices of a few 
servile and venal followers, attempted 
to allay tho general feimcnt by jiu 
apology for his own conduct, and even 
for the demands of the (Gothic prince. 
“ The payment of a subsidy, which had 
excited tho iudignatioii of the Romans, 
ouglit not (such was the language of 
Stilicho) to be considered in tho odious 
light, either of a tribute, or of a ransom, 
extorted by tho menaces of a barbarian 
enemy. Alaric had faithfully assorted 
the just pretensions of tho republic to 
the provinces which were usurped by 
tho Greeks of Constantinople : ^ ho 
modestly required the fair and stipu- 
Lated recompense of his services; and 
if ho had desisted from the prosecution 
of his enterprise, he had obeyed in his 
retreat tho peremptory, though private, 
letters of the emperor himself. These 
contradictory orders (ho w^ould not dis- 
semble tho errors of his own family) 
had been procured by Uho intercession 
of Serena. Tho tender piety of his wife 
had been too deeply ail'cctcd by tho 
discord of tho royal brothers, tho sons 
of her adopted father ; and the senti- 
ments of nature had too easily pre- 
vailod over the stem dictates of tho 
public welfare.” These ostensible 
reasons, w'hich faintly disguise' the ob- 
scure intrigues of the palace of Rayeima, 
were supported by the authority of 
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Btilicho ; and obtained, after a warm de- 
bate, the reluctant approbation of the 
senate. The tumult of virtue and free- 
dom subsided ; and the sum of four thous- 
and pounds of gold was granted, under 
the name of a subsidy, to secure the 
peace of Italy, and to conciliate the friend- 
ship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius 
alone, one of the most illustrious mem- 
bers of the assembly, still persisted in his 
dissent, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“This is not a treaty of peace, but of ser- 
vitude ; ” * and escaped the danger of such 
bold opposition by immediately retiring 
to the sanctuary of a Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew to- 
intrigneBoftiie wards its end; and the 
palace. proud minister might per- 
ceive the symptoms of his approaching 
disgrace. The generous boldness of 
Lampadius had been applauded ; and 
the senate, so patiently resigned to a 
long servitude, rejected with disdain 
the offer of invidious and imaginary 
freedom. The troops, who still assumed 
the name and prerogatives of the lioman 
legions, W'ere exasperated by the jiartial 
afl'ection of Stilicho for the barbarians : 
and the people imputed to the mis- 
chievous policy of the minister the pub- 
lic misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of their own degeneracy. 
Yet Stilicho might have continued to 
brave the clamours of the people, and 
even of the soldiers, if he could have 
maintained his dominion over the feeble 
mind of his pupil But the respectful 
attachment of Honorius was converted 
into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The 
crafty Olympius,^ who concealed his 
vices under the mask of Christian piety, 
had secretly undennined the benefactor 
by whose favour he was promoted to 
1 ZosiznuB, 1. pu 338, 339. He repeats the 
words of Lampaalus, as they were spoke in 
Latin, “ Non est ista pax, sed pactio servi- 
tutis,"* and then translates them into Greek 
for the benefit of h!s readers. 

s He came fxpm the coast of the Euzine, and 
exercised a splendid oiiioe,ka^<r^5f Ji arfotnUs 
•V vaHt Hisactions justify 

bis character, which Zosimus (1. v. p. 340) ex- 
poses with visible satisfaction. Augustin re- 
vered the piety of Olympius, whom he stylos a 
true son of the church QSaronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A.T). 408, No. 19, &c., Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xiii. p. 467, 4G8). But these praises, which 
* From Cicero*! Xllth Philippic, c. 14.--M. 


the honourable offices of the Imperial 
palace. Olympius revealed to the un- 
suspecting empero,**, who had attained 
the twenty-fiftli year of his age, that be 
was without weight or authority in his 
own government ; and artfully alarmed 
his timid and indolent disposition by a 
lively picture of the designs of Stilicho, 
who already meditated the* death of 
his sovereign, with the ambitious hope 
of placing the diadem on the head of his 
son Eucherius. The emperor was insti- 
gated by his new favourite to assume 
tlie tone of independent dignity ; and 
the minister was astonished to find that 
secret resolutions were formed in the 
court and council, which were re- 
pugnant to his interest or to his inten- 
tions. Instead of residing in the palace 
of Home, Honorius declared that it was 
his pleasure to return to the secure 
fortress of Ravenna. On the first in- 
telligence of the death of his brother, 
Arciulius, he prepared to visit Con- 
stantinople, and to regulate, with the 
authority of a guardian, the provinces 
of the infant Theodosius.* The repre- 
sentation of the difficulty and expense 
of such a distant expeejition, , checked 
this strange and sudden saliy^of active 
diligence ; but the dangerous project of 
showing the emperor to the camp of 
Paiia, which was competed of the 
Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, 
and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained 
fixed and unalterable. The minister 
was pressed by the advice of his con- 
fidant dustiniau, a Roman advocate of 
a lively and penetrating genius, to op- 
pose a journey so prejudicial to his re- 
utation and safety. His strenuous, 
ut ineffectual efforts confirmed the 
triumph qf Olympius ; and the prudent 
lawyer withdrew himself from the im- 
pending ruin of nis patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through 
Bologna, a mutiny of the guards was 
excited and appeased by the secret 
policy of Stilicho, who announced his 

the African lalnt so unworthily bestows, might 
proceed as well from ignorance as from adulation. 

J Zosimus, 1. V. p. 338, 339. Sozoraen, 1. ix. 
c. 4. Stilicho offered to undertake the journey 
to Constantinople, that he might divert llon- 
oriuB from the vain attempt. The Eastern 
empire would not have obeyed and could not 
have been conriuered. 
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instructions to decimate the guilty, and. 

Disgrace and ascribcA to liis own iutcr- 
deathof cession.the merit of 
stiiicho. After this 

tumult, Honorius embraced fof the last 
time the n^inister whom he now con- 
sidered as a tyrant, and proceeded on 
his wajr toTthe camp of Pavia, where he 
was received by the loyal acclamations 
of tlK troops M'ho were assembled for 
the service of the Gallic war. On the 
moriuugsof the fourth day, he pro- 
nounced, as he had been taught, a mili- 
tary oration in the presence of the 
soldiers, whom the charitable visits 
and artful discourses of Olympias had 
prepared to execute a dark and bloody 
conspiracy. At the first signal they 
massacred tlie friends of Stilicho, the 
most illustrious otiicci'S of the empire, 
two Praetorian prefects of Gaul and of 
Italy, two mastcrs-gencral of the cavalry 
an<l infantry, the master of the offices, 
tile queslor, the treasurer, and the 
count of the domestics. Many lives 
were lost, many houses were plundered ; 
the furious sedition continued to rage 
till the dose of the evening ; and the 
tremblin;i^mperor, who was seen in the 
streets of Pavia without his robes or 
diadem, yielded to the persuasions of 
his favourit#; condemned the memory 
of the slain, ai-^d solemnly approved the 
innocence and fidelity of their assassins. 
The intelligence of the massacre of Pavia 
filled the mind of IStilicho with just and 
gloomy apprehensions ; and he instantly 
summoned, in the camp of Bologna, a 
council of the confederate leaders, who 
were attached to his service and would 
be involved in his ruin. The im- 
petuous voice of the asscmbjy called 
aloud for arms, and jor revenge, to 
march without a moment’s delay under 
the banners of a hero whom they had so 
often followed to victory ; to surprise, 
to oppress, to extirpate the guilty 
Olympias and his degenerate Koinans ; 
and perhaps to fix the diadem on the 
head of their injured general. Instead 
of executing a resolution which might 
have been justified by success, Stilicho 
hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. 
He was still ignorant of the fate of the 
the emperor ; he distrusted the fidelity 


of his own partv; and he viewed with 
horror the fatal consequences of arm 
ing a crowd of licentious barbarians 
against the soldiers and people of Italy. 
The confederates, impatient of his 
timorous and doubtful delay, hastily re- 
tired with fear and indignation. At 
the hour of midnight, Sarus, a Gothic 
warrior, renowned among the barbarians 
themselves for his strength and valour, 
suddenly invaded the camp of his bene- 
factor, plundered the baggage, cut in 
i)iec<5S the faithful Huns who guarded 
his person, and penetrated to the tent 
where the minister, pensive and sleep- 
less, meditated on tho dangers of his 
situation. Stilicho escaped with diffi- 
culty from the sword of the Goths ; and 
after issuing a last and generous admoni- 
tion to the cities of Italy to shut their 
gates against the barbarians, his con- 
fidence or his despair urged him to thri^w 
himself into Kavenna, w'hich was al- 
ready in tho absolute possession of his 
enemies. Olympius, who liad assumed 
the dominion of Honorius, was speedily 
informed that his rival hud embraced, 
as a suppliant, the altar of tho Chris- 
tian church. Tho base and cruel dis- 
position of the hypocrite was incapable 
of pity or remorse ; but he piously 
afl'ected to elude, rather than to violate, 
tho privilege of the sanctuary. Count 
Heraclion, with a troop of soldiers, ap- 
peared at the dawn of day before the 
gates of tho church of Kavenna. The 
bishop was satisfied, by a solemn oath, 
that the Imperial mandate only directed 
them to secure tho person of Stilicho ; but 
as soon as tho unfortunate minister had 
been tempted beyond the holy threshold, 
he produced the warrant for his instant 
execution. Stilicho simported, with 
calm resignation, the injurious names of 
traitor and parricide ; repressed the un- 
seasonable zeal of his followers, who were 
ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue ; 
and with a firmness not unworthy of the 
last of the Roman generals, submitted 
his neck to the sword of Heraclian,* 


p. 177), Oroaius (1. vU. c. 38, p. 671, 672), Sojso- 
men (1. is. c. 4.), and Philoatorgius (1. xi. e. 3. i 
xiL c. 2), afford supplemental hints. 
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j'hc servile crowd of tlic i)aL‘ico, who 

His memory li^d SO loilg jldorctl the 

persecuted, fortune of Stilicho, af- 
fected to insult his fall ; and the most 
distant eormcetion wdth the master- 
general of the West, which had so lately 
heeu a title to wealth and honours^ 
was studiously denied and rigorously 
punished. His family, unitctl by a 
triple alliance with the family of Theo- 
dosius, might envy the condition of the 
meanest peasant. The flight of his son 
ICueherius w'as intercepted ; and the 
death of that innocent youth soon fol- 
lowed tlic divorce of Thcrmantia, who 
filled tlic place of her sister Maria ; and 
who, like Maria, had remained a virgin 
ill the Imperial bed.* The friends of 
8tiiicho wlio had escaped the massacre 
of Pavia, were persecuted by the im- 
placable revenge of Olympius ; and the 
most exquisite cruelty was employed to 
extort the confession of a treasonable 
and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died 
in silence ; their iirmness justided the 
choice,*' Jind fierhaps absolved the inno- 
cence of their patron ; and the despotic 
])ow'cr which could take his life witliout 
a trial, and stigmatise his memory with- 
out a proof, has no jurisdiction over the 
impariial siillragc of posterity. 3 The 
Bcrviccs of 8tilicho are great and mani- 
fest ; Ills crimes, as they arc vaguely 
stated in the language of flattery and 
hatred, arc obscure, at least, and im- 
probable. About four months after his 
death, an edict w^as published in the 
name of Uonorius, to restore the free 
communication of the two empires, 
which had been so long intciTuptcd by 
the public enemy. ^ The minister whose 

1 Zosimus, 1. V. p. 1'lie marriage of a 
Cbriatian with two sisterB, bcandalisoB Tiilc- 
mont (Hist, ties Empereurs, tom. v. p. 557); 
who expects, in vain, that Pope Innocent I. 
should have done something in the way either 
of censure or of dispensation. 

Two of his i^iends are honourably mentioned 
(ZosimuB, 1. V. p. 34ti) : Peter, chief of the school 
of notaries, and the great chamberlain Peuterius. 
i:}tilicho had secured the bed-cliamber ; and it is 
surprising, that under a feeble prince tbe bed- 
I'iiamber was not able to secure him. 

OrosiuB (1. vii. c. 88. p. 571, 572) seems to 
copy the falbe and furious manifestos, which 
vero (lisperHed tiirough the provinces by the 
new administration. 

4 Hee the Theodosian code, l.MI. tit. xvi. leg. 
1. 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 22. Siilicho is brand^ 


rfaineaiid foi timc depended on tlic pros- 
perity of the 8tat#3, was accused of be- 
traying Italy to t^ie barbarians ; whom 
he repeatedly vanquished at rollentia, 
at Veroqa, and before the walls of 
Florence. His pretended , design of 
placing the diadem on the head of his 
son Eucherius, could not havd bcfln con- 
ducted without preparations or accom- 
plices ; and the ambitious father vijuld 
not surely have left the future emperor 
till the twentieth year of his. age, in 
the humble station of tribune of the 
notaries. Even the religion of Stilicho 
was arraigned by the malice of his rival. 
The seasonable and almost miraculous 
deliverance was devoutly celebrated by 
the applause of tlie clergy, who asserted 
tliat the restoration of idols, ami the 
persecution of the church, would have 
been the first measure of the reign of 
Eucherius. The son of Stilicho, how- 
ever, was educated in the bosom of 
Christianity whioli his father had uni- 
formly professed, and zealously sup- 
ported.** Serena had borrowed her 
inaguiflccnt necklace from the statue of 
Vesta;* and the ]*agans exccri.tcd the 
memory of the sacrilegious myiister, by 
whose order the Sybillino books, tho 
oracles of Rome, had been committed to 
the flames. 3 The pride ttiid power of 

with the name of jtrmlo puHicuSf wlio employed 
his wealth, ad omnem diUmdain^ inqiiieluiidam- 
qne barhariem. 

1 Augustin hirosulf is satisfled with the 
effectual laws, which Stiliclio had enacted 
against heretics and idolatcni, and which are 
still extant in the ('ode. lie only api .ius to 
Olympius for their confirmation (liaronius, 
Anna!. Eccles. a.d. 408, No 10). 

^ Zosimus, 1. V. p. 351. We niay observe the 
bad taste of the age, in dressing tlielr statues 
with sucli tfWkward finei^. 

3 See Kutilius NumatianusCrtinerar. 1. ii. 41- 
CO), to whom religious enthusiasm ban dictated 
some elegant and forcible lineH. Stilicho like- 
wise stripped the gold plates from the doors of 
the capitoi, and read a prophetic sentence which 
was engraven under them (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 352). 
lliese are foolish stories : yet the charge of im- 

* Hence, perhaps, the accusation of treachery 
is countenanced by llutilius 
Quo magis est facinus dixi Stllicbonis iuiqunm 

Proditor orcani quod fult imperii. 

Ilomano generi dum nititur esse superstes, 

Grudelis summis miscuit ima furor. 

Dumqno timet, quiquid se fecerat ipse timeiii 

Immisit Latin barbara tola neci. 

Itutil. Jtiii. ii. 41.--M. 
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Stilicho constituted his real guilt. An 
honourable reluctance to shed the blooTl 
of lus countrymen, appeaj’s to have 
contributed to the *81100688 of his un- 
worthy riv£^ ; and it is the last humilia- 
tion of the character of lioiforius, that 
posterity •lias not condesconded to ro- 
proaeh liim with his base ingratitude to 
the guardian of his youth and the sup- 
port of his empire. 

Among tile train of dependents, 
The^oet whose Wealth and dignity 

cittudian. attracted the notice of 

their own times, our curiosity is excited 
by the celebrated name of the poet 
Claudian, who enjoyed tlie favour of 
Stiliciio, and was overwhelmed in«the 
ruin of liis patron. The titular odices 
of tribune and notary fixed his rank in 
the Imperial court ; he was indebted 
to the powerful intercession of Serena 
for his marriage with a very rich heiress 
of the province of Africa ; * and the 
statue of Claudian, erected in the 
forum of Trajan, was a monument of 
the taste and liberality of the Itoman 
senate.® After the praises of Stilicho 
became offensive and criminal, Claudian 
was exposed to the enmity of a power- 
ful and*unforgiving courtier, whom ho 
had provoked by the insolence of wit. 
ILo had conpared, in a lively epigram, 
the opposite characters of two l*ra'tor- 
iau piefects of Italy ; he contrasts the 

jwctjy adds weight and credit to the praise, which 
Zosimus reluctautly bestows, of his virtues.* 

^ At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest com- 
parison !) lUl the parts of animated nature 
contributed their various gifts ; and the gods 
themselves enriched their favourite. Claudian 
ha<l neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, nor 
olives. UiB wealthy bride was heiress to them 
all. But he carried to Africa a recommenda- 
tory letter from Serena, his Jpno, and was 
made happy (Epist. ii. ad Serenani). 

^ Claudian feels the hdnour like a man who 
deserved it (in prsefat. Bell. Get.). The original 
Inscription, on marble, was found at Borne, in 
the fifteenth century, in the house of Pompon- 
ius Leetus. I'he statue of a poet, far superior 
to Claudian, should have been erected, during 
his lifetime, by the men of letters, his country- 
men, and contemporaries. It was a noble design. 

* One particular in the extorted praise of 
Zosimus, deserved the notice of the historian, 
as strongly opposed to the former imputations 
of Zosimus himself, and indicative of the 
corrupt practices of a declining age. ** He had 
never bartered promotion in the army for 
bribes, nor peculated in the supplies of pro- 
visions for the army ” (1. v. c. xxxiv.>- M. 


innocent repose of a philosopher, who 
sometimes resigned the hoiirs of busi- 
ness to slumber, perhaps to study, with 
tlio interested diligence of a rapacious 
minister, indefatigable in the pursuit 
of unjust, or sacrilegious gain. ' ' How 
happy,” continues Claudian, how 
hapi^y might it be for the people of 
Italy, if Malliiis could be constantly 
awake, and if Hadrian would always 
sleep ! ” * The repose of Mallius was not 
ilisturbed by tl)is friendly and gentle 
admonition ; but the cruel vigilance of 
Hadrian watched the opportunity of 
revenge, and easily obtained from the 
enemies of Stilicho the trilling sacrifice 
of an obnoxious poet. The poet con- 
cealed himself, however, during the 
tumult of the revolution ; and, con- 
sulting the dictates of prudence rather 
than of honour, ho addressed, in the 
form of an epistle, a suppliant and 
humble rcc.antatlon to the offended 
prefect. He deplores, in mournful 
strains, the fatal indiscretion into which 
he liad been hurried by passion and 
folly ; Bu omits to the imitation of his 
adversary, the generous examples of 
the clOiiiency of gods, of heroes, and of 
lions ; and expresses his hope that the 
magnanimity of Hadrian will not 
trample on a defenceless and con- 
temptible foe, already humbled by 
disgrace and poverty ; and deeply 
wounded by the exile, the tortures, and 
the death of his dearest friends.® 
^ See Epigram XXX. 

Mallius indulget somno noctesque diesque : 

Insomnis fhirius sacra, profana, rapit. 

Omnibus, hoc, Italtu gentes, exixiscite votis ; 

Mallius lit vigilet, dormiat ul Pliarius. 
Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See 
bis public life in Godefroy, Cod. Theodoit tom. 
vi. p. 304. Mallius did not always sleep. He 
composed some elegant diSLlogues on the Greek 
systems of natural philosophy (Claud, in Mall. 
Theodor. Cons. 61-112). 

See Claudian’s first Epistle. Yet, in some 

g laces, an air of irony and indignatiun betrays 
is secret reluctance.* s 

M. Beuguot has pointed out one remarkable 
characteristic of (Maudian's poetrj , and of the 
times — his extraordina»'y religious indilferenee. 
Here is a poet writing at the actual crisis of 
the complete triumph of the new religion, the 
visible extinction of tlie old : if we may so 
speak, a strictly historical poet, whose works 
excepting his Mythological iioem on the rape 
of Proserpine, are confined to temporary sub- 
jects, and to the politics of his own svciitful 
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W’Jiatever might be the success of his 
prayer, or the accidents of his future 
life, the period of a few years levelled 
in the grave the minister and the poet : 
but the name of Hadrian is almost 
sunk in oblivion, while Glaudian is 
read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained, or acquired, the 
k?iowledge of the Latin language. If 
we fairly baiance his merits and his 
defects, we shall acknowledge that 
Glaudian does not either satisfy, or 
silence, our njason. It would not bo 
easy to produce a passage that deserves 
the epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to 
select j)* verso that melts the heart, or 
enlarges the imagination. VVe should 

day ; yet, excepting in one or two small and 
indifferent pieces, manifestly written by a 
(Christian, and interpolated among his poems, 
ll)ere is no allusion whatever to the great 
religious strife. No one would know the ex- 
istence of Christianity at that period of the 
world, by reading the works of Glaudian. Ilia 
panetryric and Ids satire jireserve the same re- 
li;;ious im]tartiality ; award their most lavish 
praise or their bitterest invective on C'hristian 
or I*ngan : he insults the fall of Eugenius, and 
glories in the victories of Theodosius. Under 
the child, and iionorius never became more 
than a child, (yhristianity continued to infi^'t 
wounds more and more deadly on expiring 
J’aganisin. Are the gods of Olympus agitated 
with apprehension at the birth of this new 
enemy? They are introduced as rejoicing at 
Ids appearance, and promising long years of 
glory. The whole prophetic choir of raganism, 
all the oracles throughout the world, are 
summoned to predict the felicity of his reign. 
11 is birth is compared to that of Apollo, but 
the narrow limits of an island must not con- 
iine the new deity — 

. . . Non littora nostro 
iiiufficerent angusta JDeo. 

Augury and divination, the shrines of Ammon 
and of Delphi, the Persian Magi, and the 
Etruscan seers, the Chaldean astrologers, the 
Sibyl herself, are described as still discharging 
their prophetic functions, and celebrating the 
natal day of this Christian prince. They arc 
noble lines, as well (is curious illustrations of 
the times : 

C^uiB tunc documents futuri ? 

Qua) voces avium? quanti per inane volatus? 
Quia vatum discursus erat ? Tibi corniger Am- 
mon, • 

Et dudum tacit! nipdre silentia Delphi. 

Te PersiB cecinSre Magi, te scusit Ktruscus 
Augur, et inspectis Babylonius horruit astris ; 
Chaldsei stupudre senes, Cnmanaciue rursus 
Intonuit rapes, rabidaa delubra Sibylla;. 

Claud, iv. Cons. lion. 141. 
From the Quarterly Bevlew of Beugnot, Hist, 
de la Destruction du Faganisme en Occident, 
Q. B. V. &?ii. p. G1.->M. 


vainly seek, in the poems of Glaudian, 
tjjo happy invention and artificial con- 
duct of an interei^ting fable, or tlie 
just and lively representation of the 
characters and situations of real life. 
For the service of his patron, he 
published 'occasional panegyrics and 
invectives, and the dosigii of these 
slavish compositions encouragedo his 
propensity to exceed the limits of 
truth and nature. These imperfec- 
tions, however, are compensated in 
some degree by the poetical virjbues of 
Glaudian. He was endowed with the 
rare and precious talent of raising the 
meanest, of adorning the most barren, 
and of diversifying the most similar 
topits: his colouring, more especially 
in descriptive poetry, is soft and splen- 
did ; and be seldom fails to display, 
and even to abuse, the advantages of a 
cultivated understanding, a copious 
fancy, an easy and sometimes forcible 
expression, and a perpetual fiow of har- 
monious versification. To these oom- 
mendations, independent of any acci- 
dents of time and place, we must add the 
peculiar merit which Glaudian derived 
from the unfavourable circuniSi.tances 
of his birth. In the docliiie of arts, 
and of empire, a native of Kgy^t, ‘ wdio 
had received the education of a Greek, 
assumed, in a mature age, tie familiar 
use and absolute command of the 
Latin language ; soared above tlie 
heads of his feeble contemporaries ; 
and placed himself, after an interval of 
three hundred years, among the poets 
of ancient Kome.^ 

1 National vanity has made him a Florentine, 
or a Spaniard. Jtut the first Epistle of Olaudian 
jiroves him a native of Alexandria (Kabricius, 
Libliot. Latin, tom. iii. p. 191-202, edit. Ernest). 

His first Leatin verses were composed during 
the consulship pi Pro^inus, a.d. 395. 
lloinanns bibiinus primum, te consule, fontes, 

Et LatiiB cessit Giaia 'J'halia togw. 

Besides some Creek epigrams, which are still 
extant, the Latin poet had cumpused, in Greek, 
the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Borytus, 
Nice, &c. It is more easy to supply the loss of 
good poetry, than of authentic history. 

3 titrada (Pi-oluslon v. vi.) allows him to 
contend with the live heroic poets, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron 
is the accomplished courtier Balthazar Castig- 
lione. His admirers are numerous and pas- 
sionate. Yet the rigid critics reproach the 
exotic weeds, or flowers, which spring too luxu- 
riantly in his Latian soiL 
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• CHAPTER XXXI. 

1NT4.SI0N OF ITALY BY ALAr!c— -MANNKHS OP THE ROMAN* SENATE AND PEOPLE 
— RorfE IS THRICE BUSIEGED, AND AT LENGTH PILLAGED, BY THE GOTHS - 
IftEAWI OF ALARKJ— THE GOTHS EVACUATE ITALY — FALL OF CONSTANTINE — 
GAUL AND SPAIN ARE OCCUPIED BY THE BARBARIANS — INDEPENDENCE OF 
.BRITAIN. 


The inqipacity of a weak and distracted 
Weai»ie««ofthe goveniiiieiit may often 
court of aasuiiio the appearance, 
Ravenna, piodiice tlic etlects of 

a treasonable coiTespoiidence with the 
nblic enemy. If Alaric himself Had 
een introduced into the council of 
Ravenna, ho would probably have ad- 
vised tile same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of 
lloiioruis,* The king of the Goths 
would have conspired, perhaps with 
some reluctance, to destroy the formid- 
able adversary, by whose arms, in Italy 
as well as in Greece, he had been twice 
overthrown. Their active and disin- 
terested hatre<l laboriously accom- 
plished the disgrace and ruin of the 
great Sfilicho. The valour of 8arus, 
Ins fame in arms, and his personal or 
hereditary influence over the confeder- 
ate barbarians, could recommend him 
only to the friendsof their country, who 
despised orMetested the worthless char- 
acters of Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigi- 
lantiuB. By the pressing instances of 
the new favourites, these generals, un- 
worthy as they liad shown themselves 
of the name of soldiers,® were promoted 
to the command of the cavalry, of the 
infantry, and of the domestic troops. 
The Gothic prince would have sub- 
scribed with pleasure the edict which 
the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to 
the simple and devout emperor. Hon- 
orius excluded all persons who were 
adverse to the Catholic church from 
holding any office in the state ; obstin- 

* 'Jhe series of events, from the deatli of 
Stilicho to the arrival of Alaric before Home, 
can only be found in Zosimus, 1. v. p. 347 
‘i The expression of Zosimus is strong and 
lively, >t»T»^po¥tnrt¥ nrois 

sufficient to excite the contempt ot 

the enemy. 


atcly rejected the service of all those 
who dissented from his religion; and 
rashly disqualified many of his bravest 
and most skilful officers, who adhered 
to the l*agan worship, or who had im ’ 
bibed the opinions of Arianism.* These 
measures, so advantageous to an enemy, 
Alaric would have approved, and might 
perhaps have suggested ; but it may 
seem doubtful wYiether the barbarian 
would have promoted his interest at 
the expense of the inhuman and absurd 
cruelty which was pcri)etratcd by the 
direction, or at least with the conniv- 
ance, of the Imperial ministers. The 
foreign auxiliaries who liad been at- 
tached to tiie person of Stilicho, la- 
mented his death ; but the desire of 
revenge was cheeked by a natural ap- 
prehension for the safety of their wives 
and children, who were detained as 
hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 
where they had likewise deposited their 
mostvaluable effects. At tlie samchour, 
and as if by a common signal, the cities 
of Italy were polluted by the samehorrid 
scenes of universal massacre and pillage, 
which involved in promiscuous destruc- 
tion the families and fortunes of the 
barbarians. Exasperated by such an 
injury, which migiit have awakened 
the tamest and most servile spirit, they 
cast a look of indignatilon and hope to 
wards the camp of Alaric, and unani 
mously swore to pursue, with just and 
implacable war, the perfidious nation, 
that had so basely violated the laws of 
hospitality. By the imprudent con- 
1 Eos qui i-atbolicjw sects? sunt inimici, intra 
palatiuin militare prohibemus. JSuUus nobis 
Bit aliqua ratioiio conjuiictus, n^uianobls fltle et 
religionu discoidat. (.'od. Tlieodos. 1. xvi. tit. v. 
leg 42. and Godefroy'ft (Commentary, tom. vi. p. 
104.' This law was applied in the utmost latl* 
tude, and rigorously executed. Zosimus, 1. % 
p. 304. 
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ildLt of the ministera of lloiiorius, the 
republic lost the assistance, and de- 
served the enmity, of thirty tliousaiid of 
her bravest soldiers ; and the weight of 
that formidable army, which alone 
might have determined the event of the 
war, was transferred from the scale of 
the iiomans into tlnit of the Gotha. 

In the arts of negotiation as well as 
Aiaric marcbev those of War, the Gothic 

to Rome. king inaiiitaiiiod his su- 
perior ascendant over an enemy, whose 
seeming changes proceeded Iroin the 
total want of counsel and design. From 
his camp, on the conhiics of Italy, 
Aiaric attentively observed the revolu- 
tions of the palace, watched the pro- 
gress of faction and discontent, dis- 
guised the hostile aspect of a barbarian 
invader, and assumed the more ]->opular 
appearance of the friend and ally of the 
great Stilicho, to whose virtues, when 
they were no longer formidable, he 
could pay a just tribute of sincere praise 
and regret. The pressing invitation of 
the malcontents, who urged tlie king 
of the Goths to invade Italy, was en- 
forced by a lively sense of his personal 
injuries ; and he iniglit speciously com- 
plain that the Imperial ministers still 
delayed and eluded the payment of the 
four thousand pounds of gold, which 
had been granted by the Roman senate, 
pither to reward his services, or to ap- 
pease his fury. Ilis decent firmness 
was supported by an artful moderation, 
which contributed to the success of his 
'"esigns. He required a fair and reason- 
aOle satisfaction ; but he gave the 
strongest assurances, that as soon as he 
had ODtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the faith of 
the Romans, unless /h'tius and Jason, 
the sons of two*' great ollicers of state, 
were sent as hostages to his camp ; but 
he offered to deliver, in exchange, 
several of the noblest youths of the 
Gothic nation*. rt.'he modesty of Aiaric 
was interpreted by the ministers of 
Ravenna as a sure evidence of his 
weakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate a treaty, or to as- 
semble an army ; and with a rash con- 
tideuce, derived only from their ignor- 
ance of the extreme danger, irretriev- 


!^)ly wasted the decisive moments of 
peace and war. 'Vyhile they expected, 
in sullen silence, that the barbarians 
should evacuate th*e confines of Italy, 
Aiaric, with hold and rapid marches, 
passed the* Alps and the Po, hastily 
pillaged the cities of Aquileia* Altinum, 
Concordia, and Cremona, which yiilded 
to his arms, increased his forces by the 
accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries, 
and Muthout meeting a single enemy in 
the held, advanced as far as the ,edge of 
tlie moniss which protected the im- 
pregnable residence of the emperor of 
the West. Instead of attempting the 
hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent 
leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, 
stretched his ravages along the scacoast 
of the Hadriatic, and meditated the 
conquest of the ancient mistress of the 
world. An Italian hennit, whose zeal 
and sanctity were respected by the bar- 
barians themselves, encountered the 
victorious monarch, and boldly de- 
nounced the indignation of heaven 
against the oppressors of the earth ; but 
the saint himself was confounded by 
the solemn asseveration of Alarjc, that 
he felt a secret and preternatural im- 
pulse, which directeci and e\^cn com- 
pelled bis march to the gates of Rome, 
lie felt that his genius amkhis fortune 
were equal to the most arduous enter- 
prises ; and the enthusiasm wiiicii he 
communicated to the Goths insensibly 
removed the popular, and almost super- 
stitious, reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Romiin name. Ills 
troops, animated by tlie hopes of spoil, 
followed the course of the Flaminian 
way, occupied tlie unguarded passes of 
the Apemune,* descended into the rich 
plains of Umbria ; and as they lay eu- 
cainpe<l on the banks of the Clitumnus, 
might wantonly slaughter and devour 
the milk-white oxen, which had been 
so long reserveil for the use of Roman 

1 Addison (see his works, vol. ii. p. 54, edit. 
Bitskcrville) has given a very )>iuturesque de- 
scription of the road tin-ough the Apennine. 
The Goths were not at leisure to oljnerve the 
beauties of the prospect ; but they were pleased 
to find that the i^axa intercisa, a narrow pas- 
sage which Vespasian had cut through the 
rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 618) was 
totally neglected. 
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liiiiinplis.’ A lofty situation, aiul^a 
Beasonablo teinposj:/ of tliuntlcr and 
lightning, preserved the little city ot 
Narni ; but the kftig of the Gotha, de- 
spising the ignoble prey, still advanced 
with unabated vigour ; and after he 
had passed through the stately arches, 
adoi%ied» with the spoils of barbaric 
A'jctories, lie pitched liis camp under 
walls of iioine.'*’ 

Uuring a period of six hundred 
iiaunii^i at the aiid nineteen years, the 
gate* oi Home. of empire liad never 
been violated by the presence of a 
foreign enemy. The unsuccessful ex- 
pedition of Haniiibal,-^ served only to 
ilifljilay the character of the senate^and 
people ; of a senate degraded rather 
tlian ennobled, by the comparison of an 
assembly of kings, and ot a xicople to 
whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus as- 
cribed the inexhaustible resources of 
the Hydra. Each of the senators, in 
the time of the Punic war, had accom- 
plished his term of military service, 
either in a subordinate or a superior 
station ; and tlie decree which invested 
with t^miporary command all those wlio 
IukI been consuls, orcensors, or dictators, 
gave the republic the immediate assist- 
ance of many iDravo and experienced 
generals, ilu the beginning of the war, 
the Roman people consisted of two 
hundred and lifty thousand citijiens of 
an age to bear iirins.s Fifty thousand 

1 JTinc albi, Clitnmni, gregtis, ct maxima Taurus 

V'ictima ; s:e])e tuo ])erfu8i lluniine sacro 

Kumaaos ad tumpla Dcum dux&re Triuznphos. 

Ueorg. ii. 147. 

llesicJes Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Pro- 
pertius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Olaudian, Ac., 
whose i>assages may be found in Cluverius and 
>\ddison, have celebrated the triumphal victims 
of the Clitumnus. 

^ 8ume ideas of the march of Alaric are bor- 
rowed from tlie journey of Honorius over the 
same ground (see Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 
4{)4-522). The measured distance between 
Kavonna and Koine was 254 Koman miles. 
Itiuerar. 'NVesseling. p. 12G. 

3 The march and retreat of Hannibal are 
described by Livy, 1. xxvi. c. 7-11 : and the 
reader is made a spectator of the interesting 
scene. 

4 These comparisons were used by Cyneas, 
the counsellor of Pyrrhus, after his return from 
his embassy, in which he had diligently studied 
the discipline and manners of Home, tiee 
Plutarch In Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 469. 

in the three emsus whicli were made of the 
Komair people, about the time of the second 


bad already di(‘d in Ibc defence of their 
country ; and the twenty-three Ic^gioua 
which were employed in the ditl'ereut 
camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Spain, required about one hundred 
thousand men. But there still re- 
mained an equal number in Rome and 
the adjacent territory, who were ani- 
mated by the same intrepid courage ; 

i every citizen was trained from his 
earliest youth in the oiseipliue and 
exercises of a soldier. Hannibal wiis 
astonished by the constancy of the 
senate, who without raising the siege 
of Capua, or recalling their scattered 
forces, expected his ap2'>roach. He en- 
camped oil the banks of the Anio, at 
the distance of tlirec miles from the 
city ; and lie was soon informed that 
the ground on which ho had pitched his 
tent, was sold for an adequate price at 
a public auction ;* and that a body of 
troops was dismissed by an opposite 
road, to reinforce the legic'iis of Spain.* 
lie led liis Africans to tJie gates of 
Rome, where he found three armies in 
order of battle prciiarcd to receive him ; 
but Hannibal dreaded the event of a 
combat from which ho could not hope 
to escape, unless he destroyed the last 

Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see 
Livy, ISpitom. 1. xx. Hist. 1. xxvii. 3rt, xxix, 37), 
270.313; 337,108 ; 214,000. The fall of the second 
and the rise of the third apiicars so enormous, 
that several critics, notwithstanding the un- 
animity of the MSS. have suspected some 
corruption of the text of Livy. (See Draken- 
burch ad xxvii. 3G, and Beaufort, Kepublique 
Komaine, tom. i. p. 325.) They did not con- 
sider that the second census was taken only at 
Kome, and that the numbers were diminished, 
not only by the death, but likewise by the 
absence, of many soldiers. In the third census, 
Livy expressly afiirms, that the legions were 
mustered by tJio cafe of particular comniissaries. 
From the numbers on the^ist, we must always 
deduct one-twelfth above threescore, and in- 
cai>able of bearing arms. See Population de la 
France, p. 72. 

1 Livy considers these two incidents as the 
efTects only of chance and ci^prage. I suspect 
that they were both managed by the admirable 
Xjulicy of the senate. 

* Compare the remarkable transaction in 
Jeremiah, xxxii. C, to 14, where the prophet 
purchases his uncle's estate at the approach of 
the Babylonian captivity, in his undoubting 
confidence in the future restoration of the 
In the one case it is the triumph of 
religious faith* in the other of national pridOi 
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of his enemies : and his speedy retreat 
confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

From tjie time of the Punic war the 
Genealogy of the uiiiiiteiTupted succession 
■enatore. of senators had preserved 
the name and imago of the republic ; 
and the degenerate subjects of Honorius 
ambitiously derived their descent from 
the heroes who had repulsed the arms 
of Hannibal, and subdued the nations 
of the earth. The temporal honours 
which the devout Paula’ inherited and 
despised, are carefully recapitulated by 
Jerome, tJie guide of her conscience and 
the historian of her life, ^i'he genealogy 
of her father, Rogatus, which ascended 
as high as Agamemnon, might seem to 
betray a Grecian origin ; but her mother, 
Blassilla, numbered the Scipios, /Emilius 
Paulus, and the Gracchi, in the list of 
her ancestors ; and Toxotius, the hus- 
band of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from .dhicas, the father of the Julhin 
line. The vanity of the rich who de- 
sired to be noble was gratified by these 
lofty pretensions. Encouraged by the 
applause of their parasites, they easily 
imposed on the creilulity of the vulgar, 
and were countenanced in some measure 
by the custom of adopting the name of 
their patron, wl#ch had always pre- 
vailed among the freedmen and clients of 
illustrious families. Most of those 
families, however, attacked by so nuiny 
causes of external violence or internal 
decay, were gradually extirpated : and 
it would be more reasonable to seek for 
a lineal descent of twenty generations 
among the mountains of the Alps, or in 
the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than on 
the theatre of Rome, the seat of fortune, 
of danger, and of perpetual revolutions. 
Under each succ^sive reign, and from 
every province of the empire, a crowd 
of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence 
by their talents or their vices, usurped 

1 See Jerome, tom. 1. p. 169, 170, acl Eusto- 
chium ; he beBtowson Paula the splendid titles 
of Gracchorum stirps, soboles Scipionum, PauU 
h»reB, cujuBTOcabulumtrahit, Martise Papyrise 
Matris African! -vera et germana propago. 
This particular description supposes a more 
solid title than the surname of Julius, which 
Toxotius shared with a thousand families of the 
western provinces. See the Index of Tadtos, 
of Gruber's Inscriptions, Ao. 


t^ wealth, the honours, and the palaces 
of Rome, and oppressed or protected 
the poor and humble remains of consular 
families, who were ‘ignorant, perhaps, 
of the glorjj of their ancestors.’ 

In the time of Jerome and f)laudian, 
the senators unanimously xhs 
yielded the pre-eminence fasniiy^ 
to the Auiclan line ; and a slight view 
of fAeir history will serve to appreciate 
the rank and antiquity of the noble 
families which contended only for tlie 
second place.® During the five first 
ages of the city, the name of the Ani- 
eians was unknown ; they appear to 
have derived their origin from Preeneste ; 
and 'oho ambition of those new citizens 
was long satisfied with the plebeian 
lionours of tribunes of the people. 3 One 
hundred and sixty-eight years before 
tlie Christian era, the family was en- 
nobled by the pretorship of Anicius, 
who gloriously terminated the Illyrian 
war by the comjuest of the nation and 
the captivity of their king.-* From tlie 
triumph of that general, three constd- 
ships in distant periods mark the suc- 
cession of the Auician namc.s tFrom 

I Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55) affirms, th^l>etwticn 
the battle of Actium and the reign of vcBpasian, 
the senate waB^raduully lillod with new families 
from the Municipia and colonics of Italy. 

^ Nec quisquain Procerum tentei (licet aere 
vetusto 

Flqpat, et claro cingatiir Koma senatii) 
iSe jactare parem ; sed prims sede reiict& 
AucheniUy de jure licet certare secundo. 

Claud, in Prob, et Oiybril Cobb. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name 
of the Auchenii has amazed the critics ; but 
they all agree, that whatever may be the true 
reading, the sense of Claudian can be applied 
only to the Anician family. 

3 The earliest date in the annals of Pighius 
is that of M. Anicius Callus, Trib. PL A. U. C. 
506. Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, A. U. C. 
508, is distinguished by the epithet of Prmnes- 
tinos. Livy (xlv. 4S) places the Anicil below 
the great families of Kome. 

« Livy, xliv. 30, 31, zlv. 8, 20, 43. He fairly 
appreciates the merit of Anicius, and justly ob- 
serves, that his fame was clouded by the 
superior lustre of the Macedonian, which pre- 
ceded the Illyrian, triumph. 

0 The dates of the three consulships are : A. 
U. C. 593. 818, 967 ; the two last under the 
reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The second of 
these consuls distinguished himself only by his 
infamous flattery (Tacit. Annal. xv. 74) ; but 
even the evidenco of crimes, if they bear the 
stamp of greatness and antiquity, is admitted, 
without reluctance, to prove the genealogy of a 
noble bouse. 
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the reigu of Diocletian to the final ex- 
tinction of the Western empire, thjit 
iininc shone with a Itlstre which was not 
eclipsed in the puhly estimeation by the 
majesty of the Imperial purple.* The 
Bcjveral branches to w'hom it* was com- 
inunieatet^ united by marriage or in- 
heritance, the wealth and titles of the 
AimiRn, fhe Petronian, and the Olybrian 
houses ; and in each generation the 
number of eonsulships was multiplied 
by ail hereditary claim." The Auician 
family excelled in faith and in riches : 
they were the first of the Itoman senate 
who embraced Christianity ; and it is 
probable that Anicius Julian, who was 
afterwards consul iind prefect of ^he 
city, atoned for his attachment to the 
party of Maxentius by the readiness 
with which he accepted the religion of 
Constantine.’’ Their ample patrimony 
was increased by the industry of Probus, 
the chief of the Aniciaii family, who 
shared with Gratian the honours of the 
consulship, and exercised four times tlie 
the high office of Pnetorian prefect,^ 
11 is immense estates were scattered over 

^ In tbs sixth century, the nobility of tiio 
Anic'ljir same if* mentioned (Cassiocior. ^'ariar. 
1. X. J>p. 10, 12) With Hiijguiar rebj>ect by the 
ininisterB m a Gothic king of Italy. 

Fixus in oiinies 

CognatoH procedit bonus ; quemcumque re- 
quiras * 

11 at; de stiri)C viruin, certuni est de Consule 
nasci. 

I’er fasces nuraeraiitur Avi, senipertiue re- 
iiata 

Kobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntiir. 
(flaudian in Frol), ct Olyb. Consniat. 12, &c.) 
The Annii, whoso name kccuis to liave mergiMl 
in the Auician, mark the Fasti with many 
con sill sliixfs, from the time of N'espasiun to liie 
fourth century. 

^ The title of first Christian senator may be 
justilled by the authority of l’ru,dentius (in 
Hyinniach. i. and the dislike ortho Pagans 
to the Anicinn family. See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Kmpereurs, tom. iv. p. 183, v. p. 44. Baron. 
Annal. a.d. 31?, No. 78, a.». 322, No. 2. 

4 Probus .... claritudine generis et potentiA 
et opum magnitudiue, cognitus Orbi Komauo, 
per quern uuiversum poone patrimonia sparsa 
possedit, juste an secus non judictoli, est nostrl. 
Aminian. Marcellin. xxvii. 11. His children 
and widow erected for him a magnificent tomb 
In the Vatican, which was demolished in the 
time of Pope Nicholas V. to make room for the 
new chui^ of St. Peter. Baronius, who 
laments the ruin of this Christian monument, 
has diligently preserved the inscriptions and 
basso-relievos. See Ann^. Hccles. a.i>. 895, 
No. 6-17. 


the wide extent of the Roman world ; 
and though the public might suspect, 
or disapprove, the methods by which 
they had been acquired, tlie generosity 
and magnificencG of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his 
clients, and the admiration of strangers.* 
Such was the respect entertained for his 
memory, that the two sons of Probus, 
in their earliest youth and at the re- 
quest of the senate, were associated in 
the consular dignity ; a memorable dis- 
tinction, without example, in the annals 
of Rome.* 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace” 
were used as a proverbial wealth of the 
expression of opulence and noble*, 

splendour but the nobles and senators 
of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to 
imitate that illustrious family. Tho 
accurate description of the city, which 
was composed in the Theodosian age, 
enumerates one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty homesy tho residence of 
wealthy and honourable citizens. 4 
Many of these stately mansions might 
almost excuse the exaggeration of the 
poet- -that Ivome contained a multitude 
of palaces, and that each ]>ahicc was 
equal to a city — since it included within 
its owui precincts, every thing which 
could be subservient ^her to use or 
luxury : markets, liippooromes, temples, 
fountains, batlis, porticos, shady groves, 
and artificial aviaries, s q’ho historian 
Olympiodorus, w’ho represents the state 
of Rome w'heii it was besieged by tlie 
Goths, continues to observe that several 

1 Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan aiid 
Koine, to hear St. Ambrose, and to sec Probus. 
(Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.) Claudian (in Coiic. 
Probin. et Olybr. 30-60) seems at a loss liow lo 
express tlie glory of Probus. 

2 See the poem which Claudian addressed to 
the two noble youths. . 

3 Secundinus, the Mani^rean, ap. Baron. 
Annal. Kccles. a.d. 390, No. 34. 

4 See Nardini, Koma Antica, p. 89. 498, 500. 

3 Quid loquar inclusas inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Vernula qute vario carmine mdit avis. 

Claud, ilutil. Numatian, ItTucrar. ver. 111. 
Tlie poet lived at the time of the Gothic in- 
vasion. A moderate palace would have covered 
Cincinnatus's farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 
4). In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, says Seneca, 
Kpist. 114. See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, 
Ess^s, vol. i. p. 562, last 8vo. edition. 

0 This curious account of Borne, in the reign 
of Honorius, is found in a fragment of the his- 
torian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 197. 
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of the richest senators received from 
their estates an annual income of four 
thousand pounds of gold — above one 
hundred and sixty tlioiisand pounds 
sterling; without computing the stated 
provision of corn ;iiid wiiie which had 
they been sohl, might have equalled in 
value onc-tliinl of the mojiey. Com- 
pared to tliis immoderate wealth, an 
ordinary revenue of a thousand or fif- 
teen hnndrotl pounds of gold might bo 
considered as no more tlian adc(juate to 
the dignity of tlie senatoriau rank, 
whicli required many expenses of a 
public .'Mid ofitentntious kind. Several 
examples are n*»;ordcd, in the age of 
Jlonorius, of vain and popular nobles 
who eelehrated the year of tlicir pretor- 
ship, by a festival wliicli lasted seven 
days, and e<jst above one, liimdred thous- 
and pounds sterling.’ The estates of 
the llomau senators, whieli so far ex- 
ceeded the ]»roportion of modern wealth, 
were not eonlined to tlie limits of Italy. 
Their possessions extended far beyond 
the Jomau and ,.'Mgcan so.as to the most 
distant provinces ; tlie city of Nico- 
polis, which Augustus had founded as 
an eternal monument of the Actian 
vietiu-y, was tlm property of the devout 
Tania and it is observed by Scneo.a, 
tliat the rivers wliich had divided 
Iiostile nations, now flowed through 

> 'riu* Rons of Alyi)iuH, of SynnuachuR, ami 
<if spent (furi 1117 their respective pre- 

torhliipH, twelve, or twenly.or forty, 

0*r liuinired weight of gohl). See OlympnMlor. 
!ip. Tliot. p. ly?. This popular estioiation 
ol.ons Btuiie latitude ; but it Ir rlilUcult to ex- 
l<lain a law in the Thuodosian Code (1. vi. leg. 
f>), which fixes the expenRe of the ftr.^t pretor at 
2 : 1 , 000 , of the second at 20,000, and of the third 
at ir»,(K)0/o//ps'. The name of /oZ/w (see Mem. 
de rAcademio des InscriplioriK, tom. xxviii. p. 
727), was e«iinillyapplie<l toa]»ur.seof 125 ]iieccs 
of silver, and tuaKiuallco[>percoinof lliu value 
of of ttiat purse. In the former 

Reuse, the 2.>,000 folles would be equal to 
a:i 50,000; in the latter to five or six pounds 
stciling. The one appears extravagant, the 
'Uheris ridiculous. There must have existeil 
some third, and middle value, which is here 
understood; but ambiguity is an inexcusable 
fault in the language of laws. 

- Nicoimlis in Actiaco littore sita 

possessionis vestns nunc pars vel maxima est. 
Jerome, in pnefat. Comment, ad Kpistol, ad 
'i'ituiq, tom. ix. p. 248. M. do Tillemont sup- 
poses, strangely enough, that it w'as part of 
Agamemnon’s inheritance. Mem, Eccles. tom. 
lii. p. Ho. • 


the lands of private citizens.* Accovd- 
uig to tlieir temper and circumstances, 
the estates of the Etonians were either 
cultivated by the labour of their slaves, 
or granted for a ceHaiu and stipulated 
rent to the industrious farmer. The 
ceonomicjil writers of antiipijity strenu- 
ously recommend the former method 
wlierever it may be practicabhs ; but if 
the object should be removed, by its 
distance or magnitude, from the ,jm- 
raediate eye of the master, tliey preter 
the active c.are of an old lieiceditary 
tenant, attaelied to the soil and in- 
terested in the products, to tlic incrcou- 
ary administration of a negligent, per- 
haps an unfaithful, steward.'-* 

The opulent nobles of an immenso 
capital w)it. wore never 
exciteil by the pursuit c»t 
military glory, and seldom engaged in 
the occupations of civil go\crnment, 
naturally resigned their leisure to tlie 
business and amusements of private 
life. At Koine, commerce was always 
held in contempt ; hut the senators, 
from the first ago of iho republic, in- 
creased their jiatrimony, and multiplied 
their clients, by the lucrative piactice 
of usury ; and the obsolete l.*pvs wore 
eluded, or viokated by the mutual in. 
cliiiatioiis and interest of both parties, i 

it 

^ St-nfca, Epist. Ixxxix. Ills language is of 
the declaiiiatory kind; but declamation could 
Bciarcoly exaggerate the avarice and luxury of 
the Jlonians. The philosopher hitiiRelf de- 
served soaio share of the reproach ; if it be truu 
that Ids rigorous exaction of Q'Muinnrjeiitii'A^ 
above thtee hundred thousand pounils, wideb 
he had lent at high interest, provoked a re- 
bellion in liritain. (Dion CasKius, 1. Ixii. 
1(X)3). According to the conjectures of dale 
(Antoninus's Itinerary in Britain, p. 02), tlie 
same Faustinus possessed an estate near liui } , 
ill Siiti'olk, und another in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Voiusius, a wealuiy senator (Tacit, Anna), 
iii. 80), alw.ays preferred tenants born on tlio 
estate. Coliimeila who received this maxim 
from him, argues very judiciously on the sub- 
ject. De Ko llu8tic&, 1. 1. c. 7. p. 408, edit. 
Gesner. Leipsic, 1735. 

3 ValesiuB (ad Amroian. ziv. 6} has proved 
from Chrysostom, and Augustin, that the 
senators were not allowed to lend money at 
usury. Yet it appears from the Theodosiau 
Code (see Uodefroy ml 1. il. tit. xxxiii. tom i. p. 
2;{0-289), that they were permitted to take six 
per cent, or ono-half of tne legal interest ; and 
wliat is more singular, this permission w«4 
granted to the young senators. 
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A considerable iiiasa of treasure must 
nl^'a3's have existed at Plomc, cither in 
the current coin of the empire, or if! 
the form of gold anti silver jilate ; and 
there wore many side-boartls, in the 
time of l*liny, which containetl more 
solid silver than had betm trtinsported 
by Scipio'*from vanquished Carthage.* 
'J'hc gi-eatcr part of the nobles who tlis- 
sipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, 
found themselves poor in the midst of 
M'cSlth ; and idle in a constant round 
of dissipation. Their desires were con- 
tinual I.y gratified by the labour of a 
thousand hands ; of the numerous train 
of thfiir domestio slaves, who were ac- 
tuated by the fear of punishment; and 
of the various professions of artiliiiiirs 
and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the ho]ies of gain. 
The ancients were destitute of many 
of the conveniences of life, winch have 
been invented or improveil by the pro- 
gress of industry ; and the plenty of 
glass and linen has diffused more real 
comforts among the modern nations of 
Kurope, than the semators of Home 
could derive from all the refinements 
of pompous or sensual luxury.^ Their 
luxury, and their manners, liavc been 
the subject of minute and laborious dis- 
quisition ; but as such iiujuiries wouUl 
divert me Joo long from the dcsiyn of 
the present work, I shall produce an 
authentic state of iiome and its in- 
habitants, which is more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the period of the Cotliic in- 
vasion. Ammiaiins Wareellinus, who 
prudently chose the ca]iitdl of tlie em- 
pire as the residence the best adapted 
to the historian of his own times, lias 
mi\r;d with the narrative of public 
events, a lively representation of the 

J I'lin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 60. He states the 
silver at only 43S0 poundl, which is i creased 
by liivy (xxx. 45) to 100,023; the former ficcras 
too little for an opulent city, the latter too 
nincli for any private side-board. 

The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient 
Coins, &c., p. 163) has observed with humour, 
and 1 believe with truth, that Augustus bad 
neither glass to his windows nor a shirt to his 
back, Under the lower empire, tlie use of 
linen and glass became somewhat more com- 
mon.* 

* The discoveiy of glass in such common use 
at Pompeii, spoils the jest of Arbutimot Bee 
Sir W. (jell. I'ompeiana, 2nd ser. p. 08.— M. 


scenes with whicli he was familiarly 
conversant. The judicious reader will 
not always approve of the asperity of 
censure^ the clioicc of circumstances, or 
the style of expression ; ho# will per- 
haps detect the latent prejudices and 
personal resentments which soured the 
temper of Ammianiis himself ; but ho 
will surely observe, with ])liilosophic 
curiosity, the interesting and original 
picture of tlie manners of Rome.* 

“ The greatn(!ss of Rome (such is the 
language of the historian) 
wa« foundea on the rare XM.?" 
and almost incredible alii- bv Ammianug 
ance of virtue and of for- 
tunc. The. long period of her infancy 
was employed in a laborious struggle 
against the tribes of Italy, tlie neigh- 
bours and enemies of the rising city. 
In the strength and ardour of yoiitli, 
she sustained the storms of war, carriecl 
her victorious arms beyond the seas 
and tlie mountains, and brought home 
triimqiliaiit laurels from every country 
of tliu globe. At length, verging to- 
w ar»ls ohl age, and sometimes conquer- 
ing by tlic terror onlj* of her name, slio 
sought the l)les.sing8 of ease and tran- 
juiility. "J’lic VKNKRABLK CITY, whicli 
had trampled on the necks of the fiercest 
nations, and (‘stablished a system of 
laws, tlie perpetual guardians of justice 
ami freedom, was content, like a wise 
and wealthy partuit, to devolve on the 
Cajsars, her favourite sons, the care of 
governing her ample patrimony.* A 
secure and profound peace, such as had 
been oncecnjoyeil in the reign of Numa, 

1 It is incumbent on me to explain the 
libcrtieH which I have taken with the text of 
Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one 
piece the sixth chaptei of the fourteenth, and 
the fourth of the twenty -eight book. 2. 1 have 
given order and connection to the confused 
moss of materials. 3. 1 have softened somr ex- 
travagant hyperboles, and pared away some 
superfluities of the original. 4. I have de- 
veloped some observations w'hich were insinu- 
ated, rather than expressed. ith these allow- 
ances, my version will be found, not literal, 
indeed, but faithful and exact. 

3 Claudian, who seems to have read the 
history of Ammianus, speaks of this great re- 
volution in a much less courtly style : 
Poetquain jura ferox in sc communia Cieaar 
Transtulit ; et lapsi mores ; desuetaque priscis 
Artibufi. in gremium pads servile recessl. 

DeBel.GildoDico,p. 49. 
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succeeded to the tumults of a republic ; 
while Kome was still adored as the 
queen of the earth ; and the subject 
nations still reverenced the name of the 
people and the majesty of the senate. 
But this native splendour (continues 
Ammianus) is degraded and sullied by 
the conduct of some nobles who, un- 
mindful of their own dignity and of 
that of their country, assume an un- 
bounded licence of vice and folly. They 
contend with each other in the cmi)ty 
vanity of titles and surnames, and curi- 
ously select or invent the most lofty 
and sonorous appellations, Ilcbumis or 
Fabuuius, Tagoniusor Tarasius,* which 
may impress the ears of the vulgar with 
astonishment and respect. From a vain 
ambition of perpetuating their memory, 
they aifcct to multiply their likeness in 
statues of bronze and marble ; nor are 
they satisfied, unless those statues are 
covered with plates of gold ; an honour- 
able distinction, first granted to Acilius 
the consul after he Iiad subdued, by his 
arms and counsels, tlie power of King 
Antiochus. 'fhe ostentation of display- 
ing, of magnifying perhaps, tlic rent- 
roll ot the eshites which they possess in 
all the provinces, from the rising to the 
setting sun, provokes the just resent- 
ment of every man, who recollects that 
their poor and invincible ancestors were 
not distinguished from the meanest of 
the soldiers by the delicacy of their 
food or the sjdendour of their apparel. 
But the moilern nobles measure their 
rank and consequence according to the 
loftiness of their chariots,'-' and the 

1 The minute dilif^ence of antiquarians has 
not been able to verify these extraordinary 
names. 1 am of opinion tliat they were in* 
veuted by the historian himself, who was afraid 
of any peisonal satire or apidieation. It is 
certain, however, ^lat the simple denomina- 
tions of the Bomans were gradually lengthened 
to the number of four, live, or even seven, 
pompous surnames ; as for instance, Marcus 
Maacius Mseromius Furius Balburius Ciecilianus 
Flacidus. See ISoris Cenotaph. Fisan. Dissert, 
iv. p. 438. 

3 The camcccB, or coaches of the Bomans, 
were often of solid silver, curiously carved aud 
engraved ; and the trappings of the mules or 
horses were embossed with gold. This rnagni- 
fleenoe continued from the reign of Nero to 
that of Honorius ; and the Appian M'ay was 
covered with the splendid eriuipagcs of the 
nobles, who came out to meet St. Melania when 
she returned to Borne, six years before the 


weighty ma^ificenco of thA- dre^s. 
?heir long robes of silk and purple float 
in the wind ; and ds they, are agitated, 
by art or accidenjb, they occasionally 
discover the under garments, the rich 
tunics, embroidered with the figures of 
various animals.* Followed by a train 
of fifty servants, and tearing up the 
pavement, they move along the slcreets 
with the same impetuous speed as if 
they travelled wdth po.st-horscs ; .‘md 
the example of the senators is boldly 
imitated by the matrons and-' ladies, 
whose covered carriages are continually 
driving round the immense space of the 
city and suburbs. Whenever these 
pe^ons of high distinction condescend 
to visit the public baths, they assume 
on their entrance a tone of loud and 
insolent command, and appropriate to 
their own use the conveniences which 
were designed for the Roman people. 
If in these places of mixed and general 
resort they meet any of the infamous 
ministers of their pleasures, they cx- 
resa their affection by a tender cm- 
race ; while they proudly decline the 
salutations of their fellow-citizens, who 
arc not permitted to aspire above the 
honour of kissing their hands or their 
knees. As soon as they have indulged 
themselves in the refreshment of the 
bath, they resume their rings and the 
other ensigns of their dignity; select 
from their private wardrobe of the 
finest linen, such as might suffice for a 
dozen persons, the garments the most 
agreeable to their fancy, and maintain 
till their departure the same haughty 
demeanour, which perhaps might have 
been excused in the great Marcellus 
after the conquest of Syracuse. Some- 

c 

Gothic siege (Seneca, epist. Ixxxvii. Flin. Tlist. 
Natur. xxxiii. 49, Fauiin. Nolan, apud liaron. 
Annal. Kccles. a.d. 807, No. 5). liet poni)t is 
well exchanged for convenience ; and a plain 
modern coach, that is hung upon springs, is 
much i)rGferable to the silver and gold carAv of 
antiquity, which rolled on the axle-tret*, and 
were exposed for the most part to the in* 
clemency of the weather. 

> In a homily of Asterius, Bishop of Amasia, 
M. de Valois has discovered (ad Ammiau. xiv. 
0) that this was a new fashion ; that bears, 
wolves, lions, and tigers, woods, hunting- 
matches, &c., were represented in embroidery; 
and that tlie more pious coxcombs substituted 
the figure or legend of some favourite saint 
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times, indeed, those heroes undertake whole body of the household marchen 
more arduous achievements, they visitf*| with their master. In the same manner 
their estates in Italy, and procure them* as the cavalry and infantry, the heavy 
selves, by the toil of servile hands, the and the light armed troops, the advanced 
amusements of the chase. ^ If nt any guard and the rear are marshalled by 
time, but more especially on »*hot day, the skill of their military leaders j so 
they have courage to sail in their painted the domestic officers, who bear a roil 
galleys^ from the Lucriue lake® to their as an ensign of authority, distribute 
elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and arrange the numerous train of slaves 
and Cayeta,3 they compare their own and attendants. The baggage and ward- 
expesilitions to the marches of Caesar and robe move in the front, and arc iminedi- 


Alexander. Yet should a fly presume 
to settle*' on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas; should a sunbeam 
penetrate through some unguarded and 
imperceptible chink, they deplore their 
intolerable liardshipo, and lament hi 
affected language, that they weixj not 
born in the land of the Cimmerians,^ 
the regions of eternal darkness. In 
these journeys into the country, s the 

1 See Pliny'8 Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild 
boars were allured and taken in the toils with- 
out, interrupting the studios of the philosophic 
sportsman. 

- The change from, the inauspicious word 
A vernus, which stands in the text, is immaterial. 
The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus. com- 
municated with each otiier, and were fashioned 
by the stupendous moles of Agrippa into the 
Julian port, which opened through a narrow 
entrance into'Hhe gulf of Futeoli. Virgil, who 
resided on the spot, has described (Georgic ii. 
Kil) this work at the moment of its execution ; 
and his commendktors. especially Catrou, liavo 
derived much light from Strabo, Suetonius, 
and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes have 
clianged the face of the country, and turned the 
Lucrine lake since the year 1538, into the Monte 
Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino Dlscorsi della 
Campania Felice, p. 239, 244, Ac. Antoni! 
.Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13, 88.* 

3 The regna Guinana et Puteolana ; loca 
cseteroqui valde expetonda, interpellantium 
autem multltudine pcoue fugienda. CScero ad 
Attic, xvi. 17. 

* The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
4arknes8 was originally borrowed from the de- 
Ifription of Homer (in the eleventh book of the 
<>dyssey) which he applies to a remote and 
fabulous country on the shores of the ocean. 
See Erasmi Adagia, in his works, tom. 11. p. 
593, the Leyden edition. 

3 We may learn from Seneca, epist. cxxiii. 
three curious circumstances relative to the 
journeys of the Komans. 1. They were pre- 
Oeded by a troop of Numldian light-horse, who 
announced, by a cloud of dust, the approach of 
a great man. 2. Their baggage-mules trans- 
ported not only the precions vases, but even the 
fragile vesseltl of ci^stal and murra, which 
last is almost proved, by the learned French 
translator of Seneca (tom. ill. p. 402-422), to 

* Compare Lyelfe Geology, ii. 72.--M. 


atcly followed by a multitude of cooks 
and inferior ministers, employed iu the 
serv’ice of the kitchens and of the 
table. The main body is composed 
of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, iu- 
creaseA by the accidental concourse of 
idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is 
closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, 
distributed from age to youth, accord- 
ing to the order of seniority. Their 
numbers, and their deformity, excite 
the horror of the indignant spectators, 
who are ready to execrate the memory 
of Semiramis for the cruel art which 
she invented, of frustrating the pur- 
OSes of nature, and of blasting in the 
ud the hopes of future f'enerationa. 
In the exercise of domestic jurisdiction 
the nobles of Rome express an exquisite 
sensibility for any personal injury, and 
a contemptuous iudifierence for the rest 
of the human Species. When they 
have called for warm water, if a slave 
has been tardy in his obedience, he is 
instantly chastised with three hundred 
lashes : but should the same slave com- 
mit a wilful murder, the master will 
mildly observe that he is a worthless 
fellow ; but that if he repeats the 
offence he shall not escape punishment. 
Hospitality was formerly the virtue of 
the Romans ; and every stranger, who 
could plead cither merit dt misfortune, 
was relieved, or rewarded, by their 
generosity. At present if a foreigner, 
perhaps of no contemptib^ rank, is 
introduced to one of the proud and 
wealthy senators, he is welcomed indeed 
in the first audience, with suifti warm 
professions, and such kind inquiries 

mean the porcelain of China and J apan. 8. The 
beautiful facet of the young tlavet were covered 
with a medicated eruit or ointment, which 
tecttted them agilMt the effects ot the •«& ao^ 
frost. 
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that he retireS) enchanted with the 
affability of his illustriouB friend, and 
full of regret that he had bo long de- 
layed hia journey to Home, the native 
seat of mannerB, as well as of empire. 
Secure of a favourable reception, he re- 
peats his visit the ensuing day, and is 
mortified by the discovery t^t his 
person, his name, and his countrv, are 
already forgotten. If he Btill has 
resolution to persevere, he is gradually 
numbered in the train of dependents, 
and obtains the permission to pay his 
assiduous and unprofitable court to a 
haughty patron, incapable of gratitude 
or friendship; who scarcely deigns to 
remark his presence, his departure, or 
his return. Whenever the rich pre- 
pare a solemn and popular entertain- 
ment ; * whenever they celebrate^ with 
profuse and pernicious luxury, their 
private banquets; the choice of the 
guests is the subject of anxious delibera- 
tion. The modest, the sober, and the 
learned, are seldom preferred ; and 
the nomenclators, who are commonly 
swayed by interested motives, liave the 
address to insert, in the list of invita- 
tions, the obscure names of the most 
worthless of mankind. But the fre- 
quent and familiar companions of the 
great, are those parasites who practise 
the most useful of all arts, the art of 
flattery ; who eagerly applaud each 
word, and every action, of their im 
mortal patron; gasse with rapture on 
his marble columns, and variegated 
pavements ; and strenuously praise the 
pomp and elegance, which he is taught 
to consider as a part of his personal 
)nerit. At the Roman tables, the birds, 

1 Distributlo solemnlam sportularum. The 
spartulte, or sportcllas, were email baskets, sup- 
posed to coo tain m quantity of hot provisions, 
of the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence 
halfpenny, which were ranged in order in the 
hall, and ostentatiously distributed to the 
hungry or servile crowd, who waited at the 
dour. This tndslicate custom is very frequently 
mentioned in the epigrams of Martial, and the 
Batires of JUvenal. &e likewise Suetonius, in 
Claud, c. 21|lla Neron. c. 16, in Domitian, c. 4, 
7. These baskets of provisions were afterwards 
converted into large pieces of gohi and silver 
coin, or plate, which were mutually given and 
accepted even by perfeotMi of the highest rank 
(See Symmach. epist. bt, ix. 124, and Mis- 
cell, p, ■olenm bdCM to hii of consul 


the squirreUf* or the fish, wliioli appeSt 
of an uncommon size, are contem^ted 
with curious attention ; a pair of scales 
is accurately applmd to ascertain their 
real weight ; and while the more 
rational guests are disgusted by the 
vain and tedious repetition, notaries 
are summoned to attest, by an authen- 
tic record, the truth of such marvellous 
event. Another method of introduction 
into the houses and society of the giveat, 
is derived from the profession of gam- 
ing, or, as it is more politely styled, of 
play. The confederates are united by 
a strict and indissoluble bond of friena- 
ship, or rather of conspiracy ; a superior 
dqgree of skill in the Tesserarian art 
(wiiich may be interpreted the game oi 
dice and tables)^ is a sure road to 
wealth and reputation. A master of 
that sublime science, who in a supper 
or assembly is placed below a magis- 
trate, displays in his countenance the 
surprise and indignation which Cato 
might be supposed to feel when he was 
refused the pretorship by the votes of 

1 The want of an English name obliges me 
to refer to the common genus of squirrels,* the 
Latin glis. the French loir, a little animal, who 
inhabits the woods,and remains tc.pid in cold 
weather (See Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 82. Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom. viil. p. 168. Pennant's 
Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 2S9). The art of 
rearing and fattening great numbers of glira 
was practised In Roman villas as a profitable 
article of rural economy (Varro, de Be Rustidt, 
ill. 15). The excessive demand of them for 
luxurious tables, was increased by the foolish 
prohibitions of the censors ; and it Is reported 
that they are still esteemed in modem Rome, 
and are frequently sent as presents by tlie 
Colonna princes (see Brotler. the last editor of 
Piiny, tom. ii. p. 468, apud Barboo, 1779). 

^ This game, which might be translated, by 
the more familiar names of trictraef or back-* 
gammon, was a favourite amusement of the 
gravest Romans ; and old Muclus Sctuvola, the 
lawyer, had the reyutatlon of a very skilful 
player. It was called lud'ua duwJecim script&rum 
from the twelve scripfa, or lines, which equally 
divided the alaeolits or table. On these the two 
armies, the white and the black, each consisting 
of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly placed, 
and alterbately moved, acoording to the laws of 
the game, and the Chances of the tessan/, or 
dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces tbo 
history and varieties of the nmlUndium (a 
name of Persic etymolo^) from Ireland to 
Japan, pours forth, on this trifilng subject, a 
comOos torrent of classic and Oriental leamlnit 
See Syntagma Dtsserftat. tom. 11. p. 21749fi. 

* Is it not the dormouiet-^X* 
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A QApricious people. The acquisition of 
knowledge seldom ensages the cudositj 
of the nobles, who f^hor the fatigue, 
and disdain the advantages of study; 
and the only books Vhich they peruse 
are the Satires of Juvenal,, and the 
verbose an^ fabulous histories of Marius 
Maximus.' The libraries, which they 
have ^nhdrited from their fathers, are 
secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from 
tho« light of day.* But the costly in- 
struments of the theatre, flutes, and 
enorraqgs lyres, and hydraulic' organs, 
are constructed for their use; and the 
harinony of vocal and instrumental 
music is incessantly repeated in the 
palaces of Borne. In those palaqps, 
sound is preferred to sense, and the 
care of the body to that of the mind. 
It is allowed, as a salutary maxim, that 
the light and frivolous suspicion of a 
contagious malady is of suflicient 
weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate friends ; and even the servants, 
who are dispatched to make the decent 
inquiries, are not suffered to return 
home till they have undergone the 
ceramon^ of a previous ablution. Yet 
this selhsh and unmanly delicacy oc- 
casiqnalljLyields to the more imperious 
passion of avarice. The prospect of 
gain will urge a rich and gouty senator 
os far as S^leto; every sentiment of 
arrogance and dignity is subdued by 
the hopes of an inheritance, or even of 
a leg«^; and a wealthy, childless 
citizen is the most powerful of the 
Bomans. The art of obtaining the 
signature of a favourable testament, and 
sometimes of hastening the moment of 
its execution, is peiiectly understood; 
and it has happened that in the same 
house, though in different apartments, 
a husband and a wife, with the laudable 
design of over-reaching each other, have 

^ Marios MazlmuB, homo omnium verbosis- 
simus, qui, et mythlitoricis se volumlnibus 
ImpUosrit. Vopiaeot in Hist. August, p. 242. 
He wrote the Uves of the emperora, from 
Trejan to Alexander fleverus. See Ctorard 
VoMlui de Hlstorids Latin, 1. U. c. 8, In his 
works, vot. iv. p. 57. 

> This satire is piehably exaggerated. The 
Batumalla of MaerObius, and the epistles of 
Jerome, afford satiefSetory proofs that Christian 
theologjr and nhislo literature were studiously 
ouitlveMd by lefeiel Homans, of both sexes, 
iadofthsUfiMtiiak. 


summoned thei)^ fdSp^tive lawyers to 
declare, at the same tune, their mutual 
but contradictory intentions. The dis- 
tress w'^hich follows and chastises ex 
travagant luxury, often reduces the 
jreat to the use of the most humiliating 
expedients. When they desire to bor- 
row, they employ the base and suppli- 
cating style of the slave in the comedy ; 
but when they are called upon to pay, 
they assume the royal and tragic 
declamation of the grandsons of Her- 
cules. If the demand is repeated, they 
readily procure some trusty sycophant, 
instructed to maintain a charge of 
poison or magic against the insolent 
creditor, who is smdom released from 
prison till he has signed a discharge of 
the whole debt. These vices, which 
degrade the moral character of the 
Romans, are mixed with a puerile 
superstition that disgraces their under- 
standing. They listen with confidence 
to the predictions of haruspioes, who 
pretend to read in the entrails of 
victims the signs of future greatness 
and prosperity; and there are tnany 
who do not presume either to bathe, or 
to dine, or to appear in public, till they 
have diligently consulted, according to 
the rules of astrology, the situation of 
Mercury, and the aspect of the moon.' 
It is singular enough that this vain 
credulity may often be^ discovered 
among the profane sceptics who im 
piously doubt, or deny, the existence oi 
a celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the 
seat of commerce and 
manufactures, the middle 
ranks of inhabitants, who **“UJS* 
derive their subsistence 
from the dexterity or labour of their 
hands, are commonly the moat prolific, 
the most useful, jmd, in that sense, the 
most respectable part of the commun- 
ity. But the plebeians of Borne, whe 
disdain such sedentary and^ servile arts, 
had been oppressed from the earliest 
times by the weight of debt and usury; 
and the husbanmnan, during the tero 
of bis militai^ service, was obliged to 

1 Mscrobius, tbs friend of these Hcmmui 
nobles, considered the stsn ss the eauie, or at 
iesst the ilgni, of future evtuts (do mna 
SGipiOD.I.I.al9.p.fl^ 
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almndoa the cultivation of his farm.* | 
The lands of Italy, which had been or- ' 
igiiially divided among the families of 
free and indigent proprietors, were in- 
sensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles ; and in the age 
which preceded the fall of the republic, 
it was computed that only two thou- 
sand citizens were possessed of any 
independent 8u!>stancc.' Yet as long 
as the people bestowed, by their suf- 
frages, the honours of the State, the 
command of the legions, and the admin- 
istration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated, in some 
measure, the hardships of poverty ; and 
their wants were seasonably supplied 
l)y the ambitious liberality of the candi- 
tlates, who aspired to secure a venal 
majority hi the tliirty-fivo tribes, or the 
hundred and ninety-three centuries, of 
Home. But when the prodigal commons 
liad imprudently alienated not only the 
but the inheritancr^ of power, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Coesars, 
into a vile and wretched populace, 
which must in a few generations have 
hocn totally extinguished, if it had not 
boon continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves, and the influx 
of strangers. ‘ As early as the time of 
Hadrian, it was the just complaint of 
tlie iiigeriuons natives that the, capital 
had attracted the vices of tlie universe, 
and the manners of the most opposite 
nations. The intemperance of the 
Gauls, the cunning and levity of the 
Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the 
Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper 
of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, effem- 
inate prostitution of the Syrians, were 
mingled in the various multitude; 
i^^hicb, undet the proud and false de- 

1 The hifftorleB (ft Livy (gee particularly vl. 
80), are full of the extortions of the rich, and 
•ulferings of the poor debtors. The melancholy 
Ntory of a brave old soldier (Uionys. Ilal. 1. vi. 
c. 26, p. 247, e<Ut. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) 
must have been frequently repeated in those 
primitiye times, which have been so uudesorv- 
edly praised. 

s Kon esse in civltate duo millia homluum 
qui rem haberent. Cicero. Otlic. ii. 21, and 
Comment. I’aul. Manut In edit. ({rmv. This 
vague computation was made U. G49, in 
a speech of the tribune Philipi)U8, and it was 
Ids obtect, as well as that of the Gracchi (see 
I'lutardh), to deplore, and i>erhaps to exagger^ 
•te, the miiery of the people. 


S pmination of Bomatts, piieautned 
espise their felloip-aubjects, and even 
their sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the 
precincts of the eternal city.* 

Yet the name of that city was still 
pronouncefl with respect : ^ 
the freq[ueut and caprici- ^^tSa’oybreiS’ 
ous tumults of its inhabi- 'iJSSJ’lc’ 
tants were indulged with ’ ’ 
impunity ; and the successors of Con- 
stantine, instead of crushing the mt. 
remains of the democracy by th§ strong 
arm of military jiower, embraced the 
mild policy of Augustus, and studied 
to relieve the poverty and to amuse 
the idleness of an innumerable people,* 
I. For the convenience of the lazy ple- 
beians, the monthly distributions of 
com w'ere converted into a daily allow- 
ance of bread ; a great number of ovens 
was constructed and maintained at the 
public expense; and at the appointed 
hour, each citizen who was furnished 
with a ticket ascended the flight 
of steps which had been assigned to 
his peculiar quarter or division, and re- 
ceived, either as a gift or at a very 
low price, a loaf of bread of the weight 
of three pounds for the use of his 
family. II. The forest of *Lucania, 
whose acorns fattened large droves of 
wild hogs 3 afforded, as ai/ species of 


1 See the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, 
who indignantly complains, 

Quamvis quota portlo fmeis Aehiei ? 

Jampridezn Hyrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes; 
Et linguam et mores, &c. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort hia 
mother (Consolat. ad llelv. c. 6) by the reflec- 
tion that a great part of mankind were in a 
state of exUo, reminds her how few of the in- 
habitants of llome were born in the city. 

^ Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, 
oU, wine, &c., may be found in the fourteenth 
book of the Theodosian Code ; which expressly 
treats of the police oLihe great cities. See par- 
ticularly the titles ui, Iv. xv, xvi, xvii. xxiv. 
The collateral iestimoniea are produced in 
Godefroy’s Commentary, and it is needless to 
transcribe them. According to a law oi Theo- 
dosius, whicli appreciates in money the militaiy 
allowance, a piece of gold (eleven sliillings) was 
equivalent to eighty pounds of bacon, or to 
eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve modii (or 
pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 1. viii. tit. iv. leg. 
17). Tills equation, compared with anoUier of 
seventy pounds of bacon for an amphora <Ood. 
Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4), fixes the price of 
wine at about sixteenpenoe the gallon. 

^ The anonymous author of the Description 
of tlie World <p. 14, in tom* iU* Geogrsph. 
Uloor. 24«dsoiiX obiiorvw of Luoanioti In nil 
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tribute, a plentifitl supply of cheap and 
wholesome meat. •During five montiis 
of the year, a regular allowance of bacon 
was distributed to*tho poorer citizens ; 
and the annual consuinpl^oo of the 
capital, ^t a time when it was much 
declined from its former lustre, was 
ascA’taftied, by an edict of Valentinian 
the Third, at throe millions six hundred 
a^d tweuty-ciglit thousand pounds.* 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the 
use oil was indispensable for the 
lamp, as well as for the bath ; and the 
annual tax which was imposed jon 
Africa for the benefit of Romo, 
amounted to the weight of three 
niilUons of pounds, to the measure, 
perhaps, of three hundred thousand 
jfinglish gallons. IV. The anxiety of 
Ajigiiatiis to proA’ide the metropolis 
with sufficient plenty of corn, Avas not 
extended beyond that necessary article 
of human subsistence; and Avlieii the 
popular clamour accused the dearness 
and scarcity of wine, a proclamation 
was issued, by the grave reformer, to 
remind his subjects tnat no man conld 
reasonably complain of thirst, since the 
aquodiKjts of Agrippa had introduced 
into the city so many copious streams 
of pure and salubrious water.® This 
rigid sobrJfety was insensibly relaxed; 
and although the generous design of 
Aurclian ^ does not appear to have been 
executed in its full extent, the use of 
wine was allowed on very easy and 
liberal terms. The administration of 
the public cellars was delegated, to a 
magistrate of honourable rank; and a 
considerable part of the vintage of 
Campania was reserved for the fortu- 
nate inhabitants of Rome. • 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly 
barbarous Latin, Bsgio optima, et ipsa omnibus 
bnbundans, et lardum multum foras emittit. 
l^ropter quod est in montibuB, cujus uscam 
animalium varlam, &c. 

r Hee Novell, ad oalcem God. Theod. D. 
Valent. 1. i. tit. xv. This law was published at 
Kome, June 29th, a.d. 462. 

’ a tsueton. In August, c. 42. The utmost 
debanoli of the emperor himself, in his favou- 
rite wine of Rhsstia, never exceeded a sextariua 
an English pint). Id. c. 77. -Torrentius ad 
OG. and Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 86. 

. 3 His design was to i>lant vineyards along 
the sm-Coast of Qetruria (Vopiscus, in iliat. 
Aulnitst. p. 226); the dreary, uuwholcsonie, un- 
^ItivaM of incjdem Tuscany^ 


celebrated by the praisp of Augustwi 
himself, replenished tfe ussofth# 
Thermoit or baths, which pabucbaSii. 
had been constructed in every part of 
the city with Imperial magnificence. 
The baths of Antoninus Oaracalla, 
which AA'cre open, at stated hours, for 
tlic iiuliscriminate service of the sena- 
tors and the people, contained above 
sixteen hundred seats of marble; and 
more than three thousand were reck- 
oned in the baths of Diocletian.* The 
walls of the lofty apartments were 
covered with curious mosaics that imi^ 
tated the art of the pencil in the ele- 
gance of design, and the variety of 
colours. The Egyptian granite Avas 
beautifully encrusted with the precious 
green marble of Numidia ; the perpetual 
stream of hot water was poured into 
the capacious basins, through so many 
wide moutlis of bright and massy silver ; 
and the meanest Roman could purchase, 
with a small copper coin, the daily en- 
joyment of a scene of pomp and luxury, 
which might excite the envy of the kings 
of Asia.® From these stately palaces 
issued a swarm of dirty and ragged 
plebeians, without shoes and without a 
mantle ; who loitered away whole days 
in the street or Forum, to hear news 
and to hold disputes; who dissipated, in 
cxtraA'agant gaming, the miserable x>it- 
tance of their wives and children ; and 
spent the hours of the night in obscure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence 
of gross and vulgar sensuality. 3 

Rut the most lively and splendid 
amusement of the idle uunet and 
multitude depended on 
the frequent exhibition of public games 
and spectacles. The piety of Curistian 
princes had suppresqpd the inhuman 
combats of gladiators ; but the Roman 
people still considered tiie Circus as 

^ Obmplofior. apud Phot. p. 197. 

9 Seneca (eplstol. Ixxxvi.) campares the baths 
of Scipio Arnnanus, at his villa of Lltemutn 
with the magnlAcence (which was continually 
incieasing) uf the public baths of Borne,, 16ng 
before the stately Thennse Of Antoifipfis inn 
IMocletian wore erected. The gundrans paid 
for admission was the quarter of the os, iDout 
one^ighth of an English penny. 

4 AminianUB (1. xiv. e. 0, and 1. ztvlli e. 4), 
after describing the luxu^ and pride of tint 
noltles of Kome, exi)oseB, with equal indigno 
tio)t^ the vices opd follies qf UiC common people 
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tlieir home, l^ir tem]>le, and the seat 
of the republio. The impatient crowd 
rushed at the dawn of day to secure 
their places, and there were many who 
passed a sleepless and anxious night in 
the adjacent porticos. From the morn- 
ing to the evening, careless of the sun 
or of the rain, the spectators, who some- 
times amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager 
attention ; their eyes iixed on the horses 
and charioteers, their minds agitated 
with hope and fear for the success of 
the coloure which they espoused : and 
the happiness of Eome appeared to hang 
on the event of a race.’ The some 
immoderate ardour inspired their cla- 
mours and their applause, as often as 
they were entertained with the hunting 
of wild beasts, and the various modes 
of theatrical representation. 1?hese re- 

S resentationa in modem capitals may 
eserve to be considered as a pure and 
eleeant school of taste, and perhaps of 
vitTue. But the Tragic and Comic 
Muse of the Romans, who seldom as- 
pired beyond the imitation of Attic 
genius,* had l)ccn almost totuUy silent 
since the fall of the republic and 
their place was unworthily occupied by 
licentious farce, effeminate music, and 
splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,^ 


1 Javeaal. Satir. xi. 191, Ao. The expressions 
Of the historian Amnilanus are not less strone 
and animated than those of the satirist ; and 
both ^e one and the other painted from the 
life. The numbers which the great Circus was 
capalde of receiving are taken from the <n%ginal 
IfoUdfr of the city. The differences betwe.eD 
them prove that they did not transcribe each 
other: but the sum may appear incredible, 
though the country on these occasions flocked 
to the dty. 

9 Bometimes Indeed they composed original 


Vestigia Graca 
Ansi deserere et celebrare domestica facta. 
Rorat. BpistOl. ad. Fisones, 285, and the learned, 
though pmplexed, note of Daoier, who might 
have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
Bniius and the Uscias of Pacuvius, or to the 
Ce|o of Matemus. pSie Octavio, ascribed to one 
of the Senecas, stUl remains a very unfavour- 
able spedmen of Itoman tragedy. 

9 In thetime of QolntlUau sud Pliny, a tragic 
pMt, wae reduced to the imperfect method of 
miing a great rocini,.and reading his play to the 
oompaiiy^ whom he invited for that purpose. 

17* ^ 

^ See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled de 
fihltatione, tom. U. p. 206-8ir. edit. Beitf- The 


wtio maintained their reputation from 
tiho of ^U^^IlStiUS £o tllG Bixtlll COXltUF^l 
expressed without tl^e use of words the 
various fables of the gods and heroes of 
antiquity ; •and the perfection of their 
art, wmch sometimes disaftned the 
gravity of the philosopher, al\yayi|. ex- 
cited the applause and wonder of the 
people. The vast and ina^ficent 
theatres of Rome were filled by thf'ee 
thousand female dancers, and by three 
thousand singers, with the maslcrs of 
the respective choruses. Such was the 
popular favour which they enjoyed, that 
in a time of scarcity, when all strangers 
were banished from the city, the merit 
of contributing to the public plcnsurca 
exempted them from a law, which was 
strictly executed against the professors 
of the liberal arts,* 

It is said that the foolish curiosity 
of Elagabalus attempted popvioumcM of 
to discover, from the 
quantity of spiders* webs, the number 
of the inhabitants of Rome. A more 
rational method of inquiry might not 
have been undeserving of the attention 
of the wisest princes, who could easily 
have resolved a question so iii^ortant 
for the Roman government, and so in- 
teresting to succeeding ages. ,,Tho births 
and deaths of the citizens were duly 
registered; and if any writer of anti- 
quity had condescended to mention the 
annual amount, or the common average, 
we might now produce some satisfactory 
calculation which would destroy the ex- 
travagant assertions of critics, and per* 
haps confirm the modest and probable 
conjectures of philosophers.* The most 

pantomimes ebtained the honourable name of 
and U irae reqtiived, that tiiey 
snoold be eonversant with almoet eveiy art and 
science. Burette (In the Mtoioires do PAoadA* 
mie dec Inscriptiens, tom. i. p. 127, Ac.), has 
given a short history of the art of pantotnimes. 

A Ammlanos, 2. xiv. o. 6. He ooroplalna, 
with deoeat indignation, that the atreeta oxBome 
were flUed with crowda of females, who might 
have given ehildren to the state, but whose only 
occupation was to curl and dress their hair, ana 
jactari voluhilibua gyris, dum exprimnnt in- 
Dumeia simulacra, quw flnxexe Xabnln thea- 
trales. 

9 Lipsitts (tom. ill. p. 488, de Magnitud. 
BomanA L iU. c. 8) and Isaac Vossius (Ob- 
senrat. Var. p. 26-84) have indulged stcango 
dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen millions In. 

Hr. Hume (Bsssys, voU t p. 460-457) 
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diligent rosearchea have oollected onl^ 
the following circumstances, which, 
slight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend in some degree to illustrate the 
question of the populousncss of ancient 
Rome. I. When the capital of the 
empire was besieged by the Goths, 
the eircuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonias, the mathema- 
tidon, who found it equal to twenty-one 
miles.* It should not be forgotten that 
the forpi of the city was almost that of 
a cii^ ; the geometrical dgure which 
is known to contain the largest space 
within any given circumference. 11. 
The architect Vitruvius, who flourished 
in the Augustan age, and whose Evi- 
dence on this occasion has peculiar 
weight and authority , observes, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman 
people would have spread themselves 
far beyond the narrow limits of the city; 
and that the want of ground, which was 
probably contracted on every side by 
gardens and villas, suggested the com- 
mon, though inconvenient, practice of 
raising the houses to a considerable 
height in the air.^ But the loftiness of 
these buildings, which often consisted 
of hasty work and insufficient materials, 
was the cause of frequent and fatal 
accidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted 
by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that 
the height of private edifices within 
the walls of Borne should not exceed 
the measure of seventy feet from the 
ground. 3 HI. Juvenal^ laments, as it 


with admirable good leiife and icepticlfm, be- 
traye some secret disposition to extenuate the 
populousness of anoieat times. 

1 Olymplodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. See Fabri- 
Ubl. Grsac. tom. ix. p. 400. 


dtts, Bibl. Grsac. tom. lx. p. 400. 

3 In eS antem majestate urbis, 9t dViam in- 
flniU fiaquentia Inniunsrablles babitationes 
(^us fait expUsaie. |firga com reoipere non 
possetarea fdanatantam moltitudioem in orbs, 
ad anxilium altlttidlnis mUfldomm res ipsa 
eoiigit devenivs. Vltruv. h. 8. This passage, 
which I owe to Yessius, is clear, stnmg, and 
eon^beasive. 

t The SttceeeilTe taittmoaiee of Flinj, Aria- 
tides, Gliiidian, Balfiitts, ice,, prove the in- 
suflidenev of these restrictive edicts. See 
Xiipsias, 00 Hafl^ud. Bomant, L Sit. c. 4. 

— -Tahnlata tid Jam textia f lunaat : 

To needs { nam si gradibas trspidatar ab imis 
Ultlmoa ardebit, qasm tegala ada tuetur 
A pluviA. JixvsaaL Satfr. itt. 190. 

4it^tlis wbds third satire, butputiedarly 

Ide, 888, dfo* Tho doBoriptlon of a omwdsd 


should seem from his own experience, 
the hardsliips of the poorer citizens, to 
whom he addresses the salutary advice 
of emigrating, without delay, from the 
smoke of Borne, since they might pur- 
chase in the little towns of Italy a 
cheerful commodious dwelling at the 
same price which they annually paid for 
a dark and miserable lodging. House- 
rent was therefore immoderately dear ; 
the rich acquired at an enormous ex- 
pense the ground, which they covered 
with palaces and gardens; but the body 
of the Roman people was crowded into 
a narrow space, and the different floors 
and apartments of the same house were 
divided, as it is still the custom of Paris 
and other cities, among several families 
of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of the 
city, is accurately stated in the descrip- 
tion of Rome, composed under the reign 
of Theodosius, and they amount to 
forty-cigl; i thousand three hundred and 
eighty-t’^i. * The two classes of donuu 
and of into which they are 

divided, include all the habitations of 
the capital ol ?vory rank and condition, 
from the marble palace of the Anicii, 
with a numerouL establishment of f reed- 
men and slaves, to the lofty and narrow 
lodging-house, where the poet Codrus 
and hS wife were permitted to hire a 
wretched garret iimiicdiately under the 
tiles. If we adopt the same average, 
which under similar circumstances has 
been found applicable to Paris,” and 
indifferently allow aixait twen^-five 


inania, or lodging-house, iu Petroniua (e. 05, 
07), perfectly tallies with the complaints ox 
Juvenal ; and we learn from legal authority, that, 
in the tiibe of Augustus (Heineccius, Hist. Juris. 
Boxnan. c. iv. p. 181), the ordinary rent of the 
several aenaeuZa, or apartoents of an insula, 
annuaUvprodacM forty tboueand sesterces, be- 
tween three and four bandied pounds sterling 
(Pandect. L xlx. tit. 11. Ko. 80), a sum which 
proves at once the large extent and high value 
erf those oomBion buildings. * 

This BUtn total is composed of 1780 domiui, 
or great bouses, of 46,808 inmto, nr Pl eb e i an 
habitations (see NaidiniyBoinaAntio^ Mii,Ph 
88) ; and these numbers are ascertained by the 
■greement of tbe texts of the different NdUia, 
NBrdiili,l.TiiLp.496,500. ^ ^ ^ 

> See that accurate writer M. de 1 



bebiten^. 
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persons tor each house of every degree, 
we may fairly estimate the inhabitants 
of JEtome at twelve hundred thousand ; 
a number whicli cannot be thought ex- 
cessive for tho capital of a mighty em- 
pire, though it exceeds tho populotisne^s 
of the greatest cities of modern Europe.* 
Such was tho state of Rome under the 
f of Hononu3, at the 

Bone by the time when tho Gothic 

Goths. army formed the siege, or 
rather tho blockade of the city.® By a 
skilful disposition of his numerous 
forces, who impatiently watched the 
moment of an assault, Alaric encom- 
passed the walls, commanded the twelve 
principal gates, intercepted all com- 
munication with the adjacent country, 
and vimlantly guarded the navigation 
of the Tiber, from which the Romans 
derived the surest and most plentiful 
supply of provisions. The first emotions 
of tho noolcs, and of the people, were 
those of surprise and indigiiation, that 
a vile barbarian should dare to insult 
the capital of the world ; but their ar- 
rogance was soon liumbled by misfor- 
tune ; and their unmanly rage, instead 
of being directed against an enemy in 
arms, was meanly exercised on a de- 
fenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps 
in the person 'of Serena the Romans 
might have respected the niece of Theo- 
dosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive 
mother, of the reigning emperor ; but 
they abhorred the widow oi Stilicho ; 
and they listened with credulous pas.sion 
to the tale of calumny, which accused 
her of maintaining a secret and criminal 
correspondence with the Gothic invader. 
Actuated or overawed by tho same 
|)opular frenzy, tho senate without re- 
quiring any evidence of her guilt, pro- 
pounoed the septence of her de<ath. 
Serena was ignominiously strangled; 
and the infatuated multitude were as- 
1 This compvtaticmiB not very different from 
that which M. Bmtier, the last editor of Tacitus 
(tom. 11. p. 880>, has assumed from similar 
principles ; though be seems to aim at a degree 
of precision, which It is neither possible nor 
important to obtain. 

For the events off the tint siege of Rome, 
which are often confounded with those of the 
second and third, see ^22osimtts, L v, p. 860*364, 
tiosonien, 1. ix. c, 0. (Aympiodorus, ap. Phot, 
|). 180. PfailoBtorgiua, 1. xii. c. 8} and Godefroy, 
biasertat p. 4(I7<476. 


tonished to find that this cruel actvpf 
iiajustlce did not immediately produce 
the retreat of tho barbarians, and the 
deliverance of the city. That unfor- 
tunate city gradu^ly ex- _ . 
pcrienced,.the distress of * ** 

scarcity, and at length the liprrid cala- 
mities of famine. The daily allow'ance 
of three pounds of bread was rfetlu^ed to 
one-half, to ono-third, to nothing ; and 
the price of corn still continued to tisu 
in a rapid and extravagant proportion. 
The poorer citizens, who were us;«ble to 
purchase the necessaries of life, solicited 
the precarious chiarity of the rich ; and 
for a while the public misery was allevi- 
ated by tho humanity of Lteta, the 
widow of the Emperor Gratiaii, who 
had fixed her residence .at Rome, and 
consecrated to tho use of tlie indigent 
the princely revenue which she an- 
nually received from the grateful suc- 
cessors of her husband.* But these 
private and temporary donatives were 
insufficient to appease the hunger of a 
numerous people ; and the progress of 
famine invaded the ‘marble palaces of 
the senators themselves. The persons 
of both sexes, who had been educated 
in the enjoyment of ease ancl luxury, 
discovered how little is resquisite to 
supply the demands of nature ; and 
lavished their unavailing treasures of 
gold and silver, to obtain the coarse and 
scanty sustenance which they would 
formerly have rejected with disdain. 
The food the most* repugnant to sense 
or imagination, the aliments the most 
unwholesome and pernicious to the con- 
stitution, were eagerly devoured and 
fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. 
A dark suspicion w-as entertained that 
some desperate wretches fed on the 
bodies of their feJllow-creatures, whom 
they had secretly murdered ; and even 
mothers (such was the horrid conflict of 
the two most powerful instincts ini« 
planted by nature in the human breast), 
even mothers are said to have tasted 
the flesh of their slaughtered infants 1^ 

1 The mother of Lnta was named Fissmnena* 
Her father, family, and country, are unknown, 
liucange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 60. 

• Ad nefandos oibos erupit esnrttotium 
rabies, et sua InVloem membra laniarunt, dum 
matpr poD pSTcjl Iftpt^nii { et 
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thousands of the inhabitants of 
Home expired in thejr houses, or in the 
streets, for want of sustenance ; and as 
the puidic sepulchres without the walls 
were in the power of the enemy, the 
stench which arose from so mSlny putrid 
and unbufied carcasses infected the 
miseries of 
famine were succeeded 
and aggravated by the contagion of a 
pestilential disease. The assurances of 
speedy and effectual relief, which were 
ropcaTCSly transmitted from the court 
of Havenna, supported, for some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, 
till at length the despair of any human 
aid tempted them to accept the offerf# of 
a preternatural deliverance. Pompei- 
an us, prefect of the city, had been per- 

tainntitin. l>y ‘he art or fa- 

naticism of some Tuscan 
diviners, that by the mysterious force 
of spells and sacrifices, they could ex- 
tract the lightning from the clouds, ‘ 
and point those celestial fires against 
the camp of the barbarians. ‘ The im* 
portant secret M'as communicated to 
Innocent, the bishop of Rome ; and the 
suocccssor'of St. Peter is accused, per- 

utero, quern paulld ante effuderat. Jerome ad 
Principiam, tom. i. p. 12L. The same horrid 
circumstance likewise told of the sieges of 
Jerusalem and Paris. For. the latter, compare 
the tenth book of the Henriade, and the 
Journal do Henri IV. tom. i. p. 47-S3 ; and ob- 
serve that a plain narrative of facts is much 
more imthctlc, than the most laboured descrip- 
tions of epic poetry. 

J Zosimus (1. V. p. 855, 856) speaks of these 
ceremonies, like a Greek unacquainted with the 
national superstition of Home and Tuscany. I 
suspect that they consisted of two parts, the 
secret, and the public; the former were pro- 
bably an imitation of the arte and spells, by 
which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and his 
I thunder on Mount Aventine. ^ 

——Quid agant iaquels, qun carmlna dloant, 

' Qu&que traliant euperis sedibus arte Jovem, 

Scire nefas homini.* 

Tbe ancifia. or shields o«f Mara, the pignora 
imperiit which were carried in solemn proces- 
sion on the calends at March, derived their 
‘origin from this mysterious event (Ovid. Fast, 
ill. 259-808). It was probably designed to re- 
vive iMs ahoient festival, which liad been sup- 
pressed by Theodosius. In that case we recover 
a chronological date'<March the 1st, a.p. 409), 
which has not hitherto been observed. 

* On the curious question of the knowledge 
of conducting lightning, possessed by the 
abctents, consult Eus^be Salverte, des Sciences 
\ppCUltes, c. xxif . Pqrjs, 1889.— 


haps without foundation, of preferring 
the safety of the republic to the rigid 
severity of the Christian worship. But 
when the question was agitated in the 
senate— when it was proposed, as an 
essential condition, that tliosu sacrifices 
should be performed in the Capitol by 
the authority ami in the presence of 
the magistrates — the majority of that 
respectable assembly, apprehensive 
cither of the llivinc or of the Imperial 
displeasure, refused to join in an act 
w'hich appeared almost equivalent to 
the public restoration of Paganism. ‘ 

The last resource of the Romans w'aa 

in the clemency, or at 

least in the moderation, of a ransom, and 
the king of the Goths. 

The senate, who in this emergency as- 
sumed the supreme powers of covem- 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to 
negotiate with the enemy. This im- 
portant trust was delegated to Basilius, 
a senator of Spanish extraction, and 
already conspicuous in the administra- 
tion of provinces ; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was pecu- 
liarly qualified by his dexterity in 
business, ns well as by his former in- 
timacy with the Gothic prince. When 
they were introduced into his presence, 
they declared, perhaps in a more lofty 
style than became their abject condition, 
that the Romans were resolved to main- 
tain their dignity cither in pcjace or 
war; and that if Alaric refused them 
a fair and honourable capitulation, he 
might sound his trumpets, and prepare 
to give battle to an innumerable people, 
exercised in arms, and animated oy de- 
spair. **The thicker the hay, the 
easier it is mowed,** was the concise 
reply of the barbarian ; and this rustic 
metaphor was accompanied by a loud 
and insulting laugh, expressive of his 
contempt for the menaces of an unwar- 
li^o populace, enervated by luxury be- 
fore they were emaciate?l by famine. 
He then condescended to fix the ransom, 

i Sotomfin (L lx. e. 6)in8innate> that the a* 
percent was actoally, though uasuoeeasfnUy 
tnane ; but he does not mention the name te 
Innocent; and Tillemont (Mem. Eoelee. tom 
X. p. 645) is determined not to believe that a 
ptDpe eouid be guilty of sqch iippions 00|i4r 
Sorastoa. 
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which he would accept as the price of 
his retreat from the walls of Eome ; all 
the gold and silver in the city, whether 
it were the property the state, or of 
individuals ; all tiio nch and precious 
movables ; and all the slaves who could 

C ve their title to the name of har- 
kuvt. The ministers of the senate 
presumed to ask in a modest and sup- 
pliant tone, “ If such, 0 king ! are your 
demands, what do you intend to leave 
us?” “Your Liras,” replied the 
haughtjr conqueror: they trembled, 
and retired. Yet before they retired 
a short suspension of arms was granted, 
which allowed some time for a more 
temperate negotiation. The stern fea- 
tures of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; 
he abated much of the rigour of bis 
terms, and at length consented to raise 
the siege on the immediate payment of 
five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty 
thousand pounds o| silver, of four thou- 
sand robes of silk, of three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three 
thousand pounds weight of popper. ‘ 
But the puDlio treasury was exhausted; 
the annual rents of the great estates in 
Italy and the provinces were inter- 
cepted by the calamities of war; the 

S old and gems had been exchanged 
uring the famine for the vilest sus- 
tenance; the hoards of secret wealth 
were still concealed by the obstinacy of 
avarice; and some remains of conse- 
crated spoils afforded the only resource 
that could avert the impending ruin of 
the city. As soon as the Romans had 
Satisfied the rapacious demands of 
Alaric, they were restored, in some 
measure, to the enjoyment of peace 
and plenty. Several of the gates were 
cautiously opened; the importation of 
provisions ^rbm the river and the ad- 
lacent country was no longer obstructed 
by the Goths; the citizens resorted in 
crowds to the free market, which was 


^ Pepper was a fsvonrite ingfedient of the 
most expensive Bomen cookery, and the best 
sort^commonly lor fifteen denarii, or ten 
-ehinings the pound. See Pfiny, Hist Hstor. 
xU. 14. It ms hvonght from India: and the 
oomo country, the coeet pf Kolabir, stUl affords 
,the greatest plenty; but the impiovement of 
. tnde end navlganon has mnltijiUed the qnsn- 
tity. and reduced the price. See Histolre 
Politique ft PhlloBophlque, Ibo., tom. I p. 457* 


iheld during three days in the suburbs; 
and while the merchants who under- 


took the gainful trade made a consider- 
able profit, the future subsistence of 
the city,, was secured by the ample 
magi^nes which were deposited in the 
public and private granaries. A more 
regular discipline than could havb been 
expected was maintained in the camp 
of Alaric ; and the wise barbarian jfisti- 
fied his regard for the faith of treaties 
by the just severity with which he 
chastised a partv of licentious Goths, 
who had insulted sqme Roman citizens 
on the road to Ostia. His army, en- 
riched by the contributions of the capi- 
tal, slowly advanced into the fair and 
fruitful province of Tuscany, where he 
proposed to establish his winter quar- 
ters ; and the Gothic standard became 
the refuge of forty thousand barbarian 
slaves, who had broke their chains, and 
aspired, under the command of their 
great deliverer, to revenge the injuries 
and the disgrace of their cruel servi- 
tude. About the same time he received 
a more honourable reinforcement of 
€U>ths and Huns, whom Adolphus,' the 
brother of his wife, had coxylucted, at 
his pressing.invitation, from the bonks 
of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
and who hod cut their waV, with some 
difficulty and loss, through tlie superior 
numbers of the Imperial troops. A 
victorious leader, who united the daring 
spirit of a barbarian with the art ana 
discipline of a Roman general, was at 
the head of a hundred thousand fight- 
ing men; and Italy pronounced, with 
terror and respect, the formidaldename 
of Alaric.* 


At the> distance of fourteen centuries, 
we maybe satisfied Witii 
relating the military ex- tiaMiwfSv 
ploits of the conquerors 
of Borne, without presuming to iuvesti* 
1 This Gothic chieftain Is called by Jemandei 
Iifidm by Rosiiiiaa and 

of wlildi saeiBi to be antfaoriosd Iw 

tiM sore 

of toe oaeieBt Qotbe. 

s The treaty between Alario and tlieBoimiia.- 
de., is taken from Zoelmtii, 1. v. p. 864, SIS, 
868. 869. 868, 868. The 
itanoei ore too few and trUUng to rsoqlro W 
Other quotetiou. 
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gate tlie motives of their political | the field of battie, and one of the 
conduct. In the midst of his apparent ambassadors, who could no longer claim 
prosperity, Alaric wi^ conscious, per> the protection of the law of nations, 
paps, of some secret weakness, some was obliged to purcliase his freedom 
internal defect; or perhaps thefmodera- with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces 
tion which he displayed was intended of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resent- 
only tp deceive and disarm the easy ing this act of impotent hostility, im- 
crcdulity of the ministers of Honorius. mediately renewed nis proposals of 
The king of the Goths repeatedly peace; and the second embassy of the 
declined that it was his desire to l>c lloman senate, which derived weight 
considered as the friend of peace, and and dignity from the presence of Inno- r 
of the IMhnans. Three senators, at his cent, bishop of the city, was guarded 
earnest request, were sent ambassadors from the dangers of the road by a , 
to the court of Eavenna, to solicit the detachment of Gothic soldiers.* 


exchange of hostages and the conclu- 
sion of the treaty; and the proposals, 
which ho more clearly expressed during 
the course of the negotiations, could 
only inspire a doubt of his sincerity, as 
they might seem inad^uate to the 
state of his fortune, llie barbarian 
still aspired to the rank of master- 
general of the armies of the West ; he 
stipulated an annual subsidy of corn 
and money, and he chose the provinces 
of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, 
fur the seat of his new kingdom, which 
would have commanded the important 
communiedtion between Italy and the 
Danube. If these modest terms should 
l>e rejected, Alaric showed a disposition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demands, 
and even to content himself with the 
possession of Noricum, an exhausted 
and impoverished country, perpetually 
exposed to the inroads of the barbarians 
of Germany.* But the hopes of peace 
were disappointed by the weak obstin- 
acy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the 
salutary remonstrances of the senate, 
ho dismissed their ambassadors under 
the conduct of a milithry escort, too 
numerous fot; a retinue oi honour and 
too feeble jfor an army of defence. Six 
thousand ibalmatians, the flower of the 
Imperial legions, were ordered to march 
frotti Bavenua to Borne, through on 
open CDun^, which was occupied by, 
the formidable myriads of the barba- 
rians. These brave legionaries, encom- 
passed and betrayed, tell a sacrifice to 
ininistci^ial folly; their general, Valens, 
with a hundred soldiers, escaped frqm 

1 Zosinms. 1. T. p. 807, 808. 809- 


Olympius” might have continued to 
insult tno iust resentment ohange ud 
of a people, who loudly lucceMionof 
accused him as the author 
of the public calamities ; but his power 
was undermined by the secret intrigues 
of the palace. The favourite eunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius 
and the empire to ^U^us, the Prseto- 
rian prefect, an unworm^Sc^vant, who 
did not atone, by the merit of personal 
attachment, for the errors and misfor- 
tunes of his administration. The exile, 
or escape, of the guilty Olympius, re- 
served him for more vicissitudes of 
fortune. He experienced the adventures 
of an obscure and wandering life, he 
again rose to power, he fell a second 
time into disgrace, his ears were cut 
off, he expired under the lash, and his 
ignominious death afforded a fateful 
spectacle to the friends of^ Stilicho. 
After the removal of Olympius, whose 
character was deeply tainted with re- 
ligious fanaticism, the Pagans and 
heretics were delivered from the im- 
politic proscription, which excluded 
them from the dignities of the State. 
The brave Gennend,3 a soldier of bar- 

3 ZoBimoi, 1. V. p. 800,361, 868. The bishop, 
by remalolnif at Bavenna, escaped the impend- 
ing calamities of the city. Otonas, L tU. o, 89, 
p. 578. « 

9 For the adveatuiee.ol Olympius, and his 
f uccessois ia the ministJ^, see Zosimu^ L ▼. p. 
ses, 865, 866, and Olympiodor. ap. Phot p. 
180, 181. 

3 Zoiimns n. T, p. 864) relates this dzottm- 
stance with mble complaoenciy, and oelebratas 
the character of Qennerid as the last glory of 
expiring Paganism. Very different were the 
sentiments of the oounoil of Carthage, who 
deputed four bishops to the court of Ravenna 
to oomplain of the law which had been just m 
acted, that all conversions to Christianity should 
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barian origin, who still adhered to th^ 
worship of his ancestors, had been 
obliged to lay aside tlie military belt ; 
and though lie was n^pcatedly assured 
by the emperor himself that laws were 
not made for persons of his rank or 
merit, he refused to accept any partial 
dispensation, and persevered in honour- 
able disgrace till he lni<l extorted a 
general act of justice from the distress 
of the Eoinaii govern inent. The con- 
duct of Gcnnerid, in the important 
station to which he was promoted or 
restored, of master-general of Dalma- 
tia, Pannonia, Norieum, and Hhoitia, 
seemed to revive the discipline and 
spirit of the republic. From a life of 
idleness and want, his xroops were 
soon habituated to severe exercise, and 
plentiful subsistence, and his private 
generosity often supplio<l the rewards, 
which wore denied by the avarice or 
poverty of the court of liavcinia. The 
valour of Gcnnerid, formidable to the 
adjacent barbarians, was the firmest 
bulwark of the Illyrian frontier; and 
his vigilant care assisted the cmpiie 
with a reinforcement of ten thousand 
Huns, who arrived on the confines of 
Italy, attended by such a convoy of 
provisions, and such a numerous train 
of sheep and oxen, as might have been 
sufficient, not only for the march of an 
army, but for the settlement of a 
colony. But the court and councils of 
Honor! us still remained a scone of 
weakness and distraction, of corruption 
and anarchy. Instigated by the pre- 
fect Jovius, the guards rose in furious 
mutiny, and demanded the heads of two 
generals, and of the two principal 
eunuchs. The generals, under a per- 
fidious promise of safety, were sent on 
ship-board and privately executed ; 
while the favour of the eunuchs pro- 
cured them a mild and secure exile at 
Lilian and ^Constantinople. Kusebius 
the eunuch, and the barbarian Allobich, 
Bucoeaded to the command of the bed- 
chamber and of the guards ; and the 
mutual jealousy Of these subordinate 
ministors was the oattso of their mutual 
liestruction. By the insolent order of 

be free and voluntaary. Sea Baronlun, AnaaL 
A.». 409, No. 1 ?. 4 .|». 410, Np. 47 , 49 . 


the count of the domestics, the great 
chamberlain w^as shamctully beaten to 
death with sticks, before the eyes o* 
the astonished ^Inpeixir ; and the sub- 
sequent assassination of Allobich, in* 
the midst of a puidic proqpssion, is the 
only circumstance of his life, in which 
Honor ill 8 tliscovercd the faihtedt symp- 
tom of courage or resentment. Yet 
before they fell, Kusebius and AVobicli 
had contributetl their part to the ruin 
of the cmpiiH;, by opposing tlp^. conclu- 
sion of a treaty wliich Jovius, from a 
selfish iuid perliaps a criiniiial motive, 
had negotiated with Alaric, in a per- 
sonal interview under tlio W'alls of 
kimini. During the absence of Jovius, 
the emperor was persuaded to assume 
a lofty tone of inllcxible ilignity, such 
as neither his situation nor his charac- 
ter could enable him to support ; and 
a letter, signed with the name of Hon- 
orius, w'as immediately dispatched to 
the Pnetorian prefect, granting him a 
free permission to dispose of the public 
money, but sternly refusing to prosti- 
tute tlie military honours of Home to 
the proud demands of a barbarian. 
This letter was imprudently communi- 
cated to Alaric himself ; and the Goth, 
who in the whole transaction had be- 
haved with temper Itnd decency, 
expressed, in the most outrageous lang- 
uage, his lively sense of the insult so 
wantonly offered to his person and 
to his nation. The conference of 
Rimini was hastily internipted; and 
the prefect Jovius, on his return to 
Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and 
even to encourage, the fashionable 
opinions of the court. By his advice 
and example, the principal officers of 
the State and army were obliged to 
swear that witliout listening, in any cir- 
cumstances, to a/ny conditions of peace, 
they would still persevere in perpetual 
and implacable war agaiimt the enemy 
of the republic. This rash engagement 
opposed an insimorable Imr to all future 
negotiation. The ministers of Hoito- 
riuB were heard (c declare that if they 
had only invoked the name of the 
Deity, tnev would consult the public 
safety, and trust their souls to the 
I mei^y of Heaven ; bpt they had swQfP 
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by ^hd Backed head of the emperor 
liitnself; they had touched, in solemn 
I'fi emouy, that august seat of majesty 
jiuil wis'loin; and the violation of their 
(>:iLh would expose them to the toni];)oral 
pmalties of sacrilege and rebelljoii.' 

While the ^emperor and his court en- 

Kome w ta# the security of the niarslies 
and fortifications of lia- 
vemi^ they abandoned Borne almost 
without defence to the resentment of 
Alaric. ^Yet such was the moderation 
which ne still preserved or allccted 
that, as lie moved with his army along 
the Flamiuian way, he successively des- 
patched the bishops of the towns of Italy 
to reiterate his offers of peace, and t6 
conjure the emperor that he would save 
the city and its inhabitants from hostile 
lire and the sword of the barbarians.® 
These impending calamities wore, how- 
ever, averted, not indeed liy the wisdom 
of Honorius, hut by the prudence or 
hiiinanity of the (iotlvic king, who etn- 
plo3'ed a milder, though not leas efiec- 
tual, method of conquest. Instead of 
assaulting the capital, he successfully 
diiectiad his efforts agaijist the Port of 
Ostia, one of the boldest and most stu- 
])eiulous works of lioinan magnificence. ^ 
The accidents to which the precarious 
subsistence of* the city was continually 
exposed in a winter navigation and an 
open road, liad suggested to the genius 
of the first Caesar the useful design, 

^ Zositnus, L ▼. p. 867, 308, 369. This custom 
of swearing by the head, or life, or safety, or 
genius, of the sovereign, was of the highest 
antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesia, xUi. 1&) and 
ticytliia. It was soon transferred, by flattery, 
io the Cmsars ; and Tertullian complains that 
it u'as the only oath which the Romans of his 
time affected to reverence. See an elegant 
Dissertation of the Abbe Massieu on the Oaths 
of the Ancients, In the Mepi. de I'Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 208, 209. 

Zoslmus, 1. V. p. 868, 309. I have softened 
the expressions of Alaric, who expatiates, in 
too florid a manner, on tbd history of Rome. 

:> See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20. Dton Cassius, 
1. lx. p. 949, edit. Reimar. and the lively descrip- 
tion of Jnvenal, Satir. xll. 76, &c. In the six- 
teenth century, when the remains of this Augus- 
tan port were still visible, the antiquarians 
sketched tbe fjoan (see D’AnvlUe, Mem. de 
I’Academie dee Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 198), 
and declared with entfiusiasm, that all the 
uionarchs of Europe would be unable to execute 
so great a work (Bergler. Hist, des grands 
Chemins dw RomMns tom. 0. p. 866)* 


w'hich was executed under the feign of 
[^Claudius. The artificial moles which 
formed the narrow entrance advanced 
far into the sea and firmly repelled the 
fury of the waves, 'while the largest 
ve.ssels securely rode at anchor within 
three deep and capacious basins, which 
rcceive<l the northern branch of the 
Tiber, about two miles from the ancient 
colony of Ostia.* The Homan PoH in- 
sensibly swelled to tlic size of an episco- 
pal city,® where the corn of Africa was 
deposited in spacious granaries for the 
use of the capital. As soon os Alaric 
was in possession of that important 
place, he summoned the city to sur- 
render at discretion ; and his demands 
were enforced by the positive declara- 
tion, that a refusal or even a delay 
should be instantly followed by the 
destruction of the magazines on which 
the life of the Roman people depended. 
The clamours of that people, and the 

1 The Ostia Tyberina (see Cluver. Italia A ntiq. 
1. iii. p. 870-879), in the plural number, the two 
mouths of the Tiber, were separated by .the 
Holy Island, an equilateral triangle, whose sides 
were each of tliem computed at about two miles. 
Tlie colony of Ostia was founded immediately 
beyond the left or southern, and the Fort im- 
mediately beyond the right or northern, branch 
of the river; and the distance between tlieir 
remains measures something more than two 
miles on Cingolani’s map. In the time of 
Strabo, the sand and mud deposited by the 
Tiber had choked the harbour of Ostia ; the 
progress of the same cause had added mncli tO 
the size of the Holy Island, and gradually left 
both Ostia and the Port at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. The dry channels (flumi 
raorti), and the large estuaries (stagno dl 
Pouente, dl Levante), mark the changes of the 
river and the efforts of the sea. Consult for the 
present state of this dreary and desolate tract, 
the excellent map of the ecclesiastical state by 
the mathematicians of Benedict XIV. ; an actuU 
survey of the Agro Eomano^ in six sheets by 
Cingolanl, which contains 113,810 ruhhia (about 
670,000 acres) ; and the large topographical map 
of Ameti, in eight sheets. « 

* As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gospel, part ii. vol. iii. p. 89-92), or at 
least the fourth centun (Carol, a Sancto Paulo, 
Kotlt. Eccles. p. 47), the Port of Rome was an 
episcopal city, which was demolished, as it 
should seem, In the ninth century, by Pope 
Gregory IV. during the incursions of the Arabs. 
It is now reduced to an inn, a church, an<l the 
house or palace of the bishop ; who ranks at 
one of six cardinal-bishops of the Roman church. 
Bee Eschinard, Descrisione dl Roma et dell* 
Agso Romano, p. 828.* 

* Compare Sir W. GeU. Rone and ita VleUn 
Hy, vdl. uTp. 18 t«— U. 
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terror of famine, subdued the pride of 
the senate ; they listened without re- 
luctance to the proposal of placing a 
new emj^ror on the throne of the un- 
worthy Honorius ; and the suffrage of 
the Gothic conqueror bestowed the 
purple on Attains, prefect of the city. 
The grateful monarch immediately ac- 
knowledged his protector as mastcr- 
mneral of the armies of the West ; 
Adolphus, with the rank of count of the 
domestics, obtained the custody of the 
person of Attains ; and the two hostile 
nations seemed to be united in the closest 
bands of friendship and alliance. * 

The gates of the city wore thrown 
open, and the new em- 
craAted amparor pcror of the KiOinans, en- 
com]^sed on every side 
by the Gothic arms, was 
conducted in tumultuous procession to 
the palace of Au|mstus and Trajan. 
After he had disti^utcd the civil and 
military dignities among his favourites 
and followers, Attains convened an 
assembly of the senate, before whom, in 
a foi^mal and florid speech, he asserted 
his resolution of restoring the majesty 
of the r^ublic, and of uniting to the 
empire the provinces of Egypt and the 
East, which had once acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Rome. Such extrava- 
gant promises inspired every reasonable 
citizen with a just contempt for the 
cflhracter of an unwarlike usurper, 
whose elevation was the deepest and 
most ignominious wound which the re- 
public had yet sustained from the in- 
solence of the barbarians. But the 
populace, with their usual levity, ap- 
plauded the change of masters. The 
public discontent was favourakfo to the 
rival of Honorius, and the sectaries, op- 
pressed by his persecuting edicts, ex- 
pected some degree of countenance, or 
at least of toleration, from a prince who, 
in his native country of Ionia, had been 
educated in the Pagan superstition, and 
who had since received the sacrament 
of baptism from the hands of an Arlan 
bishop.” The first days of the reign of 

1 Norths elevstioa of Attalui, oonstdi Zosi- 
mua 1. vi. p. 877-890. Sosomen, L is. o. 8, 9. 
Ol^l^odor. sp. Phot, p, 180, 181. PbiloBtorg. 
I. zii. e. 8, sad Godefioy. Bissertat. p. 470. 

e^We msy idadt the frldsace of Sosomea for 


Attains were fair aud prosperous. An 
officer of confidence was sent with an 
'inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa ; the greatest 
part of Italy subi^ittod to the terror of 
the Gothic powers ; and though the city 
of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual 
resistance, the people of Milan, dissatis- 
fied perhaps with the absen^te of Hon- 
oriouB, accepted with loud acclamations 
the choice of the Roman senate. At 
the head of a formidable army, Alaric 
conducted his royal captive almost to 
the gates of Ravenna ; and dT'^'^olenin 
embMsy of the principal ministers, of 
J ovitt , the Praetorian prefect, of V alens, 
maste r of the cavalry and infantry, of 
tbe questor Potamius, and of Julian, 
the first of the notaries, was introduced 
with martial pomp into the Gothic 
camp. In the name of their sovereign, 
they consented to acknowledge the law- 
ful election of his competitor, and to 
divide the provinces ol Italy and the 
West between the two emperors. Their 
proposals were rejected with disdain ; 
and the refusal was aggravated by the 
insulting clemency of Attains, who con- 
descended to promise that if Honorius 
would instantly resign the purple, he 
should be permitted to poCs the re- 
mainder of his life in the peaceful exile 
of some remote island.* ^o desperate, 
indeed, did the situation of the son of 
Theodosius appear to those who Vere 
the best acquainted with his strength 
and resources, that Jovius and Valens, 
his minister and his general, betrayed 
their trust, infamously deserted the 
sinking cause of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allcglauce to 
the service of his more fortunate rivol 
Astonished by such examples of domes- 
tic toeasdn, Honorius trembled at the 
• 

the Arlan baptism,, and Ibat of Pliilostprgius 
for the Pagan educatjlob, of Attalus. The 
visible Joy of ZosimttS*|l^, the discontent wbkh 
he imputes to the Anlaiiu family, are very un- 
favOura^e to the Gbristisnity of the new em- 
peror. 

i He carried hialnsulenoe so far, as to declare 
that he should mutilate Honorias before bo 
sent him into exile. 3ut this assertion of 
ZoslmuB is destroyed by the more impartial 
testimony of 01ympio«1orus, who attributes the 
ungenerous. proposal (which was absolutely re* 
iected by Attalus) to the baseness, and perUspi 
the tresebaci', of Jovitti. 
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of every servant, at the arrival | in their situation, was neither generous 
01 every messenger. He dreaded the I nor ]9radent. The resentment of the 
secret enemies who might lurk in his ^Gothic king was exasperated bv the 
capital, his palace, his bed*chamber; malicious a^ of Jovius, who had been 
and some ships lay ready in the harbour raised to tho rank of patrician, and whc 
of Kavenna, to transport the abdicated afterwards excused his double perfidy 
monarch to the donunious of his Infant by declaring, without a blush, that he 
nephew, the^emperor of the East. had only semed to abandon the service 

Hutethere is a Providence (such at of Honorius, more effectually to ruin the 
BsUdagndad least was the opinion of cause of tho usurper. In a large plain 
tqr^Aiartc. the historian Procopius)' near Bimini, and in the presence of an 
that watches over innocence and folly ; innumerable multitude of Bomans and 


and the pretensions of Honorius to its 
peculidfWe cannot reasonably be dis- 
puted. At the moment when his de- 
spair, incapable of any wise or manly 
resolution, meditated a shameful flight, 
a seasonable reinforcement of four thou- 
sjuid veterans unexpectedly landed in 
the port of Bavenna. To these valiant 
strangers, whoso fidelity had not been 
corrupted by the factions of the court, 
he committed the walla and gates of the 
city ; and the slumbers of the emperor 
were no longer disturbed by the appre- 
hension of imminent and internal danger. 
The favourable' intelligence which was 
received from Africa suddenly changed 
the opinions of men and tho state of 
public affairs. Tho troops and officers 
whom Atkins had sent into that pro- 
vince were defeated and slain; and the 
active zeal oi^Heracliau maintidned his 
own allegiance and that of his people. 
The faitmul count of Africa transmitted 
a large sum of money, which fixed the 
atta<mment of the Imperial guards; 
and his vigilance in preventing the ex- 
portation of com and oil introduced 
famine, tumult, and discontent into 
the walls of Borne. The failure of the 
African expedition was the source of 
mutual complaint and recrimjpation in 
the par^ Attains ; and the mind of 
his protector was insefisibly alienated 
from the interest of a prinoo, who wanted 
y»irit to commandr or docility to obey. 

mott imprudent measures were 
adopted without the knowledge or 
agamst the advice of Alaric-; and the 
obstinste refusal of the senate, to allow 
in tht embarkation the mixture even of 
five bundled Goths, betrayed a sue- 
lldous and dlsttustful temper which, 

S PIMP de Bsli VsedaL I. L a li 


barbarians, the wretched Attains was 
publicly despoiled of the diadem and 
purple; and those ensigns of royalty 
were sent by Alaric, as the pledge of 

S eace and friendship, to the son of Theo- 
osiuB.* The officers who returned to 
their duty were reinstated in their em- 
ployments, and even the merit of a tardy 
repentance was graciously allowed ; but 
the degraded emperor of the Bomaus, 
desirous of life and insensible of dis- 
grace, implored the permission of follow- 
mg the wthic camp in the train of a 
haughty and capricious barbarian.* 

The degradation of Attains removed 
the only real obstacle to 
the conclusion of the pwkofaomt 
peace; and Alaric ad- 
vanoed within three miles of Bavenna 
to press the irresolution of the Imperial 
ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
with the return of fortune. His indig- 
nation was kindled by the report that 
a rival chieftain, that sarus, the personal 
enemy of Adolphus and the hereditary 
foe of the house of Baiti, had been re- 
ceived into the palace. At the head of 
three hundred followers, that fearless 
barbarian immediately sallied from the 
gates of Ravenna; surprised and cut in 
pieces a considerable hi^y of Goths; re- 
entered the city in triumph ; and was 
permitted to insult his adversary by 
the voiee of a herald, who publicly de- 

1 See the csttes snd dteamstsiices of the fall 
of Attains in Zostmus, 1. vi p.»88U-883. Soio- 
men. 1. ix. c. 8. Phllostorg. 1. zti. e. 8. _The 
two acts of indemnftv In the Theodoslan Code, 
1. ix. tit. xxxviiL leg. 11, 12, which were pnb- 
iished the Igth of Fcbmarv, and the 8tn of 
August, A.D. 410, evidently idsle to this 
usurper. 
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clared that th@ guilt of Alaric had for 
ever excluded him from tlie friendship 
and alliance of the emperor. ‘ The 
crime and folly of the court of Ravenna 
was expiated, a third time, by the cala- 
mities of Rome. The king of the (jk)ths, 
who no longer dissembled his appetite 
for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
arms under the w'alls of the capital ; 
and the trembling senate, without any 
hopes of relief, prepared by a desperate 
resistance to delay the ruin of their 
country. But they were unable to 
guard against the secret conspiracy of 
their slaves and domestics, who, either 
from birth or interest, were attached to 
the cause of the enemy. At the hour 
of miclniglit, the iSalarian gate was 
silently opened, and the inhabitants 
were awakened by the tremendous 
sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven 
hundred and sixty-three years after the 
foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, 
which had subdued and civilised so 
considerable a part of mankind, was 
deliveml to the licentious fury of the 
tribes of Germany and Scythia.® 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he 
^ ^ forced his entrance into a 

vanquished city, dis- 
covered, however, some 
^ ■ regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged 
his troops boldly to seize the rewards of 
valour, and to enrich themselves with 
the spoils of a w'calthy and eifciiiinate 
people ; but he cxliorted them, at the 
same time, to spare the lives of the un- 
resisting citizens, and to respect the 

1 ZosltnuB, 1. vi. p. 384. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 9* 
rhUostor||;iu8, 1. xli. c. 3. In this place the 
text of ZosimuB is mutilated, and we have lost 
the remainder of his sixth and last book, which 
ended with the sack of Kome. Credulous and 

E artial as he is, we must take our leave of that 
istorian with som^ regret. 

“ Adest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obsidet, 
turbat, irrumpit. Orosins, 1. vii. c. 89, p. 573. 
He dispatches this great event in seven words; 
but he employs whole pages in celebrating the 
devotion cn the Gotha. 1 have extracted, from 
an improbable story of Procopius, the circum- 
stances which had an air of probability. Pro- 
cop. de Bell. Vandal 1. i. c. 2. He supposes 
that the city was surprised while the senators 
slept in the afternoon ; but Jerome, with more 
authority and more reason, aflOrms, that it was 
in the night, nocte Moan oapta est; nocte 
oaddit marof iom* I* P* tA Piinoi- 


cliurchos of the apostles, St. I*etor .*UmI 
,iSt. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctu* 
aries. Amidst the horrors of a noc- 
turnal tumult, several of the Christiau 
Goths displayed the fervour of a recent 
conversion; and some instances of their 
uncommon piety and moi|pration arc 
related, and perhaps adorned, by the 
zeal of ecclesiastical writersr* fVhile 
the barbarians roamed through the city 
in quest of prey, the humblo dwelling 
of an aged virgin, who had devoted her 
life to tne service of the altar, w^? forced 
open by one of the powerful Goths. He 
immediately demanded, though in civil 
language, all the gold and silver in her 
possession ; and was astonished at the 
re&diness with which she conducted 
him to a splendid hoard of massv plate, 
of the ricnest materials, and the most 
curious workmanship. The barbai-ian 
viewed with w’ondcr and delight this 
valuable acquisition, till he was inter- 
rupted by a serious admonition, ad- 
dressed to him in tlic following words : 
“ These,” said she, “are the consecrated 
vessels belonging to St. Peter: if you 
presume to touch them, the sacrilegious 
deed will remain on your conscience. 
•For my part, I dare not keep jjrhat I am 
unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, 
struck with reverential awe, despatched 
a messenger to inform thinking of the 
treasure which he had discovered ; and 
received a peremptory order from 
Alaric that the consecrated plate 
and ornaments should be transported, 
without damage or delay, to the church 
of the apostle. Fi’om the extremity, 
perhaps, of the Quirinal Hill, to the dis- 
tant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous 
detachment of Goths, marching in order 
of battle through the principid streets, 
protected, with , glittering hrms, the 

I Orosius (1. vii. c. 89, p. £78-576) applauds 
the piety of the Christian Goths, without seem- 
ing to perceive that the greatest part of them 
were Arian heretics. Jornandes (c. 80, p. 663), 
and Isidore of Beville (Chron. p. 714, edit. 
Grot.), who were both attached to the Gothio 
cause, have repeated and embellished thess 
edifying tales. According to Isidore, Alario. 
himself was heard to say, that he waged War 
with the Romans, and not with the aposttos. 
Such was Uie,8^1e of the seventh century ; tpas ^ 
hundred years before, the fame and ment had " 
been ascHbsd, not to the apostles, hut to 
Christ. 
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long train of their derout companionf^ 
who bore aloft, on their heads, the 
sacred vessels of gold and silver; and 
the martial shouts oof the barbarians 
were mingled with the sound of re- 
ligious psalmody. From all the ad- 
jacent houses, a crowd of Christians 
hastened* to join this edifying proces- 
sion ; and a multitude of fugitives, 
wi^iout distinction of age or rank, or 
even of sect, had the good fortune to 
esca^^ to the secure and hospitable 
saiicWary of the Vatican. The learned 
work concerning the City of Ood^ was 
professedly composed by 8t. Augustin 
to justify the ways of Providence in the 
destruction of the Koman greatness. 
He celebrates, with peculiar satis- 
hiction, this memorable triumph of 
Christ; and insults his adversaries by 
challenging them to produce some 
similar example of a town taken by 
storm, in which the fabulous gods of 
antiquity had been able to protect either 
tliomselves or their deluded votaries.* 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and 

puiua ud Ar« extraordinary examples of 
^xoina. barbarian virtue had been 
deservedly applauded. But the holy 
precinots^f tne Vatican, and the apos- 
tolic churches, could receive a very 
small proportion of the Boman people ; 
many thousand warriors, more especi- 
ally of the Huns who served under the 
standard of Alaric, were strangers to 
the name, or at least to the faith, of 
Christ; and we may suspect, without 
any breach of charity or candour, that 
in the hour of savi^e licence, when 
e^'cry passion was inmvmcd, and every 
restraint was removed, the precepts of 
the Gospel* seldom influenced the be- 
haviour of the Gothic. Christians. The 
writers the best disposed to exaggerate 
their clemency, have freely confessed 
that a cruel slaughter was made of the 
Homans;” and that the streets of the 

I See Augustin, de Civltat. Pel, 1. 1. a 1-6. 
He particularly appeals to the examples of 
Troy, Syracuse, and Tnrentum. 

3 Jerome (torn i. p. 121, ad Prlncipiam) has 
applied to the sack of Koine all the strong ex- 
pressions of 

Quis cladem Ulius noctis, quls funcra fando, 

Explleet, Ac. 

Frocopius 0* !• c. S) positively aflirms that great 
fiiambers were slain by the Ooths. Augusts 

1 


city were filled with dead bodies, whicli 
remained without burial during the 
general consternation. The despair of 
the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury ; and whenever the barbarians 
were provoked by opposition, they ex- 
tended the promiscuous massacre to 
the feeble, the innocent, and the help- 
less. The private revenge of forty 
thousand slaves was exercised without 
pity or remorse ; and the ignominious 
lashes, which tliey had formally re- 
ceived, were washed aw'ay in the blood 
of the guilty or obnoxious families. 
The matrons and virgins of Home were 
exposeil to injuries more dreadful in 
the apprehension gf chastity than 
death itself ; and the ecclesiastical his- 
torian has selected an example of female 
virtue, for the admiration of future 
ages.* A lioman lady, of singular 
beauty and orthodox fiiith, had excited 
the impatient desires of a young Goth, 
who, according to the sagacious remark 
of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian 
heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate 
resistiwee, he drew his sword, and with 
the anger of a lover, slightly wounded 
her neck. The bleeding heroine still 
continued to brave his resentment and to 
repel his love, till the ravisher desisted 
from his unavailing efforts, respectfully 
conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to 
the guards of the church, on condition 
that they should restore her inviolate 
to the arms of her husband. Such in- 
stances of courage and generosity were 
not extremely common. The brutal 

<de Civ. T)©i. 1. 1. c. 12, 1ft) ofTers Christian com- 
fort for tlie (loath of those whose bodies (mirifa 
t’orjw'a) had remained (in tanid strag^) an- 
buried. Baronius, from the difTerent writings 
of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the 
sack of Kome. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 410, Ko. 
16-44. 

1 Hoxomen, 1. lx e. 10. Augustin (de Civl- 
tat. Dei, 1. i. c. 17) intimates that some virgins 
or matrons actually killed themselves to esMpe 
violation ; and though he admires their spirit, 
he is obliged, by his theology, to condemn their 
rasli presumption. Perhaps the good bishop ol 
Iliiqx) was too easy in the belief, as well as too 
rigul In the censure, of this act of female hero* 
isni. The twenty m^dens (if they ever existed) 
w’bo threw themselves into the Elbe, when 
Magdeburgh was taken by storm, have been 
multiplied to the number of twelve hundred. 
See Hnrte'a History of Gostams Adolphus, vot 
Lp. 303. • 
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ioldierB satisfied their sensual appetitesi 
without oonsultinu either the iirclina* 
tion or the duties of their female 
captives; and a nice question of oesu- 
istry was seriously agitated, whether 
those tender victims who had tnflexi^ 
refused their consent to the vtoktion 
which they sustained, had lost) by 
their misfortune, the glorious crown of 
virginity. ‘ There were other losses in- 
dcotl of a more substantial kind,^and 
more general concern. It cannot be 
piosumed that all the barbarians were 
at all times capable of perpetrating such 
mmorous outrages; and the wwnt of 
youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected 
the greatest part ^ the Bomon women 
^rom the danger of a rape. But avarice 
M an insatiate and universal passion ; 
since the enjoyment of almost every 
object that can afford pleasure to the 
different tastes and tempers of man- 
kind may bo procured by the possession 
of wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a 
just' preference was given to gold and 
jewels, which contain the ^qatest value 
in the smallest compass and weight; but 
after these portable riches had been re- 
moved by the more diligent robbers, the 
palaces m Borne were rudely stripped 
of their splendid and costly furniture. 
The side-boards of massy plate, and 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and 
pubple, w*ere irregularly piled on the 
waggons, that always followed the 
inarch of a Gothic army. The most 
exquisite works of art were roughly 
liandled, or wantonly dcstrayed; many 
a statue was melted for the sake of the 
precious materials; and many a vase, in 
the division of the spoil, was shivered 
into frBjgm^ts by the stroke of a battle- 
U^e. Tuc aomiisition of riches served 
only to stinimate the avarice of the 
rapaolotts barbarians, who proceeded, 

1 See Auguatio, de Civitat. Del, 1. i. c. 16, 18. 
Ha tveats.tn6 suUeet with remarkable aioouxacy ; 

admitnng that there cannot be any 
ormie where there Is no consent, he adds, Sed 
quia non solum quod ad dolorem, vemm, etiam 
quod ad Uuldinem, pertinet, in corporo alieno 
perpetiari potest; qnicqnid tale factum fucrit, 
etti retentam oonstanUssUno animo pudidtiani 
non exctttit, pudorem tanuk incutit, ne credatur 
fSetum cum mentis etiam volontate, quod Ueri 
fortasse sine camis aliquk voluptate non potuit. 
Inc. 18, he luakes some curious distiiu:sti^.ha- 
Iween moral and physical virginity. 


by tbreabS) by MoUu, and by 
to fDixm fkom their prisoners tho con- 
fession of hidden troasutOi* Yislbls 
splendour and exj^so were alleged as 
the proof of a plentiful fortune; the 
appearance of poverty was imputed to 
a parsimonious disposition ; dnd the ob- 
stinacy of some misers, who »• ensured 
the most cruel torments before they 
would discover the secret object of tlgeif 
affection, was fatal to many unhappy 
wretches, who okpired under the lash 
for refusing to reveal their imaginary 
troasures. The edifices of Borne, though 
the damage has been much exaggerated, 
receivtid some injury from the violence 
ofiheQothSi At their entrance through 
the Salariau gate, they fired the adjacent 
bouses to guide their march, and to dis- 
tract the attention of the citizens: tlie 
fiames, which encountered no obstacle in 
the disorder of the night, consumed 
many private and public ouildings ; and 
the ruins of the palace of Sallust^ re- 
mained, in the age of Justinian, a 
stately monument of the Gothic cott« 
flfi^ation.3 Yet a contemporary his- 
torian has observed, that fire could 
scarcely consume the enormous beams 
of solia brass, and that the iwength of 
man was insufficient to subvert the 
foundations of ancient Btru(f«aires. Some 
truth may possibly be concealed in his 

^ Marcells, a Roman lady, equally respeetable 
for her rank, her age, and her piety, was thrown 
on the ground, and cruelly beaten and whipped, 
oieiam fustibue flagellisque, &o. Jerome, tom, 
i. p. 121, ad PriDcipiam. See Augustin, de Civ, 
Dei, 1. i. G. 10. The modem Sacco di Koma, p^. 
208, gives an idea of the various methods of 
torturing prisoners for gold. 

8 The historian Sallust, who usefully piaclisedi 
the vices which he has so eloquently cmisiireth, 
employed tke plunder of NumidiS to adorn hla 
palace and gardens cn 4he Qnijdnal AIIK The 
spot where the house stood is aow auurked hv the 
church of St. Susanna, separated only by a 
street from the baths ol Diocletian, and not far 
distant from the Salarian gate. See Nardini, 
Roma Autica, p. 102, 108, and the great Flan of 
Modem Rome, by NoUL 

^ The expressiona ot Faooopiiu are distinct 
and moderate (de BeU. Vandal. 1. i c. 2). The 
Chronicle of kiascelllnaa q^aks too strongly, 
partemur hli Romm creimit: and the words 
of Phttostorgius (Is Ipumiett vqr «r«Xiws 
1. xii. c. S) convey a false and exagger- 
ated idea. Bargmus has. composed a particular 
dissertation (see tom. Iv. Antioult. Rom. 
Grssv.) to prove that the edifices of Rome were 
aot.sabverted by th* Goths and Vandals. 
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d^out aasertioii, that the wrath qf 
Heaven supplied the imperfections m 
hostile rage; and that the proud Forum 
of Rome, decorated with the statues of 
BO many gods and heroes, was levelled 
in the aust by the stroke of lightning.' 

Whatever might be the numbers, of 
equestrian or plebeian rank, who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is 

q|ptiTM«aa confidently affirmed that 
only one senator lost his 
life by the sword of the enemy.” But 
it wA hot easy to compute the multi- 
Sides who, from an honourable station 
and a prosperous fortune, were sud- 
denly Muced to the miserable con- 
dition of captives and exiles. As the 
barbarians had more occasion for 
money than for slaves, they fixed, st a 
moderate price, the redemption of their 
indigent prisoners ; and the ransom wim 
often paid by the benevolence of their 
friends, or the charity of strangers.^ 
The captives, who were regularly sold, 
either m open market or by privata 
contract, would have legally regained 
their native freedom, which it was 
impossible for a citizen to lose, or to 
alienate but as it was soon disoovererl 
that the Vindication of their liberty 
would endanger their lives, and that 

1 Orosiui, 0 . 19, p. 143. He speaks as If 
he disappvQved aU statues ; vel Deum vd homi- 
nem mentiuntur. d^ejr cousisted of the kings of 
Alba and Borne from AEneas, tlie Homans, iuus- 
trious either In arms or arts, and the deified 
Cams. The expression which he uses of Fonm 
is somewhat ammgucus, since there existed Jive 
principal Fora; but as they were all contiguous 
and adjacent, in the plain wliich is surrounded 
by the CapitoUne, the Quirinal, the Esquiline, 
and the Pi^tine hiUs, they might fairly be con- 
sidered as one. See the Homa Antiqna of 
Donatus, p. 182-201, and the Homa Antica of 
Nardini, p. 212-278. The former is more useful 
for the ancient descriptioiA the latter for the 
actual topogeapliy. 

9 Crosius (1. H. c. 10, p. 142) compares the 
eruelty of the Gauls and the clemency of the 
Goths. Ibi vix quemquam inventum sena- 
torem, qui vel idms evaserit; hie vix qu^ 
quam requiri, qul forte ut latene perierit. But 
there Is an air of rhetoric, and perhaps of 
falsehood, in this antithesis ; and Socrates (1. 
vli. c. 10) affirms, perhaps by an opposite exag- 
gelation, that snoag senators were put to death 
with various and exquisite tortures. 

*4 Haiti . . . in captiv^tem ducti 

asovL Augustin, de Civ. Dd, 1. 1. c. 14 ; ud 
lbs Ohrittfansexpeitott^Bopeeuliar hardships. 

4 Bas Heineooius, Antiquitat. Juris Homan. 

Iom.i.p.06. 


the Goth^ unlcM they were tempted 
to Bell might be provoked to murder 
their uselesB priBoners, the civil juris- 
prudenoe hadn>een alr^y qualified by 
a wise regulation, that they should bo 
obliged to servo the moderate term ot 
five yearn, till they had discharged by 
their labour the price of their redemp- 
tion.' The nations who invaded the 
Roman Empire had driven before them, 
into Italy, whole troops of hunury and 
affrighted provincials, less appr^ensive 
of servitudo than of famine. The 
calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed 
the inhabitants to the most lonely, the 
most secure, the most distant plao^ of 
refuge. While the Gothic cavalry 
spread terror and desolation along the 
sea-coast of Campania and Tuscany, 
the little island of Igilium, separated 
by a narrow channel from the Argen- 
tarian promontory, repulsed or eluded 
their hostile attempts; and at so small 
a distance from Rome, great numbers 
of citizens were securely concealed in 
the thick woods of that s^uestered 
spot.” The ample patrimonies, which 
many senatorian families possessed in 
Africa^ invited them, if they had time 
and prudence, to escape from the ruin 
of their country, to embrace the shelter 
of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the 
noble and pious Preba,^ the widow of 

1 Appendix Cod. Tbeodoi. xvl. in SIrmond. 
Open, tom. i. p. 786. This edict woe published 
on the 11th of December, a.i>. 406, and is more 
reasonable than properly belonged to the minis- 
ters of Honorlus. , 

8 Eminus Igilii sylvoea caoumina mlror ; 

Quern fnudare nefae laudis honore sum. 

Hsbc proprlos nuper tutata est Insula saltus ; 
Sive loci ingenio, seu Domini Mnio. 

Gurgtte cum modioo victrlcibus (mititit armis, 
Tanquam longinquo diAociata mari. 

Hr'C multos laoert suscepit ab urbe fugatos, 
Hie fessis posito certa timore salus. 

riuriina terreno populaverat eequora bello, 
Contra oatuiam olasse timradns eques : 

Unum, miza fldes, vario diserlmine portom 1 
Tam prope Homanls, tarn procul esse Getia. 

HutUius, in ftinerar. 1. i. 326. 

The island is now called Giglio. See auver. 

^^Ast^'adm&i^^ Pioba and her temily 
are connected with the life of SU Augustin, 
they are dJHgently Ulustnitod by TiU«amnt, 
MoTn EccUs/tom. xUi. p. 6'20-885, Some tlmq 
after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias took the 
, veil, and made a vow of virginity; an event 
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the prefect Petronius. After the death 
(.f her husband, the most powerful sub- 
j(^ct of Home, she had remained at the 
I lead of the Aiiician family, and suc- 
cv'ssively supplied, from* her private 
fortune, the expense of the consulships 
of her three sons. When the city was 
besieged aud taken by the Goths, Proba 
supported, with Christian resignation, 
the loss of immense riches ; embarked 
in a small vessel, from whence she bc> 
held, at sea, the flames of her burning 
palace, and fled with her daughter 
li£cta, and her grand-daughter, the 
celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to the 
coast of Africa. The benevolent pro- 
fusion with which the matron distrib- 
uted the fruits, or the price, of her 
estates, contributed to alleviate the 
misfortunes of exile and captivity. 
But even the family of Proba herself 
was not exempt from the rapacious op- 
pression of Count Heraclian, who basely 
sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the 
noblest maidens of Home to the lust or 
avarice of the Syrian merchants. The 
Italian fugitives were dispersed through 
the provinces, along the coast of Egypt 
and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
.Icrusalem; aud the village of Bethlem, 
the solitary residence of S*.. Jerome 
and his female converts, was crowded 
with illustrious beggars of either sex 
and every age, who excited the public 
compassion by the rememlirance of 
their past fortune.* This awful cat- 
astrophe of Koiue filled the astonished 
empire with grief and terror. ISo inter- 
esting a contrast of greatness and ^uin, 
disposed the fond credulity of ^-he 
people to deplore, and even to exag- 
gerate the atllictions of the (|uccn of 
cities. The clergy, who applnnl to 
recent events tbu lofty metaphors of 
Oriental prophecy, were sometimes 
tempted to confound the destruction 

Nvliich WM congidcred as of the highest im- 
pdrtance to Home and to the world. All the 
wrote congratulatory letters to her; 
ihat of Jerome is still extant (tom. i. p. G2-73, 
lid Deinetriad. do servanda Virginitat), and 
( < Ml tains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited 
lieclamation, and curious facts, some of which 
relate to the siege and sack of Home. 

^ iSee the pathetic complaint of Jerome (tom. 
V. p. 400) in his preface to the second book of 
Couimen^d^s on tb^ Prophet 


of the capital, and the dissolution pf 
t)^e globe. 

There exists in human nature a 
strong propensity to dc- 
predate the advatftages, by the troops 
and to magnify the evils, 
of the present times. Yet, when the 
first emotions had subsided, and a fair 
estimate was made of the real ^daiaage, 
the more learned and judicious contem- 
poraries were forced to confess t^mt 
infant Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gaulig^ ,tlian 
she had now sustained from the Goths 
in her declining age.* The experience 
of elevefi centuries has enabled poster- 
ity to produce a much more singular 
paifallel ; and to affirm with confidenow 
that the ravages of the barbarians, 
whom Alaric had led front the banks of 
the Danube, were less destructive than 
the^ hostilities exorcised by the troops 
of Charles V., a Catholic prince, who 
styled himself Emperor of the Romans.^ 
The Goths evacuated the city at the 
end of six days, but Rome remained 
above nine mouths in the possession of 
the Imperialists ; and every hbur was 
stained by some atrocious act of 
cruelty, lust, and rapine. The author- 
ity of Alaric presented some brder and 
moderation among the ferocious mul- 
titude, which acknowledged him for 
their leader and king ; but the constable 
of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the 
attack of the walls ; and the death of the 

1 Orosius, though with some theological 
partiality, states this comparison, 1. ii. c. It), p. 
142, 1. vii. c. St), p. 575. But, in the history of 
the taking of Home by the Gauls, everything 
is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous. See Beau- 
fort sur r Incertitude, &;o., de THistoire Ho- 
iiiaine, p. 350; and Melot, in the Mdm. de 
rAcadeinlesles Inscrlpt. tom. xv. p. 1-21. 

3 The reader Whp wishes to inform himself 
of the circumstances of this famous event, may 
peruse an admirable narrative in L>r. Hobort- 
Bon’s History of Ghailes V., vol. ii. p. 283 ; or 
consult the Annali d'ltalia of the learned 
Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230-244, octavo edition. 
If he is desirous of examining the originals, 
be may have recourse to the eighteenth book 
of tlie great, but unllnished, history of Guio- 
clardini. But the account which most truly 
deserves the name of authentic and original, is 
a little book, entitled, II tiatxo di Homa com>. 
posed within less than a month after the assault 
of the city, by the brother of the histocian 
Guicciardini, who appears to have been an ablf 
iUl«|[tStrate, and « dis^mssioaate writer. 
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jehefal i*om6ved every restraint of ^s- 
ciplinc, from an army which consisteaof 
three independent nations, tlic Italians, 
the Spaniards, and the Germans. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the manners of Italy exhit>ited a re- 
markable* scene of the depravity of 
mankind. They united the sanguinary 
crimes that prevail in an unsettled 
s1|kte of society, with the polished vices 
that spring from the abuse of art and 
luxury ; and the loose adventurers, who 
hac^Sriolated every prejudice of patriot- 
ism and superstition to assault the 
palace of the Koman pontiff, must de- 
serve to be considered as the most pro- 
fligate of the Italians* At the same 
era, the Spaniards were the terror both 
of the Old and New World : but their 
high-spirited valour was disgraced by 
gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and 
unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they 
had improved, by repeated practice, 
the most exquisite and efiectual methods 
of torturing their prisoners : many of 
the Castilians, who pillaged Borne, 
were familiars of the holy mquisition ; 
and some volunteers, perhaps, were 
lately returned from the conquest of 
Mexico. The Germans were less cor- 
rupt than 4he Italians, less cruel than 
the Spaniards ; and the rustic, ot even 
savage, aspect of those Tramontane 
warriors, often disguised a simple and 
merciful disposition. But they had 
imbibed, in the first fervour of the 
reformation, the spirit as well as the 
principles of Luther, It was their 
favourite amusement to insult or de- 
stroy l^e consecrated objects of Catholic 
superstition ; they indulgejl, without 
pity or remorse, a devout Imtred against 
the clergy of every aenoinination and 
degree, who form so considerable a 
part of the inhabitants of modem 
Borne; and their fanatic zeal might 
aspire to subvert the throne of Anti- 
christ, to purify, with blood and fire, 
the abominations of the spiritual 
Babylon.* 

1 The (uricuf spirit of Luther, the effect of 
temper and enthusiasm, has been forcibly at- 
tacked (Bosauet, Hist, des Variations des 
Egllses rrotestantes, Uvre i. p. 20-86), and 

feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment, de 


The retreat of the victorious Gotha 
who evacuated Borne , 

the sixth day,^ might be Aomsand 
the result ef prudence, Italy, 

bnt it was not surely the effect of fear.” 
At the head of an army, encumbered 
with rich and weighty spoils, their in- 
trepid leader advanced along the Ap- 
pian W ay into the southern provinces 
of Italy, destroying whatever darc<l to 
oppose his passage, and contenting 
himself with the funder of the unre- 
sisting country. The fate of Capua, the 
proud and luxurious metropolis of Cam- 
pania, and w'hich was respected, even 
in its decay, as the eighth city of the 
empire,’ is buried in oblivion; whilst 
the adjacent town of Nola^ has been 
illustrated, on this occasion, by the 
sanctity of Paulinus,^ who was succes- 
sively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. 
At the age of forty, he renounced the 
enjoyment of wealth and honour, of 
society and literature, to embrace a life 
of solitude and penance ; and the loiul 
applause of the clergy encouraged him 
to despise the reproaches of his worldly 
friends, who ascribed this desperate act 
to some disorder of the mind or body.^ 


Lutheranismo, espticlally 1. 1. No. 78, p. 128 
and I iii. No. 122, p. .^*>6). 

^ MarctillinuB, in Chron. Orosius (1* c. 
89, p. 576), asserts that he left Rome on the 
ffitra day : but this difference is easily recon- 
ciled by the successive motions of great bodies 
of troops. 

2 Socrates (1. vii. c. 10) pretends, without any 
colour of truth, or reason that Alaric fled on 
the report that the armies. of the ISastern 
empire were in full march to attack him. 

i Ausouitts de Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. 
Toll. The luxury of Capua had formerly sur- 
^sed that of Sybaris itself. See Athenaeua 
I>el]mosophi8t. 1. xli. p. 528. edit. Casaubon. 

* Forty-eight years before the foundation of 
Borne (about 8Qu before the Christian era), the 
Tuscans built Capua and Nola. at the distance 
of twenty-three miles from each other ; but the 
latter of the two cities never emerged from a 
state of mediocrity. 

* Tillemont (Mem. EccMs. tom. xiv. p. 1-14G1 
has compiled, with his usual diligence, all 
that relates to the life and wntings of Paulinus, 
whose retreat is celebrated by his own pen, 
and by the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustin, Sulpioius Severus, Ac., his Chris- 
tian friends and contemporaries. 

« See theaffectionate letters of Ausonidsfepisk 
xix.-xxv. p. 650-683, edit. TcIl.)to h$B coUeagiie, 
his friend, and bis disciple. PaulfmiSv 
religion of Ausonius is still a Whledt (see 
Mem. de I’Acad^mie des InscTiptaiens, tola. « 
p. 128-188). 1 believe that it was aush In Ihi 
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An eoily and passloiiato attachment 
determined him to fix his humble , 
dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, 
near the miraculous tombpf St. Ftelix, 
wliioh the public devotion had already 
surrounded with five large and popu- 
lous churches. The remains of nis 
fortune, and of his understanding, were 
dedicated to the service of the ^orious 
martyr ; whose praise, on the day of 
his festival, Paulinus never failed to 
celebrate by a solemn hymn ; and in 
whose name he erected a sixth church, 
of superior elegance and beauty, which 
was decorated with many curious 
pictures, from the history of the Old 
and New Testament. Such assiduous 
zeal secured the favour of the saint * or 
at least 6f the people ; and after fifteen 
years* retirement, the Homan consul 
was compelled to accept the bishopric 
of Nola, a few months before the city 
was invested by the Gk>th8. During 
the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, either in 
dreams or visions, the divine form of 
their tutelar patron; yet it soon ap- 
peared by the event that Fselix wanted 
ower, or inclination, to preserve the 
ock, of which he had formerly been 
the shepherd. Nola was not saved 
from the general devastation ;* and the 
captive mshop was protected only by 
the general opinion of his innocence 
and poverty. Above four years elapsed 
from the successful invasion of Italy 

fonanloiiof Alaric, tO 

lui^ytao the voluntary retreat of 
tlie Goths under the con- 
duct of his successor Adolphus ; and 
during the whole time, they reigned 
without control over a county which, 
in the opinion of the ancients, had 
united all the vrjious excellencies of 
nature and art. The prosperity, in 
deed, which Italy had attained in the 
auspicious age of the Antonines, had 
gradually declined with the decline of 

own time, and eonseQuenUr that in his heart 
he was a Pagan. 

i The humble PauUnils once presumed to 
say that he believed St. dQ love him ; 
at least, at a master loves ms little dog. 

e See Jomandes, de Eeb. Get. c. so, p. 658. 
PhllostouUM, t zU. e. 3. Adratin, de Civ. 
X>ei, L I e. le. Baronins,' Anna!. Bodes. a.i>. 
410, No. 48, 66. ' 


the empire. The fruits of a long peado 
perished under the rude grasp of the 
barbarians ; and they themselves were 
incapable of tasting the more elegant 
refinements of luxury, which had been 
prepared fDr the use of the soft and 
pobshed Italians. Each soldier, how- 
ever, claimed an ample portion o^^the 
substantial plenty, the corn and cattle, 
oil and wine, that was daily colleol^ 
and consumed in the Gothic camp; and 
the principal warriors insulted the 
villas and gardens once inhabited by 
Lucullus and Cicero, along the beaute- 
ous coast of Campania. Their trem- 
bling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Eoifian senators, presented, in goblets 
of gold and gems, large draughts of 
Falemian wine to the haughty victors; 
who stretched their huge limbs under 
the shade of piane-treos,’ artificially 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, 
ana to admit thp genial warmth, of the 
sun. These delights were enhanced by 
the memory of past hardships : the 
comparison of their native soil, the 
bleak and barren hills of Scythia, and 
the frozen banks of the Elbe, and 
Danube, added new charms to the feli- 
city of the Italian dimate.^ i 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, 
were the object of Alaric, ptaib or 
he pursued that object Atario, 
with an indefatigable ardour, .which 
could neither be quelled by adversity, 
nor satiated by success. No sooner 
had he reached the extreme land of 

1 The pTatamw, or plsoe-tete, was a rsvonrtts 
of the ancientB, by whom, it was piopagatad, 
for the sake of shade, from the Bast to GauL 
PUtoy, Hist. Natur. xil. 8,6, 6. He mintioiis 
several of an enormous size: one in the Im- 
perial villa, at VelitxsB, whteh OaUmila called 
his nest, as the branches were capable of boldr 
ing a large table, tbf proper attendants, and 
the emperor himself, whom Pliny uuaiiitly 
Styles part'ornbres; an espreiaiim which might, 
with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 
t The prostrate fionth to the destroyer yields 
Her IbMted titles, and her gddsn Helds : * 
With grim delight the him of winter view 
A brighter dai^, and rides of asofe hue; 

Scent tl>e new fragrance of the opening rose, 
And quaff the-pendent vintage as it grows. 
See Gray's Poems, published by Mr. Mason, pi 
197. Instead of complUng tables pf chmnclQgy 
and naturil history, why did not Idn^Gr^ 
apply the powriv dr Ids genltri id finish fhs 
phUosophic pohm, Of whisS he haslstt lUdh ad 
exqaiiiwBpebhnfn? ^ 
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, than he wm attracted by the 
neighbouring, prospect of a fertile an^ 
peaceful island. Yet even the posses- 
sion of Sicily he considered only as an 
intermediate step to*the importmit ex- 
pedition, which he already jjieditated 
against the continent of Africa. The 
straits of jElhegium and Messina ‘ are, 
twel^ ndles in length, and in the nar- 
rowest passage, about one mile and a 
hall broM ; and the fabulous monsters 
of the deep, the rocks of Scylla, and 

nono^ut the most timid and unskilful 
mariners. Yet as soon os the first 
division of the Goths had embarked, a 
sudden tempest arose, which sunk, or 
scattered, many of the transpoi%s; 
their courage was daunted by the 
terrors of a new element, nud the whole 
design was defeated by the premature 
death of Alaric, which fixea, after a 
short Illness, the fatal term of his con- 
quests. The ferocious character of the 
mrbarinns was displayed in the funeral 
of a hero, whose valour and fortune 
they celebrated with mournful applause. 
By the labour of a captive multitude, 
they forcibly diverted the course of the 
Busentinus, a small river tiiat washes 
the walla of Consentia. The royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid 
spoils and ftpphies of Rome, was con- 
structed in tlie vacant bed ; the waters 
were then restored to their natural 


new king of the Goths may be best 
understood from his own conversation 
with an illustrious citizen of Narbonne, 
who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, related it to St. Jerome, in 
the presence of the historian Orosios. 

' ' In the full confidenoe of valour and 
victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) 
to change the face of the universe, to 
obliterate the name of Rome, to erect 
on its ruins the dominion of the Goths, 
and to acquire, like Augustus, the im- 
mortal fame of the founder of a new 
empire. By repeated experiments, I 
was gradually convinced that laws are 
essentially necessary to maintain and 
regulate a well-constituted State ; and 
that the fierce untractable humour of 
the Goths was incapable of bearing the 
salutary yoke of laws, and civil govern- 
ment. Fiom that moment 1 proposed 
to myself a different object of gloi7 and 
ambition ; and it is now my sincere 
wish that the gratitude of future 
should acknowledge the merit of a 
stranger, who employed the sword of 
the Goths, not to subvert, but to re- 
store and maintain, the prosperity of 
the Roman Empire. ** * With these pacific 
views, the successor of Alaric suspended 
the operations of war; and seriously 
negotiated with the Imperial court a 
treaty of friendship ana alliance. It 
was the interest of the ministers of 
Honorius, who were now released from 


channel; and the secret spot where the the obligation of their extravi^antoath, 
remains of Alaric had bm deposited, to deliver Italy from the intolerable 
was for ever concealed by the inhuman weight of the Gothic powers ; and they 
massacre of the prisoners, who had been readily accepted their service against the 
employed to execute the work.’* t3nrant8 and barbarians who infested the 

The personal animosities and heredi- provinces beyond the Alps.” Adolphus, 
tary feuds of the barba- assuming the character of a Roman 
eiuS* nons, were suspended by general, directed his march from the 
• the strcpig necessity of extremity of Campania to the southern 
their ansirs ; and the provinces of Gaul. His troops, either 
Adolphu*. the iOn»ln.,Lvtt. c. 48,p. H« 

, brother-in-law of the de- sent by St. Augustin, in the year 416, from 
ceased was unanimously Airies to Pslestine, to visit Jerome, and 'to 

elected to eneoeed to hie throne. The 

ehanoter ei^d political eyitem of the <;otiiMiaiimippem.,withontmnahi>ietwM- 

>yoitlifrtiaftet.4Mintoti(mDfthe8taiteot 1^, that Adolpime Tidied 
Kwihis, 8 « 7 ll», <ai«Th&, Ac., IM auToliu • noond tbm (man loenttaram «^X:: ¥et 
aWL Aatta. 1. iv p. ItM, end SieUie Antic. L h. Hnn with Onwiui in nppo^ that a 
I p. ao-^ ehu M dUIcntIr atmUad the tnatr a( p«n. wn eomiliid.d b^MB 
analMiti, and tnirapid edth aeariooa ajw the Oot& inliiw and Bonoc^ 
adtBalfiuaartha«<matn. e. as, p. 6 U, 68 t. Joraandn, d« Bah il aitlh t 

3 Jonmides, de^SToet. e. 80. p C 6 i. c. 81, p, 054, 065. 
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force or agreement, immcdintely 
occupied the cities of Marboune, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux; and though 
they were repulsed by count Boniface 
from the walls of Marseilles, they soon 
extended their quarters from the Med- 
iterranean to the Ocean. The op- 
pressed provincials might exclaim that 
the miserable remnant, which the 
enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished 
by their protended allies ; yet some 
specious colours were not wanting to 
palliate, or justify, the violence of the 
Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 
I attacked, might perhaps be considered 
as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius ; the articles 
of the treaty, or the secret instructions 
of the court, might sometimes be al- 
leged in favour ot the seeming usurpa- 
tions of Adolphus ; and the guilt of any 
irreeular, unsuccessful act of hostility, 
might always be imputed, with an ap- 
pearance of truth, to the ungovernable 
spirit of a barbarian host, impatient of 
peace or discipline. The luxury of 
Italy had been less effectual to softeu 
the temper, than to relax the courage 
of tlie Goths; and they had imbibed 
the vices, 'without imitating the arts 
and institutions, of civilised society. * 
The professions of Adolphus were 
RUBsrriiM probably sincere, and his 
wittTlMm, attachment to the cause 
* ** ofthcrepublic was secured 
by the ascendant which a Eomau prin- 
cess had acquired over the heart and 
understanding of the barbarian king. 
Placidin,’' the daughter of the great 
Theodosius and of Galla, his second 
wife, had roceived a royal education in 
the palace of Constantinople ; but the 
eventful story of her life is connected 
with tho revolutions which agitated the 
Western empire^'under the reign oi her 
brother Honorius. When Rome was 

1 The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and 
their first transactions in Gaul are dark and 
doubtful. 1 liave derived much assistance from 
Meecou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, L vhi. 
c. 29, 85, 86, 87), who has illustrated, and cc^ 
neoted, the broken ohroniolee and fragments of 
tbetlmei. 

< See on occoont of Plocldia in Bucange, 
Fam. Bjrsont. p. 78 ; and Tillemont, Hist del 
to|«reu<m tom. v. p 860, 866, ftc., tom. vi p. 


first invested by the arms of ularlc, 
^Uacidia, who was' then about twenty 
years of age, resided in the city ; and 
her ready consent to the death of her 
cousin Serena htts'a cruel and ungrate- 
ful appeo^'ance which, according to the 
circumstances of the actiqn, may be 
aggravated or excused, by the considera- 
tion of her tender age.* The Victorious 
barbarians detained, either as a hostage 
or a captive,” tho sister of Honorfus ; 
but while she was exposed to the <lis- 
grace of following round Italy tip" mo- 
tions of a Gothic camp, she experience«l, 
however, a decent and respectful treat- 
ment. The authority of Jornandes, 
who praises the ))eauty of Placidia, may 
peVhaps be counterbalanced by the 
silence, the expressive silence, of her 
flatterers : yet the splendour of licr 
birth, the blooni of youth, tho elegance 
of manners, and the dexterous insinua- 
tion which she condescended to employ, 
made a deep impression on the mind of 
Adolphus ; and the Gothic king aspired 
to call himself the brother of the em- 
peror. The ministers of Honorius re- 
jected with disdain the proposal of an 
alliance so injurious to every sentiment 
of Roman pride ; and repeat^lly urged 
the restitution of Placidia ns an iiidis- 

&ut the daughter of TheSd^lu^ sub- 
mitted, without reluctance, to the de- 
sires of the conqueror, a young and 
valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in 
loftiness of stature, but who excelled in 
the more attractive qualities of grace 
and beauty. The marriage of Adolphus 
and Placidia^ was consummated before 
the Goths retired from Italy ; and the 

^ Zotim. L ▼. p. 350. 

s Zosim. f. t 1. p. 383. Orosius (1. vU. c. 40, p. 
576), and the Chronicles of Idarcellipus end 
Idatlus, seem to suppose that the Goths did 
not carry away Placidia till after the last siege 
of Rome. 

s See the pictures of Adolphui and Placidia, 
and the account of the)r marnoge, in Jornandes, 
de Reb. Qeticis, e. 81, p. 654. 655. With regard 
to the place where the nuptials wore etiuulaied, 
or consummated, or celebrated, the MSS. of 
Jornandes vary between twonelghbourtng cities, 
Forli and Imola (Forum Livil and Forutb 
Conielil). It is fair and easy to reconcile the 
Gothlofalstorian withOlymplodorusCsee MascuU| 
L vUi 0 . 46) : but Tillemont grows peevish, and 
swears that it is not worth while to try to odnr 
ciliatf Jornandes with any good authors. 
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perhaps the anniversary day of 
their nuptials was afterwards celebrated^ 
iti^ the house of Ligenuus, one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in ! 
Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned 
like a Roman empress, was placed on a 
throne of 6|ate ; and the king of the 
Goths who assumed, on this occasion, 
the Bomte habit, contented himself 
with a less honourable seat by her side. 
The«nuptial gift, which, according to 
the custom of his nation,* was offered 
to Pl^idia, consisted of the rare and 
magnuicent spoils of her country. Fifty 
beautiful youths in silken robes carried 
z basin in each hand ; and one of these 
basins was filled with pieces of gold, the 
other with precious stones of an inestiifi* 
able value. Attalus, so long the sport 
of fortune and of the Goths, was ap- 
pointed to lead the chorus of the hy- 
meneal song; and the degraded em- 
peror might aspire to the praise of a 
skilful musician. The barbarians en- 


it was pillaged in the sixth century, by 
the Franks: sixty cups or chalices, 
fifteen parens or plates, for the use of 
the communion, twenty boxes or cases, 
to hold the bdbks of the gospels ; this 
consecrated wealth* was distributed by 
the son of Clovis among the churches of 
his dominions, and his pious liberality 
seems to upbraid some former sacrilege 
of the Goths. They possessed, with 
more security of conscience, the famous 
mmorium^ or great dish for the service 
of the table, of massy gold, of the 
weight of five hundred pounds, and of 
far superior value from the precious 
stones, the exquisite workmanship, and 
the tradition that it had been presented 
by iEtius the patrician to Torismond 
king of the Goths. One of the succes- 
sors of Torismond purchased the aid of 
the French monarch by the promise of 
this magnificent gift. When he was 
seated on the throne of Spain, he de- 
livered it with reluctance to the am- 


joyed the insolence of their triumph; 
and the provincials rejoiced in this alli- 
ance, which tempered, by the mild in- 
fluence of love and reason, the fierce 
spirit of their Gothic lord.” 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, 

TheOothio presented to Placidia at 
trtMorfi. her nuptial feast, formed 
an inconsideAble portion of the Gothic 
treasures, of which some extraordinary 
specimens may be selected from the 
history of the successors of Adolphus. 
Many carious and costly ornaments of 
pure gold, enriched with jewels, were 
found in their palaoe of Karbonne when 

^ The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) 
restrained, by subsequent laws, the prodl^ty 
of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband 
to make any gift or settlement for thi benefit of 
his wife during the first year#>( their marriage : 
and his Ubendlty could hot at time exceed 
the tenth paA of his p^erty. The Lombards 


mm 


bassadors of Dagobert, despoiled them 
on the road, stipulated, after a long 
negotiation, the inadequate ransom of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 
and preserved the nUanorium as the 
pride of the Gothic treasury.® When 
that treasury after the conquest of 
Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they 
admired, and they have celebrated, an- 
other object still more remarkable: a 
table of considerable size of one single 
piece of solid emerald encircled with 

1 See in the great collection of the Historians 
of France by I)om. Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg. 
Turonens. 1. ill. c. 10, p. 191. Oesta Begum 
Francorum, o. 28, p. 667. The anonymous 
writer, with an ignorance worthy of his times, 
supposes that tlxese instruments of Christian 
worship had belonged to the temple of Solomon. 
If he has any meaning. It must be, that they 
.were found in the sock of Boms. 

> Consult the following original testimonies 
in the Historians of France, tom. ii. Fredegorli 


the wtorgingcap Immediately after the wedding 
night; and this famous i^ft, the reward of 
virginity, might equal the fourth port' of the 
husband^s sabstaaoe. Some cantiouB maidens, 
indeed, were wise enough to stipnlate before- 
hand a present, which ^y were too sure of not 
deserving. See Montesquieu, Bspilt des Loix, 
1. xtx. 0 . 26. Mnratorl, deUe AnUohlti ItoUane, 
tonk. 1. XMssertaiion'zx. p. 248. 

s We owe the eurious detail of this nuptial 
feast tothehistoiiaa01ymplodtonis,ap.Phiotluffl, 


Fragment, iii. p. 468. Oesta Kegis Dagobert. 
c. 29, p. 687. The accession of ^Iwnand to the 
throne of Spain happened A.D. 681. The 
200,000 pieces of gold were opproinlated by 
Dagobert to the foundation of uxe church of 
St. Denys. 

s The President Goguet <Origins das Ldx, 
Ac., tom. iL p. 280) is of optnkm, that the 
atupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and 
oolumno, which antiquity has placed in Egypt, 
at Godes, at Constantinople, were In rewtf 
artificial compositions of coloured glass. Tlfi* 
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three rows of time pearls, stmpoited by 
three hundred and dxtv-nve feet of 
gems and massy gold, and estimated at 
the price of five hundred thousand 
meces of gold.' Some^rtion of the 
Gothic treasures might be the gift of 
friendship or the tribute of obedience ; 
but the far greater part had been the 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of 
tiie empire, and perhaps of Borne. 

After the deliverance of Italy from 
ueifertb* oppression of the 
rtutfof luiy Goths, some secret ooun* 
»ji4Bom«. geiior was permitted, 
amidst the factions of the palace, to 
heal the wounds of that afilicted 
country.” By a wise and humane re* 
ffulation, the eight provinoes which had 
been the most deeply injured — Cam- 
pania, Tuscany, Piconum, Samnium, 
Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lu- 
cania-— obtained an indulgence of five 
years; the ordinary tribute was re- 
duced to one-fifth,and even that fifth 
was destined to restore, and support, 
the useful institution of the public posts. 
By another law, the lands which had 
him left without inhabitants or culti- 
vation were graifted, with some diminu- 
timi of taxes, to the neighbours who 
should occupy, or the strangers who 
should solicit them ; and the new pos- 
sessors were secured against the future 
claims of the fugitive proprietors. 
About the spne time a general amnesty 
was publishM, in the name of Honorius, 
to abolish the guilt and memory of all 
the involuntary offences, which had been 
committed by bis imhappy subjects, 
during the term of the puoUc disorder 
and calamity. A decent and respectful 
attention was paid to the restoration of 
the capital; the citizens were su- 
cbura^d to xe}>aild the edifices which 

fUBOQS ettsrtld dSsh, which Is shown at Osnoa, 
li auppoisd to sountenanoe the snspidon. 

1 AhnadB; Hist Saiaoenioa, L 1. p. 85. 
Bodecia SoleL Hist. Arab. o. 9. Garoonae, 
Hist. d^l'Afnque St de rErosijnie sous les 
ArabesTmin*!. p. 88. ItwasosUMthoTabtocrf 
Bdomon; asecndina to tbs eostom of tba 
Orientals, who aanibe to that prince sveiy 
laoleBit worlcof bnowleto or asagnifleenea 
• His tbree Jawi are insetted in the Tbeo- 
dodsttCWIs,L^.’tlt nvlil.lef7. L. sill. tit. 
xt. leg 12. h. XT. tit. xlv.4sg. 14. The expres- 
•lOBs of the last ate venriassaibable, aince thej 
ssatalaactonlya paidon, bos an tpblogy. 


had been destroyed or damaged# by 
^ostile fire ; and extraordinary supplies 
of corn were imported from the coast of 
Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the barbanans, 
were soon recalled by the hopes of 
plenty and pleasure ; and pre- 

fect of Rome, informed the court, with 
some anxiety and surprise* tltot in 
a single day he hdd taken on account 
of the arrival 6i fourteen . thouriand 
strangers.' In less than seven years, 
the vestiges of the Gothic invasioy were 
almost cmliterated ; and the city ap- 
peared to i^sume its former splendour 
and tranauiillty . The venerable matron 
replaced ner crown of laurel, which had 
b£en ruffled by the storms of war ; and 
was still amused, in the last moment of 
her decay, with the prophecies of re- 
venge, of victory, and of eternal do 
minion.' 

This apparent tragiquillity was soon 
disturbed by the approach nmit end 
of a hostile armament, 
from the country which eoiStef amos. 
aft'orded the daily subsist- 
ence of the Roman pec^le. Heraolian, 
count of Africa, who under the most 
difficult and distressful ciraumstauces 
had supported, with active loyalty^ the 
cause of Honorius, was tempted, in the 
year of his consulship, t6 assume the 
character of a rebel, and the title ol 
emperor. The ports of Africa were 
immediately filled with the naval forces, 
at the head of which he prepared to in- 
vade Italy : and his fle^ when it cast 
anchor at the mouth of &s Tiber, la* 
deed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and 

2 Olymplodonit ap. Phoh p. 188. Philos- 
torgina Q. xii. o. 5), observss, tnst when Hono- 
riui made, his triumphal sntiy, be enoounged 
the ]^mani with his bend and voice 
yXwTre), to reboiih tbeireltj $ end the Chran- 
ioie of nosper oommends HendUan, qnl hi 
Bomawe ur&M lepantionem strenitum exhibs- 
ent ministeiinm* 

2 Tbs date of the voregeof Qaadins EutlUns 
Hamaiianus .is dogged with some^dUBouHies} 
bnt Bcaliger jws <Muc(Bd from i^vonomiGal 
chatactemi im he left rgeana ^ 84tb of 

Bentember. and gt Porto the 9th tof 

sgTiffiiitr-Sg’jiaS 

BrigtcciiMdeelanise, emtwiMW weiatl 

Vertlola In vlrides, Boma, ledage soauui^ dm 
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AteMnder, .if all tho veasals, including 
the royal galley, and the sin^leet boat, 
dill actualiv amount to the incredible 
number of three thousand two hundred.* 
Yet with such an atraament, which 
might have subverted, or restesred, the 
greatest eni^ires of the earth, the 
African usurper made a very faint and 
feeble tmpfession on the provinces 
his rival. As he marched from the 
port, ealong the road which leads to the 
gates of Borne, he was encountered, 
terride^» and routed, by one of the Im- 
perial captains; and the lord of this 
mighty host, deserting his fortune and 
his friends, %nominiously fled with a 
single ship.” When Heraclian landed 
in the harbour of Carthage, he fouca 
that the whole province, disdaining 
such on unworthy ruler, had returned 
to their allegiance. The rebel was be- 
headed in the ancient temple of Memorv ; 
his consulship was abolished and the 
remains of his private fortune, not ex- 
ceeding the moderate sum of four thous- 
and pounds of gold, were granted to 
the brave Constantius, who had already 
defended tlie throne, which he after- 


events which preserved him from these 
simpendiog dangers; and as Italy ivas 
no longer invaded by any foreign or 
domestic enemies, he peaceably existed 
in the palace dl Kavenna, while the 
tyrants beyond the Alps were re- 
peatedly vanquished in the name, and 
by the Ueutenants, of the son of Theo- 
dosius.* In the course of a busy and 
interesting narrative, I might possibly 
forget to mention the death of such a 
prince ; and I shall therefore take the 
precaution of observing, in this place, 
that he survived the last siege of Borne 
about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who 
received the purple from xavtiMitMor 
the legions of Britain, had 
been euccessfu], sad seemed to be 
secure. His title was acknowledged 
from the wall of Antoninus to the 
columns of Hercules; end in the midst 
of the public disorder, he idiared the 
dominion, and the plunder of Gaul and 
Spain, with the tribes of barbarians, 
whose destructive progress was no 
longer checked by the Bhine hr Pyre- 
nees. Stained with the blood of the 


wards shared with his feeble sovereign. 
Honorius vmwed, with supine indiffer- 
ence, the calamities of Borne and Italv ;* 
but the rebellious attempts of Attalus 
and Heraclifii, against his personal 
safety, awakened, for a moment, the 
torpid instinct of his nature. He was 
pnmahly ^ignorant of the causes and 

1 Orodus combed hit falttcxy in AMct, only 
tvo yean after the events ; yet hit authority 
teems to beoverbelonced by the improbablUty 
of the fact The Chronicle of MorcelUnus gives 
HetocHan VOO ships, and 3,0C0 men : the latter 
ol'diese.numben Is lidieulonslyeormpt; but 
the formev woifl4 plesM me very much. 

3 T|te Chnmli^ of Idatine aflirmsi, without 
the least appeoranoe of trutb^that he advanced 
Ut fat os Otrieuium, in Umorla. where he Was 
ovettbrowtt fit m gnat battle, with the loss of 
fifty thmiimid men. 

9eeeCQd.TheQd.Lxv.tit.xiv.leg.lS. The 
tIU they hod been formally repeated* 
TllJu^.LXfi. ^thaV&mOriui wm olonned 

Ihepiilifle cplnloB. 


kinsmen of Honorius, lie extorted, from 
the court of Kavenna, with which he 
secretly corresponded, the ratificatiem 
of his rebellious claims. - Constantine 
engaged himself, by a solemn promise, 
to deliver Italy from the Goths; 
advanced as far as the banks of the 
Po; and after alarming, rather than 
assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily 
returned to the palace of Arles to oele- 
bratd, with intemperate luxury, his 
vain and ostentatious triumph. But 
this transient prosperity was soon in- 
termpted and dest^yed. by the revolt 
of Count GerontinB, the bravest of his 
Merals; who during tht absence of 
bis son Cottstans* a prince already im* 
vested with the Impeiiai purple^ had 
I ThematatiakfortlMUvescfall ttuastyniita 
we takea from tlx ooufempeorary two 

lotini, and Idur Greeks; Orosins, L viL e. 12; 
p 581-688; l^BtUs Pvcftttnnur fHkendus, 
spud Qtefor. Turoa. 1. U. e. 0, in m Hlr 
torim of Trsaee, Um, li. p. 186, 166.,. Zest* 

ix-io ; SIM' FauoscofgniBi 1. xij o. & o, wna 
QoddwfB Dimevtattim, p «79«48l ; besMw 
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l)con left to eotntnand in the provinoea 
of Spain. For some reason, of whicb^! 
we are ignorant, Gerontiua, instead of ' 
assuming the diadem, jplaoed it on the 
head of nis friend Maximus, who fixed 
Ills residence at Tarragona, while the 
active count pressed forwards through 
the Pyrenees, to surprise the two em> 
perors, Constantine and Gonstans, be- 
fore they could prepare for their de- 
fetice. The son was made prisoner at 
Vienna, and immediately put to death; 
and the unfortunate youth had scarcely 
leisure to deplore the elevation of his 
family, which had tempted or compelled 
him sacrilegiously to desert the peace- 
ful obscurity of the monastic life. The 
father maintained a siege within the 
walls of Arles; but those walls must 
have yielded to the assailants, had not 
the city been unexpectedly relieved by 
the approach of an Italian army. The 
name of Hotiorius, the proclamation of 
a lawful emperor, astonished the con- 
tending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, 
abandoned by his own troops, escaped 
to the confines of Spain; and rescued 
his name from oblivion by the Eoman 
courage which appeared to animate the 
last moments of his life. In the middle 
of the night, a great body of his per- 
fidious soldiers surrounded and attached 
his house, which he had strongly barri- 
caded. His wife, a valiant friend of 


death of the count himself, who, 'oftet 
three inefiectual strokes, drew a short 
dagger, and sheathed it in his heart. ‘ 
The unprotected Maximus, whom he 
had invested with the purple, was in- 
debted (or his life to the contempt that 
was entertained of hist> power and 
abilities. The caprice o^ the bar- 
barians, who ravaged Spain*, onifo more 
seated this Imperial phantom on the 
throne ; but they soon resided Him to 
the justice of Honorius ; and the tyrant 
Maximus, after he had been shown to 
the people of Kavenna and Borne, was 
publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his 
name, who raised by his 
approach the aeige of 
Aries and dissipated the s^^^con- 
troops of Gerontius, was 
bom a Roman ; and this remarkable 
distinction is strongly expressive of the 
decay of military spirit among the sub- 
jects of the empire. The strength and 
majesty which were conspicuous in the 
person of that general,* marked him in 
the popular opinion as a candidate 
worthy of the tlirone, which he after- 
wards ascended. In the familiar inter- 
course of private life his nymners were 
cheerful and engaging : nor would he 
sometimes disdain, in thalicence of con- 
vivial mirth, to vie with the panto- 
mimes themselves in the exercises of 


the nation of the Alani, and some faith- 
ful slaves, wore still attached to his 
person ; and he used, with so much skill 
and resolution, a large magazine of darts 
and arrows, that alSsve three hundred 
of the assailants lost their lives in the 
attempt. His slaves, when all the 
missile weapons were spent, fled at the 
dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he hod 
not been restmined by conjugal tender- 
ness, might have imitated their ex- 
ample, till the soldiers, provoked by 
suon obstinate resistanoe, applied fire 
on all uidewto the house. In this fatal 
extremity, he complied with the re- 
quest of his barbanan friend, and cut 
off hi* head. The wife of Gerontius, 
who conjured him not to abandon her 
to a life of and disgrace, eagerly 

presented her nock to his sword ; and 
the tra^tie toone wan terminated by the 


their ridiculous profession. But when 
the trumpet summoned bins to arms, 
when he mounted bis horse, and bend- 
ing down (for such was his singular 
practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely 
rolled hit large animated eyes round the 
field, Constantins then struck terror 
into his foes, and inspired his soldiers 
with tbhs assurance of victory. He had 

1 The pralsei vblob Sosomen hM beitoved 
on tlili act of dMpair, supear^straofe and scan- 
dalous In the mouth of an eocleslastleal bls- 
totian. He observes (p. 879), that the wife of 
Gerontius wssaOhHmai»; andtbst her death 
was worthy of her reUgipn, and of Immortal 
fame. 

* rypavviiit, ig the ezpressjloa 

of Olymplodoma which he seems to have 
borrowed from Asohu, a tnsedy of Eurlnidei, 
Of which some fragments only are now extoiit 
(Euripid. Bumss, tom. U. p. 4M, ver. 88). . Thji 
sUhioon mur pmve that thetmmeAt tnaglepoeti 
were etUl '&a&Mx to the Greeks of^be fifth 
century. \ . 
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red^ived from the (^rt of Ravenna the 
important commission of extiipatine rea 
bellioxi in the provinces of the West ; 
and the {pretended emperor Constantine, 
after enjoying a shon and anxious re- j 
spite, was again besieged in his capital^ 
bv the armsiof a more formidable enemy. 
Yet this interval allowed time for a 
BucceSsfuL negotiation with the Franks 
and ^emanni; and his ambassador 
Eddbic, soon returned at the head of an 
army to disturb the o^rations of the 
sieges of Arlea The Komau general, 
instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, re 
solved to pass the Rhone and to meet 
the barbarians. His measures were cop- 
ducted with so much skill and secrecy, 
that while they engaged the infantry of 
Constantius in the front, they were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and de- 
stroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant 
Ulphilas, who had silently gained an 
advantageous post in their rear. The 
remains of the army of Edobic were pre- 
served by flight or submission, and their 
leader escaped from the fielJ of battle 
to the house of a faithless friend, who 
too clearly understood that the head of 
his obnoi|ious guest would be an ac- 
ceptable and lucrative present for the 
Imperial g^eral. On this occasion 
Constantius behaved with the magnan- 
imity of a genuine Roman. Subduing 
or suppressing every sentiment of 
jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the 
merit and services of Ulphilas ; but he 
turned with horror from the assassin of 
Edobi^, and sternly intimated his com- 
mands that the camp should no longer 
bo polluted by the presence of an un- 
grateful wretch, who had violated the 
Laws of friendship and hospitiiH ty. The 
usurper, who beiield from the walls of 
Arles the ruin of his last hopes, was 
tempted to place some confldenoo in so 
generous a conqueror. He required a 
solemn promise for his security; and 
after receiving, by the imposition of 
hands, the sacred character of a Chris- 
tian Presbyter, he ventured to open the 
gates of the city. But he soon ex- 
perienced that the principles of honour 
and integrity, which might regulate the 
OFdipary condtKJt of Constantius, were 


superseded by the loose doctrines of 
political morality. The Roman general, 
indeed, refused to sully his laurels with 
the blood of Constantine ; ^ ^ 

but the abdicated emperor vmrpw Ooa- 
and his sou Julian were 
sent under a strong guard into Italy, 
and before they reached the palace of 
Ravenna, they met the ministers of 
death. 

At a time when it was universally 
confessed, that almost, pMiofth* 
every man in the empire 
was superior in personal Atuitls. 
merit to the princes whom *^^**^®- 
the accident of tlieir birth had seated 
on the throne, a rapid succession of 
usurpers, regardless of the fate of their 
predecessors, still continued to arise. 
This mischief was peculiarly felt in the 
provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the 
principles of order and obedience had 
lieen extinguished by war and rebellion. 
Before Constantine resided the purple, 
and in the fourth month of the siege of 
Arles, intelligence was received in the 
Imperial camp that Jovinus had as- 
sumed the diadom at Mentz, in the 
Upper Germany, at the instigation of 
Goar, king of the Alani, and of Gun- 
tiariuB, king of the Burgundians; and 
that the candidate, on whom tiiey had 
bestowed the empire, advanced with a 
formidable host of barbarians from the 
banks of the Rhine to those of the 
Rhone. Every circumstance is dark 
and extraordinary in the short history 
of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural 
to expect that a brave and skilful 
general, at the head of a victorious army, 
would iiave asserted in a field of battle 
the justice of the cause of Honorius. 
The hasty retreat of Constantius might 
bo justified by weighty Reasons ; but he 
resigned, without a sti'Uggle, the pos- 
session of Gaul: and Uardanus, the 
Freetorian prefect, is recorded as tlie 
only magistrate who refused to yield 
obedience to the usurper.' When the 

1 Sidoniaa ApolUnarls <L v. eplst. 9, p. 189, 
and Rot. Slrmoad. p. 58), after stlgmatidng tbe 
iniumstancy of Constantine, tbe facility of 
Jovinus, the pcifidy of Gerontlus, continues to 
observe, that aU tbe vices of these tyrants were 
united in the person of Pardanus. Yet the 
|)refect supported % respectably character 111 the 
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Oothsi two vean after the eiege of l^e death of Samg diwolVed the looee 
Eome, eetablLihed their quarters inpklliance which Adolphus still main* 
Oaul, it was natural to suppose that tained with the usurpers of Gaul. He 
their incUnations could ^ divided onlv again listened to (.the ^dictates of love 
between the Emperor Honorius, with and prudence; and soon satisfied the 


whom they had formed a recent alliance, brother df Placidia, by the assurance 
and the degraded Attains, whom they that he would immediately 'transmit to 
resMved in their camp for the oeea- the palace of Bavenna the heeds of the 
Sional purpose of acting the part of a two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian, 
musician or a monarch. Yet in a mo- The king of the Goths executed hiB,pro- 
meat^ of disgust (for which it is not easy mise without difficulty or delay: the 
to assign a cause or a date), Adolphus helpless brothers, unsupported by any 
connected himself with the usurper of personal merit, were ab^doned by their 
Gaul, and imposed on Attains the igno- barbarian auxiliaries ; and the short op- 
minions task of negotiating the treaty, position of Valentia was expiated by 
which ratified his own disgrace. We the ruin of one of the noblest cities of 
hre again surprised to read that, instead Gf.ul. The emperor, chosen by the 
of considering the Gothic alliance as the Boman senate, who had been promoted, 
firmest support of his throne, Jovinus degraded, insulted, restored, again de- 
upbraided, m dark and ambiguous Ian- p raied, and again insulted, was finally 
ffuage, the officious importunity of ribandonod to his fate : but when the 
Attains; that, scorning the advice of Gothic king withdrew his protection, 
his great ally, he invested with the he was restrained, by pity or contempt, 
purple his broker Sebastian ; and that from offering any violence to the person 
be most imprudently accepted the ser- of Attains. The unfortunate Attains, 
vioe of Sards, when that gallant chief, who was left without subjects or allies, 
the soldier of Honorius, was provoked embarked in one of the ports of Spain, 
to desert the court of a prince who knew in search of some secure and solitary 
not how to reward or punish. Adol retreat ; but he was intercepted at sea, 
phtts, educated among a race of warriors , conducted to the presence offHonorius, 
who esteemed the mity of revenge as led in triumph through the streets of 
the most precious and sacred portion of Borne or Bavenna^ and oublicly ex- 
their inheritance, advanced with a body posed to the gating multitude on the 
of ten thousand Goths to encounter the second step of the throne of his tnvin- 
hereditary enemy of the house of Balti. dbU conqueror. The same pleasure of 
He attacked S^s at an unguarded punishmen^ with which in the days of 
moment, when he was accompanied only his prosperity he was accused of menac- 
by eighteen or twenty of his valiant ing his rival, was inflicted on Attains 
followers. United by friendship, ani- himself; he was condemned, after the 


heroes deserved the esteem, withontex- supplied with the decent necessaries of 
citing the oompassioD, of their enemies; life. The remainder of the reign of 
and the lion wa8>no sooner taken in the Honorius was undisturbed by rebellion ; 


and the lion wa8>no sooner taken in the Honorius was undistorbed by rebellion ; 
toils,' than he was instantly dispatched, and it may he observed that, in the 
... I 1 u t . space of five years, seven usurpers had 

8t *|»« of a prinee, who 

Jerome ; snd complimented by the latter was himself incapable either of counsel 
I tom. ill. p. 06) with tb« epf thete of Chrietiano* or of actioU. 
rum Nobillstiins,andNobiUam0hriBtiani8sime. 

Utenlly: Olympiodoras ssys, fiuXts tran»9i$ (^\mmtan. xxxl. 2). if fut ^ vlf aveo des 
(or nexet)* may signify ulsU, la the trmnsletlon of Tillamcat, Hist, des 
a sack or a looBe garment ;imd this method of Empereun, tom. v. p. 008. 

rxxxMf, which tfl tvanflsted Sentk, as if they 
* Bekker In his Bhotlua reads MKm, but protected him with their Bbieldg, in order *u 
In the new edition of the B»«An^iBes, be retains take him alive. PhotiuB. Bekker, p. 58.— M.. 
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The flitttatiott <d sepamicd on 

■ . ^ all iddes inna w>e enemies 

spAinbytbe of iftome by the sea« by 
the mountains, and by in- 
termediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that re- 
mote and sequestered country ; and we 
may o]^r\|B, as a sure symptom of do- 
mestlc^t^nossf tiiat in a period of 
four hundred yeatni Spain lumished 
eteiy fetr materials to the hiekoiy of the 
poman Empire. The footsteps of the 
batlttntosj who in the reign of Chillien- 
us, had penetrated beyond tlie Pyrenees, 
were soon obliterated by the return of 
peace ; and in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the cities of Emmta, oy 
Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, 
and Tarragona, were numbered with 
the most illustHous of the Homan world. 
The various plenty of the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, 
was improved and manufactured by the 
skill of an industrious people ; and the 
peculiar advantages of naval stores con- 
tributed to support an extensive and 

g rod table trade. * The arts and sciences 
ourished under the protection of the 
emperors ; and if the character of the 
Spaniards was enfeebled by peace and 
servitude, the hostile approach of the 
Germans, who had spread terror and 
desolation from the Eliine to the Pyre- 
nees, seemed to rekindle some sparks of 
military ardour. As long as the de- 
fence of the mountains was intrusted to 
the hardy and faithful militia of the 
country, they successfully repelled the 
frequent attempts of the barbarians. 
But no sooner had the national troops 
been compelled to resign their p^t to 
the Honorian bands, in the service of 
Constantine, than the gates df Spain 
were treacherously bC&ayed to the 
public enemy, about ton months before 

1 Without recurring to the more ancient 
writere, 1 ahalt quote three respectable testi- 
monies which belong to the fourth and seventh 
centuries ; theBxpositio totiitS Mundi (p. 10, in 
the third volume of Hudson’s Minor Geogra- 
phon). Ausouitts (de daris Htblbus, P* 242. 
edit. ToU.), and Iddore of Seville (Pnefat. ad 
Ghroa. ap. Grotlum, Hist. Cilpth. Hany 
partioolars relative to the forulitv and trade of 
Spain may be found In Nonnius, HIspania 
lUttstxata; and in Huet, Hist. ,^Vi Cpmoierce 
ddes Auciens, c. 40, p 22S-334. 


the sack of Rome by the Goths.’ The 
hconsciousnesB of guilt, and the Ibirst of 
rapine, prompted^the mercen^ guards 
of the Pyrenees to desert their station ; 
to invite the afms of the Snevi, tho 
Vandals, and the Alnni ; and to swell 
the torrent which was poured, with ir- 
resistible violence, from the frontiers of 
Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfor- 
tunes of Spain may be described in the 
language of its most eloquent historian, 
who has concisely expressed the pas- 
sionate, and perhaps exaggerated, cle- 
elamations of eontemporary writers.^ 
**Tbe irruption of thi^e nations was 
followed by the most dreadful cala- 
mities; as the barbarums exercised 
their indiscriminate cruelty bn the for- 
tunes of the Homans and the Spaniards; 
and ravaged with equal fury the cities 
and the open country. The progress of 
famine reduced the miserable inhabit- 
ants to feed on the flesh of their fellow- 
creatures; and even the wild beasts, 
who multiplied, without control, in tlie 
desert, were exasperated by ^e taste 
of blood, and the unpatienoe of hunger, 
boldly to attack and devour their human 
prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the 
inseparable companion of famine ; a 
large proportion of the people was 
swept away ; and the grpans of the 
dying excited only the envy of their 
surviving friends. At length the bar- 
barians, satiated with carnage and 
rapine, afflicted by the contagious evils 
which they themselves had introduced, 
fixed their permanent seats in the de- 
populated country. The ancient Gal- 
iicxa, whose limits included the kingdom 
of Old Castille, was divided between 
the Suevi and &e Vandals ; the Alani 
were scattered over the pif’ovinces of 
Carthagena and Lusitania, from the 
Meditenrancan to the Athintio Ocean ; 
and the fruitful territory of Bmtica was 
allotted to the Silingi, another branch 

1 The date is amirately dxeA in the Fasti, 
and the Chronicle of Idatius. Oroeios (1. vii. c. • 
4(1, p. 678) imputes the loss of Spain to the 
treachei^ of the Honorians ; while Sosomen (L 
lx. c. 12) accuses only their negligence. 

3 Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of 
]>anid to these national calamities ; end is 
therefore obliged to accommodate' the cirCuru* 
stances of the event to the terms of the 
diction. 
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of the Vandalic nation. After regnlat- 1 had imprudently i^ceived into Ua se^ 
ing this partition, the conquerors con-*‘viceoneofthcfo]lower8ofSarus;abar« 

1 • i-jj. 


tracted ynth. their new subjects some re 
oiprooal engagements of protection and 
obedience ; the lands were again culti- 
vated, and the towns and villages were 
again occupied by a captive peo^e. The 
greatest part of the Spaniards was even 
disposed to prefer this new condition of 
poverty^ ana barbarism, to the severe 
oppressions of the Roman government ; 
yet there were many t^ho still asserted 
their native freedom; and who refused, 
more especially in the mountains of 
Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian 
yoke.”' 

The important present of the heads 
1 Jovinus and Sebastian 

bad approved the friend- 
Bpaia. Adolphus, and re- 

stored Gaul to the obedi- 
ence of his brother Honorius. Peace 
was incompatible with the situation 
and temper of the king of the Goths. 
He readily accepted ^e proposal of 
tuiming his victorious arms against the 
barbarians of Spain ; the troops of Con- 
stantius Intercepted his communication 
with the sea-ports of Gaul, and gently 
pressed his march towards the Pyre- 
nees f he passed the mountains, and 
surprised, in the name of the emperor, 
the city of Barcelona. The fondness of 
Adolphus for his R^mon bride was not 
abated by time or possession; and the 
birth of a son, sumamed from his il- 
lustrious grandsire, Theodosius, ap- 
peared to fix him for ever in the in- 
terest of the republic. The loss of that 
infant, whose remains wei'c deposited 


bariaii of a daring spirit, but of a dimi- 
nutive stature, wliQs^ secret desire of 
revenging the death of his beloved 
patron, 'was continually irritated by 
the sarcasms of liis irisolent master. 
Adolphus was assassin- ^iidd^^th. 
ated in the palace of Bar- 
celona ; the laws of the succession wore 
violated by a tumultuous faction ; ” 
and a stranger to the royal race, Sin- 
geric, the brother of Sams himself, was 
seated on the Gothic throne. The first 
act of his reign was the inhuman murder 
of the six ^ildren of Adolphus, the 
ifrsue of a former marriage, wliom he 
tore, without pity, from the teeblo arms 
of a venerable bishop.' The unfor- 
tunate Placidia, instead of the respect- 
ful compassion, M'hich she might have 
excited in the most savage breasts, u as 
treated with cruel and wanton insult. 
The daughter of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, confounded among a crowd of 
vulpr captives, was compeliod to march 
on foot above twelve miles before the 
horse of a barbarian, the assassin of a 
husband whom Placidia loved and 
lamented. 3 

But Placidia soon obtained the plea- 
sure of reven^; and the"* 
view of her ignominious conquer and 
sufierings might rouse an 
indignant people against the tyrant, 
who was assassinated on the seventh 
day of his usurpation. After the death 
of Singeric, the free choice of the nation 
bestowed the Gothic sceptre on Wullia, 
whose warlike and ainl)itious temper 


ill a silver coffin in one of the churchy appeared, in the beginning of liis reign, 
near Barcelona, afflicted his parentsVJ extremelv hostile to the republic. lie 

1 ... e X 


but the CTief of the Gothic king was 
suBpendeid by the labours of the field ; 
and the course of his victories was soon 
mterrupted by domestic treason. He 

I MartsDadsfielnuHispanlciB,!. v. c. 1. tom. 
,1. p. 141. Hag. Comit. 1783. He had read, in 
OroBitti (L Til. 0. 41, p. 579), that the barbarians 
had turned their swords into ploughshares ; and 
that many of the Provincial.*) had preferred inter 
barbaroB panperem Ubertatem, quam inter 
Bomanos tributariam soUcitadlnem, sustinere 

a This mixture of force and persuasion may 
be fairly inferred from comparing Oresins and 
Jomandes, the fteQiea and the Oothiq bis- 


marched in arm| from Barcelona to the 

1 According to the system of Jomandes (o. 
83, p. 659), the true liereditary right to the 
Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali; but 
those princes, who were the vassalg of the Huns, 
commanded the Mbes of the Ostrogoths in some 
distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

s The murder is related by Olymplodoms ; 
but the number of the children is taken from 
an epitaph of suspocted authority. 

3 The death of Adolphus was celebrated ;'t 
Constantinople with illuminations and Cir- 
cenetan games. (See Chron. Alexandrin.) ft 
may seem doubtful whether the (.Greeks wucc 
actuated, on this occasion, by their hatred of 
\ t^e barbaiians, or of the l^atlnsi. 
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of the Atlantic Ocean, which the 
ancients revered and dreaded as thenl 
boundary of the world. But when he 
reached the southern promontory of 
Spain,* and from the^ock now covered 
by the fortress of Gibraltar sontemp- 
lated the neighbouring and fertile coast 
of Africa, 'V^Uia resumed the designs 
of con^ueA, which had been interrupted 
by the death of Alaric. The winds and 
waves again disappointed the enterprise 
of the Goths; and the minds of a super- 
stitious people were deeply affected by 
the repeated disasters of storms and 
sliipwrecks. In this disposition, the 
aucoesBor of Adolphus no longer refused 
to listen to a Roman ambassador, who^e 
proposals were enforoed by the real or 
supposed approach of a numerous army, 
under the conduct of tlie brave Con- 
stantins. A solemn treaty was stipu- 
lated and observed ; Placidia was 
honourably restored to her brother; 
six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat were delivered to the hungry 
Goths ; and Wallia engaged to draw 
his sword in the service of the empire, 
A ])loody war was instantly excited 
among the barbarians of Spain ; and 
the conteiuUng princes arc said to have 
addressed their letters, their ambas- 
sadors, and their hostages, to the throne 
of the WesteA emperor, exhorting him 
to remain a tranquil spectator of their 
contest, the events of which must be 
favourable to the Romans, by the 
mutual slaughter of their common 
enemies. 3 The Spanish war was ob- 
stinately supported, during three cmn- 
paigns, with desperate valour and 

1 Qu6d TartessiacU avus hujus Yallia term 

Vandalicas turinas, et juncti Martis Alanos 

Stravit, et occiduam textre et^Kven^Calpen, 
Sidon. Apollinar. in Iganegyr. Anthem. 

8S3, p. 300, edit. Sirmond. 

2 This supply was very acceptable : the Goths 
Rrere insultta oy the Vandals of Spain with the 
epithet of Truli >iecai]se, in their extreme dis- 
tress, they had ^ven a piece of gold for a trtUa, 
or about hai. a pound of flour. Olympiod. 
apnd Phot. p. liQ 

3 Orosius insem a copy of these pretended 
letters. Tn cum omnibus pacem habe, omni- 
umque obsides acoipe nos nobis confligimus, 
nobis perimui^tibi vincimus; immortaliB vero 
qumstua erit Keipublicie tuw, si utrique per- 
eamus. The idea is just; but! cannot persuade 
myself that it was entertained, or expressed, by 
the barbarians. 


various success ; and thd martial achieve- 
ments of Wallia diffused through the 
empire the superior renown of the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the 
Silingi, who had irretrievably ruined 
the elegant plenty of the province of 
Boetica. He slew, in battle, the king 
of the Alan! ; and the remains of those 
Scythian wanderers, who escaped from 
the field, instead of choosing a new 
leader, humbly sought a refuge under 
the standard of the Vandals, with whom 
they were ever afterwards confounded. 
The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, 
yielded to the efforts of the invincible 
Goths. Tlie pi’omiscaous multitude of 
barbarians, wnose retreat had been in- 
tercepted, wore driven into the moun • 
tains of Gallicia ; where they still con • 
tinned, in a narrow compass, and on a 
barren soil, to exercise their domestic 
and implacable hostilities. In the pride 
of victory, Wallia w’aa faithful to his 
engagements : he restored his Spanish 
conquests to the obedience of Houoriiis; 
and the tyranny of the Imperial officers 
soon reduced an oppressed people to 
regret the time of their barbarian servi- 
tude. WJiile the evimt of the war was 
still doubtful, the first advantages ob- 
tained by the arms of Wallia had en- 
couraged the court of Ravenna to decree 
the honours of a triumph to their feeble 
sovereign. He entered Rome like the 
ancient conquerors of nations; and if 
the monuments of servile corruption 
had not long since met with the fate 
which they deserved, we should pro- 
bably find that a crowd of poets and 
orators, of magistrates and bishops, 
applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and 
the invincible courage, of the Emperor 
Honoriiis. * 

. Such a triumph might have heeii 
justly claimed by the ally ^leir e«tabii«h. 
of I^me, if Wallia, before meat in aoui- 
he repassed the Pyrenees, ***”* 
had extirpated the seeds of 4:ho Spanish 
war. His victorious Goths, forty-three 

1 Bonum triumphans ingreditur. Is the formal 
expression of Prosper’s Chronicle. The facts 
which relate to the death of Adolphus, and the 
exploits of Wallia, are related from Olympio- 
doms (ap. Phot. p. 18s^ Orosius (1. vii. c. 43, p. 
584 587), Jomandes (de Bebvui Oeticls. c. 31, 
32), and the Chroniuhsi of Idafius and Isidore. 

3 I 
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years after they had passed the Dauulje, I 
were ostiiblishecl according to the faith \ 
of treaties, in the possession of the 
second Aquitain ; a maritime province 
between the Garonne tind the Loire, 
under the civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Bordeaux. Tliat metropolis, 
advantageously situated for the trade of 
tlic ocean, was built in a regular and 
elegant form; and its numerous in- 
habitants were distinguished among the 
Gauls by their wealth, their learning, 
and the politeness of their manners. 
The adjacent province, which has been 
fondly compared to the garden of Eden, 
is blessed with a fruitful soil and a tem- 
perate climate ; the face of the country 
displayed the arts and the rewards of 
industry ; and the Goths, after their 
martial toils, luxuriously exhausted 
the rich vineyards of Aquitain.* The 
Gothic limits were enhirged by the 
additional gift of some neighbouring 
dioceses; and the successors of Alaric 
fixed their royal residence at Toulouse, 
which included five populous quaitera 
or cities within the sptocious circuit of 
its walls. About the same time, in the 
last years of the reign of ilonorius, the 
Goths, the Burqitnoian.s, and the 
Franks, obtained a per- 
manent seat and dominion 
in the provinces of Gaul. The liberal 
grant of the usurper Jovinus to his 
Burgundian allies, was confirmed by 
the lawful emperor; the lands of the 
First, or Upper Germany, were ceded 
to those formidable barbarians ; and 
they gradually occupied, either by con- 
quest or treaty, the two provinces which 
still retain, with the titles of Dwhy and 
of County^ the national appelUtion of 
Burgundy.* The Franks, the valiant 
and faithful ^llies of the Itoman re- 
public, were soon tempted to imitate 

^ Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 2r*7'262) 
celebrates Bordeaux with the partial ajETectlon 
of a native. See in Salvian (de Oubem. Bel, p. 
228. Paris, lOOd) a florid description of the 
provinces of Aquitain and Novernpopulania. 

^ Oroaius (1. vii. c. 32, p. 5ri0) commends the 
mildness and modestv of these Burgundians, 
who treated their subjects of Oaul as tbelr 
Christian brethren. Mascou has illustrated the 
origin of tlieir Icingdoioi in Die four first annota- 
tions at the end of his laborious History of the 
Ancient Germans, lol. IL p. 556-672, of tlie 
Soglisb translatioQ. 


the invaders whom they had so brayely 
Irresisted. Treves, ‘the capital of Gaul, 
w*as pillaged by tlieir lawless bands; 
and the humble oolonv, wliich they so 
long maintained im the district oi Tox- 
andria, in Brabant, insensibly multi 
plied along the banks of thp Meuse and 
Scheldt, till their independent powci 
filled the whole extent ot theioccejid, or 
Lower Germany, These facts may Ije 
suiBciently justified by historic 
dcnce; but the foundation of the French 
monarchy by Pharamond, thq, con- 
quests, the laws, and even the existence 
of that hero, have been justly arraigned 
by the impartial severity of modern 
criticism.* 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of 
Gaul may be dated from 
the establishment of these u^rSiMin 
barbarians, whose alliance 
w^as dangerous and oppres- 
sive, and who wore capriciously im- 
pelled by interest or passion to violate 
the public peace. A heavy and partial 
ransom was imposed on the surviving 
provincials who had escaped the calami- 
ties of war ; the fairest and most fertile 
lands W'ere assigned to the rapacious 
strangers for the use of their families, 
their slaves, and their catlSe ; and the 
trembling natives relinquished with a 
sigh the inheritance of \Jieir fathers. 
Yet these domestic misfortunes, which 
are seldom the lot of a vanquished 
people, had been felt and iniiicted by 
the Eomaiis themselves, not only in the 
insolence of foreign oonq^uest, but in the 
madness of civil discord. The Trium- 
virs proscribed eighteen of the most 

^ See Mascou, 1. yili. c. 43, 44, 45. flzcept 
in a short and suspicious line of the Chronicle 
of Prospfr (in tom. i. p. 033), the name of 
Pharamond is never' mentioned before the 
seventh century.* ' The author of the Gesta 
Francorum (in tom. li. p. 548,) suggests, pro- 
bably enough, that the eboice of Pnanuiond, 
or at least of a king, was reoonuoMed to the 
Franks by his father MaroohiH' who was uu 
exile in Tuscany.* " 

* Theflrat mention of Plin aniond is in the 
Gesla Francorum assigii' -i ««> about the year 
720, gt. Martin, Jv. She modern Frctixh 
writers in keneiwl subsrcibe to the opinion of 
Thierry : faramond fils de Markomir, quohtue 
son nom soil bleu germanique, et son regno 
possible, ne figure pas dans lea hiatoires Ics i-ans 
dignes de foi. A. Thleny, Lettres sur 1' llistofif 
de Francs p- 90.- -M. 
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fiottrishing coioniea^of Italy, and dis- 
tributed their lands and houses to thii%| 
veterans who revenged the death of 
Cflesar, and op^ssed the liberty of 
their country. Two^poets, of unequal 
fame, have deplored in similar circum- 
stances th^ loss of their patrimony ; 
but the legionaries of Augustus appear 
to lisA'e ^rpassed in violence and in- 
justice, the barbarians who invaded 
Gai'A under the reigp of Honorius. It 
was not without the utmost difficulty 
tlmt A^irgll escaped from the sword of 
the Centurion, who had usurped his 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua ;* 
but Paulinus of Bordeaux received a 
sum of money from his Gothic pur- 
chaser which he accepted with pleasure 
and surprise ; and though it was much 
inferior to the real value of his estate, 
this act of rapine was disguised by some 
colours of moderation and equity.* The 
odious name of conquerors was softened 
into the mild and friendly appellation 
of the of the Romans ; and the 

barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared that they 
were bound to the people by the tics of 
■ y , and to the emperor by the 
duty of alWiance and milifeiry service. 
The title oRlonorius and his successors, 
thoir laws, and their civil magistrates, 
were still respected in the provinces of 
Gaul, of which they had resigned the 
jjosscssion to the barbarian allies ; and 
the kings who exercised a suprem'e and 
independent authority over their native 
subjects, ambitiously solicited the more 
honourable rank of master-gonernls of 
the Imperial armies. ^ Such was the iu- 

2 O Lycidal vivi perveninius : advena nostrl 

(Quod nuuquam verlti sumus) ut posseisor 
agelll 

Dioeret: Hnc moa sunU veteree migrate 
coloai. 

Kune Tictl tdstee, &o. 

See the whole of the ninth edogue, with the 
useful Commentary of Servlus. Fifteen miles 
of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the 
veterans, with a reservation in favour of the 
Inhabitants, of three miles round the city. 
£ven in this favour they were cheated ^ 
Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer, and one of the 
commissioners, who measurkt eight hundred 
|ie>^ of water and morass. 

s See the remarkable passage of the Euoha- 
^kon of raulinus, 57^, apud Maseou, 1. viii, 

* This important truth is established by the 


voluntary revereneb which the Roiuati 
name still impressed on the minds of 
those warriors who had borne away in 
triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

Whilst Ital^ was ravaged by the 
Gkiths, and a succession of jievoit of Britain 
feeble tyrants oppressed *»dArmorioa. 
the provinces beyond the Alps, the 
British islaiid separated itself from the 
body of the Roman Empire. The regular 
forces, which guarded that remote pro- 
vince, had been gradually withdrawn ; 
and Britain was abandoned, without 
defence, to the Saxon pirates and the 
savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The 
Britons, reduced to this extremity, no 
longer relied on the tardy and doubtful 
aid of a declining monarchy. They 
assembled in ai*ms, repelled the in< 
vaders, and rejoiced in the important 
discovery of their own strength.* Af- 
flicted by similar, calamities, and actu- 
ated by the same spirit, the Armorican 
provinces (a name which comprehended 
the maritime countries of Gaul between 
the Seine and the Loire*) resoh'ed to 
imitate the example of the neighbour- 
ing island. They expelled the Roman 
magistrates, who acted under the au- 
thority of the usurper Constantine; 
and a free government was established 
among a people who had so long been 
subject to the arbitrary will of a master. 
The independence of Britain and Ar- 
morica was soon confirmed by Honorius 
himself, the lawful emperor of the 
West ; and the letters by which he com- 
mitted to the new states the care of 
their own safety, might be intei^reted 
as an absolute and perpetual abdication 
of the exercise and nghts of sovereignty. 
This interpretation Was in some measure, 

accuracy of Tillemont (H!|Bt.aae8. Etnp. tom. v. 
p. 641), and by the ingenuity of the Abb^Dubos 
(Hist, de rEtablissement de la Monarchic 
Francoise dans lea Gaules, tom. i. p. 269). 

1 SfiDslmus (1. Vi. 976, 889) relates in a few 
Words the revolt of Britain and Armorica. Our 
antiquarians, even the great Camden himself, 
have been betriwed into many gross errors by 
their imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
continent. 

3 The limits of Amortea axe defined by two 
national geographers, Messieuia de Valois and 
LAnville, in their NoHUom of Ancient GauL 
The word had been used In a more extensive, 
and was afterwards contracted to a 
narrower, signification. 
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justified by the event. After the usur- 
pers of Gaul had successively fallen, 
the maritime provinces were restored to 
the empire. Yet their obedience was 
imperfect and precarious: the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the 
people was incompatible cither with 
freedom or servitude;^ and Armorica, 
though it could not long maintain the 
form of a republic,® was agitated by fre- 
quent and destructive revolts. Britain 
was irrecoverably lost. 3 But as the 
emperors wisely acquiesced in the in- 
dependence of a remote province, the 
separation was not embittered by the 
reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and 
the claims of allegiance and protection 
were succeededby themutual and volun- 
tary offices of national friendship.^ 

This revolution dissolved the arti- 
ficial fabric of civil and military govern- 

I Gens inter geminos notissimsclsudlturamnes, 

Armoilcana prlus veterl cognomlne dicta. 

Torva. feroz, ventOM, proeax, incauta, re- 
bellis; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amore ; 

Prodiga verboruin, sed non et prodiga factl. 
Erricus, Mooach. in Vit. St. Cermani, 1. v. apud 
Vales. Notit. Galllarum, p. 43. Valesius 
alleges several testimonies to confirm this 
character ; to which 1 shall add the evidence of 
the presbyter Constantine (a.d. 488), who, in 
the Life of St. Germain, calls the Armorican 
rebels mobilem et indlsciplinatum populum. 
See the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 043. 

^ I thought it necessary to enter my protest 
against this part of the system of the Abb4 
Dubos, which Montesquieu has so vigorously 
opposed. Sm Esprit des Loiz, 1. xzx. c. 24.* 

•inirt are the words of Procopius (de 

Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition) 
in a very important passage, which has been 
too much neglected. Even Bede (Hist. Gent. 
Anglican. L i. c. 12, p. 60, edit. Smith) acknow- 
ledges that the Bomans finally left Britain in 
the reign of Honorius. Tet our modern his- 
torians and antiquaries extend the term of their 
dominion ; and thpre are some who allow only 
the interval of a few months between their 
departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

* Bede has not forgotten the occasional aid 
of the legions against the Scots and Piets ; and 
more authentio proof will hereafter be pro- 
duced, that the independent Britons raised 
12,000 men for the service of the emperor 
Anthemius, in Gaul. 

* See Memoires de GaUet sur VOrigine des 
Bretons, quoted by Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, 
1. p. 67. According to the opinion of these 
authors, the government of Armorica was 
monarchical from the period of its indepen- 
toee on the Boman Empire.— M. 


ment; and the independent 
I during a period of forty stats of Britain, 
years, till the descent ai<. 40M49. 
of the Saxons, was ruled by the au- 
thority of the clergy,^ the nobles, and 
the munipipal towns. * 1. Zosimus, who 
alone has preserved the memory of this 
singular transaction, very' accurately 
observes that the letters of*^Ho^urius 
were addressed to the cities of Britain.® 
Under the protection of the Romp ns, 
ninety-two considerable towns had 
arisen in the several parts of that great 
province ; and . among these, thirty- 
three cities were distinguished above 
the rest by their superior privileges 
and importance. 3 Eacn of these cities, 
ad in all the other provinces of the 
empire, formed a legal corporation, for 
the purpose of regulating their domestic 
policy; and the powers of municipal 
government Were distributed among 
annual magistrates, a select senate, and 
the assembly of the people, according 
to the original model of the Roman 
constitution.^ The management of a 
common revenue, the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits 
of public counsel and command, were 
inherent to these pett^^ republics ; and 
when they asserted their independence, 
the youth of the citv, and of the adja- 
cent districts, would natbrally range 
themselves under the standard of the 
magistrate. But the desire of obtaining 
the advantages, and of escaping the 
burdens, of political society, is a per- 

1 1 owe it to myaelf, and to historic truth, to 
declare that some drcumstancet in this para- 
mph are founded only on conjecture and ana- 
logy. The BtubbomneBs of our language has 
sometimes forced me to deviate from the con- 
ditional into the indictive mood. 

® T&f ip Bptr mpp/^ orcktts. Zosimus, 
L vi. p. 383. . 

8 Two cities of Briiian were municipta, nine 
colonies, ten Latii jure donatm^ twelve sti- 
pendiariat of eminent note. This detail is 
taken from Bicbard of Cirencester, de Sitfi 
Britanniss, p. 36 ; and though it may not seem 

S robable that he wrote from the MBS. of a 
Oman general, he shows a genuine knowledge 
of antiquity, very extraordinury for a monk of 
the fourteenth century.* 

4 See Maffei Verona Hlustrata, part L 1. v. p. 
88-106. 

* The names may be found in Wfaltaker^s 
Hist, of Manchester, voL li. 880, 870. Turner, 
Hist. Anglo Saxons, 1. 210.— M< 
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petual and inexbauq^ble source of dis- 
cord ; nor can it reasonably be presumed 
that the restoration of British freedom 
was exempt from tumult and faction. 
The pre-eminence of* birth and fortune 
must have been frequently vfblated by 
bold liind popular citizens; and the 
haughty jiobles, who complained that 
they Vere become the subjects of their 
own servants,* would sometimes regret 
the*reign of an arbitrary monarch. 11. 
The jurisdiction of each city over the 
adja<^nt country, was supported by the 
patrimonial influence of the principal 
senators ; and the smaller towns, the 
villages, and the proprietors of land, 
consulted their own safety by adhering 
to the shelter of these rising republics. 
The sphere of their attraction was pro- 
portioned to the respective degrees of 
their wealth and populousness ; but the 
hereditary lords of ample possessions, 
who were not oppressed by the neigh- 
bourhood of any powerful city, aspired 
to the rank of inclependent princes, and 
boldly exercised the rights of peace and 
war. The gardens and villas, which 
exhibited some faint imitation of 
Italian elegance, would soon be con- 
verted intf strong castles, the refuge, 
in time of danger, of the adjacent 
country ; ' tl^e produce of the land was 
applied to purchase arms and horses ; 
to maintain a military force of slaves, 
of peasants, and of licentious followers; 
and the chieftain might assume, within 
his own domain, the powers of a civil 
magistrate. Several of these Briiish 
chiefs might be the genuine posterity 
of ancient kings; and many more would 
be tempted to adopt this honourable 
genealogy, and to vindicate their heredi- 
tary claims, which had been s&spended 
by the usurpation of thd Csssars.^ Their 

^ Leges lestitult, Uhertatemqne xeducit, 

Et servos famiuiB non sinit esse aiua. 

Itineror. BnfcU. 1. i. 216. 

> An inscription (epud Sinnond, Not. ad 
Sidon. ApoUinar. p. 60) describes a castle, cum 
murii et portis, tnitioni omniom, erected by 
Lardanus on bis own estate, near Sisteion, in the 
second Narbonneee, and named by Mm Theo- 

^ The establiafament of their power would 
have been easy Indeed, if we could adopt the 
impracticable eoheme of a lively and learned 
antiquarian: who sappusa* that the British 
nmrpbs of the leveni tnbei oonUoued to 


situation, and their hopes, would dia- 

C them to afl’ect the dress, the 
^uage, and the customs of their 
ancestors. 14 the princes of Britain 
relapsed into barbarism, while the citieB 
studiously preserved the laws and man- 
ners of Home, the whole island must 
have been gradually dirided by the 
distinction of two national parties ; 
again broken into a thousand subdivi- 
sions of war and faction, by the various 
provocations of interest and resent- 
ment. The public strength, instead of 
being united against a foreign enemy, 
W'as consumed in obscure and intestine 
quarrels; and the personal merit, which 
had placed a successful leader at the 
head of his equals, might enable him to 
subdue the freedom of some neighbour- 
ing cities, and to claim a rank among the 
tyrmtSf' who invested Britain after the 
dissolution of the Bnman government. 
III. The British church might be com- 
posed of thirty or forty bishops,* with 
an adequate proportion of the inferior 
clergy; and the want of riches (for 
they seem to have been poor)’ would 
compel them to deserve the public 
esteem, by a decent and exeuiplary be- 
haviour. The interest, as well as the 
temper, of the clergy, was favourable 
to the peace and union of their dis- 
tracted country: those salutary lessons 
might be frequently inculcated in their 
popular discourses, and the episcopal 
synods were the only councils that 
could pretend to the weight and author- 
ity of a national assendily. In such 
councils, where the princes and magis- 
trates sat promiscuously with the 

nign, though with subordinate jurisdiction, 
from the time of daudius to that of Hooorius* 
See Whitaker's History of Manchester, vol. i. 
p. 247-257. • 

* 0^rK vr0 nrvfArmt uyvwtfAUu 
Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181. 
Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, was. 
the expression of Jerome, in the year 416 (tom. 
il. p. 256, ad Ctesiphont.); Bf the pilgrims, 
who resorted every year to the Holy Land, the 
monk of Bethlem received the earliest and most 
accurate intelligence. 

^ See Binghaia’s Ecdea Antiquitiei, voL i. 1. 
ix. e« 6, p. 

4 It is reported of three British bishops who 
assisted at the council of Kindni, a.d. 860, tam 
pauperes tMsse ut nihil haberent. SulpiciUB 
SeveruB, Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 420. Some of their 

brethwPi boweyw, wne better elrcumetancea 
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bishops, tho important aBfairs of the 
State, as well as of the Church, might 
be freely debated, differences recon- 
ciled, alUances forincd|^ contributions 
imposed, wise resolutions often con- 
certed aikl sometimes executed; and 
tliere is reason to believe that in mo- 
ments of extreme danger, a Pe^idragorti 
or Dictator, was elected by the general 
consent of tho Britons. These pastoral 
cares, so worthy of the episcopal ciuir- 
acter, were interrupted, however, by 
seal and superstition ; and the British 
clergy incessantly laboured to eradicate 
the Pelagian heresy, which they ab- 
horred as the peculiar disgrace of their 
native country.* 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather 
AiMmUyoftHe « extremely natural, 
Mvenpr^cei that the revolt of Britain 
^ ^ and Armorica should have 
introduced an appearance of liberty 
into the obedient provinces of Gaul. 
Ill a solemn edict, filled with the 
strongest assurances of that paternal 
affection which princes so often express 
and so seldom feel, the Emperor Hono- 
rius promulgated his intention of con- 
vening an annual assembly of the 
seven provinces : a name peculiarly 
appropriated to Aquitaiii and the 
ancient Narbonnese, which bad long 
since exchanged their Celtic rudeness 
for the useful and elegant arts of Italy. 3 
Arles, the seat of government and com- 
merce, was appointed for the place of 
the assembly, which regularly continued 
twenty-eight clays, from the fifteenth 
of August to the thirteenth of Septem- 
ber of every year. It consisted of tho 
Praetorian prefect of the Gauls; of 
seven provmcial govemeurs, one con- 

1 Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Britu- 
nicar. c. 8-12. «- 

8 See Uie correct text of this edict, as pub- 
lished by Slnnond (Not. ad Sidon. ApolUn. p. 
147). Htncmar, of Bheims, who assigns a place to 
the hUhapSf hful properly seon (in ffie ninth cen- 
tury) a more peifeot copy. Uubos, Hist. Critique 
de la IConarwe PranQoise, tom. 1. p. 241-256. 

> It ie evident from the NotUia, that the 
eeven provinces were the Viennensls, the 
meritime Alps, the first and second Narbon- 
nese. Koveinpppnlania, and the first and second 
Aquitain. Jn the worn of the first Aquitain, 
the Abbe Dubos, on tho authority of Hincmar, 
gi^ee^ IntfodUPe thS that Luydunensis, or 


sular, and six presidents ; of the majps- 
prates, and perliaps the bishops, of 
about sixty cities ; and of a competent, 
though indefinite, number of the most 
honourable and bpulent possessors of 
land, who might justly bo considered 
as the representatives of th^ir country. 
They were empowered to interpret and 
communicate the laws of tfieir'sove- 
rei^; to expose the grievances aud 
wmes of their constituents ; to moder- 
ate the excessive or unequal weight of 
taxes ; and to deliberate on every sub- 
ject of local or national importance 
that could tend to the restoration of 
the peace and prosperity of the seven 
provinces. If such an institution, 
which gave the people an interest in 
their own government, had been uni- 
versally established by Trajan or the 
Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom 
and virtue might have been cherished 
and propagated in the empire of Rome. 
The privileges of the subject would 
have secured tlie throne of the monarch ; 
the abuses of an arbitrary administra- 
tion might have’ been prevented, in 
some degree, or corrected, by the in 
terpositioii of these representative 
assemblies ; and the country ^yould have 
been defended against a foreign enemy 
by tho arms of natives ^nd freemen. 
Under the mild and generous influence 
of liberty, tlio Roman Empire might 
have remained invincible and immortal; 
or if its excessive magnitude, and the 
instability of human affairs, had op- 
posed such perpetual continuance, its 
vital and constituent members might 
have separately preserved their vigour 
and independence. But in the decline 
of the empire, when every principle of 
health aifd life had been exhaustea, the 
tardy application of this partial remedy 
was incapable of producing any import- 
ant or salutary effects. The Emperor 
Honorius expresses his surprise that he 
must compel the reluctant provinces to 
accept a privilege which they should 
ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold, was 
imposed on the absent representatives ; 
who seem to have declined this imagin- 
ary gift of a free constitution, as the lut 
md roost ornel insult of their oppressors. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

UtOADlVB SMFEBOSf 07 THE EAST— ADMINISTHATION *AND DISGRACE 07 £VTBO« 
nUS— REVOLT 07 GAINAE— PERSECUTION OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM— TUEO* 
DOSIUS 11., EMPEROR OF THE EAST— lllS SISTER PULCHEKIA— HIS WIFE 
KUDOCIA— THE PERSIAN WAR. AND DIVISION OF ARMENIA. 


The division of the Roman world be- 
&e«iMireof i'ween the sons of Theo- 
lUt M. dosius, marks the final es- 
tablishment of the empire 
of the East, which, from 
' the reign of Arcadius to 
the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty 
eight years, in a state of premature and 
perpetual decay. The sovereign of that 
empire assumed, and obstinately re- 
tained, the vain and at length fictitious 
title of Emperor of the Romans; and 
the hereditary appellations of Caiisar 
and Augustus continued to declare 
that he was the legitimate successor of 
the first of men, who had reigned over 
the first of nations. The palace of 
Constantinople rivalled, and perhaps 
excelled, the magnificence of Persia; 
and the ^oquent sermons of St. Chry- 
sostom* wlebrate, while they condemn, 
the pornpqps luxury of the reign of 
Arcadius. “The emperor,'* says he, 
wears on his head, either a diadem, 
or a crown of gold, decorated with 
precious stones of inestimable value. 
These ornaments, and his purple gar- 
ments, are reserved for his sacred person 
alone; and his robes of* silk are embroi- 
dered with the figures of ^Iden dragons. 
His throne is of massy gold. Whenever 
he appears in public, lie is surrounded 
by his courtiers, his guards, find his at- 
tendants. Their spears, their shields; 
their 'euirasses^ the bridles and trapping 
of their' horses, have either the sub- 

1 Father Mbntfaacon, who, hy the command 
of his Benedictine euperiore, was compelled (tee 
LonEueruana, tom. i. p. 206), to execute the 
laborions edition of St. Chrysostom, in thirteen 
volumes in folio (Paris, 1788), amused himself 
with extracting from that immense collection 
of morals some curious antiquities^ which il- 
lustrate the manners of the Theodosian age (see 
Chrysostom, Opera, tom. xiii. p. 102-190), and 
his French Dissertation, In the Memoires de 
i*Ao»d. des InimipMoni, tom. xiU. p. 474*490. 


stance, or the appearance of gold ; and 
the large splendid boss in the midst of 
their shield, is encircled with smallv* 
bosses, which represent the shape of 
tlie human eye. The two mules that 
draw the chariot of tho monarch are 
perfectly white, and shining all over 
with gold. The chariot itself, of pure 
and solid gold, attracts the admiration 
of the spectators, who coutomplato tho 
purple curtains, the snowy carpet, tho 
size of the precious stones, ana the re- 
splendent plates of gold that glitter as 
they are agitated by the motion of tho 
carriage. The Imperial pictures are 
white on a blue ground ; the emperor 
appears seated on his throne, with his 
arms, his horses, and his guards beside 
him, and his vanquished enemies in 
chains at his feet." The successors of 
Constantine established their per]>etnal 
residence in the royal city, which ho 
had erected on the verge of Europe and 
Asia. luacccssiblo to the menaces of 
their enemies, and perhaps to the com- 
plaints of their people, they received, 
with each wind, tho tributary produc- 
tions of every climate ; while the im- 
pregnable strength of their capital con- 
tinued for ages to defy the hostile at- 
tempts of the barbarians. Their do- 
minions were bounded by the Hadriatio 
find the Tigris ; and the whole interval! 
of twenty-fives days’ navigation, which 
separated the extreiRe colcl of Scythia 
from the torrid zone ot ^Ethiopia,' was 
I According to the loose reckoning, that a 
ship could sail, with a fair wind, 1000 stadia, 
or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and 
night, Diodorus Siculus cmnputes ten days 
from the Palus Moootis to Rhodes, and four 
days from Rhodes to Alexandria. The naviga- 
tion of the Kile, from Alexandria to Svene, 
under the tropio of Cancer, required, as It was 
against the stream, ten days more. ^ Dlodor. 
HcuL tom. i. 1. Hi. p. 200, edit. Wesseltng. He 
Blight, without much impropriety, measure tlie 
extreme heat from the verge of the torrid zone ; 
hut be speaks of the M«otls in the 74tb degree 
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comprehended within the limits of the 
empire of the East. The populous 
countries of that empire were the seat 
of art and learning, of luxury and 
wealth ; and the inhabit*ints, who had 
assumed the language and xnamicrs of 
Greeks, styled themselves, with somo 
appearance of truth, the most en- 
lightened and civilised portion of the 
liuiiian species. The form of govern- 
ment was a pure and simple monarchy ; 
the name of the Koman Kepublic, 
which so long preserved a faint tradi- 
tion of freedom, w*aci contlucd to the 
Jjatin provinces ; and the princes of 
Constantinople measured tlieir great- 
ness by the servile obedience of their 
people. They were ignorant how much 
this passive disposition enervates and 
degrades every faculty of the mind. 
The subjects who had resigned their 
will to the absolute commands of a 
master, were equally incapable of 
guarding their lives and fortunes 
against the assaults of the barbarians, 
or of defending their reason from the 
terrors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Ar- 
Administration c^dius and Honorius are 
and character BO intimately connected, 
of Eutropim. rebellion of the 

Goths, and the fall of Ilufinus, have 
already claimed a place in the history of 
the West. It has already been observed 
that Kutropius,* one of the principal 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, 
succeeded the haughty minister whose 
ruin ho had accomplished, and whose 
vices he soon imitated. Every order of 
the state bowed to the new favourite; 
and their tame and obsequious submis- 
sion encouraged him to insult the laws, 

. and what is still more difficult and 
I iangerous, the manners of his country. 
Under the woakout of tho predecessors 
ot Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs 

of northern latitude, as if it lay within the 
polar circle. ^ 

i Bartbius, who adored his author with the 
blind superstition of a oomineuiator, gives the 
preference to the two books which Claudiaa 
composed against Butropius, above all his other 
procf actions (Baillet, pugemens des Savans, 
tom. iv. 1 ). 227). They are indeed a very elegant 
and spirited satire ; and would bo more valuable 
in an liistorical light, if the iprectip lesg 
niitte. and temperatf. 


had been secret and almost iuvisiljje. 
They insinuated’ themselves into the 
A)niidence of the prince; but their 
ostensible functions were confined to 
the menial service pf tlK) wardrobe and 
Imperial Jicd -chamber. They might 
direct, in a whisper, the public counsels, 
and blast, by their malicious slbggcstions, 
the fame and fortunes of the most illus- 
trious citizens ; but they never pre- 
sumed to stand forward in the front? of 
empire,' or to profane the public 
honours of the state. EutropiuSr was 
the first of his artificial sex, who dared 
to assume tho character of a Roman 
magistrate and general.” Sometimes, 
in the presence of the blushing senate, 
he 'ascended the tribunal, to pronounce 
judgment, or to repeat elaborate har- 
angues ; and sometimes appeared on 
horseback, at the head of his troops, in 
the dress and armour of a hero. The 
disregard of custom and decency always 
betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind ; 
nor does Eutropius seem to have com- 
pensated for the folly of the design, by 
any superior merit or ability in the exe- 
cution. His former habits of life bad 
not introduced him to the study of the 
laws, or the exercises of the field ; his 
awkw'ard and unsuccessful ^attempts 
provoked the secret contempt of the 
spectators ; the Goths exp^^ssed their 
wish that such a general might always 
command the armies of Rome ; and the 
name of the minister was branded with 
ridicule, more pernicious perhaps than 

1 After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs 
in the Koman palace, ami defining their proper 
functions, Claudian adds, 

A fronte recedant 

Imperii. 

In Eutrop. 1. 422. 

Yet it does dot apmr that the eunuch had as- 
sumed any of the eM<dent offices of the empire* 
and ho is styled only Praspositus sacii cublculi, 
in the edict of his banishment. See Ckxl> 
Theod. 1. ix. tit. xL leg. 17. 

8 Jamque oblita lul, nec sobxla divltils mens 
In miseras hominumque uegotia ludlt: 

Judicat euunchus 

Arma etiam violate parat. . . . 

Claudian (1. 229-270), with that mixture of in- 
dignation and humour, which always oleases in 
a satiric noet, describes the insolent folly of the 
eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy 
of the doths. 

Gaudet, cum vlderlt, hosUi. 

Et jiHIt 
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hs^red to a public character. The sub- 
jects of Arcudius iifere exasperated 
the recollection, that this detormed aiv 
decrepit eunuch,* who so perversely j 
mimicked the tetiops of a man, was | 
bom in the most abject copdition of 
servitude ; that before he entered the 
Imperial i^lace, he had been succes- 
sively sold and purchased, by a 
huiiored masters, who had exhausted 
liii^outhful strength in every mean and 
infamous office, and at length dismissed 
hini^ in his old age, to freedom and 
poverty. While these disgraceful 
stories were circulated, and perhaps 
exaggerated, in private conversations, 
the vanity of the favourite was flattered 
witli the most extraordinary honouls. 
In the senate, in the capital, in the pro- 
vinces, the statues of Eutropius were 
erected in brass or marble, decorated 
with tlie symbols of his civil and mili- 
tary virtues, and inscribed with the 
pompous title of the third founder of 
Constantinople. He was promoted to 
tile rank of patrician, which began to 
signify, in a popular and even legal 
acceptation, the father of the emperor ; 
and the last year of the fourth century 
was polluted by the conmUhip of a 
Aunucii aad a slave. This strange and 
inexpiable prodigy^ awakened, however, 

1 The poet'f lively description of his de- 
formity (i. 110-126) is confirmed by the authentic 
tusLimony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. p. 3S4, edit. 
Montfaucon); who observes, that when the 
paint was washed away, the face of Eutropius 
appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of 
an old woman. Olaudian remarks (i. 409), and 
the remark must liave been founded on ex- 
perience, that there was scarcely any interval 
oeiween the youth and the decrepit age of a 
eunuch. 

- Kutropius appears to have been a native of 
Armenia or Assyria. Ills three services, which 
Claudian mote particularly deseftbes, were 
these : 1. He spent many yean as the catamite 
oi I’tolemy, a groom or soloier of the Imperial 
stables. 2. Ptolemy gave him to the old 
general Arintheus, for whom he very skilfully 
exercised the profesidon of a pimp. 8. He was 
given, on her marriage, to the daughter of Arin- 
theus ; and the future consul was employed to 
comb her hair, to present the silver ewer, to 
wash, and to fan lua mistreaa in hot weather. 
See 1. i. 81-187. 

^ Claudian (L i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after en- 
umerating the various prodigies of monstrous 
birds, speaking animals, showexa of blood or 
stones, doable suns, &c., adds, with some ex- 
aggeration, 

OBvjf «9e«^ Bowlin' 


the prejudices of the Romans. The 
edeminate consul was rejected by the 
West, as an indelible stain to the an 
nals of the republic ; and, without in- 
voking the shades of Brutus and Ca- 
millus, the colleague of Kutropius, a 
learned and respectable magistrate,' 
sufficiently represented the different 
maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind cd Ruiinus 
seems to have been actu- bu Tsaaiity and 
ated by a more sanguinary lajssuce. 
and revengeful spiiit ; but the avarice 
of the eunuch was not less insatiate 
than that of the prefect.’' As long as 
he despoiled tiie oppressors who had« 
enriched themselves with the plunder 
of the people, Eutropius might gratif> 
his covetous disposition witiiout much 
envy or injustice ; but the progress of 
his rapine soon invaded the wealth 
which had been acquired by lawful in- 
heritance, or laudable industry. The 
usual methods of extortion were prac- 
tised and improved ; and Claudian has 
sketched a lively and original picture 
of the public auction of the state. * * The 
impotence of the eunuch’’ (says that 
agreeable satirist) has served only to 
stimulate his avarice ; the same hand 
which, in his servile condition, was 
exercised in petty thefts to unlock the 
coffers of his master, now grasps the 
riches of the world ; and this infamous 
broker of the empire appreciates and 
divides the Eomun proviuces from 
Mount Hsemus to the Tigris. One man, 
at the expense of his villa, is made pro- 
consul of Asia; a second purchases 
Syria with his wife’s jewels; and a 
third laments that he has exchanged 
his paternal estate for the government 
of Bithynia. In the antechamber of 

The first book ooncludss wifb a noble speech of 
the goddess of Borne to her favourite Honorlus, 
deprecating the new ignominy to which she was 
exposed. 

* FI. Mallius Theodoras, whose civil honours, 
an^hilosophical works, have ^een celebrated 
by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

* W4vm U ain irXivT^, drunk with 
riches, is the forcible expression of Zosimns (1. 
V. p. 801); and the avarice of Eutropias is 
equally execrated in the Lexicon of SuldM, and 
the Chrunlde of Marcelllnus. Chrysostom had 
often admonished the favourite, of the vanity 
and dsn^r of immqdvmte wesltb, tom. Hi. p 
88 ^ 
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Butropius, a large tablet is exposed to 
public view, which marks the respective 
prices of the provinces. The different 
value of Poiitus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is 
accurately distinguished^ Lycia may 
be obtained for so many thousand pieces 
of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia 
will require a more considerable sum. 
The eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the 
general disgrace, his personal ignominy ; 
and as he has been sold himself, he is 
desirous of selling the rest of mankind. 
In the eager contention, the balance, 
which contains the fate and fortunes 
of the province, often trembles on the 
beam ; and till one of the scales is in- 
clined, by a superior weight, the mind 
of the impartial judge remains in anxious 
suspense.* Such” (continues the in- 
dignant poet) “ arc the fruits of Roman 
valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, and 
of the triumph of Pompey,*’ This 
venal prostitution of public honours 
secured the impunity of fvlure crimes ; 
but the riches, which Eutropius derived 
from confiscation, were already stained 
with injustice, since it was decent to 
accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors 
of the wealth which ho was impatient 
to confiscate, Some noble blood was 
shed by the hand of the executioner; 
ami the piost inhospitable extremities 
of the empire were tilled with innocent 
and illustrious exiles. Among the 
generals and consuls of the East, Abun- 
suinof dantius^ had reason to 
Abnndaatiu. dread the first effects of 
the resentment of Eutropius. Ho had 
been guilty of the unpardonable crime 
of introducing that abject slave to the 

S alaoe of Constautinople ; and some 
egreo of praise must bo allowed to a 
powerful and ungrateful favourite, who 
k — -^^certantam anpe duorum 
Divenum lospeildit onus : cum pondere Judex 
Vergit, et In geminaa nutat provinda lancea. 
Clandian <i. 192-200) so curiously dlstinraishes 
the oiicumstanoes of the sale, that theyall seem 
to allude to po^iculat anecdotes. 

^ eSaudian (i. 164-170) mentions the gvXlt and 
exile of Ahundantius ; nor could he fail to 
quote the example of the artist, who made the 
first trial of the brasen bull, which he presented 
to X'halaris. See Zosimue, L v. p. S02. Jerome, 
tom. i. p. 20. The difference of place is eaeiiy 
Teconcifedj but the decisive authority of 
Asterlus of Amasia (Orat. Iv. p. 76, apud TiUe 
mont, iilst. des Kmpeieuni, tom. v. p. 486) 
must turn the scale in favour of Pityus. 


was satisfied with the disgrace of his 
benefactor. Ahundantius was stripped 
6f his ample fortunes by an Imperial 
rescript, and banished to Pityus, on tho 
Euxinc, the last f^ozitikr of the Roman 
world ; whe!‘o he subsisted by the pre- 
carious mercy of the barbarians, till he 
could obtain, after the fall of Eutropii^ 
a milder exile at Sidon, in Phoenicia. 
The destruction of Timasius* required 
a more serious and regular Ruin of, 
mode of attack. That Timartuit 
great officer, the master-general of the 
armies of Theodosius, had signalised 
his valour by a decisive victory, which 
ho obtained over the Goths of Thessaly ; 
but he was too prone, after the example 
oPhis sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of 
p<^ce and to abandon his confidence to 
wicked and designing flatterers. Tim- 
asius had despised tho public clamour, 
by promoting an infamous dependent 
to the command of a cohort; and he 
deserved to feel the ingratitude of 
Bar^s, who was secretly instigated by 
the favourite to accuse his patron of a 
treasonable conspiracy. The general 
was arraigned before the tribunal of 
Arcadius himself; and the principal 
eunuch stood by the side of the tbrozis 
to suggest the questions aucUatisw'ers of 
his sovereign. But as this form of trial 
might be deemed partial aicid arbitrary, 
the further incmiry into the crimes of 
Timasius was delegated to Saturninus 
and Procopius ; the former of consular 
rank, the latter still respected as the 
father-in-law of the Emperor Valens. 
The appearances of a fair and legal pro- 
ceeding were maintained by the blunt 
honesty of Procopius; and he yielded 
with reluctance to the obsequious dex- 
terity of Jiis colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the 
unfortunate Timasius. His immense 
riches w^cre confiscated in the name of 
the emperor, and for the benefit of the 

1 Suidaft (most probably from the history of 
EuaapiuB) has given a very unfavourable pioture 
of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the 
Judges, trial, &g., is perfectly agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modem ooorts, (See 
Zoaimus, 1. v. p. 298, 299, 800.) I am almcet 
tempted to quote the romance of a great master 
(Fielding's Works, voL Iv. p. 49, Ac., 8vo. edit), 
which may be considered qs history of 

human natars. 
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favourite ; and he was doomed to per- 
petual exile at OaAus, a solitary spot^i 
the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya. ‘ 
Secluded from all human converse, the 
master-gcncraf of the Koman armies was 
lost for ever to the world; h^t the cir- 
cunistoncgs of his fate have been re- 
lated in a various and contradictory 
mapuen It is insinuated, that Eutro- 
pius dispatched a private order for his 
Bficret execution.” It was reported 
that, in attempting to escape from Oasis, 
he{)erishcd in the desert, of thirst and 
hunger; and that his dead body was 
found on the sands of Libya.’ It has 
been asserted, with more confidence, 
tliat his sou Syagrius, after successfully 
eluding the pursuit of the agents \iua 
emissaries of the court, collected a band 
of African robbers; that he rescued 
Timasius from the place of his exile ; 
and that both the father and the son 
disappeared from the knowledge of 
mankind.^ But the ungrateful Bargns, 
instead of being suflered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards 
circumvented and destroyed by the 
more powerful villany of the minister 
himself, who retained sense and spirit 
enough to abhor the instrument of his 
own cririles. 

The public hatred, and the despair of 
individualf, continually threatened, or 
seemed to threaten, the personal safety 

1 The great Oasla wai one of the spots in the 
sands of Libya, watered with springs, and 
capable of producing wheat, barley, and palm- 
trees. It was about three days* journey from 
north to south, about half a day in breadth, and 
at the distance of about five days' march to the 
west of Abydua, on the Nile. See L'Anville, 
Description de I'Egypte, p. 186, 187, 1S8. The 
barren desert which encompasses Oasis (Zosi- 
mua, 1. V. p. 800) has suggested the idea of com- 
parative fertility, and even the Splthet of the 
Lzppy island (flerodot. m 20). 

"•i^e line of Clandiam in Eutrop. 1. i. 180. 
Marmarious elarii violator csKUbua Hammon,^ 
evidently alludes to hit persuasion of the death 
of Timasius. 

3 Sosomen, 1. vlil. c. 7. He speaks from re- 
port, wf nvag 

^ Zosimus, 1. V. p. 800. Yet ho seems to 
suspect that this rumour was spread by the 
friends of Sutroplus. 

* A fragment of Eonapius confirms this 
fieeount. ** Thus having deprived this great 
lieraon of his life~a eunuch* a man, a slave, a 
c'Onsnl, a minister of the bed-chamber, one bred 
in camps." Mai* p- 283.— iu Jficbuhr, 87.-11. 


of Eutropius, as well as of the numer- 
ous adherents, who were attached to 
hi* fortune, and .»iad been ^ ^ ^ 
promoteu by his venal jnstuwof 
favour. For”fcheir mutual treason, 
dcfcuce, he contrived the safeguard of 
a law, which violated every principle of 
humanity and justice.' I. It is enacted 
in the name, and by the authority of 
Arcadius, tliat all those who shall con- 
spire, either with subjects or with 
strangers, against the lives of any of 
the persons whom the emperor con- 
siders as the members of his own body, 
shall be punished with death and con - 
fiscation. This species of fictitious and 
metaphorical treason is extended to pro* 
tect, not only tlio illmtHovs officers ot 
the state and army, who are admitted 
into the sacred consjstory, but likewise 
the principal domestics of tho palace 
the senators of Constantinople, the 
military commanders, and tho civil 
magistrates of the provinces : a vague 
and indcfiiiite list, which, under the 
successors of Constantine, included an 
obscure and numerous train of subordi- 
nate ministers. 11. This extreme se- 
verity might perhaps be justified, hud 
it been only directed to secure the re- 
presentatives of the sovereign from any 
actual violence in the execution of their 
office. But the whole body of Imperial 
dependents claimed a privilege, or rather 
impunity, which screened them, in the 
loosest moments of their lives, from tho 
hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resent- 
ment of their fellow citizens : and, by 
a strange perversion of the laws, the 
same degree of guUt and punishment 
was applied to a private quarrel, and to 
a deliberate conspiracy against the em- 
peror and tho empire. Tho edict of 
Arcadius most positively and most ab- 
surdly declares, that in such cases of 
treason, thmgU^ and actiom ought to 

1 See the Tbeodosian Ckidg, 1. ix. tit. 14, ad 
legem CSorneliam de Sicaxiis, leg. $, and the 
Code of Justinian, 1. ix. Ut. viU. ad legem 
Jullam de Majestate, leg. 6. The alteration of 
the tide, from murder to treason, was an Im- 
provement of the subtle Tribonian. Godefroy. 
in a formal dissertation, which he has inserted 
in hia Commentary, illustrates this law ol 
Arcadius, and explains all the difiicult passages 
which bad been perverted by the jurhioonsulte 
gf the dark<^v ages, tiee tom. iii. p. 88- tU. 
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be punished with equal severity ; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous inten- 
tion, unless it be instantly revealed, 
becomes equally criminal with the in- 
tention itself and that those rash men 
who shall presume to solicit the pardon 
of tmitors, shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy . III. 
* ‘ W ith regard to the sons of the traitors ” 
(continues the emperor), although they 
ought to share the punishment, since 
they will probably imittite the guilt, of 
their parents ; yet, by the special cdect 
of our Imperial lenity, we grant them 
their lives ; but, at the same time, we 
declare them incapable of inheritin;^, 
cither on the father’s or on the mother’s 
side, or of receiving any gift or legacy, 
from the testament either of kinsmen or 
of strangers. Stigmatised with heredi- 
tary intamy, excluded from the hopes 
of honours or fortune, let them endure 
the pangs of poverty and contempt, till 
they shall consider life as a calamity, 
and death as a comfort and relief.” In 
such w ords, so well adapted to insult 
the feelings of mankind, did the em- 
peror, or rather his favourite eunuch, 
applaud the moderation of a law, which 
transferred the same unjust and in- 
human neualties to the children of aU 
those wjio had seconded, or who had 
not disclosed, these fictitious conspir- 
acies. Some of the noblest regulations 
of Homan jurisprudence have been 
Btifiercd to expire ; but this edict, a con- 
venient and forcible engine of minis- 
terial tyranny, was carefully inserted in 
the codes of Theodosius and Justinian ; 
and the same maxims have been revived 
in modern ages to protect the electors 
of Germany, and the cardinals of the 
church of Komc.^* 

> Bartolus undent&nds a simple and naked 
consciousness, without any sign of approbation 
of concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, 
he is now roasting in hell. For my own part, 
continues the d(jicreet Ueineccius (Element, 
Jur. CiviL 1. iv. p. 411), 1 must improve the 
theory of Bartolus ; but in practice I should in- 
cline to the sentiments of Baldus. Yet Bartolus 
was gravely quoted by the lawyers of Cardinal 
Bicbelien ; and Eutroplus was indirectly guilty 
of the murder of the virtuous de Thou. 

3 Godefrov, tom. 111. p. 80. It Is, however, 
suspected, that this law, so repugnant to the 
maxims of Germanic freedom, has beep surrep. 

titiousiyaddedtotbogoldonMl. ' ^ 


Yet these sanguinaiy laws, which 
qpread terror araong*a dis- sebeiiioa of 
armed and dispirited TriwgUd. 
people, were of too wqak a texture to 
restrain the bold enterprise of Tribigild* 
the Ostrogoth. The colony of that 
warlike nation, w'hich had bc^,n planted 
by Theodosius in one of the most fertile 
districts of Phrygia,® impatienily fcom- 

ared the slow returns of laborious hus- 

andrv with the successful rapine ifad 
liberal rewards of Alaric ; and their 
leader resented, as a personal affrbnt, 
his own ungracious reception in the 
palace of Constantinople. A soft and 
wealthy province, in the heart of the 
j empire, was astonished by the sound of 
! war; and the faithful vassal, who had 
been disregarded or oppressed, was 
again respected as soon as he resumed 
the hostile character of a barbaiian. 
The vineyards and fruitful fields, be- 
tween the rapid Marsyas and the wind- 
ing Mseander,^ were consumed with 
fire ; the decaved waUs of the cities 
crumbled into dust, at the first stroke 
of an enemy ; the trembling inhabitants 
escaped from a bloody massacre to 'the 
shores of the Hellespont ; and a con- 
siderable part of Asia Minor was deso- 
lated by the rebellion of Triblgild. His 
rapid progress was checked^, bv the re- 
sistance of the peasants of Pamphylia ; 
and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow 
pass between the city of Selgse,* a deep 

1 A copious and circumstantial narrative 
(which he might have reserved for more im- 
I)ortant events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. y. p. 
804-31^, on the revolt of Triblgild and Gainaa 
See likewise Socrates, 1. vi. c. 8, and Sozomea 
1. viii. c. 4. The second book of Glaudhii 
against Eutroplus, is a fine, though imperfect 
piece of history. 

* Claudiaiv (in Eutrop. 1. il. 287-850) very 
accurately observes, that the ancient name and 
nation of the Phngit^ extended very far on 
every side, till their limits were contracted by 
the colonies of the Bithvnians of Thiace. of the 
Greeks, and at last of the Gauls. His descrip- 
tion (il. 257-272) of the fertility of Phrygia, and 
of the four rivers that produced gold, is Just 
and picturesque. 

^ Xem^hon. inabasis, 1. i. p. 11, 12, edit. 
Hutchinson. Strabo, 1. xiL p. 865, edit. Am* 
stei. Q. Ckirt. 1. ill. c. 1. CSaodlaa compares 
the junction of the Harsyas and Masander to 
that of the Saone and the BbOne : with this 
differentie, however, that the smaller of the 
Phrygian rivers is not accelerated, but retarded, 
by the larger. 

^ mem, n OQloiiy of the Jiwe4«monie«Si h84 
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mofasd, R&d the craggy clifFa of Mount 
Taurus, were defdlited with the loss 
their bravest troops. But the spirit of 
their chief wa^dot daunted by misfor- 
tune ; and hit army was continually 
recruited by swarms of barbarians and 
outlaws, yho were desirous of exercis- 
ing the profession of I'obbery, under the 
mofe honourable names of war and con- 
quest. The rutnburs of the success of 
Tsibigild might for some time be sup- 
pressed by fear, ordis^isedby flattery; 
yeb they gradually ^rmed both the 
court and the capital. Every misfor- 
tune was exaggerated in dark and 
doubtful hints ; and the future designs 
of the rebels became the subject of 
anxious conjecture. Whenever Tri- 
bigild advanced into the inland country, 
the Romans were inclined to suppose 
that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If 
he descended towards the sea, they 
imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the 
Gothic chief, the more dangerous pro- 
ject of arming a fleet in the harbours of 
Ionia, and of extending his depredations 
along the maritime coast, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the port of Ck>n- 
stantino^^e. The approach of danger, 
and the^ obstinacy of Tribigild, who 
refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled *Eutropius to summon a 
council of war.* After claiming for 
himself the privilege of a veteran 
soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard 
of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas 
the Goth, and the command of the 
Asiatic arm v to his favourite Leo ; two 
generals who differently, but effectu- 
ally, promoted the cause of the rebels. 
Leo,” who, from the bulk of his body and 
• 

formerly numbered twen^ thousand citltens ; 
but In the age of Zosimue it was reduced to a 
or small town. See Cellarius, Oeo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 117. , 

1 The council of Entropius, in Claudian,may 
be compared to that of Pomitian in the fourth 
Satire of Juvenal. The principal members of 
the former were, juvenes protervi lascivique 
senes ; one of them had been a cook, a s^nd 
a wool-comber. The language of their onginu 
profession exposes their assumed dignity; rad 
their t^ing oonversation about tr«edie^ 
dimeers, &c., is made still nunre ridiculous by 
the Importance of the debate. , , 

s daudian 0- il- S70-461) has branded him 
with infamy ; and Zosimus, in more temperate 


the dulness of his miud, was surnamed 
the Ajax of the East, had deserted his 
ori^nal trade of a wool-comber, to ex- 
ercise, with much less skill and success, 
the military* profession ; and his un- 
certain operations were capriciously 
framed and executed, with an ignorance 
of real difficulties, and a timorous ne- 
glect of every favourable opportunity. 
The rashness of the Ostrogoths had 
drawn them into a disadvantageous posi- 
tion between the rivers Melas and 
Eurymedou,' where the}^ were almost 
besieged by the peasants of Pamphy- 
lia; but the arrival of an Imperial 
army, instead of completing their de- 
struction, afforded the means of safety 
and victory. Tribigild surprised the 
unguarded camp of the Romans . in the 
darkness of the night; seduced the 
faith of the greater part of the barba- 
rian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without 
much effort, the troops which had been 
corrupted by the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and the luxury of the capital. 
The discontent of Gainas, who had so 
boldly contrived and executed the 
death of Rufinus, was irritated by the 
fortune of his unworthy successor ; he 
accused his own dishonourable patience 
under the servile reign of a eunuch ; 
and the ambitious Goth was convicted, 
at least in the public opinion, of secretly 
fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with 
whom he was connected by a domestic, 
as well as by a national alliance. ‘ 
When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to 
unite under his standard the remains 
of .the Asiatic troops, he skilfully 
adapted his motions to the wishes of 
the Ostrogoths ; abandoning, by his 
retreat, the country which they desired 
to invade; or facilitating, by his ap- 
proach, the desertion the barbarian 
auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he 
repeatedly magnified the valour, the 
genius, the inexhaustible resource of 
Tiibigild; confessed his«own inability 
to prosecute the war ; and extorted the 

language, confirms bis reproaches. L. v. p. 
30t. 

1 The eontpifuea of Gainas and Mbigildi 
which is attested by the Greek historian, had 
not reached the ears of ClaudUn, who at- 
tributea the revolt uf the Ostrogoth to his owe 
martial spirit and the advice of his wife. 
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permission of negotiating with his in- : 
vincible adversary. Tlie conditions of 
peace were dictated by the haughty 
rebel ; and the peremptory demand of 
the head of Eutropiiis revealed the 
author and tlie design of this hostile 
conspiracy. 

'i'he bold satirist, who has indulged 
raiiofEntro- his discontent by the 
pins. A.D.890. partial and passionate 
censure of the Christian emperors, vio- 
lates the dignity, rather than the truth, 
of liiatory, by comparing the son of 
Theodosius to one of those harmless 
and simple animals, who scarcely feel 
lhat they are the property of their 
shepherd. Two passions, however, fear 
and conjugal affection, awakened the 
languid .soul of Arcadius : he was teivi- 
fied by the threats of a victorious bar- 
barian ; and he yielded to the tender 
eloquence of his wife Endoxia, who, 
with a Hood of artificial tears, present- 
ing her infant children to their father, 
implored his justice for some real or 
imaginary insult, which she imputed to 
the audacious eunuch.* The emperor's 
hand was directed to sign the condem- 
nation of Eutropius ; the magic spell, 
which during four years had hound the 
rince and the people, was instantly 
issolvcd : and the acclamations that 
so lately hailed the merit and fortune 
of the favourite, were converted into 
the clamours of the soldiers and people, 
who reproached his crimes, and pressed 
his immediate execution. In this hour 
of distress and despair, his only refuge 
was in the sanctuary of the church, 
whose privileges he had wisely, or pro- 
fanely, attempted to circumscribe ; and 
the most eloquent of the saints, John 
Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of 
protecting a prostrate minister, whose 
choice had raised him to the ecclesias- 
tical throne of Constantinople. The 
archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the 
catheilral, that lie might be distinctly 
seen and hoard by an innumerable 
crowd of either sex and of every ago, 
pronounced a tfeasonable and pathetic 

> This anecdote, which PhUoitorgius alone 
lias preserved (1. xl. c. 6, and Gothofred. Dis- 
aertat. p. 4fil-4r)6), is curious and Important; 
^aoe It connecta the revolt of the Goths with 
Hw secret intrigues of the palace. 


discourse on the forgivenoM ol injurieli 
and the instability of human greatness. 
The agonies of the pale and affrighted 
wretch, who lay groveiyng under the 
table of the altar, wxbibited solemn 
and instructive spectacle ; and the 
orator, who was afterwards accused of 
insulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, 
laboured to excite the contcmpt'thairlie 
might assuage the fury of the people.' 
'J'he powers of humanity, of supersti- 
tion, and of eloquence prevailed. Tlie 
Empress Endoxia was restrained, ^by 
her own prejudices, or by those of her 
subjects, from violating the sanctuary 
of the church; and Eutropius was 
ten\pted to capitulate, by the milder 
arts of persuasion, and by on oath that 
his life should be spared. Careless of 
the dignit}' of their sovereign, the now 
ministers of the palace immediately 

E nblished an edict, to declare that his 
kte favourite had disgraced the names 
of consul and patrician, to.^bolish his 
statues, to counscate his wealth, and to 
inflict a perpetual exile in the island of 
Cyprus. 3 A despicable and decrepid 
eunuch could no longer alarm the fears 
of his enemies ; nor was he capable of 
enjoying what yet remaiiied~the com- 

1 See the Homilv of Chrvsostom, tom. ill. p. 
3S1-386, of which the exordium if particularly 
beautiful. Socrates, 1. vi. c. R. Sosoinen, 1. 
viii. c. 7. Montfaucon (in his Life of Chrysoa- 
tom, tom. xiii. p. 13f>) too hastily supposes that 
Tribigild was actually in Constantinople ; and 
that he commanded the soldiers who were 
ordered to seise Eutropius. Even Claudian, 
a Pagan poet (Prwfat. ad 1. li. in Eutrop. 27), 
has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the 
sanctuary. 

Suppllciterque pias humilis prostraius ad araf, 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

3 Chrysostom, In another homily (tom. ill. p. 
386), affects, to declare that Eutropius would 
ndthave been taken, had lie not deserted the 
chtuvh. Zosimus <1,*V. p. 813), on the contrary, 
pretends that his enemies forced him 
mrtf aMv) from the sanctuary. Yet the 
promise le an evldepce of . some treaty ; and the 
strong asBuranee of Qgudlan (Prssfat. ad 1. U. 

Set! tamen exempigaion feriere too, 
may be considered as an evidence of some 
promise. 

s Cod, Theod. 1. lx. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date 
of that law (Jan. 17th a.]>. 899) is erroneous 
and corrupt ; since the fall of Eutioplas could 
not happen till the autumn of the Mme yegr. 
See TiUemont, Hist, des Bmpereun, tom. v. p 
780 . 
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forts of peacct of |K>iitude, and of a 
happy climate. But their implacabl(> 
revenge still envipd him the fast mo* 
merits of a misemaole life» and Eutropius 
had ‘no sooner touclled the shores of 
Cyprus, than ho was hastily* recalled. 
The vain Iwspc of eluding, by a change 
of place, Jihe obligation of an oath, en- 
gaged the empress to transfer the scene 
of his trial and execution, from Con- 
stantinople to the adjacent suburb of 
Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pro- 
nouifced the sentence ; and the motives 
of that sentence expose the juris- 
prudence of a despotic government, 
a he crimes which Eutropius had com- 
mitted against the people might have 
justified his death ; out ho was found 
guilty of harnessing to his chariot the 
Haem/ animals, who, from their breed, 
or colour, were reserved for the use of 
the emperor alone.* 

While tliis domestic revolution was 

Conspiracy and transacted, Goinas^ openly 

lauofoainai. revolted from his allegi- 
ance, united his forces at Thyatira in 
Lydia, with those of Tribigild ; and 
still maintained his superior ascendant 
over the rebel! ions leader of the Osti’o- 
gotlis. '1^10 confederate armies ad* 
^'anced, without resistance, to the 
straits of thf Hellespont and 'the Bos- 
phorus ; and Arcadiiis was instructed 
to prevent i^he loss of his Asiatic do- 
ininious, by resigning his authority and 
his pcrlBon to the faith of the bar- 
barians. The church of the holy martyr 
Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence 
near Chalcedon,^ Mas chosen for the 
place of the intorviow. Gainas bowed 
with rcvertnice at the feet of tjie em- 
peror, whilst he required the sacrifice 
of Aurelian and Saturninus, tVo minis- 
ters of consular rank ;*and their naked 

^ ZoBimus, 1. V. p. PhiloBtorgiue, 1. xi. 
e. C. 

« ZosimuB n. V. p. S13-82S), Socrates (1. vi. c. 
4), SoBonien (I. viii. c. 4), and Theodoret (1. v. c. 
S2, 83), represent, tbouffh with some various 
circumstances, the conspuraey, defeat, and death 
of Gainas. 

^ ’0(nmg Kd^if/u/«r ftetfrufitff is the expres- 
sion of Zosimus himself (1. v. p. 814), who In- 
advertenUy uses the fashionable language of the 
Christians. Evagrius describes (1. U. c. 8) the 
situation, architecture, relics, and miracles of 
that celebrated church, in which the general 
oouncil of ( ludoedoD was afterwards htio. 


necks were exposed, by the haUghty 
rebel, to the edge of the sword, till he 
condescended to grant them a pre- 
carious and (^graceful respite. The 
Goths, according to the terms of tho 
agreement, wore immediately trans- 
ported from Asia into Europe ; and 
their victorious chief, who accepted the 
title of master-general of the Roman 
armios, soon filled Constantinople witli 
his troops, and distributed among his 
dependents the honours and rewards of 
the empire. In his early youth, Gainus 
had passed the Danube as a suppliant 
and a fugitive : his elevation had been 
the work of valour and fortune ; and 
his indiscreet or perfidious conduct 
was the. cause of his rapid downfall. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimed, for his Arian sectaries, the 
possession of a peculiar church ; and the 
pride of the Catholics was offended by 
the public toleration of heresy. * Every 
quarter of Constantinople was filled 
M'ith tumult and disorder ; and the 
barbarians gazed with such ardour on 
the rich shops of tho jewellers, and the 
tables of the hankers, which were 
covered witli gold and silver, that it 
was judged prudent to remove those 
dangerous temptations from their sight 
They resented the injurious precaution ; 
and some alarming attempts were made, 
during the night, to attack and destroy 
with fire the Imperial palace.” In this 
state of mutual and suspicious hostility, 
the guards, and the people of Constan- 
tinople, shut the gates and rose in arms 
to prevent, or to punish, the eonspiracy 
of tho Goths. During the absence of 
Gainas, his troops were surprised and 
oppressed ; seven thousand oarbarians 
perished in this bloody massacre. In 
the fury of the pursuit, the Catholics un- 

1 The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, 
which do not appear in his own writings, are 
strongly urged by Theodoret ;<4>ut his insinua- 
tion, that they were successful, is disproved by 
facts. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
883) has disoovered, that the emperor, to satisfy 
the rapacious demands of Gainas, was obliged 
to melt the plate of the church of the apostles. 

3 The ecclesiastical historians, who some- 
Umes guide and sometimes follow the public 
opinion, most confldenUy assert, that the palace 
of GottstanUaople wm guarded by legions of 
angels. 
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ooTctCil the roof, and contiimed to throw 
down flaming logs of wood, till they 
overwhelmed their adveraaries, who had 
retreated to the church or conventicle 
of the Ariana. Gainaa was either inno- 
cent of the design, or too confident of his 
auccoas : he was astonished by the in- 
telligence, that the flower of nis army 
had been inglorioasly destroyed ; that 
he himself was declared a public enemy; 
and that his countryman, Fravitta, a 
brave and loyal confederate, had as- 
Burned the management of the war by 
sea and land. The enterprises of the 
rcliel, against the cities of Thrace, were 
encountered by a firm and well-ordered 
defence : his hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grei^ on the 
margin of the fortifleations ; and Gainas, 
who vainly regretted the wealth and 
luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate 
resolution of forcing the passage of 
the Hellespont. He was destitute of 
vessels; but the woods of the Cher- 
Bonesus afforded materials for rafts, and 
hia intrepid barbarians did not refuse 
to trust themselves to the waves. But 
Fravitta attentively watched the pro- 
gress of their undertaking. As soon as 
they had gained the middle of the 
ktream, the ilomon galleys,’ impelled by 
the full force of oars, of the cuiTent, 
and of a favourable wind, rushed for- 
wards in compact order and with irre- 
sistible weight : and the Hellespont was 
covered with the fragments of the Gothic 
shipwreck L After the destruction of 
his hopes, and the loss of many thous- 
ands of his bravest soldiers, Gainas, 
who could no lon^r aspire to govern 
or to subdue the Homans, determined 
to resume the independence of a savage 
life. A light and active body of bar- 
barian horse, disengaged from their in- 
fantry and baggage, might perform in 

1 Zosimuf (1. V. p. 819) mentions these galleys 
by the name of JAbvrnioMs^ and observes, that 
they vrere as swift (without explaining the dif- 
ference between them) as the vessels with -fifty 
osn ; but that they were far inferior in speed to 
the triremes, which had been long disused. Yet 
be reasonably ooncludes, from the testimony of 
Polybius, tlmt galleys of a stUl huger else had 
been constructed in the Punic wars. Since the 
eatablishment of the Roman Empire over the 
MediteRiaean, the useless axt of budding large 
•hiiM of war had proBably been neglected, and 
gt luigth forgotten. 


eight or ten days & rnSreh of tiii'ed 
hundred miles from the Hellespont to 
the Danube the garrisons ot that im- 
portant frontier had^^been gradually 
annihilated ; the river in the month of 
Decembet, w’ould be deeply frozen ; and 
the unbounded prospect of Scythia was 
opened to the ambition of Gainas. ^ This 
design was secretly communicatc^d to 
the national troops, who devoted them- 
selves to the fortunes of their leiulcr ; 
and before the signal of departure was 
given, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an 
attachment to theirnative country, wore 
perfidiously massacred. The Goths ad- 
vanced, by rapid marches, through the 

lains of Thrace; and they were soon 

elivered from the fear of a pursuit by 
the vanity of Fravitta,* who, instead of 
extinguishing the war, hastened to en- 
joy the popular applause, and to assume 
the peaceful honours of the consulslup. 
But a formidable ally appeared in arms 
to vindicate the majesty of the empire 
and to guard the peace and liberty of 
Scythia. * The superior forces of U Id in, 
king of the Huns, opposed the progi^ess 
of Gainas ; a hostile and ruined country 
prohibited his retreat; he disdained to 
capitulate; and after repeatedly at- 
tempting to cut his w'ay < through the 
ranks of the enemy, be W'as slain, with 
his desperate followers, in the field of 
battle. Eleven days after the naval 
victory of the Hellespont, the head of 

1 Chlshull (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) proceeded 
from Gallipoli, through Iladrlanople, to the 
Danube, in about fifteen days. Re was in the 
train of an English ambassador, whose baggage 
consisted of seventy-one waggons. That learned 
traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and 
unfrecioentf d route. 

2 The narrative of Zosimus, who actually 
leads Gainas beyoi>d the Danube, must be 
corrected by the testimony of Socrates and 
Sozomen, that be was killed in Thrace t and by 
the precise and authentic dates of the Alex- 
andrian, or t'aschal, Chronicle, p. 807. 'J'he 
naval victory of the Hellespont is fixed to the 
month Apelifeua. the tenth of the calends of 
January (Decennoer 23); the head of Gainaa 
was brought to Constantinople the third Oi the 
nones of January (January 8), in the month 
Audyneui. 

* Fravitta, according to Zosimus, though a 
Pagan, received the honours of the consulate. 
Zosim. V. c. 20. On Fravitta, see a very im- 
perfect fragment of Eunapius. Mai, it, 2UU, is 
Niebuhr. 92.~-M. 
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Gakias, tho inestimable mft of the con- 
queror, was received at Uonstantinopla 
with the most liberal expressions of 
gratitude; and tHe public deliverance 
was celebrated oy festivals and illumi- 
nations. The triumphs of Aroadius be- 
came the subject of epic poems and 
the monaren, no longer oppressed by 
any isostite terrors, resisned himself to 
the mild and absolute dominion of his 
wife, the fair and artful JSudoxia, who 
has sullied her fame by the persecution 
of 8t» John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nec- 

siMtionand tarius, the successor of 
merit of ohrytoi. Gregory Naziauzen, the 
church of Constantinople 
was distracted by the ambition of rival 
candidates, who wore not ashamed to 
solicit, with gold or flattery, the sufi'rage 
of the people or of the favourite. On 
this occasion, Eutropius seems to have 
deviated from his ordinary maxims ; au.* 
his uncorrupted judgment was detei- 
mined only by the superior merit of a 
stranger. In a late lourney into the 
East, he had admired the sermons of 
John, a native and presbyter of Antioch, 
whose name has been distinguished by 
the epithet of Chrysostom or the Golden 
Mouth. ^ A private order was dis- 

1 Euseblas SAolssticus acquired much fame 
by bis poem on the Gothic war, in which he had 
served. Near forty years afterwwrds, Am- 
monius recited another poem on the same sub- 
ject, in the presence of the Emperor Theodosius. 
See Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6. 

^ Tlte sixth book of Socrates, the eighth oi 
SozomcD, and the fifth cf Theodoret, afford 
curious and authentic materials for the life of 
John Chrysostom. Besides those general liis- 
torians, 1 have taken for sny guides the four 
principal biographers of the saint. 1. The 
author of a partiu and passionate Vindication 
of the archmslicq) of Constantinople, pomposed 
in the form of a dialogue, and under the name 
of his zealous partisan, Pailailius, bishop of 
Helenopolis (Tilieinoot, Mem. Eocles. tom. xi. 
p. 500-533). It Is inserted among the works of 
Chmostoin, tom. xiit. p. 1-90, edit. Montfaucon. 
2. The mod^te Erasmus (torn. ill. epist. kox*. 
p. 1331-1S47, edit. Lugd. &t). His vivacity 
and good sense were his own ; his errors, in the 
uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were almost Inevitable. 8. The learned TUle- 
mont (Mem. BccleaiasUques, tom. xl. p. 1-405, 
547-026, &o. &c.), who cbmpUes the lives of the 
saints with incredible patience and religious 
accuracy. He has minutely searched the volu- 
minous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father 
Montfaucon, who has perused thoae works with 
^e ourtoos dfUqence of «n editor, dtseoverefl 


patched to the governor of Syria ; and 
as the people might be unwillinii to re- 
sign their favourite preacher, he was 
transported, with speed and secrecy, in 
a post-chariot fFom Antioch to Constanti- 
nople. The unanimous and unsolicited 
consent of the court, the clergy, and 
the people, ratified the choice of the 
minister ; ami, both as a saint, and as 
an orator, the new archbishop surpassed 
the sanguine expectations of the public. 
Bom ot a noble and opulent family in 
the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had 
been educated bv the care of a tender 
mother, under the tuition of the most^ 
skilful masters. He studied the art of 
rhetoric in the school of Libanius ; and 
that celebrated sophist, who soon dis- 
covered the talents of his disciple, in- 
genuously confessed that John would 
have deserved to succeed him, had he 
not been stolen away by the Christians. 
His piety soon disposed him to receive 
the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce 
the lucrative and honourable profession 
of the law ; and to bury himself in the 
adjacent desert, where he subdued the 
lusts of the flesh b^ an austere penance 
of six years. His infirmities compelled 
him to return to the society of mankind ; 
and the authority of Meletius devoted 
his talents to the service of the church : 
but in the midst of his family, and after- 
wards on the archiepiscopal throne, 
Chrysostom still perse vered in the prac- 
tice of the monastic virtues. The ample 
revenues which his predecessors had 
consumed in pomp and luxury, he dili- 
gently applied to the establishment of 
hospitals; and the multitudes who 
were supported by his charity, preferred 
the elcK^uent and edifying discourses of 
tlieir archbishop, to the amusements of 
the theatre or the circtw. The monu- 
irieuts of that eloquence, which was ad- 
mired near twenty years at Antioch and 
Constantinople, have been carefully pre- 
served ; and the possessioiwof near one 
thousand sermons, or homilies, has 
authorised the critics* of succeeding 

■evend new homilies, and again reviewed and 
composed the Life of Ghi^sostom (Opera Chry- 
eOetom. tom. xfll. p. 91-177)> 

1 As I am aimed a stranger to the voluminoni . 
•ennoas ot Ghryioetom, 1 have given my comi- 
dence to the two most judidoos and moderate 
3 K 
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tintea to appredate the genuine merit 
of Chryioitom. The^ unanimously at- 
tribute to the Christian orator the free 
command of an elegant and copious 
language ; the judgment to conceal the 
advantages which he derived from the 
knowle^ of rhetoric and philosophy ; 
an inexhaustible fund of metaphors and 
simiUtndes, of ideas and images, to vary 
and illustrate the most familiar topics ; 
the happy art of engaging the passions 
'in the service of virtue ; and of expos- 
ing the folly as well as the turpitude, of 
vice, almost with the truth and spirit 
of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop 
HUadaiaistra- of Constantinople pro- 
tionaads«iMts. gradually 

united against him, two sorts of enemies ; 
the aspiring clergy, who envied his suc- 
cess, and the ^stinate sinners, who 
were offended by his reproofs. When 
Chrysostom thundered, from the pulpit 
of St. Sophia, against the degeneracy of 
the Christians, his shafts were spent 
among the crowd without wounding, 
or even marking, the character of any 
individual. When be declaimed against 
the peculiar vices of the rich, pov<nrfcy 
might obtain a transient consolation 
from his invectives ; but the guilty 
were still sheltered by their numbers, 
and the reproach itself was dignified by 
some ideas of superiority and enjoy- 
ment. But as the p^amid rose to- 
wards the summit, it insensibly dimi- 
nished to a point ; and the magistrates, 
the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, 
the ladies of the court,* the empress 
Eudozia herself, had a much larger 
share of guilt, to divide among a 

of ilia rodesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. Ui. p. 
1S44), and Pupin ^ibliothdque Ecclcsiastique, 
tom. lii p. 88) : ycT the good taste of the former 
Is sometimes vitiated by an ezoessive love of 
antiquity ; and the good sense of the latter is 
alwi^B restrained to prudential considerations. 

^ The femalwof Constantinople distinguished 
themselves by their enmity or their attachment 
to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent 
vridows, Marsa, Cutricia, and Eugraphia, were 
the leaders of the persecution (Pallad. Piolog. 
tom. xiii. p. 14). It wm impossible that they 
ehoold forgive a preacher, who reproached their 
affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of 
dress, their age and ugUnesB (Pallad. p. 27). 
Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more 
lions cause, lias obtained tbe.uUe of saint See 
Tttlemoiit Hem. Eccles. tom. zi. p. 416*440. 


smaller proportiou of criminals. The 
personal applications of the audience 
were anticipated, or ponfirmed, by the 
testimony of their own;pouscicjice ; and 
the intrepid preacher assumed the 
dangerous right of exposing both the 
offence and the offender to/the public 
abhorrence. Tho secret reseiij;mcnt of 
the court encouraged the disconteLt of 
tho clergy and monks of Constantinople, 
who were too hastily reformed by t!io 
fervent zeal of their archbishop. He 
hod condemned, from the pulpit, the 
domestic females of the clergy of Con- 
stantinople, who, under tho names of 
servants, or sisters, afforded a perpetual 
oocasion either of sin or of scaudal. 
The silent and solitary ascetics, who 
had secluded themselves from the 
world, were entitled to the wannest 
approbation, of Chrysostom ; but he de- 
spised and stigmatised, os tho disgrace 
01 their holy profession, the crowd of 
degenerate monks, who, from some un- 
worthy motives of pleasure or profit, so 
frequently infested the streets of tho 
capital. To the voice of porsiusion, 
the archbishop was obliged to add the 
terrors of authority ; and his ardour, in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, was not always exempt from 
passion, nor was it always guided by 
prudence. Chrysostom was naturally 
of a choleric disposition. ' Although he 
struggled, according to the precepts of 
the gospel, to love his private cnouiies, 
he indulged himself in the privilege of 
hating tho enemies of God, and ot/ the 
churem ; and his sentiments w’ere some- 
times delivered with too much energy 
of countenance and expression. He still 
maintained, from some considerations of 
health or abstinence, his former habits 
of taking his reposts alone; and this 
mho 8 pitsu}lo cuBtom,^ which his enemies 

1 Sozomen, and more etpe^ally Socrates, 
have defined the real eharaoter of Chrysostom 
with a temperate and Impartial freedom, very 
offensive to hiz blind admirers. Those his- 
torians lived in the next generation, when party 
violence was abated, and had conversed with 
many persons intimately acquainted with the 
virtues and Imperfections of the saint. 

» Falladlus (tom. xiii. p. 40, lEc), very 
seriousl/defends the archbishop. 1. fie never 
tasted rae. 2, The weakness of his stomach 
required a peculiar diet, 3. Business, or study, 
or devotion, often kept him fasting tiU sunset 
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Iiiilpttted to pride, tontributedi at leasi|;, 
to nourish the infirmity of a morose and 
unsocial humoi^ Separated from that 
familiar intercourse, which facilitates 
the knowledge and the dispatch of 
business, |]ie reposed an unsuspecting 
confidence in his deacon Serapion ; anu 
seklom ^applied his speculative know- 
ledge of human nature to the particular 
characters, cither of his dependents, or 
of his equals. Conscious of the purity 
of 4iis intentions, and perhaps of the 
superiority of his genius, the archbishop 
of Constantinople extended the juris- 
diction of the imperial -city, that he 
might enlarge the sphere of his pastqral 
labours; and the conduct which the 
profane imputed to an ambitious motive, 
appeared to Chrysostom himself in the 
lignt of a sacred and indispensable duty. 
In his visitation through the Asiatic 


with Chrysostom himself.’ By Wie 
private invitation of the empress, Theo- 
philuB landed at Constantinople with a 
stout body of Egyptian mariuerB, to 
encounter the populace ; and a train of 
dependent bishops, to secure, by their 
voices, the majority of a synod. Thu 
^nod” was convened in the suburb of 
Uhalcedon, surnamod the Oai:, where 
Kufinus had erected a stately church 
and monastery ; and their proceedings 
were continued during fourteen days, 
or sessions. A bishop and a deacon ac- 
cused the archbishop of Constantinople; 
but the frivolous or improbable nature 
of the forty-seven articles which they 
presented against him, may justly be 
considered as a fair and unexception- 
able panegyric. Four successive sum- 
mons were signified to Chrysostoin ; 
but he still refused to trust either his 


provinces, he deposed tnirteen bishops 
of Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly 
declared, that a deep corruption of 
simony and licentiousness had infected 
the whole episcopal order.’ If those 
bishops were innocent, such a rash and 
unjust condemnation must excite a 
well-grounded discontent. If 
were guil^, the numerous associates of | 
their guilt gsi'ould soon discover that 
their own safety depended on the ruin 
of the archbishop ; whom they studied 
to represent as the tyrant of the Eastern 
church. 

This ecclesiastical couroiracy was 
^ ^ , managed by Theophilus,* 

^McvSSby archbishop of iUexandria, 
^ active and ambitious 
‘ prelate, who displayed the 
fruits of rapine in monuments of os- 
tentation. His national disUke to the 
rising greatness of a*city, which de- 
graded him from the second to the third 
rank In tlie Christian world, “^s ex- 
asperated by some personal disputes 

4( He detested the noise and levity of 
dinners. 5. Ho saved the expense for the use 
of the poor. 6. He was apprehensive. In a 
capital late Constantinople, of the envy and 


I Chrysostom dedans his free opinion (tom, 
lx. bom. Ui. in Act. Apostol. p. m the 
number of btobops who might bo saved, l^re a 
very small propK^on to those who would he 
dainued. 

« Se« TiU,&iu(, U«u. Sratai. igm. il. f. 
tfl-MO. ^ 


person, or his reputation, in the hands 
of Ilia implacable enemies, who, pru- 
dently declining tlie examination of 
any particular charges, condemned his 
contumacious disobodionco, and hastily 
pronounced a sentence of deposition. 
The synod of the Oal: immediately ad- 
dressed the emperor to ratify and exe- 
cute their juclgmcnt, and charitably 
insinuated that the penalties of treason 
might be inflicted on the audacious 
preacher, who had reviled, under the 
name of Jezebel, the Empress Eudoxia 
hei-sclf. The archbishop w’as rudely 
arrested, and conducted through the 
city, by one of the Imperial messengers, 
who landed him, after a short naviga- 
tion, near the entrance of the Euxine ; 
from whence, before the expiration of 
two days, he was gloriously reoallod. 

1 1 have purpoMly omitted the controversy 
which arose among the manki of Egypt, con- 
cerning Origenism and Anthropomorphism : 
the dissimulation and violence of Theophilus ; 
his artful management of the simplicity of 
Hpipbsnius ; the persecution and flight of the 
Iona, or tall brothers ; the ambiguous suijport 
which they reedved at CkmstsAtinople from 

has preserved the original 
acts of the synod of the Oak, which destroy llie 
false ass^on. that Chrysostom was condemned 
by no more tnan thirty-six bishops, of whom 
twenty-nine were Egyptians. Forty-tl ve bishops 
subscribed his sentence. See TiUcuont. Mem. 
Eodes* tom. xi. p. 505.* 

* Tillemont argues strongly for the nunbii 
orthirty-8ix.-M. 
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The first astonishment of his faithful 

ropttUa fiitiiiuiu mute and 

atoonitaati- passive; they suddenly 
aopie. unanimous and 

irresistible Jury. Theophilus escaped, 
but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constan- 
tinople.* A seasonable earthquake 
justified the interposition of heaven ; 
the torrents of sedition rolled forwards 
to the gates of the palace ; and the em- 
press, agitated bv fear or remorse, 
threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, 
and confessed that the public safety 
could be purchased only by the restora- 
tion of Chrysostom. 'The Bosphorus 
was covered w'ith innumerable vessels ; 
tlio shores of Europe and Asia were 
profusely illuminated ; and ilie accla- 
mations of a victorious people accom- 
panied, from the port to the cathedral, 
the triumph of the archbishop, 'who 
too easily cousented to resume the ex- 
ercise of liis functions, before his sen- 
tence nad been legally reversed by the 
authority of an ecclesiastical synod. 
Ignorant, or careless, of the iin|)cudiug 
danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, 
or perhaps his resentment; declaimed 
with peculiar asperity against femaie 
vices ; and condemned the profane 
honours which were addressed, almost 
in the precincts of 8t. 8ophhi, to the 
statue of tiic empress. His imprudence 
tempted his enemies to inflame the 
hauglity spirit of Eiidoxia, by reporting, 
or perhaps inventing, the famous ex 
ordium of a sermon, “Herodijis is again 
furious ; Hcrodias again dances ; she 
once more requires the head of Johu ; ” 
an insolent allusion which, as a woman 
and sovereign, it was impossible for her 
to forgive.® Tlie short interval of a 

^ Paiiadiiiu owns (p. 30), that if the people of 
Cunstantinople had found Theophilus. they 
would certainly have thrown him into toe sea. 
Socrates mentiofis (1. vi. c. 17) a battle between 
the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, in which 
man) wounds w'ere given, and some lives were 
lost. The massacre of the monks is observed 
only by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. p. 824), who 
acknowledges that Chrysostom had a singular 
talent to lead the illiterate multitude, S* yap i 

‘■i See Socrates, L vi. c. 18. Sosomen, 1. viii. 
c. 2u. Zosimus (1. v. p. 324, 327) nieuiiuns, in 
general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia- 


perfidious truce was (employed to ooti* 
ce!ft more effectual measures for ttaa 
disgrace and ruin of the archbishop, A 
numerous council of thl* Eastern pre- 
lates, who ^ere guided from a distance 
by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed 
the validity, without exaihiuing the 
justice of the former seutence; and 
a detachment of barbarian troops \ira8. 
introduced into the city, to suppress 
the emotions of the people. On the vigil 
of Easter, the solemn admiuistratioii of 
baptism was rudely interrupted by the 
soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of 
the naked catechumens, and violated, 
by their presence, the awful mysteries 
of the Christian worship. Arsaciiis oc- 
cupied the church of 8t. Sophia, and the 
archiepiscopal throno. Tlie Catholics 
retreated to the baths of Coiistaiiline, 
and aftcrwaiTls to the fields, where 
they wore still pursued and insulted Ky 
the guards, tho bishops, and the magi- 
strates. Jbe fatal day of the second 
and finat exile of Chrysostom was 
marked by the confLigration of the 
cathedral, of the senate-house, and of 
the adjacent buildings; and this cala- 
mity w'as imputed, without proof, but 
not without prolmbility, to ire despair 
of a persecuted faction.' 

Cicero might claim some fiierit, if his 
voluntary banishment EzUaor 
preserved the peace of tho 0 h* 7 'ostoin. 
republic but the submission of Cliry- 
sostom was the indis|>ensablc duty of a 
Christian and a subject. Instead of 
listening to liis humble prayer, tliat he 
might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress as- 
signed for bis cxilo the remote and de- 
solate town of Oucusns, among tlie 
ridges of Mount JTaurus, in the Lesser 
Armenia. A secret hopr was enter- 
tained, that the aichnejnop might 
perish in a difficult and dangerous 

The homily, which begins with tliose famous 
words. Is rejected ^vnzlQnS. Montfsucon, 
tom. xiii. p. 151, TIUMnoat, Mem. Eecles. tom. 
xi. p. 608. 

I We might naturally expect such a charge 
from Zosimus (1. v. p. 8^); but it is remarkable 
enough, that it should be confirmed by 
Socrates, 1. vL e. 18, and the Paschal Chronicle, 
p. 807. 

- Tie displays those specious motives (Post 
liediium^ c. 18, 14) in the languagp of an otai&if 
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march ol seventy days in the heat of 
summer, through %he provinces of 
Minor, where he was continually 
threatened by^e hostile attacks of the 
lanurians, and she more implacable fury 
of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arri vea 
in safety^at the place of his confine- 
ment; and the three years, which he 
spent dt Cucusus, and the neighbouring 
town of Arabissus, were the last and 
most glorious of his life. His character 
was consecrated by absence and perse- 
cution ; the faults of his administration 
were no longer remembered ; but eveiy 
tongue repeated the praises of his 
genius and virtue ; and the respectful 
attention of the Christian world was 
fixed on a desert spot among the moun- 
tains of Taurus. From that solitude 
the archbishop, whose active mind was 
invigorated by misfortunes, maintained 
a strict and frequent correspondence* 
with the most distant provinces; ex- 
horted the separate congregation of his 
faithful adherents to persevere in their 
allegiance; urged the destruction of 
the temples of Phoenicia, and the extir- 
pation of heresy in the Isle of Cyprus ; 
extended his pastoral care to the mis- 
sions of Persia and Scythia ; negotiated, 
by his lunbassadors, with the Roman 
pontiff, and the Emperor Honorius ; and 
boldly appealed, from a partial synod, 
to the supreme tribunal of a free and 
general council. The mind of the il- 
lustrious exile was still independent ; 
but his captive body was exposed to 
the revenge of the oppressors, who con 
tinned to abuse the name and authority 
of Arcadius.* An order was dispatched 
for the instant removal of Chrysostom 

1 Two hundred end forty-twaof the epietleB 
of Chrytofltom ue still eztast (Opera, tom. iU. 
p. fi28*7S6). They aret 'addresBed to a gihat 
variety of persons, and show a firmness of 
mind, much eaperior to that of Cicero in Ids 
exile. The fourteenth epistle contains a curious 
narrative of the danfiete of his Joumw. 

s After the exile of Chrysostom, Theqphilus 
published on enomotes and horrible volume 
against him, in whieh he perpetually repeats the 
polite expresstons of hostem hnmanitatis, sacri- 
l^rum prlncApenu Immundnm dssmonem: he 
affirms that John Chrysostom had delivered his 
soul to be adulterated Iw the devil ; and wishes 
that some farther punishmeiit, adequate (if pos- 
sible) to the ntagmtndeof his crimes, may be In- 
dletedonHim. fit. Jerome, at the request of his 
Maid Tbeopiillas, tsaasialed this edUping per* 


'to the extreme desert of Pity us ; and 
his guards so faithfully obeyed their 
ct'oelinstructions, that before he reached 
the sea-coast of the Euxine, he cxp.u*ed 
at Coinana, tn Pontus, in 
the sixtieth year of his 
age. The succeeding generation ac- 
knowledged his innocence and merit. 
The archbishops of the East, wlio might 
blush that their prodoccssora liad been 
the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradu- 
ally disposed, by the firmness of the 
Roman pontiff, to restore the honours 
of that venerable name.* At the pious 
solicitation of the clergy EisrsUes 
and people of Constant!- tranipomdo* 
uoplo, his relics, thirty cowtsatiiiopie. 

years after his death, vrerc transported 
from their obscure sepulchre to the 
royal city.® The Emperor Theodosius 
advunceef to receive them as far as 
Chalccdon ; and, falling prostrate on 
the coiiin, implored, in we name of his 
guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, 
the forgiveness of the injured saint. 3 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be enter- 
tained, whether any stain xh# death 
of hereditary guilt could orArcadim. 
be derived from Arcadius to his suc- 
cessor. Eudoxia was a young and 
beautiful woman, who indulged hc'' 
passions, and despised her husband, 
count John enjoyed, at least, the fami- 
liar confidence of the empress ; and the 
public named him as the real father of 

f ormance from Greek into Latin. See Facundue 
Uermiau. Defens. pro .ill. Capltul. 1. vi. c. 6, 
published by Sirmond. Opera, tom. 11. p. 605- 

1 His name was Inserted by bis successor 
Atticus in the Dyptlcs of the church of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 418. Ten years afterwards he 
was revered as a saint. Chrril, who inherited .the 
place, and the passions, ox his un<de Theor^hlluH, 
yielded with much r^ctanoe< See Faound, 
Hermian. 1. 4, c. 1. TUlemont, Mem. Eocles. 
tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

8 Socrates, 1. vfi. c. 45. Theodoret. 1. v. c. 
36. This event reconciled the Joannites, who 
had hitherto refused to agknowledge his suc- 
cessors. During his lifetime, the Joannites 
were respected by the Catholics, as the true one* 
orthodox communion of Constantinople. Their 
obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of 
schism. 

6 According to some accounts (Baronins, 
Annal Eodes. ▲.x>. 483, No. 9, 10), the emperor 
was forced to sCnd a letter of Invitation and 
excuses, before the body of the eemnenioug 
saint eould be moved from Comaaa. 
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Theodosius the younger/ The birth of 
u sou >vas accepted, however, by the 
pious husband, as an event the most 
fortunate and honourable to himself, to 
his family, and to the Eastern world ; 
and the royal infant, by tm* unprece- 
dented favour, was invested witii the 
titles of Ciusar and Augustus. In less 
than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, 
in the bloom of youth, was destroyed 
by the consequences of a miscarriage ; 
and this tmtimelv death confounded the 
prophecy of a lioly bishpp,® who, amidst 
the universal joy, had ventured to fore- 
tell, that she should behold the long and 
auspicious reign of her glorious son. 
The Catholics applauded the justice of 
heaven, which avenged the persecution 
of St. Chrysostom ; and perhaps the 
eiitpcror was the only person who 
bitiuei’cly bewailed the loss of the 
iiaughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such 
a domestic misfortune afflicted him more 
<lccply than the public calamities of the 
ICast the licentious excursions, from 
Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaurian 
robbers, whose impunity accused the 
weakness of the government ; and the 
eai'thqiiakcs, the conflagrations, the 
famine, and the flights of locusta,^ 
which the . popular discontent was 
equally disposed to attribute to the 
incapacity of the monarch. At length, 
in the thirty -first year of his age, after 
a reign (if we may abuse that word) of 

1 Zosimus, 1. V. p. 815. The chastity of an 
empress should not be Impeached without pro- 
ducing a witness ; but it is astonishing that the 
witness should write and live under a prince, 
whose legitimacy he dared to attack. We must 
suppose that his histoxv wae a party libel, 
privately read and drciuated by the Pagans. 
Tillemont (Hist, dee Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
782) is not averse to brand the reputation of 
Eudoxia. 

Porphpy of^ Gaea. His seal was trans- 
ported by the order whldh he had obtained for 
the destruction of eight Pagan temples of that 
city. i$ee the curious details of his life (Baro- 
nius, A.n. 401, No. 17-51). originally written in 
Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, one of 
bis favourite deaconft 

V Philostoig. 1. xi. e. 8, and Godefroy, Bis- 
■ertat. p. 457. 

* Jerome (tom. vi. p. 78, 70), describes, in 
lively oolouTS, the renifar and destructive march 
of tlie ioouats, which spread a dark doud be- 
tween heaven and earth, over the land of Pales- 
dne. Seasonable winds icattered them, partly 
ifnto the Dead Sea, and partly into the Maiffler- 
laneaii. 


I thirteen yeai^ throe months, and fifteen 
davs, Arcadius expirdd in the palace of 
Constantinople. It is impossible to de* 
linoate his character ; sSqp, in a period 
very copiously furnisbod with historicrl 
matorisds, it has not been possible to 
remark one action that properly be- 
longs to the son of the great Theo- 
dosius. 4 

The historian Procopius' has indeed 
illuminated the mind of aissuppoMd ^ 
the dyinff emperor with a *••»»»•»»• 
ray of human prudence or cclestiul 
wisdom. Arcadius considered, with 
anxious foresight, the helpless condi- 
tion of his son Theodosius, who was no 
more than seven years of age, the 
dangerous factions of a minority, and 
the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the 
l^ersian monarch. Instead of tempting 
the allegiance of an ambitious subject, 
by tho participation of suprome power, 
he boldly appealed to the magnanimity 
of a king; and placed, by a solemn 
testament, the sceptre of the East in 
tho hands of Jezdegerd himself. The 
royal guardian accepted and discharged 
this honourable trust with unexampled 
fidelity ; and the infancy of Theodosius 
was protected by tho arms and councils 
of Persia. Buch is the singular narra- 
tive of Procopius ; and his veracity is 
not disputed by Agathias,^ while he pre- 
sumes to disseut from his judgment, and 
to arraign the wisdom of a Christian 
emperor, who so rashlv, though so 
fortunately, committed his son and his 
dominions to the unknown faith of a 
stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At 
the distance of one hundred and fifty 
years, this ^litical question might be 
debated in tne court of Justinian ; but 
a prudent historian will refuse to ex- 
amine the propriet^^ till be has ascer- 
tained the truthf ci the testament of 
Arcadius. As it stands without a 

1 Procopius, jde Ball. Penio. 1. i. c. 8, p. 8* 
edit. Louvre. 

s AguthiM, 1. lv» p. 186, 137. AUhoogh be 
oonfeuSB the pi^sTeuoe of the tradition, he 
Mserts that Pepoopius wss the first who had 
oowmitted it to wnting- TUlainont (Hist, des 

on the mei^te of tills Isble. ws oritiolsm was 
not warped by any aoeleslasttasl ambority : 
both Prooopliuaud Agathias ara bslf Pagans.* 

* See St. Hsatiii^s artiolt on JsidagenL hi 
the Biographie DulveiseUe da^Mlehiiiiia^^ 
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parallel in the history of the world, we 
may justly require, ^that it should be a|* 
tested by the positiveandunanitnouB evi> 
dence of couteqi^oraries. The strange 
nowelty of the which excites our 

distrust, must have attraeted their 
notice ; an^l their universal silence an- 
nihilates the vain tradition of the suc- 
ceed ng hgc. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, 
Aiministration if they could fairly be 

of AatiMmiai. transferred from private 
property to public dominion, would 
have adjudged to the Emperor Honorius 
the guardianship of his nephew, till he 
had attained, at least, the fourteenth 
year of his age. But the weakness of 
Honorius, and the calamities of nis 
reign, disqualified him from prosecuting 
this natural claim; and such was the 
absolute separation of the two mon- 
archies, both in interest and aficction, 
that Constantinople would have obeyed, 
with less reluctance, the orders of the 
Persian, than those of the Italian court. 
Under a prince, whose weakness is dis- 
guised by the external signs of man- 
hood and discretion, the most worthless 
favourites may secretly dispute the em- 
pire of the palace, and dictate to sub- 
missive pfbvinces the commands of a 
master whogi tliey direct and despise. 
But the^ miiiistcrs of a child, who is in- 
capable of arming them with the sanc- 
tion of the royal name, must acquire and 
exercise an independent authority. The 
great oflicers of the state and army, who 
had been appointed before the death of 
Arcodius, formed an aristocracy, which 
might have inspired them with the idea 
of a free republic ; and the government 
of the Eastern empire was fortunately 
assumed by the prefect Anthemius, ’ who 
obtained, by his^superiDr abilities, a last-' 
ing ascendant over the minds of his 
equals. The safety of the youug em- 
peror proved the merit and integrity of 

^ Soemtes, 1. vil. e. 1. Anthemius wu the 
grandson of Philip, one of the ministers of Con- 
etantioi, and the grandfather of the emperor 
Anthemius. After his letum from the Persian 
emhassy, he wosappointed consul and Pratorian 
prefect of the Bast, in the year 40& ; and held 
the prefecture about ten yesam. See his honours 
and praises in Oodefl^, Ood. Theod. tom. vL 
dlO. TUIemont, Wt, dcs Bmp. tom vt p. 


Anthemius; and his prudent firmnear 
sustained the force and reputation of aa 
infant reign. Uldin, with a formidable 
host of barbariana, was encamped in 
heart of Thrdbe : he proudly rejected 
all terms of accommodation ; and, point- 
ing to the rising sun, declared to the 
Roman ambassadors, that the course of 
that planet should done tenpinate the 
conquests of the Huns. But the deser- 
tion of his confederates, who were 
privately convinced of the justice and 
liberality of the Imperial ministers, 
obliged Uldin to repass the Danube : 
the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed 
his rear-guard, was almost extirpated ; 
and many thousand captives were dis- 
persed, to cultivate, with servile labour, 
the fields of Asia.* In the midst of the 
public triumph, Constantinople was pro- 
tected by a strong enclosure of new and 
more extensive walls ; the same vigilant 
care M^as applied to restore the fortifica- 
tions of the Illyrian cities ; and a plan 
was judiciously conceived, which, in 
the space of seven years, would have 
secured the command of the Danube, 
by establishing on that river a perpetual 
fleet of two hundred and fifty armed 
vessels.’* 

But the Romans had so long been 
accustomed to the author- 
ity of a monarch, that the administnuon 
first, even among the 
females, of the Imperial 
familj^, who displajred any courage or 
capacity, was permitted to ascend the 
vacant thrpne of Theodosius. His sister 
Pulcberia,3 who was only two years 
older than himself, received, at the age 
of sixteen, the title of Avguata; and 
though her favour might be sometimes 

1 Sosomen. 1. lx. e. 6. He taw some Scyrri at 
work near Mount Olympee, in Hithynia, and 
cherished the vain hope that those captives 
were the lost of the nation. 

s Cod. Theod. i. vll. tit. xvU. 1. zv. tit. 1. leg. 
49. 

9 Sosoinen has flUed.tliTees chapters with a 
magnificent panegyric of Pulcberia (L< U. c. 3, 
2, S) ; and TiUetnont (Memoires Beoles. tom. 
zv. p. 171-184) has dedicated a separate arilelt 
to the honour of St. Pulcheria, virgin, and em- 
press.* 

* The heathen Enpaplus givM a 
picture of the venality and ininstice 
court of Pulcheria. Fragm- Bnusp. 4a jCsI, li 
fW, In Kiebuhr. 97 — H. 
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clouded by caprice or intngue, she coo- : 
tinued to govern the Ea^m empire ' 
near forty years ; during the long minor- 
ity of her brother, and a^ter his death, 
in her own name, audio the name of 
Marcion, her nominal husband. From 
a motive, either of prudence, or religion, 
she embraced a life of celibacy ; and not- 
withstanding some aspersions on the 
chastity of Fulcheria,* this resolution, 
which she communicated to her sisters 
Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by 
the Christian world as the sublime effort 
of heroic piety. In the presence of the 
clergy and people, the three daughters 
of Arcadius’* dedicated their virginity 
to God; and the obligation of their 
solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of 
gold and gems; which they publicly 
offered in the great church of Constanti- 
nople. Their palace was converted into 
a monastery ; and all males, except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints 
who had forgotten the distinction of 
sexes, were scrupulously excluded from 
the holy threshold. Fulcheiia, her two 
sisters, and a chosen train of favourite 
damsels, formed a religious community: 
they renounced the vanity of dress ; in- 
terrupted, by frequent fasts, theirsimple 
and frugal diet; allotted a portion of 
their time to works of embroidery; and 
devoted several horrs of the day and 
night to the exeraCses of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian 
virgin was adorned by the zeal and 
liberality of an empress. Ecclesiastical 
history describes the splendid churches 
which were built at the expense of 
Fuleheria, in all the provinces of the 
East; her charitable foundations for 
the benoiit of strangers and the poor ; 
the ample donations which she assigned 
for the perpetual maintenance of mo- 
nastie societies ; and the active severity 
with which she laboured to suppress 

^ SuidM (Szeexpta. p. 66, in Script. Byant.) 
pretends, cm theiTedIt of the Neatorlsni, that 
Faloheria wh exaspented against their founder, 
heoause he censured her connection with the 
beautiful PauUnns, and her incest with her 
brother Theodosius. 

^ See Docooge, Famil. Byantin. p. 70. Flae- 
cilla, the eldest daughter, either died before 
Aibadhit, or, tf she Uvea till the year 431 
(IdsrceQin. Ohion), some dsfect of ihind or 
body must have excludsd her team the honours 
•f her rank. 


the opposite heresi^ of Kestorius and 
Eutyches. Such virtues were supposed 
to deserve the peculiar favour of the 
Deity ; and the relics^ of martyrs^ as 
well as the knowledge of future events, 
were cominunicated in visions and re- 
velations to the Impenal sCbint.' Yet 
the devotion of Pulchetia neverdiverted 
her indefatigable attention from tem- 
poral affairs ; and 'she alone, among ,nll 
the descendants of the great Theodosius, 
appears to have inherited any share of 
his manly spirit and abilities. The 
elegant and familiar use which she had 
acquired, both of the Greek and Latin 
languages, was readily applied to the 
various occasions of speaking or writing, 
on public business ; her deliberations 
were maturely weighed ; her actions 
were prompt and decisive ; and, while 
she moved without noise or ostentation 
the wheel of government, she discreetly 
attributed to the genius of the emperor 
the long tranquillity of his reign. In 
the last years of his peaceful life, Europe 
w*as indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila; but the more extensive pro- 
vinces of Asia still continued to enjoy 
a profound and permanent repose. 
Theodosius the younger waa^ never re- 
duced to the disgraceful necessity of 
encountering and punishing^ rebellious 
subject : and since we cannot applaud 
the vigour, some praise may be due to 
the mildness and prosperity, of the ad- 
ministration of Puicheria. 

The Roman world was deeply inter- 
ested in the education of „ 
its master. A regular 
course of study and exer- ”5iSS!gS.*^* 
ciso was judiciously insti- 
tuted ; of the military exercises of 
riding, and shooting with the bow ; of 
the UWal studied of grammar, rhetoric, 
and philosophy ; the most skilful 

1 GUie waa admontofaed. by repeated dreama, 
of the place where the relics of the forty martyrs 
had bera buried. The ground had taoceaiively 
belonged to the house and garden of a woman 
ofConatantiiioide, toamonaatinrof MMsdoBiaa 
monks, and to a ehuroh of St. XhymiM, oreotwl 
by Cmarins, who was consul a.d. 697: and the 
memoir of the rolios waa almost dUlterated. 
Notwithatanding the charitable wiahta of Br. 
Jortin (Bemarks, tom. iv. p. 884), it la not eaay 
to acquit Puloberla of some abare in the pioua 
fraud ; which must have been transacted whan 
she waa mo«e than flve-and-thirty years of aga. 
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waJpetn of the etnbitioueljr eolio* 
ited'the attention of their royal ^upil;^ 
and several noblie youths were intro- 
duced into the f alace, to animate his 
dili^noe by the emuUftion of friendship. 
Pulcheria alone discharged thS import- 
ant task of Instructing her brother in 
arts of government ; but her precepts 
may countenance some suspicion of the 
extigit of her capacity, or of the purity 
of her intentions. She taught him to 
maii^in a grave and majestic deport- 
ment ; to walk, to hold his robes, to 
seat himself on his throne, in a manner 
worthy of a great prince ; to abstain 
from laughter; to listen with conde- 
scension ; to return suitable answers^; 
to assume, by turns, a serious or a 
placid countenance ; in a word, to re- 
present with grace and dignity the 
external figure of a Roman emperor. 
But Theodosius ^ was never excited to 
support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name ; and instead of aspir- 
ing to imitate his ancestors, he degen- 
erated (if we may presume to measure 
the degrees of incapacity) below the 
weakness of his father and his uncle. 
Arcadius and Honorius had been as- 
sisted by tl^ guardian care of a parent, 
whose lessons were enforced ny his 
authority anA example. But the un- 
fortunate prince, wlio is born in the 
purple, must remain a straneer to the 
voice of truth; and the son of Areadius 
was condemned to pass his perpetual 
infancy, encompassea only by a servile 
train of women and eunuchs. The 
ample leisure, which he acquired by 
ne^ecting the essential duties of his 
high office, was filled by idle amuse- 
1 There Is a remarkable difference between the 
two eooleiiattioal lUstorlaDs, who in general bear 
so <aose a resemblaaoe. Soaomen (h ix. c. 1) 
ascribes to Puloheila the government of the 
empire, and the education of her brother; 
whom he seareelT condescends to praise. So- 
crates, though he atf ectedlf disdaims all hopes 
of favour or fame, composes an elaborate pane- 
gyric on the emperor, and cautiously supi^sses 
the merits of his sister (1. vil. e. 22,42). Philos- 
torgius (L zU, c. 7) expresses the Inffuenoe of 
Puleheiia In gentle and courtly language, vA# 

Soldas (Eioerpt. p. fig) gives a true 
obaxacteruf Xbeodoelas ; and X have followed 
the example of TiUemont (tom. vi. p. 2fi) in 
bjBrsmrlag eome stmkee IM the modem 
C l ie e kM . 


ments, and unprofitable studies. Hunt- 
ing was the only active pursuit that 
could tempt him beyond the limits of 
the palace ; bqt he most assiduously 
la^ured, sometimes by the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupa- 
tions of painting and carving; and the 
elegance with which he transcribed re- 
ligious books, entitled the Roman 
emperor to the singular epithet 
Caliigrapheat or a fair writer. Sepa- 
rated from the world by an impenetrable 
veil, Theodosius trusted the persons 
whom he loved ; he loved those who 
were accustomed to amuse and flatter 
his indolence ; and as he never perused 
the papers that were presented for the 
roym signature, the acts of injustice the 
most repugnant to his character, were 
frequently perpetrated in his name. 
The emperor himself was chaste, tem- 
perate, liberal, and merciful ; but these 
qualities, which can only deserve the 
name of virtues when they are sup- 
orted by courage, and regulated % 
iscretion, were seldom beneficial, and 
they sometimes proved mischievous, to 
mankind. His mind, enervated by a 
royal education, was oppressed and de- 
graded by abject superstition : he 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly ac- 
cepted the miracles and doctrines with 
which his faith was continually nour- 
ished. Theodosius devoutly worshipped 
the dead and living saints of the 
Catholic Church ; and he once refused 
to eat, till an insolent monk, who had 
cast an excommnnication on his sove- 
reign, condescended to heal the spiritual 
wound which he had inflicted.* 

The story of a fair and virtuous 
maiden, exalted from a ohuMterand 
private condition to the iMjyitttiiMi of 
imperial ttome, might be 
deemed an incredime ro- a.d.4bi-4so 
mance, if such a romance had not been 
verified in the marriage of Theodosias. 
The celebrated Atfaenois * ^aa educated 

1 Tbsodoret, L v. e. 87. The bishop of C^- 
rhns, one of the first men of his age for his 
learning and piety, applauds the obedience of 
Tbeodoslns to the divine laws. 

& Socrates (1. vli. c. 21) mentions her name 
(Athenals, the daughter of I^eontlus, an Athen- 
ian sophisQf her baptism, marriage, and poetical 
geniua. The most .ancient account of Ust 
history Is in John Haiala (part II. p. 2^ 21, 
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by her father Leontius in the religion 
and scicucoa of the Greeks; and so 
advantageous was the opinion which 
the Athenian philosopher entertained 
of his contemporaries, lihat he divided 
his patrimony between his two sons, 
bequeathing to his daughter a small 
legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in 
the Uvely confidence that her beauty 
and merit would be a sufficient portion. 
The jealousy and avarice of her brothers 
soon compelled Athenais to seek a 
refuge at Constantinople; and with 
some hopes either of justice or favour, 
to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. 
That sagacious princess listened to her 
eloquent complaint; and secretly dcs* 
tined the daughter of the philosopher 
l»eontius for the future wife of the cm^ 
peror of the East, who had now attained 
the twentieth year of his age. She easily 
excited the curiosity of her brother, by 
an interesting picture of the charms of 
Athenais ; large eyes, a well-propor- 
tioned nose, a fair complexion, golden 
locks, a slender person, a graceful de- 
meanour, an understanding improved 
by studjr, and a virtue tried by distress. 
Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain 
in the apartment of his sister, was per- 
mitted to behold the Athenian virgin : 
the modest youth, immediately declared 
his purh and honourable love ; and the 
royal nuptials were celebrated amidst 
the acclamations of the capital and the 
provinces. Athenais, who was easily 
persuaded to renounce the errors of 
Paganism, received at her baptism the 
Christian name of Eudocia: but the 
cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of 
Au^sta, till the wife of Theodosius 
had approved her fruitfulness by the 
birth of a daughter, who espoused, 
fifteen years afterwards, the emperor of 
the West. The brothers of Eudocia 
obeyed, with some anxiety, her Im- 
perial summons ; but as she could easily 

edit. Yeset. llh) sad In the Paschal Chronicle 
(p. 311, 812). Those authors had probably 
seen original pictures of the Empress Eudocia. 
The modern Greeks, Eonaras, Oedrenus, &c., 
have displayed the love, rather than tlie talent, 
of fiction. Prom Nieephorus, indeed. 1 have 
ventured to assume her age. The writer of a 
romance would not have imagined, that 
Athenais was near twea^-eight years old when 
she inflamed the heart or a young emperor. 


forgive their fortu^te unkindnesSi'shf 
indulged the tenderness, or perhaps' the 
vanity, of a sister, by^romoting them to 
tlie rank of consuls and prefects. In thf 
luxury of the palalte, she still cultivated 
those in^nuous arts, which had contri- 
buted to her greatness ; audi wisely dedi- 
cated her talents to the honour qf religion 
and of her husband. Eudocia composed 
a poetical paraphrase of the first eight 
books of the Old Testament, and o^the 
prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah ; a 
cento of the verses of Homer, applied 
to the life and miracles of Christ, the 
legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric 
on the Persian victories of Theodosius : 
apd her writings, which were applauded 
by a servile and superstitious age, have 
not been disdained by the candour of 
Impartial criticism.^ Tlie fondness of 
the emperor was not abated by time 
and possession ; and Eudocia, after the 
marriage of her daughter, was permitted 
to discharge her grateful vows by a 
solemn pilgrimage' to Jerusalem. Her 
ostentatious progress through the East 
may seem inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christian humility. She pronounced, 
from a throne of gold and gems, an 
eloquent oration to the senate of 
Antioch, declared her royal intention of 
enlarging the trails of the c^ty, bestowed 
a donative of two hundred pounds of 
gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the. statues, w^bich were de- 
creed by the gratitude of Antioch. In 
the Holy Limd, her alms and pious 
foundations exceeded the munificence 
of the great Helena; and though the 
ublic treasure might be impoverished 
y this excessive lioerality, she enjoyed 
the conscious satisfaction of returning 
to Constluitinople witii.the chains ct 
St. Peter, the right arm of Sti St^hen, 
and an undonbtM picture of the Virgin, 
painted by St. Luke.* But this pilgnm- 

1 Socrates, 1. vll. e. 21, Photfas, p. 418-420. 
The Homeiio oento is still extant, and has 
been repeatedly printed; but the dalm of 
Eudocia to that insipid peifonnance is disputed 
by the critios. See FabrieiuS, BibUotli. Onse. 
tom. I. p. 3&7. The Icnia, a mlseeUaaeoM 
dictionary of history and fable, was con^led 
by another empresB of tbe nanis of' Euwjk 
who lived In the eleventh century ; and iUf 
work is still extant in msnuseflpt. 

« Baronin* (Asnal. Eeeles. A.i>. 488, 4^) 'If 
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r liras the fatal term of the glories 
Eudocia. Satiated with empty 
pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her 
obligations to PgiTcheria, she ambi- 
tiously aspired to the government of 
the Eastern empire : the palace Was dis- 
tracted by fgmale discord ; but the 
victory was at last decided, by the 
superior d^cendant of the sister of 
Theodosius. The execution of Faulinus, 
mastir of the offices, and the disgrace of 
Cyrus, Praetorian prefect of the East, 
convinced the public that the favour of 
Eudqcia was insufficient to protect her 
most faithful friends, and the uncommon 
beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret 
rumour that his guilt was that of a 8 uc<^ 
oessful lover. ^ As soon as the empress 
perceived that the ailection of Theodo- 
sius was irretrievably lost, she requested 
the permission of retiring to the distant 
solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained 
her request ; but the jealousy of Theo- 
dosius, or the vindictive spirit of 
Pulcheria, pursued her in her last re- 
treat ; and Satiirninus, count of the 
domestics, was directed to punish with 
death two ecclesiastics, her most fa- 
voured servants. Eudocia instantly 
revenged them by the assassination of 
the count : Ibe furious passions which 
she indulged 0|^thi8 suspicious occasion, 
seemed to justuy the severity of Theo- 
dosius ; and the empress, iguomiuiously 
stripped of the honours of her rank, ^ was 
disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes 
of the world. The remainder of the 
life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, 
was spent in exile and devotion; and 
the approach of age, the death of Theo- 
dosius, the misfortunes of her only 
(laughter, who was led a captive from 
Kome to Carthage, and tlie sodiety of 
copious sad florid ; but bs is Msussd of phtoing 
the lies of different ages on the some level of 
authenticity. 

1 In this short view of the disgrace of Eudo- 
cla, 1 have imitated the caution of Evagtiue (L 
i. c, 21), and Count Marcellinue (in Cbron. 
a.u. 440, and 444)., The two authentic dates 
assigned by the latter, overturn a great part of 
the Greek fletiofle ; and the celebrated etory of 
the &o., Je flt only for the Arabian 

Nights, where something not very unlike It may 

3 Piiscus (In Excerpt I#tet. p. 69), a contem- 
porary ahd a courtier, drily mentions her 
Fagan and Christian names, without adding 
any title of honour or respect. 


the Holy Monks of Palestine, insensibly 
(Confirmed the religious temper of her 
mind. iVftor a full experience of the 
vicissitudes of hpman life, the daughter 
of the philosopher Leontius expired, at 
Jerusalem, iii tho sixty-seventh year of 
her age ; protesting, with her dying 
breath, ^at she liad never transgressed 
the bounds of innocence and friend- 
ship.* 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was 
never inflamed by the 
ambition of conquest, or war. 
military renown ; and the 
slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely 
interrupted the tranquillity of the East. 
The motives of this war were just and 
honourable. In tho last year of the 
reign of Jezdegerd, tlie supposed guard- 
ian of Theodosius, a bishop who aspired 
to the crown of marfyrdom, destroyed 
one of tho fire-temples of Suaa.^ His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on 
his brethren ; the Magi excited a cruel 
persecution ; and the intolerant zeal of 
Jezdegerd was imitated by his son 
Varanes, or Bahrain, who soon after- 
wards ascended the throne. Some 
Christian fugitives, who escaped to the 
Homan frontier, were sternly demanded, 
and generously refused ; and the re- 
fusal, aggravated by commerdai dis- 
putes, soon kindled a war betiveen the 
rival monarchicB. The mountains of 
Armenia, and the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, were filled with hostile armies ; 
but the operations of two successive 
campaigns were not productive of any 
decisive or memorable events. Some 
engagements were fought, some towns 

1 For the two pflgriuisgeB of Eododa, and 
her long residence »t Jerusalem, her devotion, 
aims, £c., see Socrates (L vii. c. 47), and 
Evagrlus (1. i. c. 20, 21, 22)! The Fia«Bhal 
Chronicle may sometimes deserve regard ; and, 
in the domestic history of Antioch, John 
Malala becomes a writer of good authority. 
The Abbd Guende, In a memoir on the fertility 
of Palestine, of which 1 have only seen an ex- 
tract, calculates the ^fts of Eudocia at 20,488 
pounds of gold, above 800.000 nounds sterling. 

'i Tbeodorot, 1. v. c. 80. Tillemont, Mem- 
Eccles. tom* xii. p. S&6'864. Assemsoni. Bib^ 
Hot. OrientoL tom. iii. p. 896, ton. ir, p. 61. 
Th^oret blames the rashness of Abdas, but 
extiolr the constancy of his martyrdom. Yet I 
do not clearly understand the casuistrT wbidi 

E rohibits OUT repairing the damage which wi 
ave unlawfuny commuted. 
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were beeieged, with various and doubt- 1 
ful success s and if the Bomans failed^ 
in their attempt to recover the long lost 
possession of iNisibis, the Persians were' 
repulsed from the walls of a Mesopo- 
tamian city, by the valour of a marcUd 
bishop, who pointed his thundering 
engine in the name of St. Thomas the 
Apostle. Yet the splendid victories 
which the incredible speed of the mes- 
senger Palladius repeatedly announced 
to the palace of Constantinople, were cele- 
brated with festivals ana panegyrics. 
From these panegyrics the‘ historians of 
the age might borrow their extraordin- 
ary, and perhaps fabulous, tales, of the 
proud challenge of a Persian hero, who 
was entangledby the net, and dispatched 
bv the sword, of Areobindus the Goth : 
of the ten thousand Immortals, who 
were slain in the attack of the l^man 
camp; and of the hundred thousand 
Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled 
by a panic terror to throw themselves 
headlong into the Euphrates. Such 
events may be disbelieved or disre- 
garded; but the charity of a bishop, 
Acacius of Amida, whose name might 
have dignified the saintly calendar, 
shall not be lost in oblivion. Boldly 
declaring that the vases of gold and 
silver are useless to a God who neither 
eats or drinks, the generous prelate sold 
the plate of the church of Amida, em- 
ployed the price in the redemption of 
seven thousand Persian captives, sup- 
lied their wants with afiectionate liber- 
ality, and dismissed them to their 
native country to inform the king of 
the true spirit of the religion which he 
persecuted. The practice of benevol- 
ence in the midst of war must always 
tend to assauge the animosity of con- 
tending nations ; and 1 wish to persuade 
myself that Acacius contributed to the 
restoration of 4 >eace. In the conference 
which was held on thelimitsof the two 
empires, tlie Bioman ambassadors de- 
graded the personal character of their 
sovereign, by a vain attempt to magnify 
the extent of his power ; when they 
seriously advised the Persians to pre- 

^ Socrates ^ vtl. c. 18-21) is the best author 
lor the Pesribn war. We map likewise consult 
the three CImmicles. the Paschal, and those of 
tiaroeilinua and Malala 


vent, by a tamely accommodation,^ the 
wrath of a monaren, who was yet ignor- 
ant of this distant A truce ot one 
hundred years was solemnly ratified; 
and although thetrevolutions of Annenia 
might threaten the public tranquillity, 
the essential conditions of this treaty 
were respected near fourscore years by 
the Buccesaors of Constantine Ar- 
taxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian ^stan- 
dards first encountered on ^ ^ . 

the banks of the Euph- 
rates, the kingdom of Ar- 
menia* was alternately 
oppressed by its formidable protectors ; 
and in the course of this History, 
several events, which inclined the 
balance of peace and war, have been 
already related. A disgraceful treaty 
had resigned Armenia to the ambition 
of Sapor ; and the scale of Persia ap- 
•pearea to preponderate. But the royal 
race of Arsaces impatiently submitted 
to the house of Sassan ; the turbulent 
nobles asserted, or betrayed, their 
hereditary independence ; and the 
nation was still attached to the Chris- 
tian princes of Constantinople. In the 
beginning of the fifth century, Armenia 
was divided by the progrefis of war and 
faction and the unnfitural division 
precipitated the downfall of that ancient 
monarchy. Chosroes, the Persian 
vassal, reigned over the Eastern and 
most extensive portion of the country ; 
while the Western province acknow- 

I Tills account of the xuin and dlviaion of the 
kingdom of Annenia is taken from the third 
book of the Armenian history of Moses of 
Chorene. Deficient as he is in every qualifica- 
tion of a good historian, his local Infqrmatiou, 
his passions, and bis prejudices, are strongly 
expressive ox a native and contemporary. Pro- 
copius (de Edlflfilla, 1. ill. e. 1. 6) relates tiie 
same facts Hi a veir differ^t manner ; but 1 
have extracted the circumstanees the most pro- 
bable in themselves, and the least inconsistont 
with Moses of Chorene. 

* The western Annenians used the Greek 
language and characters ,1a their religious 
offices ; but the use of that 'hostile tongue was 
prohibited hw the Persians in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, which were obliged to use the Synau, 
till the invention of the Armenian letters by 
Mesrobes, in the beginning of the fifth century, 
and the subsequent version of the Bible into 
the Armenian langtmge; an event which re- 
laxed the coimeotion of the church and natlofl 
with Constantinople. 
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lf)dgi^ the jurisdiction of Arsaces, and 
the suproumcy of the EAiperor Arcadius. * 
After the deatli of the Eomans 

siip[)rcssed the legal government, and 
imposed on their allies* the condition of 
subjects. The military command was 
delegated to count of the Armenian 
iroiitier; Uie city of Theodosiopolis’ 
was bj^lt and fortified in a strone situa- 
tion, on a fertile and lofty ground, near 
the sources of the Euphrates ; and the 
dependent territories were ruled by five 
satrapb, whose dignity was marked by 
a x>cculiar habit of gold and purple. 
The less fortunate nobles, wdio lamented 
the loss of their king, and envied the 
honours of their oqmQs, were provoke(\ 
to negotiate their peace and pardon at 
the Persian court ; and returning with 
their followers to the palace of Ar- 
taxata, acknowledged Chosroest for 
theh* lawful sovereign. About thirty 
years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew 
and successor of Chosroos, fell under the 

1 Moses Ghoren. 1. ill. e. 69, p. 309, and p. 358. 
Procopius, deEdifleiis, 1. iii.c. 6. TheodCsfopoUs 
,^tands, or rather stood, about thirty-five miles 
'to the east of Arzeroum, the modern capital of 
Turkish Armenia. See D‘AnvUle, Geographie 
Ancienne, tom. il. p. 99, 100. 

* The division of Armenia, according to M. 
St. Martin, took place much earlier, a.c. 300. 
The Eastern or Bsrsian division was four times 
as large as the western or Boman. This par- 
tition took place during the reigns of Theo- 
dosius the First, and Varanes ^ahram) the 
Fourth. St. Martin. Sup. to Le Beau. iv. 429. 
This partition was but imperfectly accom- 
plished, as both parts wore afterwards reunited 
under Ghosroes, wlio paid tribute both toJme 
Boman emperor and to the I'eraiuu king, 

t Ghosroes, according to I*rocopltts(wh4l||k«l8 
him Arsaces, the common name of the^r- 
uienian kings), and the Armenian writers, be- 
queathed to his two sons, to Tlgranes the 
Persian, to Arsaces the Boman, division of 
.\nnenia, a.o. 416. With the assistance of the 
discontented nobles, the Persian king pladed 
his sou Sapor on the throne of the Eastern 
division ; the Western at the same time was 
united to the Boman Empire, and called the 
Greater Armenia. Itwee then that Theodoeio- 
poUawaa built. Sapor abandoned the throne 
of Armenia to assert ms rights to that of Persia: 
he perished in the etniggie, and after a period 
of anaxebj^ Bahrain V., who had ascended the 
throne of Persia, placed the last native prince, 
Ardasefair, son m Babram Sohahpour on the 
throne of the Persian division of Armenia. St. 
Martin, v.. 50& This Axduchlr was the Ar- 
Uslres of Gibbon. The archbishop Isaac is 
called ^ the Annentai the Patriarch Sahag. 
St. Martin, vi. 29. — M. 


displeasure of the haughty and capri- 
l^ious nobles of Armenia; and they 
unanimously desired a Persian govSmor 
in the room of an unworthy king. The 
answer of the Afthbishop Isaac, whose 
sanction they earnestly solicited, is ex- 
pressive of the character of a super- 
stitious people. He deplored the mani- 
fest and inexcusable vices of Artasires, 
and declared that he should not hesi- 
tate to accuse him before the tribunal 
of a Christian emperor, who would 
punish without destroying the sinner. 
** Our king,” continued Isaac, **is too 
much addicted to licentious pleasures, 
bat he has been purified i>i the holy 
waters of baptism. He is a lover of 
women, but he does not adore the fire 
or the elements. He may deserve the 
reproach of lewdncss, but he is an 
undoubted Catholic; and his faith is 

J ure, though his manners are flagitions. 

will never consent to abandon my 
sheep to the rage of devouring wolves ; 
and you would soon repent your rash 
exchange of the infirmities of a believer, 
for the specious virtues of a heathen.”* 
Exasperated by the finnness of Isaac, 
the factious nobles accused both the 
king and the archbishop as the secret 
adherents of the emperor ; and absurdly 
rejoiced in the sentence of condemna- 
tion which, after a partial hearing, was 
Boloinx^ pronounced by Babram him- 
self. The descendants of Arsaces wers 
degraded from the royal dignity,* which 
they had possessed above five hun- 
dred and sixty years ; 3 and the do- 

1 Moses Ghoren. 1. ili. c. 63, p. 81G. Accord- 
ing to the institution of St. Gregory the apostle 
of Armenia, the archbishop was always of the 
royal family ; a circumstance which, in some 
degree, corrected the influenoeof the sacerdotal 
character, and united the mitre with the crown. 

3 A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still 
subeisted with the rank and possessions (m it 
should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses 
Ghoren. 1. iil. a 65, p. 321. 

3 Valarsscea was appointed king of Armenia 
by his brother, the Parthian monarch, immedi- 
ately after the defeat of Antioebus Sldetee 
(Moses Ghoren. 1. 11. c. 2, p. 85), one hundred 
and thirty years before Christ.* Without de- 
pending on the various and contradictory 
periods of the reigns of the last kings, we may 
be assured that the ruin of the Armenian 
kingdom happened after the council of Chair* 

• Five hundred and eighty. St. Martin, ib|4 

He places this event, a.c. 429.-~M. 
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minions of the unfortunate Artasires,* > thoiish unequal, partition of the ancient 
under the new and significant appella kingdom of Armenia and a terriboiial 
tion of Persarmenia, were reduced into acquisition which Augustus might have 
the form of a provinc^. This usurpa- despised, reflected s^&me lustre on the 
tion excited the jealousy of the Koman declining empire’ of the younger *Theo- 
government ; but the rising disputes dosius. 
wore soon teiminated by an amicable, j 


CHAPTER XXXHL 


DEATH OF HONORIUS—VALENTINIAN 111. EMPEROR OF THE EAST— ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIS MOTHER PLAOIDIA— JSTIUS AND BONIFACE— CONQUEST OF AFRICA BT 
THE VANDALS. * 


During a long and disgraceful reign of 
Lutrunuii twenty-eigW years, Hon- 
deat&ofHoB- orius, emperot of the 
ad * 428 W eat, was se parated from 
the friendship of his 
brother, and afterwards of his nephew, 
who reigned over the East ; and Con* 
•tantinople beheld, with apparent in- 
difierenoe and secret joy, the calamities 
of Rome. The strange adventures of 
Placidia* gradually renewed and cement- 
ed, the alliance of the two empires. 
The daughter of the great Theodosius 
had been the captive and the queen of 
the Goths ; she lost an afibetiouate hos- 
Iwind ; she was dragged in chains by his 
ilia lilting assassin ; iwe tasted the plea- 
sure of revenge, and was exchanged, in 
the treaty ot peace, for six iiundred 
thousand measures of wheat. After her 
return from Spain to Italy, Placidia ex- 
perienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family. She was averse 
to a marriage, which had been stipu- 
lated without ^her consent; and the 
brave Constantius, os a noble reward for 
the tyrants whom he had vanquished, 


cedoD, A.D. 431, (1. iii. c. 61, p. 312) ; and under 
Yaramui, or %dixaiQ, king of Persia (1. lii. c. 
64, p. 317), who reigned from a.x>. 420 to 440. 
See Awemannij Bihliot. OrientaL tom. 111. p. 
806.t 

1 See pieriouB pp. 856*864, 

* Artaslres or ArdaeoUciras probably sent to 
the castle of Oblivion. St. Blartin, vi. 81.— M. 

t AecordlBg to M. St^Hartin, vi. 32. Vagh- 
arschab, or VaUrsaces, was appointed king by 
bis brother Mithridates the Great, king of 
ParthiA-JIL 


received, from the hand of Honorius 
himself, the struggling and reluctant 
hand of the widow of Adolphus. But 
her resistance ended with the ceremony 
of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse 
to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentinian the Third, or to assume and 
exercise an absolute dominion over the 
mind of her grateful husband. The 
generous soldier, whose time had hither- 
to been divided between social pleasure 
and military sorvioo, wa^' taught new 
lessons of avarice and ambition : he ex- 
torted the title of Augustus ; and the 
servant of Honorius was associated to 
the empire of the West. The death of 
Constantius, in the seventh month of 
bis reign, instead of diminishing, seemed 
to increase, the power of Placidia ; and 
thyindcccnt familiarity* of her brother 
winch might be no mom than the symp- 
toms of a childish afiection, were uni- 
versally attributed to incestuous love. 
On a sudden, by some base intrigues of 
a steward and a nurse, this excessive 

* T« »«ra rro/uc Is the 

expression of OlympiodonxB (apud Photium, p. 
197) ; who means, perhaps, to describe the same 
caresses whioh Mahomet bestowed on his 
davghter Fhatemah. Qusndo (says the proplut 
b iinscIOt Quando sublt mihl desiderium Parad isi , 
osculor earn, et ingerolinguam meam in os c jus. 
But thif sensusl indulgence was justified by 
miracle and mysteiy; and the anecdote has 
been commnnicated to the nubile by the 
Reverend Father Maracd, in his Version and 
Confutation of the Koran, tom. i. p. 82. 

* the duration of the Armenian kingdom, 

to M, bt. Martin^ was 580 years.— 
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foiMnen was convartcd into on irrecon- 
eilable quarrel. Thd debates of the emt 
neror and his sister wero not long con- 
fined within th« walls of the palace ; 
and«as the Gothic seldiers adhered to 
their' queen, the city of Ravfcnnn was 
agitated with bloody and dangerous 
tumults, which could only be appeased 
by |he ^rced or voluntary retreat of 
Flacidia and her children. The royal 
exi^s lauded at Constantinople soon 
after the marriage of Theodosius, during 
the festival of tbo Persian victories. 
They were ti^ated with kindness and 
ttiagiiificcnce ; but as the statues of the 
Emperof Constantins had been rejected 
by the Eastern court, the title of Au* 
gusta could not decently bo allowed to 
his widow. Within a few months after 
the amval of Placidia, a swift messenger 
aniiuimced the death of Honorius, the 
consequence of a dropsy ; but the iui- 
portaiit secret was not divulged till the 
necessary orders had been dispatched 
for the march of a large body of troops 
to the sca-coast of Dalmatia. The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople rc* 
iiiamcd shut during seven days ; and 
the loss of a foreign prince, who could 
neither bo esteemed nor regretted, was 
celebrated Vith loud and affected dc- 
itoonstrationsiof the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople 
EifvatioBud deliberated, the vacant 
faiioftiM throne of Honorius was 
wwptrJsta. nguj^ed by the ambition 
df a stranger. The name of the rebel 
was John. He filled the confidential 
office of Primiccriuat or principal secre- 
tary ; and history has attributed to his 
character more virtues than can easily 
be reconciled with the violation of the 
most sacred duty. Elated by*the sub- 
mission of Italy, and the hope of an 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed 
to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of 
theKastem emperOr^ but when he under- 

J tobdtliat his agents liad been banished, 
mtn?isoued, and at length chased away 
with deserved ignominy, irohii prepared 
to assert by arms the injustice of his 
claims. In such a cause, the grandson 
of tlte great Theodosius should have 
mu’ched iu person ; but the young em- 
IpflSior was easily divoi’tod by his pbyri- 


oians from so rash and hazardous a 
design ; and the conduct of the ItaliaiA 
expedition was prudently intrusted to 
Ardaburiiis an^ his son Aspar, who had 
already signalised their valour against 
the Persians. It was resolved that 
Ardaburius should embark with tl>« 
infantry ; whilst Aspar, at the head o: 
the cavalry, conducted Placidia and her 
son Valentiniau along the sea-coast of 
the Hadriatic. The march of tlie 
cavalry was performed with such active 
diligence, that they surprised, without 
resistance, the important city of Acnia- 
loia ; when the hopes of Aspar were 
unexpectedly confounded by the uitelli 
genco that a storm had dispersed tiio 
Imperial fieot ; and that his father, with 
only two galleys, was taken and carried 
a prisoner into the port of Ravenna. 
Yet this incident, unfortunate as it 
might seem, facilitated the conquest of 
Itfidy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, 
the courteous freedom which he* w'as 
permitted to enjoy, to revive among tho 
troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude ; 
and as soon as tho conspiracy was ripe 
for execution, ho invited, by private 
messages, and pressed the approach of, 
Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular 
credulity transformed into an angel, 
guided the Eastern cavalry by a secret 
and it was thought on impassable road, 
through the morasses of the Po: the 
gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were tlirown open ; and the defenceless 
tyi’out was delivered to the mercy, or 
rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. 
His right hand was first cut off; and 
after he had been exposed, mounted on 
an ass, to the public derision, John was 
behead ed in the circus of Aquileia. The 
Emperor Theodosius, when he received 
the news of the victory ,nntcrruptcd the 
horse-races ; and singing, as he marched 
through the streets, a suitable psalih, 
conducted his people from tho Hippo- 
drome to tho church, w'hhre he spent 
tho reniainder of the day in grateful de- 
votion. ‘ 

1 For these revolutions of the Westeni em- 
pire, consult Olympiodor. apud. Phot. p. im, 
ISS, 196-7, 200. Sosomen. 1. ix. c. 16. Soorateb, 
1. vli. 29, 24. Philortorgitts, 1. xii. c. 10, 11, and 
dudefroy, Dlssertot. p. 4d6. Prucopms, de 
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In a monarch]^ ^hicli, according to 
« , various precedents, might i 

I^ro^tS* he considered as elective, 

a.D^Miw hereditary, or patri - 1 
' monial, it « was impossible | 
that the intricate claims of female and : 
collateral succession should be clearly | 
defined and Theodosius, by the right 
of consanguinity or conquest, might 
have reigned the sole legitimate em- 
peror of the Romans. For a moment, 
perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the 
prospect of unbounded sway ; but his 
indolent temper gradually acquiesced in 
the dictates of sound policy. He con- 
tented himself with the possession of 
the East; and wisely relinquished the 
laborious task of waging a distant and 
doubtful war against the barbarians be- 
yond the Alps, or of securing the 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, 
whose minds were alienated by the in*e- 
concilable difiTercncc of language and 
interest. Instead of listening to the 
voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved 
to imitate the moderation of his grand- 
father, and to seat his cousin Valen- 
tinian on the throne of the West. The 
royal infant was distinguished at Con- 
stantinople by the title of NohiUssimua ; 
he was promoted, before his departure 
from Thessalonica, to the rank and 
dignity of Geesar ; and after the con- 
quest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by 
the authority of Theodosius, and in the 
presence of the senate, saluted Yalen- 
tinian the 'Ihird by the name of Au- 
gustus, and solemnly invested him with 
the diadem and the Imperial purple.” 
Ry the agreement of the three females 
who governed the Roman world, the 
son of Placidia was betrothed to £u- 
doxia the daughter of Theodosius and 
Athenais ; ana las soon as the lover and 

Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 8, p. 182, 183. Theophanes, 
in Chronograph, n. 72, 7^ and the Chronicles. 

1 See Crotius de Jure Belli et Pacts, 1. IL c. 7. 
He has laboriquBlf, but vainly, attempted to 
form a veasonable system of jurisprudence, 
from the various and discordant modes of loyu 
succession, which have been introduced by fraud 
or force, by time or accident. 

^ The • original writers are not agreed (see 
Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. Iv. p. 139), 
whether Valentinten received the Imperw 
diadem at Kome or Bavenna. In this un- 
oertainty, 1 am willing to believe that soms 
respect was shown to the senate. 


his bride 1 ^ _ 

this honourable alliance was &ithfu 
accomplished. At the same time, as a 
compensation, perha^s^ for the expenses 
of the war, the Western HlyricumnWas 
detached- from the Italian dominions 
and yielded to the throne of Constanti- 
nople.* The emperor of ike East ac- 
quired the useful dominion of the rich 
and maritime province of Dalmatia, 
and the dangerous sovereigntv of Pan- 
nonia and Noricum, which had been 
filled and ravaged above twenty rears 
by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostro- 

g oths, Vandals, and Bavarians, Thco- 
osius and Valentinian continued to 
respect the obligations of their public 
ana domestic alliance ; but the unity of 
the Roman government was finally dis- 
solved. By a positive declaration, the 
validity of all future laws was limited 
to the dominions of their peculiar 
author ; unless he should think proper 
to communicate them, subscribea vnth 
his own hand for the approbation of his 
independent colleague.” 

Valentinian, when he received the 
title of Augustas, was no 

more than six years of 

age ; and his long minority 
was intrusted to the h . 
guardian care of a mothex, who mi^ht 
assert a female claim to tne succession 
of the Western empire. Placidia en- 
vied, but she could not equal, the repu- 
tation and virtues of the wife and sister 
of Theodosius ; the elegant genius of 
Eudocia, the wise and successlul policy 
of Pulcheria. The mother of Valen- 
tinian was jealous of the power which 
she was incapable of exerowing : 3 she 

3 The count de Bust (Hlit. dss Peaptes de 
rEnrope, tom. vii p. 292-800) hss establishod 
the reality, explained the motives, and traoed 
the coQsequenees of this remarkable cession. 

^ See the first Nwd of Theodosius, by which 
be ratifies and communioates (a.i>. 488) the 
Theodosian Code. Atont forty ysan before 
that time, the unity of legislation had been 
proved by an exception. The Jewe, who were 
numerous in the oftles of Apulia and Calabria, 
produced a law of the East to Justify their ex- 
emption from mnnidpal dfioefuCod. Tbeod. 1* 
xvi. tit. viii. leg. 18) ; and the Western emperor 
was obliged to Invalidate, byaapedal edict, the 
law, quam constat mels partioas esse damn* 
oaun. Cod.Thaod. 1. xl.tiri.leg.168. 

» Cassiodorus (Variar. 1. xl. Epist. 1. p. 8S8) 
J as compared the regenclei of placidia and' 
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r^^ed in the name 

of ner son, and the oharacter of tha% 
unworthy emperdt gradually counten- 
anced the suspftion that Flacidia had 
enervated his youth by a « dissolute 
education, and studiously diverted his 
attention fxhm every manly and honour- 
able pursuit. Amidst the decay of 
a/tu- military spirit, her armies 
rak. M^vSnuk were commanded by two 
generals, JEtius* and 
Boniface,” who may be deservedly 
named as the last of the Romans. 
Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; their discord was the 
fatal and immediate cause of the loss of 
Africa. The invasion and defeat \>f 
Attila have immortalised the fame of 
^tius ; and though time has thrown a 
shade over the exploits of his rival, the 
defence of Marseilles, and the deliver- 
ance of Africa, attest the military 
talents of Count Boniface. In the field 
of battle, in nartial encounters, in 
single combats, ne was still the terror 
of the barbarians. The clergy, and par- 
ticularly his friend Augustin, were 
edified by the Christian' piety which 
had once tempted him to retire from 
^jj^the woyld s the people applauded his 
'spotless inreerity ; the army dreaded 
his eqmal anC inexorable justice, which 
may oe displayed in a very singular 
example. A peasant, who oomplaiUed 
of the criminal intimacy between his 
wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed 
to attend his tribunal the following 
day; in the evening the count, who 

Amslsfiuiitba. He arraigns the weakness of 
the mother of Valentlnian, and praises the 
Hrtaes of his royal mistress. On this occasion, 
dattery seems to have spoken the language of 
truth. 

i Philostorgius, 1. zii. e.»12, and Godefroy's 
lilssertat. p. 494 Xtenatus Frigeridus, 

apnd Gregor, turon. 1. li. e. 8, in tom. ii. p. 
168. The father of Altius was Oaodentlas, an 
lUastrions dtisen of the province of Scythia, 
and master-general of me cavalry : his mother 
waa a xioh and noble ItaUan. From his earliest 
youth, jEtins, as a soldier and a hostage, had 
conversed with the barbarians. 

s For the chancier of BonifSee, see Olympio- 
dcras, apud Phot. p. 106 ; and St Augnnin, 
^nd TiUdnont, Imoixes EecUs. tom. xiit 
p. 718-715, 886. The hithop Of Hippo at length 
deplored the fhU of his fttend, who, after a 
eoiemn raw of ehastity, had married a second 
wife of tM Axten sect, and wbo waa sospeoted 
of keeping several ooncuhines in his houae. 


had diligently informed himself of the 
time and place of the assignation, 
mounted his horse, rode ten miles into 
the country, surprised the guilty couple, 
punished the soidior with instant death, 
and silenced the complaints of the 
husband by presenting him, the next 
morning, with the head of the adulterer. 
The abilities of .^tius and Boniface 
might have been usefully employed 
against the public enemies, in separate 
and important commands ; but the ex- 
perience of their past conduct should 
have decided the real favour and con- 
fidence of the Empress Flacidia. In 
the melancholy season of her exile and 
distress, Boniface alone had maintained 
her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and 
the troops and treasures of Africa had 
essentially contiibuted to extinguish 
the rebellion. The same rebellion had 
been supported by the zeal and activity 
of iStius,. who brought an army of sixty 
thousand Huns from the Danube, to the 
confines of Italy, for the service of the 
usurper. The untimely death of John 
compiled him to accept on advanta- 

g eoiis treaty I but he still ooiitmued, 
iie subject and the soldier of Valen- 
tinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a 
treasonable, correspondence with his 
barbarian allies, whose retreat had been 
purchased by liberal ^fts, and more 
liberal promises. But ^tius possessed 
an advantage of singular moment in a 
female reign : he was present ; he be- 
sieged, witli artful and assiduous 
flattery, the palace of Ravenna; dis- 
guised his dark designs with the mask 
of loyalty and frmndship; and at 
length deceived both his mistress and 
his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, 
which a weak woman jpd a brave man 
could not easily sus^. Error Mi 
He secretly persuaded* ofSon^Mia 
Flacidia to recall Boniface 
from the government Africa ; he 
secretly advised Boniface to disobey 

1 Procopittf (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8, 4, p. 
182-186) relates the fraud of jEtius, the revolt 
of Bonifaoe, and the loss of Africa. 
anecdote, which is supported^ aotne ecdUteral 
testimony (see Bulnart Hist. Feraecut. VandaL 
p. 420, 421) seems agreeable to the practice of 
ancient and modem courts, and would bo 
naturally revealed, by the repeutanoe of 
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tho Inipenal gtimmons : to the one, he 
represented the order as a sentence of 
deaths to the other he stated tlie re- 
fusal OB a signal of revolt ; and when 
the credulous and unsuspectful count 
had armed the province in his defence, 
JEtmB applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion, which his own 
perfidy had excited. A temperate 
iiujuiry into the real motives of Boni- 
face, would have restored a faithful 
servant to his duty and to the republic; 
but the arts of .^tius still continiiied to 
betray and to inflame, and the count 
was urged, by persecution, to embrace 
the most desperate counsels. The suc- 
cess with which he eluded or repelled 
the first attacks, could not inspire a 
vain confidence, that, at the head of 
some loose disorderly Africans, he 
should be able to withstand the regular 
forces of the West, commanded ny a 
rival whose military character it was 
impossible for him to despise. After 
some heritation, the last struggles of 
prudence and loyalty, Boniface dis- 
patched a trusty friend to the court, or 
leather to the camp, of Gonderic, king 
of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the ofi^ of an ad- 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 
After the retreat of the Goths, the 
miavitMthe authority of Honorius 
vaadaii. had obtained a precarious 
establishment in Spain ; except cmly in 
the province of Gallicia, where the 
Suevi and the Vandals had fortified 
their camps, in mutual discord and 
hostile independence. The Vandals 
pevailed; and their adversaries were 
besieged in tho Nervasian hills, be- 
tween Leon and Oviedo, till the ap- 
proach of Count Asterius compelled, or 
rather provoked, the victorious barba- 
rians to remove the scene of the war to 
the plains of Bcetica. The rapid pro- 
gress of the Vandals soon require a 
more effectual opposition ; and the mas- 
ter-general Castinus marched against 
them with a numerous army of Romans 
and Goths. Vanquished in battle by 
an inferior enemy, Oaslanus fied with 
dishonour to Torra^na ; and this me- 
morable defeat, which has been repre- 
sented M ikt puni^iment. was moat 


probably tlie effect qf his rash pfe8tLtfi|h 
fton.' Seville and Carthagena become 
the reward, or rathen. the prey, of the 
ferocious conquerors; %md the vessels 
which they found in the • harboulr of 
Carthagena, might easily transport 
them to the isles of Majorca and Min- 
orca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in 
a secure recess, had vainly conc^ Jed 
their families and their fortunes, ^ho 
esppericnce of navig^ation, and perhaps 
die prospect of Africa, encouraged Jhe 
Vandals to accept the invitation which 
they received from Count Boniface; 
and the death of Gonderic served only 
to forward and animate the bold enter- 
prise. In tlie room of a prince not 
conspicuous for any superior powers of 
the mind or body, they acquired his 
bastard brother, the terrible Genseric;^ 
a name which, in the oeueri^. king 
destruction of the Roman ^ vwadsi*- 
Empire, has deserved an equal rank 
with the names of Alario and Attila. 
The king of the Vandals is described to 
have been of a middle stature, with a 
lameness in one leg, which he liad con- 
tracted by an accidental fall from his 
horse. His slo>v and cautious speech 
seldom declared the deep purposes of 
bis soul : he disdained to Imitate the 
luxury of the vanquished^ but ho in- 
dulged tho sterner passions of anger 
and revenge. The ambition of Genserio 
was without bounds, and without 
scruples ; and the Warrior could dexter- 
ously employ the dark endues of policy 
to solicit tbeidlies who might he useful 
to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and conten- 
tion. Almost in the moment of his 


1 See tht Chronldas of Prosper and Idatios, 
SalTian (do Gubepiat. Dei, 1. vfl. p. 246, 
Parle, 160B) aaoribes the victo^ of the vandals 


to their m 


f. Thev fasted, ihej 


reared, thaj carried a Bible in the front of the 
Host, with the desira, perhaps, of reproaobinf 
tlie perfidy and saenlegf of their enemies. 

. 3 Oiiorieve (his nanm is varionily expressed) 
statuifi ^medlooris- et equi east daudicansi 
animo profundus, sennono fanxs, luzurisi con- 
temptor, iri , tnrbdktwi, habendl onpidni. ad 
soUdtandas genles peovidentlssimue, 


oontenttoinm . Jacere^ -odla, misoere paratua 
Jomandea,..ile. Balms Qeticb, o. 8S, p. 657. 
Thisportran^whidi is diasm with some ekUl 
and a strong UkeBasi, must have been ^copied 
from thi Gothie liistory of < 
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(l«{»ariare he was fiiformed that Hex* 
manrie, kmg of thf Suevi, had presumed 
to ravage the SpAuish territories, which 
he ^as resolved to atftmdon. Impatient 
of the insult, Genseric purtiued the 
hasty retreat of the Snevi as for as 
Merida ; •precipitated the king and his 
arn^ into the river Anas, and calmly 
retvued to the seu-shore, to embark his 
victorious troops. The vessels which 
transported the Vandals over the mod- 
em Straits of Gibraltar, a channel only 
twelve miles in breadth, were furnislied 
by the Spaniards, who anxiously wished 
their departure; and by the African 
general, who had implored their for- 
midable assistance.* 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to ex- 
"id niultiply the 

A/rica. Md martial swanns of bar- 
barians that seemed to 
issue from the North, will 
perhaps be surprised by the account of 
the army which Genseric mustered on 
the coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, 
who in twenty years had penetrated 
from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their 
warlike king ; and he reigned with 
equal alitherity over the Alani, who 
had passed. I^ithin the term of human 
life, from the cohl of Scythia to the ex- 
cessive heat of an African climate. The 
hopes of the bold enterprise had excited, 
many brave adventurers of the Gothic 
nation ; and many desperate provincials 
were timapted to repair their fortunes 
by the same means which had occasioned 
their ruin. Yet this various multitude 
amounted only to fifty thousand efiec- 
tive men ; and though Genseric artfully 
nu^nified his apparent strength, byap-. 
pointing eighty chiHhreha, or oom- 
mahders of thousands, the fallacious 
increase of ' old men, of children, and of 
alavea, would soarody have swelled his 
army to the numl^r of fourscore thous- 

^ See the ChToaiele of Idatius. That bishop, 
a Spaniatd and a contemporary, places the pas* 
aage of the Votadsls in me month of May, of 
the year of Abraham (which commences in 
OotoW) 2444. date, whldi cedneides with 
A.i>. 4S9. is eonfltmed by Isidore, another 
Spanish msbqp, and is jiutly preferred to the 


and persons.* But his own dexterity, 
and the discontents of Africa, soon for- 
tified the Vandal powers, by the acces- 
sion of numerous and ^ ^ 
active allies. The parts 
of Mauritania, whicli border on the 
great desert and the Atlantic ocean, 
were filled with a fierce and ui?tractable 
race of men, whose savage temper had 
been exasperated, rather ^an reclaimed^ 
by their dread of the Roman arms. 'J'he 
wandering Moors,” os they gradually 
ventured to approach the sea-shore, and 
the camp of the Vandals, must have 
%dewed with terror and astonishment 
the dress, the armour, the martial pride 
and discipline of the unknown strangers 
who had landed on their coast ; and the 
fair complexions of the blue-eyed war- 
riors of (Germany formed a very singular 
contrast with the swarthy or olive hue, 
w'hich is derived from the neighbour- 
hood of the torrid zone. After the first 
diMcultics had in some measure been 
removed, which arose from the mutual 
imoranco of their respective language, 
the Moors, regardless of anv future 
consequence, embraced the alliance of 
the enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of 
naked savages rushed from the woods 
and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate 
their revenp;e on the polished tyrants, 
who had injuriously expelled them from 
the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Bonatists^was 
on event not less favourable to the 
designs of Genseric. Seventeen years 

i Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 
p. 190). and Victor V itensis (de Persecutione 
andal. 1. 1. c. 1. p, 3, edit. Kuinart). Wo are 
assured by Idatius, that Genseric evacuated 
Spain, cum Vandalis onmihus eorumque fami- , 
liis; and Possidius (in VU. Augustin, c. ! 
apud Buinart. p. 427), describes his army as 
manus ingens immonium gentium Yandalorum 
et Alanorum, commiztam secum liabens Goth- 
orum gentem, aliarumque diversarum personas. 

s For the manners of the Moors, see Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. II. S. 6, p. 210); for 
their figure and complexion, M. de Bnffoii 
(Histoire Natnrelle, tom. ill. p. 480). Procopius 
says In general, that the Moon had joined the 
VandOls before the death of VMentinian (de 
BeU. Vandal. L 1. c. 5, p. 190); and it is pro- 
bable, that the independent tribes did not em- 
brace any uniform iwstem of policy.' 
s See IHllemont, M^moiies, Ecclds. tom. xiii. 


Hgi Orltioa. tom. 11. p. 



cation, in the original monuments, published 
by Ihipin at thi* end of Optatui, p. 8d*$lA 
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before he huoided in Africa, a public 
Th* BMuAirtL conference was held at 
Carthage, by the order of 
the magistrate. The \^atholics were 
satisfied, that after the invincible 
reasons which they had alleged, the 
obstinacy of the schismatics must be 
inexcusable and voluntary; and the 
Emperor Honorius was persuaded to in- 
flict the most rigorous penalties on a 
faction which had so Iona abused his 
patience and clemency. Three hundred 
bishops,* with many thousands of the 
* Inferior clergy, were tom from their 
churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical 
possessions, i^ished to the islands, 
and proscribed by the laws, if they pre- 
sumed to conceal themselves in the 
provinces of Africa. Their numerous 
congregations, both in cities and in the 
country, were deprived of the rights of 
citizens, and of tne exercise of religious 
worship. A regular scale of fines, from 
ten to two hundred pounds of silver, 
was curiously ascertained, according to 
the distinctions of rank and fortune, to 
punish the crime of assisting at a schis- 
matic conventicle ; and If the fine had 
been levied five times, without sub- 
duing the obstinacy of the offender, his 
future punishment was referred to the 
discretion of the Imperial court.’’ By 
these severities, which obtained the 
warmest approbation of St. Augustin, ^ 
great numbers of Donatists were re- 
conciled to the Catholic church ; but 
the fanatics, who still persevered in 
their opposition, were provoked to 

1 The Donatist bishops, at the conference of 
Carthage, amounted to 279 ; and they asserted, 
hliat their whole number was not less than 400. 
The Catholfcs had 286 present, 120 absent, be- 
sides sixty-four vacant bishoprics. 

3 The fifth title tt the sixteenth book of the 
Theodosian Code, exhibits a series of the Im- 
perial laws against the Donatists, from the year 
400 to the year 428. Of these the 54th law, 
promulgated by Honorius, a.i>. 414, is the most 
severe and effectual. 

3 St. Augustin altered his opinion with re- 
gard to the proper treatment of heretics. His 
]>athetic declaration of pity and indulgence for 
the Manichwans, has been inserted ^by Mr. 
Locke (vol. 111. p. 469) among the choice speci- 
mens of his common-place book. Another phil- 
osopher, the celebrated Bayle (tom. il. p. 445- 
496), has refuted, with superfluous diligence and 
ingenuity, the armments by which we bishop 
H Hippo justified, in his old age, the persfOu- 
tlon of the Donatists. 


cmadnesB and dei^ir; the distraoted 
country was filled iwith tumult and 
bloodshed ; the armed tiiroops of Ciroum- 
cellions alternately pointed their */age 
against themselves, or against their ad- 
versaries ; and the calendar of martyrs 
received on both sides a considerable 
augmentation.* Under these cin .uin* 
stances, Genserio, a Chrbtim, but an 
epemy of the orthodox communion, 
showed himself to the Donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom “they 
might reasonably expect the repeal of 
the odious and oppressive edicts of the 
Roman emperors.” The conquest of 
Africa was facilitated by the active 
zeal, or the secret favour, of a domestic 
faction ; the wanton outrages against 
the churches and the clergy, of which 
the Vandals are accused, may be fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their 
allies ; and the intolerant ^irit which 
disgraced the triumph of Christianity 
contributed to the loss of the most im- 
portant: province of the West.^ 

The court and the people were as- 
tonished by tlie strange sartyrapwit- 
intelligence, that a virtu- 
ous hero, after so many favours, and so 
many services, had renou]f4ced his al- 
legiance, and invited tho |[>arbarian8 to 
destroy the province intrusted to his 
command. The friends of Boniface, who 
■till believed that his criminal behaviour 
might be excused by some honourable 
motive, solicited, during the absence of 

1 See TiUeroont, M4m. Ecclee. tota. xlU. p. 
586-692, 806. The Donatlsta boasted of thous- 
ands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin 
asserts, and probably with truth, that these 
nurobers were much exaggerated; but he 
sternly maintains, that it was better that some 
should bum themselves in this ^orld, than that 
all ihould bum in hell flames. 

s According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, 
the Donatists were inclined to the principles, 
or at least to the par^. of the Arians^hich 
Qenserio supported. Tillemont, M4m. ]Bcd4i. 
tom. vt. n. 08. * 

* See Baronitts, Annal. Eooles. a.n. 438, Ko. 
7, A..D. 489, Ko. 36. The cardinal, tiiough more 
indfned to seek the cause of meat events in 
heaven than on the earth, has observed ihe im- 
parent connection of toe Vandals and toe 
Donatists. Under tlie reign of the barbarians, 
the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obsepre 
peace of one hundred yaaro; at the end pt 
which, we may again trace than by the light of 
the Imperial persecutloni. Bee TiUemoii^ 
Hem. Bedes, torn* vL p. 11)2, 
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a free ccnferenco witih the Count 
of Af lica ; and DanliB, an officer of higk 
distinction, was Jiamed for the impor- 
tant embassy/ t In their first inter- 
view at Carthage, tlie imaginary pro- 
vocations were mutually explftined ; the 
opposite loliters of i^tius were produced 
and compared ; and the fraud was 
eau^ detected. Placidia and Boniface 
kulTented their fatal error; and the 
count had sufficient magnanimity to 
coi^de in the forgiveness of his sove- 
reign, or to expose his head to her 
future resentment. His repentance 
was fervent and sincere ; but he soon 
discovered that it was no longer in his 
power to restore the edifice which «he 
nad shaken to its foundations. Carth- 
age, and the Roman garrisons, returned 
with their general to the allegiance of 
Valentinian ; but the rest of Africa 
was still distracted with war and 
faction ; and the inexorable king of 
the Vandals, disdaining all terms of 
accommodation, sternly refused to re- 
linquish the possession of his prey. The 
band of veterans who marched under 
the standard of Boniface, and his hasty 
levies of provincial troops, were defeated 
with considerable loss ; the victorious 
barbaiHana insulted the (men county ; 
and Carthd^e, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, 
were the only cities that appeared to 
rise above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the 
African coast was filled 
Aftisa with frequent monuments 
of Rcpxan art and magnificence; and 
the re^ective degrees of improvement 
might 1)6 accurately measured by the 
distance from Carthage and the Sf edi- 
terranean. A sim]^le reflection will 
impress every thinking miifd with the 
clearest idea of fertility and cultivation : 
the country was extremriy mpulous ; 
the inhabitants reserved a lioem sub- 


Bistenca for their own use; and the 
1 la a oonfldential letter to Count Bontfaoe, 
St. Aosiutta. without euualnlng the grounds 
of the qaarrel, pionslv exhorts him to dwdksige 
the duties of a Christian sad a snbjeet. to ez- 
ttieate himieit wtthont daisy from hit danger- 
ous sad gmity sltnation ; and even, if be could 
Obtain the eonientof his wife, to embimoe a life 
of eelibaey and penance (Tillemont, Mem. 
Ifioelei. tom. xUi. p. 890). ^e bishop was in- 
ttmatelyoonaeeted with Darius, the minister 
Of peace (14. tom. p. W 


annual exportation, particularly of 
wheat, was so regular and plentiful, 
that Africa deserved the name of the 
common granary of Rome and of man- 
kind. On a Shdden the seven fruitful 
provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, 
were overwhelmed by the invasion of 
the Vandals; whose destructive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by 
popular animosity, religious zeal, and 
extravagant declamation. War, in its 
fairest form, implies a perpetual viola- 
tion of humanity and justice ; and the 
hostilities of barbarians arc inflamed by 
the fierce and lawless spirit which in- 
cessantly disturbs their peaceful and 
domestic society. The Vandals, where 
they found resistance, seldom gave 
quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant 
countrymen were expiated by the ruin 
of the cities under whose walls they had 
fallen. Carol (»sb of the distinctions of 
age, or sex, or rank, they employed 
every species of indignity and torture 
to force from the captives a discovery 
of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Gensoric justified his frequent 
examples of military execution : he was 
not always the master of his own pas- 
sions, or of those of his followers ; and 
the calamities of war were aggravated 
by the licentiousness of the Moors, and 
the fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet I 
shall not easily be persuaded, that it 
was the common practice of the 
Vandals to extirpate the olives, and 
other fruit-trees, of a country where 
they intended to settle ; nor can I be- 
lieve that it was a usual stratagem to 

ers lefore^the walls of a besiegji^ city, 
for the sole purpose of infecting the 
air, and produoina a pestilence, of 
which they themsel^isB must have been 
the first victims.* 

The generous mind of Count Boniface 

1 The origlnsloomplaiatonf the delegation of 
Africa ave eontained, 1. In a letter ftom Oap- 
reolui, bishop of Carthage, to ezouae hie abeenee 
from the oonnoll of E^eens (ap. Bulnart, p. 
429). 2. In the Ufa of St. AugueUn, by hie 
friend and eolleague PoeiidiiM <ap. Balnatt, p. 
427). 8, In the Hiitorjr of the VandaUo Fene- 
eution, by Victor Vitensii (1. 1. e. 1, 2, 8. edit 
Kuinart). The last pictnre, which waa drawn 
sixty years after the event, la more expcesstveol 
Ihe author's passions thnn of the truth of Iheta 
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was tortured by the exquisite distress 

® which he had occasioned, 

and whose rapid progress be was unable 
to check. Alter the loss«of a battle, lie 
retired into Hippo Regius, where he 
was immediately besieged by an enemy, 
who considered him as the real bulwark 
Ilf Africa. The maritime colony of 
Hippo,' about two hundred miles west- 
ward of Carthage, had formerly ac- 
quired the distinguishing epithet ^ of 
Begiw, from the residence of !Nuinidian 
kings : and some remains of trade and 
popiilousness still adhere to the mod- 
ern city, which is known in Europe 
i>y the corrupted name of Bona. The 
military labours, and anxious reflec- 
tions, of Count Boniface wore alleviated 
by the edifying conversation of his 
friend St. Augustin ; * till that bishop, 

Destii of the light and pillar of the 
stAugufUn. Catholic church, was 
gently r6lea8e4» in the third month 
of the siege and in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, from the actual and the 
impending calamities of his country. 
The youth of Augustin had been stained 
by the vices and, errors which he so 
ingenuously confesses ; but from the 
moment of his conversion to that of his 
death, the manners of the bishop of 
Hippo were pure and austere : and the 
most conspicuous of his virtues was an 
ardent zeal against heretics of every 
denomination ; the Manichssans, the 
Honatists, and the Pelagians, against 
whom he waged a perpetual contro- 
versy. When the city, some months 
after his death, was burnt by the 
Vniidals, the library was fortunately 


^ See Cellarius, Geograph. Antlq. tom. il. 
part ii. p. 112. Leo African, in Kamusio, tom. 
I. foL 70, L'Afrique de Mazmol, tom. li. ^ 434, 
437. Shaw's Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo 
hegius was Onallf destroyed by the Arabs in 
the seventh oentoiy : but a new tows, at the 
distance of two miles, was built with the 
materials ; and it contained, in the sixteenth 
century, about thfee hundrra families of in- 
dustrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The 
adjacent territory is canoimed for a pure air, a 
fertile soiL and plenty of exquisite fruits. 

3 The life of St Augostia, by IHlemont. fills 
a quarto volume (Mem. Eceles* tom, xlli.) of 
more than one thousand pages; and the diU- 
genoe of that learned Jansenlst was excited, on 
this occasion, by factious and devout ^seal for 
the founder of ids sect 


saved, which contained his voluminokit 
vjgritings ; two hundred and thirty^two 
senarate books or treaties on theologioal 
suDjects, besides a com|>lete exposition 
of the psalter andothe Gospel, anfl a 
copious magazine of epistles and homi- 
lies.* According to the judgment of 
the most impartial critics, thq super- 
ficial learning of Augustin was confined 
to the Latin language ; =* and his styie, 
though sometimes animated by tne 
eloquence of passion, is usually clouded 
by false and affected rhetoric. But 'be 
possessed a strong, capacious, argu- 
mentative mind ; he boldly sounded 
the dark abyss of grace, predestination, 
fre^-will, and original sin ; and the rigid 
system of Christianity which he framed 
or restored, 3 has been entertained, with 
public applause and secret reluctance, 
by the Latin church.^ 


1 Such, at least, is the account of Victor 
Viteusis (de Penecut Vandal. 1. L c. 8); though 
OennadiuB seems to doubt whether any person 
had read, or even collected, all the works of 
Bt. Augustin (see Bieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 
31d, in Catalog. Scriptor. Eedes.). They have 
been reputedly printed ; and Oupln (Biblio- 
th4qae Eccles. tom. ill. p. 158-257) has given 
a large and satisfactory abstract of them, as 
they stand in the last edition of the Benedict- 
ines. My pezBouai acquaintance with the 
bishop of Hippo does uot extend, beyond the 
Confessiona, and the City of God. 

3 In his early youth (Ckmfess. i. 14) Bt. An- 
gustin disliked and neglected the study of 
Greek ; and he frankly owns that he read the 
Flatoqists in a Latin version (Confess, vil. 9). 
Some modem critics have thou|±i that his 
ignorance of Greek disqualified him from ex- 
pounding the Scriptures ; and Cicero or Quin- 
tilian would have required the knowled^ of 
that language in a professor of rhetoric. 

s These questions were seldom agitated, from 
the time of St. Paul to that of ^ Augnstin. 
I am informed'that the Greek fathers maintain 


the natural sqntiments of the Semi-Pelagians; 
and that the orthodoxy of St. Augnstin was 
derived from the Mankhiean school. 

s The church of Borne has canonised Au- 
gustin, and reprobated Calvin. Vet as the 
real diffbrenoa between them IslnvlslUe even 
to e theologloel mlerosoops, the liolinlsls are 
oppressed ^ the, Authority of the saint,, and 
the Janscniits aie .disnaoed by tbrir resem- 
blanoetotlia heretic. In the meanwhile, the 
Protestant Axminiuis Stand aloof, and deride 
the mutual perplexity of the dieputante (see a 
curious Beview Of the Oontroverey, m Le 
Clerc, Biblioth^uo UniverioUe, tom. xlv. n., 
144-398). Perhaps a reasoner still moie Inde- 
pendent, may emile in his turn, when he pemsee 
an Arminiau Commentazy on the Visile to the 
Romans. 
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•By the skill of Bonifeoe, and perhaps 
* - by the ignorance of w 

^^dalsi the eiege of 
protracted 

• ‘ above .fourteen months; 

the sea was continually open ^and when 
the adjacent country had been ex- 
hausted by irregular rapine, the be- 
fiiejprs themselves were compelled by 
famine to relinquish their cnteiprise. 
Tie importance and danger of Africa 
were deeply felt by the regent of the 
West. Placidia implored the assistance 
of her eastern ally; and the Italian 
fleet and army were reinforced by 
Asper, who sailed from Constantinople 
with a powerful armament. As sqon 
as the force of the two empires was 
united under the command of Boniface, 
he boldly marched against the Vandals ; 
and the loss of a second battle irretriev- 
ably decided the fate of Africa. Ho 
embarked with the precipitation of 
despair ; and the people of Hippo were 
permitted, with their families and 
effects, to ocoupy the vacant place of 
the soldiers, the greatest part of whom 
were either slain or made prisoners by 
the Vandals. The count, whose fatal 
credulity had wounded the vitals of the 
repubUc, ^ight enter the palace of 
Kavennk vmh some anxiety, which wiMt 
soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. 
Boniface accepted with eratitude the 
rank of patrician, and the dignity of 
master-gtueral of the 'Roman armies; 
but he must have blushed at the sight 
of those medals, in which he was repre- 
sented with the name and attributes of 
victory.* The discovery of his fraud, 
the displeasure of the empress, and the 
distinguished favour of & rival, exas- 
perated the haughty and ^perfidious 
soul of iEtius. He hastily returned 

^ l>uoinge, fun. Bysmt. p. ,07. On one 
Bide, the bM oz Valenttnlsn ; on the reveise, 
Boniface, with a sfiomse in one hand, and a 
palm in the other, etainingln a iiinmphal car, 
yrhich to dravfn by lour honei, or, in another 
medal, by four Btani ; an nnliicky emblem 1 I 
shoold doubt vhemer another esample can be 
found of the bead of a subjeot on the leverse 
of imlmperlal medal.* Bee Bdenoe des Me- 
oaiS^tw the Pere Jobsor^ tom. i p. 1$M60, 
edit ofitSD, by the baron de la BasUe. 

* Lord Mahon, Ufa of BeUsarins, page 188, 
mentioBB one of BeUiaiiiiei op the ae^orSty of 


from Gatfl to Italy, with a retinue, or 
rather with an army, of barbarihn 
followers ; and such was the weakness 
of the government, that the two gene- 
rals decided ilfieir private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was success- 
ful; but he received in bib death, 
the conflict a mortal A.D.m’ 
wound from tho spear of his adversary, 
of which he expired within a few days, 
in such Christian and charitable senti- 
ments, that he exhorted Ms wife, a rich 
heiress of Spain, to accept ^tius for 
her second husband. But ^Stius could 
not derive any immediate advantage 
from the generosity of his dying enemy : 
he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice 
of Placidia ; and though he attempted 
to defend some strong foTtresBes erected 
on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to retire into 
rannonia, to the tents of his faithful 
Huns. The republic was deprived, by 
their mutual discord, of the service of 
her two most illustrious champions.* 

It might naturally be expected aftei 
the retreat of Boniface, _ ... 

that tho Vandals would 
achieve, without resist- 
ance or delay, the con- 
quest of Africa. Eight years howe^^er 
dapsed, from tho evacuation of Hippo 
to the reduction of Carthage. In tne 
midst of that interval, the ambitious 
Censerio, in the full tide of apparent 
prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, 
by which he gave his son Hiinneric for 
a hostage ; and consented to leave the 
Western emperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Manritanias. ^ 
This moderation, which cannot be im- 
puted to the justice, must be ascribed 

1 FrocopluB (ds Bell Vandal. 1. i. c. S, p. 185) 
eoDtinneB the fatoto^ of Boniface no farther 
than blB return to Italy. Hto death to men- 
tioned by Prosper and MaroellinuB ; the expres- 
sion of the latter, that iSStius, the day before, 
had provided himself with a spear, im- 
plies something like a regular oueL 

s See Prooopltis, de Bml. Vandal. 1 1. ej 4. p. 
180. Valentuilan pnbltohed eeverdl hnsnana 
laws, to relievo the distress of hto Ktunfdton 
and Manrltanton rabjecta; he4tooliai!fsd them, 
in a great measure, from the payment of their 
debts, reduced their tribute to one«ighth> and 
gave them a right of appeal from thair pro* 
vineUd mafl^strates to the prefect of 

Cq 4* Th«Q4- ion* vl ifoveU. p. u, is. 
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to the policy, of the conq^ueror. His 
throne was encompassed with domestic 
enemies ; who accused the baseness of 
his birth, and asserted the legitimate 
claims of his nephews)!^ the sons of 
Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he 
sacrificed to his safety; and their 
mother, the widow of the deceased 
king, was precipitated, by his order, 
into the river Ampsaga. But the 
public discontent burst forth in danger- 
ous and frequent conspiracies ; and the 
war-like tyrant is supposed to have 
shed more Vandal blood by the hand of 
the executioner, than in the field of 
battle.* The convulsions of Africii, 
which had favoured his attack, opposed 
the firm establishment of his power ; 
and the various seditions of the Moora 
and Germans, the Bonatists and Catho- 
lics, continually disturbed, or threat- 
ened, the unsettled reign of the con- 
queror. As he advanced towards 
Carthage, ho was forced to withdraw' 
his troops from the Western provinces; 
the sea-coast was exposed to the naval 
enterprises of the Homans of Spain 
and Italy ; and in the heart of Kumidia, 
the strong inland city of Corta still 
persisted in obstinate independence.^ 
These difficulties w’ere gradually sub- 
dued by the spirit, the perseverance, 
and the cruelty of Genseric ; who 
alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his 


A new city had arisen from its ruin 
irithftetitfe^a^ony} 
and though Carthage 
might yimd to the rbvad "•* 
prerogatives of Constantinople, and per- 
haps to thi) trade of Alexandria, or the 
splendour of Antioch, she still main- 
tained the second rank in thh West ; as 
the Home (if w^e mav use the 'style of 
contemporaries) of the African wmld. 


contemporaries) of the African wmld. 
That wealthy and opulent metropous* 
displayed in a dependent condition, the 
image of a flourishing republic, (gr- 
illage contained the manufnetures, the 
arms, and the treasures of the six pro- 
vinces. A regular subordination of 
civil honours gradually ascended from 
thh procurators of the streets and 
quarters of the city, to the tribunal of 
tlie supreme magistrate, who, with the 
title of proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of > ancient Rome 
Schools and gymnania were instituted 
for the education of the African youth ; 
and the liberal arts and manners, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly taught in the Greek and Latin 
langmiges. The buildings of Carthage 
were uniform and magnificent : a shady 
grove was planted in the midst of the 
capital; the new port, a i^cu^e and 
capacious harbour, was supervient to 
the commercial industry or’eitizens and 
strangers ; and the splendid games of 
the circus and theatre were exhibited 


African kingdom. He subscribed a 
solemn treaty, with the hope of deriving 
some advantage from the term of its 
continuance, and the moment of its 
violation. The vigilance of his enemies 
was irelaxed by the protestations of 
fri^dship, which concealed his hostile 
approach ; and Carthage was at length 
surprised by the Vandals, five hundred 
and eighty-five fetoB after the destruc- 
tion of the city and republic by the 
younger Scipio.3 

1 Victor Vtteifsis, de Perseeut. Vandal. 1. ii. 
0 . 5. p. S& The craelties of Geniexlo towards 
his •nl4Mti,ara strongly ezpMised in Pmner's 
Chroaide. a.i>. 442. 

- PoBsiaiiis, In Vlt. Augustin, e. 28, apod 
Buinart, p. 428. 

‘See the Chronicles of Zdotius, IsldorB, 
Prosper, and MoxodlinUe. They mark the 
same year, bqt different daye, for % sorprisol 
9f ^ 


almost in the presence of the barbarians* 
The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, 
and the reproach of Punic faith still 
adhered to their subtle and faithless 
character.” The habits of trade and 
the abuse of luxury, had corrupted their 

r 

1 The idotnrt of Guthoge, oi it flonrished in 
the fourth and fifth oentmiei, is taken from 
the Ezpositio totiua Hundij. p. ITb 18, In the 
third volume of Hudson's Ifinor Geographers, 
f lom Auaonlus deCaar\nrbibui, p. 228, 229; 
end prindpoUy from Soivian, de Gnbemationa 
Bel, 1. vli. p. 8S7, 288. 1 am surprised that tht 
JfotUia Should udt place either a mint, or on 
arsenal, at Gsrthsge; but only a gyneconia, or 
female manuf oetutt. 

^ The ononymons author of the BzpodtUi 
toiius Mundi, oompare8,in hlsbotbaiouaXatin, 
the country and the inhatitonta ; and after 
stigmatieing their wont of faith, he coolly con- 
dudes, Bifilcileautem inter eos Invenitur bonua, 
Ift rowHis is^uc} honi wee pussupt. P, 
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madnera; but their impious contempt 
of monks, and the ^hameleas practical 
of unnatural lusts, |i.re the two abomina- 
tions which excit# the pious vehemence 
of Shlvian, the preacher of the age.* 
Tlio king of the Vandals sei^rely re- 
formed the wees of a voluptuous people ; 
and the, ancient, noble, ingenuous, 
froe^m of Carthage (those expressions 
of Wictor are not without energy), was 
reduced by Genseric into a state of 
ignominious servitude. After he had 
pcriTiitted liis licentious troops to satiate 
their rage and avarice, he instituted a 
more regular system of rapine and op- 
pression. An edict was promulf;ated, 
which enjoined all persons, without 
fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, 
silver, jewels, and valuable furniture or 
apparel, to the royal officers ; and the 
attempt to secrete any part of their 
patrimony, was inexorably punished 
v^ith dcatli and torture, as an act of 


of the East, were filled with a crowd of 
exiles, of fugitives, and of in^nuous 
captives, who solicited the public com- 
passion : and the benevolent epistles of 
Theodoret still^preserve the names and 
misfortunes of Caslestian and Maria.* 
The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- 
fortunes of Cficlestian, who, from the 
state of a noble and opulent senator of 
Carthage, was reduced, with his wife 
and family and servants, to beg his 
bread in a foreign countiy ; but he 
applauds the resignation of the Chris- 
tian exile, and the philosophic temper 
which, under the pressure of such 
calamities, could enjoy more real happi- 
ness than was the ordinary lot of wealth 
and prosperitv. The story of Maria, th« 
daughter of the magnificent Eudssmon, 
is singular and interesting. In the sack 
of Carthage, she was purchased from 
the Vandals by some merchants of Syria, 
who afterwanu sold her as a slave in 


treason against the state. The lands of 
the proconsular province, which formed 
the immediate district of Carthiige, 
were accurately measured, and divic&d 
among the barbarians; and the con- 
cmcror reserved, for his^culiar domain, 
the fertile territory ofByzacium, and 
the acHac^t parts of Kumidia and 
GetuUa.* b "" 

It was natural enough that Genseric 
AMeutxiiM should mite those whom 
aas caattT«i. he had injiired : the no- 
bility and senators of Carthage were 
exposed to bis jealousy and resentment ; 
and all those who refused the igno- 
minious terms which their honour and 
religion 'forbade them to accept, were 
compelled by the Arian tyrant to em- 
brace the condition of perpetual banish- 
ment. Home, Italy, and the provinces 
1 Ho deelaxoB, that the lAoulior vioos of each 
countxy were ooUectedtin the sink of Gartbase 
(1. vli. p, 257). In the Indolgenoe of vice, the 
Afficaas si^nded thetr manlr virtue. Hi 
illl Be magis ririllB foaUtudinls CBse crederent, 
qui maidine vlros foeminei usds probrositate 


and the character, of womra 254^ If a monk 
aiipeared in tlie city, the holy man was pur- 
BUM wlthimplouBeconi and ddicale ; detestan- 
tibuB rldentiun cacblnnis (p. 289). 

2 Ommn Procerus, de mU. VandaL 1. i. c. 
5, p. 180, 190 ; and Victor V|tens4i de Peneeut. 


their native country. A female atten- 
dant, transported in the same ship, and 
sold in the same family, still continued 
to respect a mistress whom fortune had 
reduced to the common level of servi- 
tude ; and the daughter of Eudasmon 
received from her grateful affection the 
domestic services which she had once 
required from her obedience. This 
remarkable behaviour divulged the real 
condition of Maria, who, in the absence 
of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed 
from slavery by the generosity of some 
soldiers of the garrison. The liberality 
of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance ; and shepassed ten months 
among the deaconesses of the church, 
till she was unexpectedly informed 
that her father, who had escaped from 
the ruin of Carthage, exercised an 
honourable office in oi^ of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was 
seconded by the pious bishop. Theo- 
doret» in a letter still extant, recom- 
mends Maria to the bfsliipp of .^gse, a 
maritime city of Cilicia, which was tee- 
quented, dun^the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West ; most earnestly re- 
questing that his colleague would use 

1 Httlnut (p. 444-467) has collected from 
Theodoret, sad other authom, the mlafortttuei*, 
ML sad mbtficui, of m iphfkbitauUi bf On* 
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the maiflen witli a tenderness suitable 
to her birth; tod that he would in- 
trust her to the care of such faithful 
merchants as would esteem it a suffi- 
cient gain if they restoi^d a daughter, 
lost beyond all human hope, to the arms 
of her Afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of eeclesi- 

Mtoofth* astical history, I am 
MTen sieeperi. tempted to distinguish 
the memorable fable of the Seven 
SLEEPEits,^ whose imaginary date cor- 
responds with the reign of the younger 
Theodosius, and the conquest of Afnca 
by the Vandals.” When the Emperor 
Decins persecuted the Christians, seven 
noble youths of Ephesus concealed 
themselves in a spacious cavern in the 
side of an adjacent mountain, where 
they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the en- 
trance should be dnhly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged without injur- 
ing the powers of life during a period of 
one hunted and eighty-seven years. 
At the end of that time, the slaves of 
Adolius, to whofn the inheritance of the 
mountain had descended, removed the 
stones, to supply materials for some 
rustic edifice: the light of the sun 
darted into the cavern, and the seven 
sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought, of a 
few hours, they were pressed by the 
calls of hunger; and resolved that 
tfarablichus, one of their number, should 

1 The choice of faholous eiroumitanoei is of 
•itisU importance : vet 1 have ponflned myself 
to the narrative which was translated from the 
Syriac hj the care of Gregory of Tours (de 
Gloria UartyrAm, 1. i. c. 95, m Max. Bibliothecft 
Patrum, tom. xl, p. 856), to the Greek acts of 
their martyrdom (aped Photium, p. 1400, 1401), 
and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutychius 
(tom. i. p. 881, S81, 682, 685. Vera. Pooock^ 

^ Two &ndac writers, os they ore quoted h? 
Assemsnnl (Bihliot. > Oriental, tom. i. p. 886* 
888). place the ratiirrectlon of the Seven Sleepen 
in the year 786 (A.n. m), or 748 (▲.!>. wfTii 
Che era of the MenddeS: Their Greek acts, 
which Photiqi hod read, assign the date of the 
thirty-eighth year of the rel^ of Theodosius, 
whl(m may coincide cither with A.n. 489,' or 446. 
The period which hod elapsed since the persecu- 
tion of Decius is easily ascertained : and no- 
thing less than the ignorance of MahmneL or 
the legendsries, could suppoCe an interval of 
three or four hundred yesra. 


secretly return to the dty to pnrcliase 
#)read for the use of his companions. 
The youth (if we may still employ that 
appellation) could noslonger recognise 
the once familiait aspect of his native 
country ;'‘and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a « large cross 
triumphantly erected over the princi- 
pal gate of Ephesus. His singular Cj’ess 
and obsolete language coufouuded^be 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient 
medal of Decius as the current com of 
the empire ; and Jamblichus, on the sns- 
picion of a secret treasure, was dragged 
before the judge. Their mutual in- 
quiries produced the amazing discovery 
that two centuries were almost elapsed 
since Jamblichus and his friends had 
escaped from the rage of a Pagan tyrant. 
The Dishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
magistrates, the people, and, as it is 
said, the Emperor Theodosius himself, 
hastened to visit the cavern of the 
Seven Sleepers; who bestowed their 
benediction, related their story, and at 
the same instant peaceably expired. 
The origin of this marvellous fable can- 
not he ascribed to the pious fraud and 
credulity of the modern Greeks, since 
the authentic tradition may be traced 
within half a century of tjfe supposed 
miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian 
bishop, who was bom only two years 
after the death of the younger Theo- 
dosius, has devoted one of his two 
hundred and thirty homilies to the 
praise of the young men of Ephesus.* 
Their legend, before the end of the sixth 
century, was translated from the Syrian 
into the Latin language, by the care of 
Gregory of Tours, llie hostile com- 
munions, of the East preserve their 
memory with equal reverence; and 
their names arff nonourably inscribed 
in the Boinan, the Habyssinian, and the 
BusMiua calendars.* Kor has their repu- 
• 

I JosiMf one of the orthodox fathers of the 
Brrion cbnrdh, was bom a.i>. 462 ; he began td 
oonepoes his aemtoni a.x>. 474 ; he woe mads 
biihop of Bstan, in the dktriet of Sarag, and 
province of Mesopotamia, a.d. 818, and died 
A.]>. 821, (Ajeemiinnl, tom. I. p. 288, 289). For 
the homllj de Puerf# Ephuiniet see p. 885-888: 
tbongh I oonld wish that Awemanhi had trans- 
lated the text of Jomee of Sarag, initeod of 
answering the objections of Baronlus. 

9 See the 4cUt oi the EoHanOtoUk 
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tatidn been confined to the Christian 
world. This popular tale, which Ma-tj 
hornet might lean^ when he drove his 
camels to the fairs of Syria, is intro- 
duced as a divine rerelation into the 
Koran. * The story of the Se vexfSleopers 
lias been isidtpted and adorned by the 
nations, from Bengal to Africa, w*ho pro- 
fess the Mahometan religion and some 
vestKes of a similar tramtionhave been 
discovered in the remote extremities of 
Scandinavia.3 This easy and nniversal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of man- 
kind, may oe ascribed to the genuine 
merit of the fable itself. We impor- 

(Mensis Julli, tom. vl. p. 875-397). This lixv 
mense calendar of Satnis, in one hundred and 
twenty-six years (1644-1770), and in fifty volumes 
in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7ih 
clay of Uctober. The suppression of the Jesuits 
has most probably checked an undertaking 
which, through the medium of fable and super- 
stition, oommunicstes much historical and 
philosophical instruction. 

i See Maracci Alcoran. Sura zvill. tom. il. p. 
420-4‘.t7, and tom. 1. part iv. p. 103. With such 
an ample privilege, Mahomet has not shown 
much taste or ingenuity, lie has Invented the 
dog (A1 liakim) of the Seven Sleepers ; the re- 
spect of the sun, who altered his course twice a 
day, thnt he might not slilne Into the cavern ; 
and the care or God himself, who preserved 
their bodies from putrefaction bjr turning them 
to the riglft axAleft. 

- See D’HerlMot, Biblothdque Orlentale, p. 
180 ; and Kenandot, Hist. Patriarch, Alexandria, 
p. 89, 40. 

V Paul, the deacon of Aigulleia (de GeiUs 
Langobardorum, 1. i. c. 4, p. 746, 740, edit. Grot), 
who lived towards the eoa of eighth century, 
has placed in a oavem, under a rock, on the 
shore of the ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the 
North, whose long repose was respected by the 
barbarians. Thoir dress declared, them to be 
Romans ; and the deacon conjectutos. that they 
were reserved by Providence as the future 
apostles of those unbelieving oountiies. 


ceptibly advance from youth to age, 
without observing the gradual but in- 
cessant change of human affairs; and 
even in our larger experience of history, 
the ixnaginati& is accustomed, by a 
perpetum series of causes and effects, 
to unite the most distant revolutions. 
But if the interval between two memor-> 
able eras could bo instantly annihilated — 
if it were possible, after a momentary 
slumber of two hundred years, to dis- 
play the new world to the eyes of a 
spectator who still retained a lively and 
recent impression of the old, his sur- 
prise and tiia reflections wonld furnish 
the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more 
advantageously placed, than in the two 
centuries which elapsed between the 
reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the 
Younger. During this period the seat 
of government had been transported 
from Rome to a new city on the banks 
of the Thracian Bosphorus; and the 
abuse of military spirit had been sup- 
pressed by au artificial system of tame 
an,d ceremonious servitude. The throne 
of the persecuting Decius was filled by 
a succession of Cnristian and orthodox 
princes, who had extirpatecl the fabulous 
gods of antiquity : ana the public devo- 
tion of the age was impatient to exalt 
the saints and martyrs of the Gatbedio 
church on the altars of Diana >imd 
Hercules. The union of the Roman 
Empire was dissolved ; its genius was 
humbled in the dust; and armies of 
unknown barbarians tsstting from the 
frozen regions of the North, had estab- 
lished their viotoriouB reign over the 
fairest provinces of Buropo and Africa 
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CHAPTER XXXiy. 


THB CHABACTEB, CONQCESTg, AND COURT OF ATVILA, KING OF inX BUNB— 
DEATH OF THK01IUSIU8 THE YOUNOER-^ELEVATION OF HARCIAN TO THE 
EXIFIBE OF THE EAST. 


The Western world was oraressed by 
ThtHinii. the Gothi and VandalB, 

A.D. STCAS8. fled before the Huns ; 
but the aohievemente of^4|he Huns 
themselves were not ad^uate to their 
power and prosperity. iBeiT victorious 
hordes had spread from the Volga to 
the Danube ; rat the pubHo force was 
exhausted by the discord of indeprad* 
ent chieftams; their valour was idly 
consumed in obscure and predatory ex- 
cursions ; lyid they often degraded their 
national dignity by condescending, for 
the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the 
banners of their fugitive enemies. In 
the reipt oi Attila,* the Huns again 
became^ the terror of the world ; and I 
shall now describe the character and 
actions of that formidable barbarian, 
who alternately insulted and invaded 
the East and the West, and urged the 
rapid downfall of the Roman Empire. 

Ill the tide of emigration, whira im- 
i rtiwiiii putuonsiyjpUed from the 
JBinmoim confines dnShina to those 
®**‘*^* of Germa^ the most 
powerful sM populous tnhjpi may com- 
monly be fGiuia on the vihTjge of the 
Roman provinces. The accumulated 
weight was sustained for a while by 
artificial barriers ; and the easy con- 

^ The sutbentic mstetials for the hletorr of 
AttiU max he fottud Ip Jemsndef (de Rebus 
Geticti, 0 . 84-6C, 'IMMsb. edit. Grot.) sad 
Prieeus (Exoeipts de LeCstlCiiibuB, p. 88-76, 
Z^sris, 1648). luve not seen the Lives of At* 
tfla, composed by JuveueuB OiSlitts OPIsnus 
DalmstlBue. In me twelfth oeatuty, or tar 
Kiofaolss OMhui, andtUshop of Oimo, in the 
•Ixteeuth. See jCsscou’s Histoiy of the 
Oermsas, lx. 2$, and Msflfei Onewsslotii tit- 
terarie, tom. 1. p. 88. 88. Whatever the modem 
Hungarians have added must be fabulous ; and 
tbw do not seem to have ene^id hi the art of 
EcUon, They suppoee t|mt^ip|Ba AilMta in- 
vaded Oanl and Italy, okanM Inniunerable 
wives, &e.. he was one hundred and twenty 
years of age. Thwzoes CSnon. p. i f, 88, in 
isript. Hungsr. tom. l p. 76f 




descension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent denvtnds 
of the barbarians, who had acquired an 
eager appetite for the luxuries of civi- 
lised life. The Hungarians, who am- 
bitiously insert the name of Attiia 
a&iong their native kings, may affirm 
with trnth that the hordes whioh were 
subject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, 
had formed their encampments within 
the limits of modem Mungary,* in a 
fertile country, which liberally supplied 
the wants of a nation of hunters and 
lihepberds. In this advantageous situa- 
tion, Rugilas and his valiant brothers, 
who continually added to their power 
and reputatioo, commanded the alter- 
native of neace or war with the two 
empires. Hig allianoe with the Romans 
of the West was cemente<^. 1^ his 
personal friendship for thereat .dStius, 
who was always seenre otSSxiSmg ia the 
barbarian camp a hospitable repeprion 
and a jpower^ support. Ai^hla soli- 

1 Hongsiy hsi ))eeB niceesslvely dipupisd by 
three Bcadbisn pi^onies. 1. The BSrta At* 
tils; sTilia Abflisahi the sixth oeiMF ; ind, 
8. l%e Turks ogVmsgisis, a.d. Wt'tM Im^ 
mediate and gebplns ifwoestoxs of modem 
Hungarians, whose connection wtm me tw6 
former Is extremely faint and tkn 

Prodromm acdi^ctitia of Hatthe^iHiwCb ai^ 
pear to opatiln a xicb fund of infonCstimi Con- 
oemlng ancient and modem HungaiF. > I have 
seen the esfMti An Bibllotiidque Aaetavne et 
Uodeme, tsip ssH, p. 1-81, and BIlQlblli^ue 
ltoiBimiUe,,li|C^^ p. m-176.* < j ^ 

* Hsl 
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citation, and in tii« name of John ilm 
usurper, sixty thousand Huns advmioeS 
to the confines Italy ; their march 
au(Ltheir retreaf were alike expensive 
to tnc state ; and thS grateful policy of 
i£tiu8 abandoned the possession of 
Pannonia 1% his faithful confederates. 
The Romans of tlie East were not less 
apjjFehensi re of the arms of Bugilas, 
wmch threatened the provincei^ or even 
the capital. Some ecclesiastical his- 
torhtns have destroyed the barbarians 
with lightning and pestilence;* but 

E heodosius was reduce to the more 
umble expedient of stipulating an 
annual payment of three hundred and 
fifty pounds of gold, and of disguisihg 
this dishonourable tribute by the title 
of general, which the king of the Huns 
condescended to accept. The public 
tranquillity was frequently interrupted 
by the fierce impatience of the oar- 
bariana, and the perfidious intrigues of 
the Byzantine court. Four dependent 
nations, among whom Wv may dis- 
tinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Huns; and their 
revolt was encouraged and protected by 
a Roman alliance, till the just claims, 
and foigni^ble power of EugUas, were 
effectumly Yged by the voice of Eslaw 
his ambaftsalor. Peace was the unanim- 
ous wish of the senate; their decree 
was ratifi,ed by the emperor ; and two 
ambassadors were named, Plinthas, a 
general of S^vthian extraction, but of 
consular raua, the quaestor Epi- 
ge^es, a wise auu wX^terienced states- 
man, who was recommended to that 
Office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilos suspended the 
BteofAtfeUa. progress of the treaty. 
^'5. 488<4sa His two nephews, Attila 
and Bleda, who succeeded to the throne 
of tlieijr uncle, consented to a personal 
interview witii the ambassadors of Con- 
stnnttnqple ; but Is they proudly re- 
fused to dismount, the business was 
tronsaoted bn horseback^ in a spacious 
plain near the city of Margus, in the 

1 Sooiatat, L vli. e. 48. Tbeodont, 1. v. c. 
86. Tillemost, who alursys depends on the 
fetth of Ids eodeslutlosl sathore, etrenuouiay 
eentends (Hist des Stnpt tom. vi. p. 186, 607), 
that tbs Wats and penonofM wet^ not the 


Upper Mmsia. The kinsB of the Huns 
assumed the solid benefits, as well as 
the vain honours of the negotiation. 
They dictated«the conditions of peace, 
and each condition was an insult on the 
majesty of the empire. Besides the 
freedom of a safe and plentiful market 
on the banks of the Danube, they re- 
quired that the annual obutribution 
should be alimented from throe 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
pounds of gold ; that a fine, or ransom, 
of eight pieces of gold, should be paid 
for every Roman captive who had es- 
caped from his barbarian master ; that 
the emperor should renounce all treaties 
and engagements with the enemies of 
the Huns ; and that all the fugitives, 
who had taken refuge in the court or 
provinces' of TheoimsiuB, should be 
Slivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereim. This justice was rigorously 
inflicted on some unfortunate youths of 
a royal race. They were crucified on 
the territories of the empire, by the 
command of Attila ; and os soon as the 
king of the Huns had imjireBaed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he 
indulged them in^fhovt and arbitrary 
respite, whilst hnfliidiMd the rebellious 
or independent naHima ef Scythia and 
Germany.* 

Attila, the son of Hundzuk, deduced 
his noble, perhaps his BiiitnrfMd 
regal descent” from the 
ancient Huns, who had formerly con- 
tended with the monarchs of China. 
His features, according to the observa- 
tion of a Gothic historian, bore the 
stamp of hts national origin ; and the 
portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine 
deformity of a modern Calmuck a 
large head, a swarthy complexion, small 
deep seated eyes, a fiat nose, a few 

1 See Priseui, p. 47, 48, aiu| dee Peuplei 
de rSurope, tom. vtt. c. zii. tm, xlv. xv. 

i Prisons, p. 88. The Buitgeriftnf t 

have dedttoed hie genealogy, which asoende, in 
the thirty-ftith degree, to Ham the sou o( 
Hoab ; yet they an ijenorant ot ^ father’s 
real name. (Be Gnignee, Hist, des Bias, torn. 
iL p. 287.) 

> Compare Jomandes (e. 85, p. 661) with 
Buiron,Blst. NatnieUe, tom. iU. p. 880. The 
former had a right to ohserve, origiiiU snss 
■igaa restltuens. The character and portnlt 
of AtUlaar«|»ol4hi|ttsiM0rib8dh^ 
dafiusi ' I 
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iuur« in the pko6 of a beard, broad 
ahouldere, and a short square body, of 
nervous strength, though of a dispro- 
portioned form. The • haughty step 
and demeanour of the king of the Huns 
expressed the consciousness of his supe- 
riority above the rest of mankind ; and 
ho had a custom of fiercely rolling his 
eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the ten’or 
which he inspired. Yet this savage 
hero was not inaccessible to pity ; his 
suppliant enemies might confide in tlte 
assurance of peace or pardon ; and 
Attila was considered by his subjects as 
a just and indulgent master. He de- 
lighted in war) but after he had as- 
cended the throne in a mature age, his 
head, rather than his hand, achieved 
the conquest of the North ; and the 
fame of an adventurous soldier was nse- 
fuUy exchanged for that of a prudent 
and successful general. The effects of 
personal valour are so tnoonsiderable, 
except in poetry or romance, that 
victory, even among barbarians, must 
depend on the degree of skill with 
which the passions of the multitude are 
combined and gnided for the service of 
a single man. The Scythian conquerors, 
Attim and Zingis, surpassed their rude 
countrymen in art rather than in 
courage ; and it may be observed that 
tlie monarchies, both of the Huns and 
of the Moguls, were erected by their 
founders on the basis of popular super- 
stition. The miraculous oonception, 
which fraud and credulity ascribed to 
the virgin-mother of Zingis, raised him 
above the level of human nature ; and 
the naked prophet, who in the name of 
the Deity invested him with the em- 
pire of tlie earth, pointed the valour of 
the Mo^ls with irresistible enthusiasm. ^ 
The reugious arts of Attila were not less 
skilfully adapted to the character of his 
ago and country. Xt was natural 
enough that t]|je Scythians should adere, 

i Abulpharsf. Bjnast. vsn. Pocoidc, p. 281. 
Oenealogiosl History of the Tartan, by Abnl* 
gbui Bahader Khan, part ill. c. 15, pan Iv. e, 
8. Vie de Oengiscaa, part Petit de la Croix, 1. 
U c. 1, 6. The relatbaa of the nlSaaionarlea, 
who visited Tartary le the thtrteenth century 
Cne the seventh volume of the Hlstoire des 
Voyaies), expiess the popular languaie aad 
Opkdons; is styiK^sc^ Ood, Ao. 
•a 


with peculiar devotion, the god of waf j 
out as they were incapable of forming 
cither an abstract idqa or a corporciu 
representation, tl\ey worshipped their 
tutelar deity under the syrnDol of on 
iron cimeter.* One of tlip shepherds 
of the Huns perceived that H«/iiicoviirf 
“ 'teifer, who was grazing, tiw wrwd of 
d wounded herself in 
the^ foot, and curiously followed xhe 
track of the blood till he discovered! 
among the long grass, the point of an 
ancient sword, which he dug out of the 
ground and presented to Attila. That 
magnanimous, or rather that artful, 
pnnee accepted, with pious gratitude, 
tills celestial favour ; and, as the right- 
ful possessor of the sword of Mars, as- 
serted his divine and indefeasible claim 
to the dominion of the earth." If the 
rites of Scythia were practised on this 
solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather 

I dle of faggots, three hundred yards in 
ength and in breadth, was raised in a 
spacious plain ; and, the sword of Mars 
was placed erect on the i^immit of this 
rnstie altar, which was annually conse- 
crated by the blood of slieep, horses, 
and of the h undredth captive. ^ Whetjier 
human sacrifices formed anwpantof the 
worship of Attila, or whe^or^he pvo- 
pitiated the god of war ndth the victim.*! 
which he continually offered in the field 
of battle, the favourite of Mars soon 
acquired a sacred character, which 
rexidexed his conquests more easy and 
more permanent*'; and the bar^rian 


A Neo templum spud eos visitar, aut de- 
lubrum, he tugiirlum quidem cnlmo tectum, 
cerni usquam potest ; sea ptfulius tniTbarlco rit4 
humi flgitur nudus, enmque ut Martem regi- 
onum quaa circumcircant pnesuJem verecun* 
dloa colunt Ammiau. Mareellln. xxxl. 2, and 
the learned Notes df Idndenbxogius and Val- 
esiUB. 

Prtsens relates this remarkable stoiy, both 
in hii own test (p. 66) and in the quotation 
made by JomandesCc. 15, p. 662),^ Se might 
have explained the tradition, or fable, wnicht 
ohathoterlsed this famous swem, and the name, 
ae well as attxibutee, of tiie ^^tiiten deity,, 
whom, he has tmnslatad into the Mare of the- 
Greeks and 

s Uerodot. 1. iv. a 62. Vox the take oft 
economy, 1 have calculated by the emallest: 
stadium, in the human ssoriilcei, they cut off: 
the shoulder and aha of the victim, which, 
ther threw up into the air, and drew omens and# 
pre i M ea from the tthhnwdf thtdr fallinv 
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ttHtfcGB confessed, in the language of Franks; and one of his lieutciiants 
devotion or flattery, that they could noW chastised, and almost exterminated, the 
presume to gaze, ur#th a steady eye, on Burgundians of the Rhine. He sub- 
UiQ divine majesty of the king of the j dued the islands of the ocean, the king- 
Hun^* His brother Bieda, who reigned j dome of Scandinavia, encomnassed and 
over a consideralle part of the nation, i divided by the waters of the Baltic ; 


was compelled to resign his sceptre and 1 and the Huns might derive a tribute of 
his life, yet even this cruel act was | furs from that northern region, which 
ittributed to a supernatural impulse ; ' has been protected from all other 
andfthe vigour with which Attila ' conquerors by the severity of the 
wielded the sword of Mars, convinced climate, and the courage of tlie natives, 
the world that it had been reserved Towards the Hast, it is diflicult to cir- 


idooo for his invincible arm.^ But the cumscribe the dominion of Attila over 
extent of his empire affords the only re- the Scythian deserts, yet we may be 
tnaining evidence of the number and im* assured that he reigned on the banks of 
portauce of his victories ; and the Soy- the Volga; that the king of the Huns was 
thian monarch, however ignorant of the dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a 
value of science and philosophy, might, magician;' that he insulted and vmi- 
perhaps, lament that his illiterate sub- qnished the khan of the fOTJiiidable 
jects were destitute of theartwhicli could Cktougen ; and that he sent ambassadors 
perpetuate the memory of his exploits, to negotiate an equal alliance with the 
If a lino of separation were drawn Hmpire of China. In the proud review 
And t tii« between the civilised and of the nations who acknowledged the 
the savage climates of the sovereignty of Attila, and who never 
udCkmMiy. between the in- entertained, during his life-time, the 

habitants of cities, who cultivated the thought of a revolt, the Gepidoe and 
hunters and shepherds, the Ostrogoths were distinguished by 

ints, Attila might aspire their numbers, their bravery, and the 

to the title of supreme and sole monarch personal merit of tlieir cliiefs. The re- 
ef the lmrbarjans.3 He alone, among nowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidse, 
the conqherdte of ancient and modern was the faithful and sagacious couii- 
times, uniterthe two mighty kingdoms sellor of the monarch, who esteemed 
of Germany and Scythia; and tliose his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the 
vague appellations, when they are ap- mild and discreet virtues, of the nowo 
plied to his reign, may be understood Walainir, king of tlie Ostrogoths. The 
with an ample latitude.’ Thuringia, crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so 
which sftretched beyond its actual many martial tribes, who served under 
liniits as far as the Danube, was in the the standard of Attila, were nuigcd 
number of hfft provinces; he interposed, in the submissive order of guards and* 
with the weight of a powerful neigh- domestics round the person of their 
hour, in the" domestic affairs of the master. They watched his nod; they 

trembled at his frown ; and at the first 
I Prl»ctt», p. 5^. A signal of his will, they executed, with- 

Jt murmur or his stem uu.l 

•upp^tfaeirdiviiie lustre. Sueton. in August, absolute commallds. In tune or pe^e, 
c. 7». ^ , J the dependent princes, with their 

AttUa mnn theinmdsr of hw brother ; and te camp in regular succession ; but when 


mony of Jornandcs, and the contemporary 
Ohronioifis. 

s Fortlssimarum gentium donilnus, 4 ul in- 
auditA ante se potentlA, solus Seythica et Oe^ 
maafea regna posiedit. Jomandes, e. 49, P. 
684. Psiscos, p. 64. 66. M. deGuignee, t^ldi 
knowledge of fee Chinese, has muiwdjtom. 
a p. 295* 9(U) SB adequBtem ^ 


1 See Hlst.des Huni|tontap. m The 
Geougen believed that the Huns could excite, 
at ideasure, storms M vrtod wd rain. TWa 
phenomenon m produced by the «tone Gji; 
to wlmiettiiglfl power the loa(^ wm- 

ascribed by the Mahomctan^Teitw of the. 
fouTtoenth eentuiy.. O^eddin Ah 
Hist* de Tittwr Bee tom. i. p. 82, 82. 
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was abk io bdag into the field an army 
of five, or, according to another ac- 
count, of seven hundred thousand bar- 
barians.' 

The ambassadors of %he Huns might 
19m fimiB Invade awaken the attention of 
Fenia. Thcodosius, by reminding 

A.D.4S0-M0. 

neighbours both in Europe and Asia ; 
since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and reached, with the other, as 
fai’ as the Tanais. In the reign of his 
father Arcadius, a band of adventurous 
Huns had ravaged the provinces of the 
East ; from whence they brought away 
rich spoils and innumerable captives.^ 
They advanced, hy a secret path, along 
the shores of the Uaspian sea ; traversed 
the snowy mountains of Armenia ; 
passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Halys ; recruited their weary 
cavalry with the generous breed of 
Cappadocian horses ; occupied the hilly 
country of Cilicia, and disturbed the 
festal songs and dances of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their 
approach ; and the monks and pilgrims 
of the Holy Land prepared to escape 
their fury by a speedy embarkation. 
The memory of this invasion was still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. 
The subjects of Attila might execute, 
with superior forces, the design which 

1 Jornsndeii, c. S5, p. 60i, c. 37, p. 067. See 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 
129, 138. Coraeille has represented the pride 
of Attila to his subject kings ; and his tragedy 
opens with these two ridiculous lines. 

Us ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qu'on 
leur die 

Qu’Us se font trop attendre, et qu* Attila 
s'ennuie. 

Ihe two kings of the Oepldn and the Ostro- 

f [Oths are profound politicians and sentimental 
overs ; and the whole piece exhibits the de- 
fects, without thc^geuiuB, of tlie poet, 
s per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque a! ros, inopiiib tramite ducti 
Invadnnt Orientis opes : jam pascua fumant 
Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Argsras 

OQUOTUIVs 

Jam rubet utus Halys, nec se defendit iniquo 
Monte Oiiix; Syriis tractus vastantur amasni; 
Aseuetumque choris, et InU plebe canorum, 
Proterit Imbellem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

Ciaudin, in Bufln. 1. ii. 28-35. 
See, likewise, in Eutrop. 1. i. 248-251, and the 
■trong description of Jeromb^ho wrote from 
his feelings, tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. p. 200, 
ad Ocean. Philoitorgliii (1. U. C. 8) mentions 
^lis irruption. 


these adventurers had sb boldly at- 
tempted ; and it Ifoon became the sub- 
ject of anxious con^cture, whether the 
tempest would fall or. the dominions of 
Rome, or of Pereia. Some of thcf'grcat 
vassals bf the king of the Huns, who 
wore themselves in the rank of povi’erful 
princes, liad been sent to ..ratify an 
aLlianco and society of arms wi^ tlio 
emperor, or rather with the gencr 1, of 
the West. They related, during theii 
residence at Rome, the circumstances 
of an expedition, which they had latel} 
made into the Blast. After passing a 
desert and a morass, supposed by the 
Romans to be the lake Moeotis, tiiey 
penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days’ 
march, on the confines of Media ; where 
they advanced as far as the unknown 
cities of Basic and Cursic.* They en- 
countered the Persian army in, the 
plains of Media, and the air, according 
to their own expression, was darkened 
by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns 
were obliged to retire before the num- 
bers of the enemy. Their laborious re- 
treat was effected by a different road ; 
they lost the greatest part of their 
booty ; and at length returned to the 
royal camp, with some ^oWlodge of 
the country, and an impswient desire of 
revenge. In the free conversation of 
the Lnperial ambassadors, who dis- 
cussed, at the court of Attila, the char- 
acter and dekigus of their formidable 
enemy, the ministers of Constantinople 
expressed their hope that his strength 
might be diverted and employed in a 
long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The 
more ragacious Italians admonished 
their Eastern brethem of the foll;y aud 
danger of sucliPa hope ; and convinced 
them that the Modes and Persians were 
incapable of resisting the arms of the 
Huns; and that the easy and iinj^rtant 
acquisition would exalt the pride, as 
well as power, of the conqueror, lu- 

* Gibbon bai made a curious mistake ; Basic 
aqd Cursic were the names of the commanders 
of the Huns. Xla^ikn\v4i*m 11 U riiv 
r$9 ri hmwlx * Avipus 

BariXs/ws xeti 

Priscus. edit. Bosa, p. 290.— ])iL 
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stead of content^ himself with a mo- 
derate contribotion and a military title^ 
which eqnallec^nim only to the generals 
ofsTheodositts, Attj^la would proceed to 
impose a disgracmul and • mtolerable 
yoke on ^e necks of the prostrate and 
captive ^mons, who would then be 
encompassed, on all sides, by the empire 
Q#tho Hans.‘ 

* While the powers of Europe and Asia 
They attack tht were solicitous to avert 
*^dla5^* the impending danger, 
Europe ai fitf aa the alliance of Attila main- 
Coaitaatmopic. Vandals in the 

possession of Africa. An enterprise had 
been concerted between the courts of 
Ravenna and Constantinople, for^the 
recovery of that valuable province ; and 
the ports of Sicily were already filled 
with the military and naval forces of 
Theodosius. Rut the subtle Genseric, 
who spread his negotiations round the 
world, prevented their designs by excit- 
ing the king of the Huns to invade the 
EMtern empire ; and a trifling incident 
soon became the motive, or pretence, of 
a destructive war.^ Under the faith of 
the treaty of Margus, a free market was 
held on the Northern side of the Danube, 
whichk WM protected by a Roman for- 
tress 6unu|ped Constantia. A troop of 
i>arbarians violatea the commercial se- 
curity ; killed, or dispersed, the unsus- 
pecting traders; and levelled the for- 
tress with the ground. The Huns justi- 
fied this outrage as an act of reprisal ; 
alleged that the bishop of Margus had 
entered their territories, to discover and 
ateal a secret treasure of their kings ; 
and sternly demanded the guilty pre- 
late, the socrilemous spoil, and the fugi- 
tive subjects, who had escaped from the 
justice of Attila. The reftisal of the 
1 See the inlgioal oonvenatioii in FiImiu, p. 
64, 65. 

^ Priscas, p. 3.S. His history contained a 
coptoue and elegant oMMxmnt ef the war (Eva- 
gnus, 1. i. c. 17); but the oxtT icts which relate 
to the embassfes are the onlr parts that have 
reached onr times. The oripnal work was 
.accessible, however, to the writers, from whom 
we borrow OUT imperfect knowledge, Jornandes, 

M anes, Count Harcellinus, Frosper-Tyro, 
author of the Alexandrian, or Faschal, 
Chronicle. M. de Buat (Hist des l*euples de 
rKurope, tom. vii. e. xv.) has examined the 
cause, the dreumetanoes, and the duration of 
this war ; and will not allow It to extend beyond 
the year four hundred and forty-four 


Byzantine court was the signal of war | 
and the Msesians at first applauded the 

g merous firmness of their sovereimi. 

ut they wevo soon intimidated by tne 
destruction of Vimtniacum and the ad- 
jacent towns ; and the people was per- 
suaded to adopt the convenient maxim, 
that a private citizen, however innocent 
or respectable, may be jnstly sacrificed 
to the safety of his country. The bishop 
of Margus, who did not possess the 
spirit of a mai-tyr, resolved to prevent 
the designs which he suspected. He 
boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, his 
pardon and reward ; posted a numerous 
detachment of Imrbarians in silent am- 
bush on the banks of the Danube ; and 
at the appointed hour opened, with his 
own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. Tills advantage, which b^ 
obtained by treacliery, served as a pre- 
lude to more honoiirablo and decisive 
victories. The i..yrian frontier was 
covered by a line of castles and for- 
tresses; and though the greatest part 
of them consisted only of a single tower 
with a small garrison, they were com- 
monly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, 
the inroads of an enemy, who was igno- 
rant of the art and impatient of the 
delay of a regular siege. But these 
slight obstacles were instantly swept 
away by the inundation of the Huns.* 
They destroyed, with fire and sword, 
the populous cities of Sirmium and 
Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marciana- 
polu, of Naissus and Sardica; where 
every circumstance, in the discipline of 
the p^ple, and the construction of the 
buildings, had been gradually adapted 
to the solo purpose of defence. The 
whole breadth of Europe, as it extendi 
above five hundred miles from the 
Euxiiio to the Hadriatio, was at once 
invaded, and occupied, and desolated, 
by the myriads of barbarians whom 
Attila led into the fiela. The public 
danger and distress could not, however, 
provoke Theodosius to interrupt his 

1 Frocoptuf, ds EdlOeiia, 1. It. o. 5. Tfaeia 
forfcreMet were afterwards restored, etmifth- 
eited, and enlarged by the Emperor Juetlnm : 
but they were eoon destroyed by the Abeiec, 
who succeeded to the power and poeeesslons d 
the lluuu. 

3 M 
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amusements and devotion, or to appear ' 
ill person at the head of the K^man 
legions. But the troops, \vhich had 
tieeu sent against Gcusericv were hastily 
recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons on 
the side of Persia were exhausted ; and 
a military force was collected in Europe, 
formidable by their arms and numbeie, 
if the generals had understood the 
science ^ command, and their soldiers 
the duty of obedience. The armies of 
the Eastern empire were vanquished in 
three successive engagements ; and the 
progress of Attila may be traced by the 
tields of battle. The two former on the 
banks of the Utus, and under the walls 
of Marcianapolis, wore fought in the 
extensive plains between the Danube 
and Mount Hasmus. As the Romans 
were pressed by a victorious enemy, 
they gradually, and unskilfully, retired 
towards the Ghetsonesus of Thrace; 
and that narrow peninsula, the last ex> 
tremity of the land, was marked by 
their third and irreparable defeat. By 
the destruction of this army, Attila ac- 
quired the indisputable possessioh of 
the field. From too Hellespont to Ther- 
mopylae, and the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople, he ravaged without resistance, 
and without mercy, the provinces of 
Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and 
Hadrianoplc might, perhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns ; but the 
words, the most expressive of total ex- 
tirpation and erasure, are applied to 
the calamities which they inflicted on 
seventy cities of the Eastern empire.' 
Theodosius, his courts and the unwar- 
iike people, were protected by the walls 
of Constantinople ; but those walls had 
been shaken by a recent earthquake, 
and the fall of fifty-eight towers had 
opened a large anfi tremendous breach. 
The damage indeed was speedily re- 
aired ; but this accidentwas aggravated 
y a superstitious fear, that Heaven 
itself had delivered the Imperial city 
to the shepherds of Sqythia, who were 
strangers to the laws, the language, 
and the religion of the Romans.^ 
i Septuaginta civitates (says Piosper-Tyro) 
dopredatione vaataiie. The huiguage of Count 
Marcellinua is still more fordbie. Teue totam 
Kuropain, Invasia etdsUgm civitatibus atque 
oasteliis. emra^iU 

^ Tillcmont (Jlist. des Bmpereurs, tp^i. yf. 


^n all their invasiqns of the civilised 
empires of the South, the hm geytiilaa er 
Scythian shepherds Mvo T«rt«wats. 
been uniformly actuateVl by a savage 
and destructive spirit. The laws of war 
that restrain the exercise of national 
rapine and murder, are foun&d on two 
principles of substantial interest: the 
knowledge of the permanent benePts 
which may be obtained by a moderate i^e 
of conquest ; and a just apprehension, 
lest the desolation which wc inflict on the 
enemy’s country may be retaliated on 
our own. But those considerations of 
hope and fear are almost unknown in 
the pastoral state of nations. The Huns 
of ’Attila may, without injustice, be 
compared to the Moguls and Tartars, 
before their primitive manners were 
changed by religion and luxury ; and 
the evidence of Oriental history may 
reflect some light on the short and im- 
perfect annals of Rome. After the 
Moguls had subdued the northern pro- 
vinces of China, it was seriously pro- 
posed, not in the hour of victory and 
passion, but in cabn deliberate council, 
to exterminate all the inhabitants of 
that populous country, that the vacant 
land might be converted to toe ]^ture 
of cattle. The firmness o|w Chinese 
mandarin,' who insinuated aome prior 
cipics of rational , policy into tho mind 
of Ziugis, diverted him from the execu- 
tion of this horrid design. But in the 
cities of Asia which yielded to the 
Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights 
of war was exercised with a regular lorm 
of discipline, which may, with equal 

p. 106, 107) has paid great attentioii to this 
memorable earthquake, which was felt aa far 
from Constapthiople aa Antioch and Alexandria, 
and is celebrated by all tho ecclebiastical writers. 
In the hands of a popular preacher, an earth- 
quake is an engine of admirable i^oct 

^ He represented to tlie ein])eror of the 
Moguls, tnat the four provinces (Petcheli, 
Chantong, Cliansi, and lo^aotong) which be al- 
ready possessed, might annually produce, under 
a mild administration, 600,000 ounces of silver, 
400,000 measuses of rice, and 800,000 pieces of 
Bilk. Ciaubil, Hist, de la Dynastic des Mougous, 
p. 58, 50. Yedutebousay (such was the name of 
the mandolin) was a wise and virtuous minister, 
who saved his country, and civilised the con- 
querors,* 

* Compare the life of thia remarkable man, 
translated from the Chinese by M. Abel llemn- 
sat, Kouveaux Melapges Asiatlques, t. U. p. €4« 
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reuon, though not irith^ual authority, 
be imputed to the victorious Huna 
The inhabitants, ^ho had submitted to 
thejf discretion, Vere ordered to evacu- 
ate their bouses, ahd to assemble in 
some plain adjacent to the city, where 
a division ^as made of the vanquished 
into tht«e parts. The first class con- 
sis^d of the soldiers of the garrison, 
anl of the yonng men capable ox bearing 
arms; and their fate was instantly 
dcqjded : they were either enlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were mas- 
sacred on the spot by the troops, who, 
with pointed si)ears and bended bows, 
had formed a circle round the captive 
multitude. The second class, composed 
of the young and beautiful women, of 
the artincers of every rank and ptofes- 
sion, and of the more w’ealthy or honour- 
able citizens, from whom a private 
ransom might be expec^d, was distri- 
buted in equal or proportionable lots. 
The remainder, whose life or death was 
alike useless to the conquerors, were 
permitted to return to the city, which, 
in the meanwhile, had been stripped of 
its valuable furniture ; and a tax was im- 
posed on those wretched inhabitants for 
the indulgence of breathing their native 
air. i^fkch was the behaviour of the 
Moguls whefl they were not conscious 
of any extraordinary rigour. * But the 
most casual provocation, the slightest 
motive of caprice or convenience, often 
provoked tliem to involve a whole people 
in an indiscriminate massacre : and the 
ruin of some flourishing cities was oxe- 
euted with such unrelenting persever- 
ance, that, according to their own ex- 
pression, horses might run without 
stumbling over the ground wliere they 
had on ce stood. The tlireo great 
capitals of Khorasan, Mam, Neisabour, 
and Herat, were destroyed by the 
armies of Zingis ; and the exact account 
which was taken of fhe slain, amounted 
to four millions three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand person^.* Timur, or 

J Partioukur instances would be endless; but 
the cuiiouB reader may oouBult the me of Geti- 
fiscan, by Tettfc de la Croix, the des 

Moncous, and the fifteenth hook of the History 
of the Huns. ^ 

a At Mnru, 1,800,000. at Herat, 1,000,000, at 
Neisabour, 1.747,000. I>'Berbelot,Bibhotheqi^ 
()fjcntalc, WO, 1 use tbe ortbo{;»phy of 


Tamerlane, was educated in a less bar- 
barous ago, and in the profession of the 
Mahometan religion: yet, if Attila 
equalled the hostile ravages of Taincr- 
lane,‘ either the Tartar or the Hun 
might deserve the epithet of the Scounos 
OF God.* 

It may be affirmed, with bolder as- 
surance, that tbe Huns state of th* 
depopulated theprovinces oaptivea. 
of the empire, by the number of Roman 
subjects whom they led away into cap- 
tivity. In the hands of a wise legis- 
lator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the 
deserts of Scythia, the rudiments of the 
useful and ornamental arts ; but these 
captives, who had been taken in war, 
were accidentally dispersed among the 
hordes that obeyed the empire of At- 
tila. The estimate of their respective 
vaAue was formed by the simple judg- 
ment of unenlightened and unpreju- 
diced barbarians. Perhaps they might 
not understand the merit of a theo- 
logian, profoundly skilled in the con- 
troversies of the Trinity and the In 
carnation, yet they respected the minis- 
ters of every religion ; and the active 
zeal of the Christian missionaries, with- 
out approaching tho person or the palace 
of the monarch, successfully laboured 
in the propagation of the gospel. ^ The 

D'AnviUe's maps. It must, however, be allowed 
that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate 
their losses, and the Moguls to magnify their 

Oiexefeddin All, hlsBervUepanewriiit, wotUd 
afford us many boi^d examples. In his camp 
before Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian 
prisoners, who had smiled when the army of 
their countrymen appeared in sight (Hist, de 
Timur Bee. tom. lii. p. 90). The people of 
Ispahan supplied 70,000 human skulls for the 
structure of several lofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 
434). A similar tax was levied on the revolt of 
Bagdaditoin. ill. p. 370) ; and the exact account, 
which Cherefeddln waa notable to procure from 
the i)roper olHcere, Is stated by another btotorian 
(AhmeclArabsioda, tom.ii. p. 17 A vers. Manger) 
at 90,000 heads, 

s The ancients, Jomandes, Piiscus, «c. , are 
Ignorant of this epithet. The modem Hun- , 
gatians have imagined that it was applied by a 
hermit of Gaul to Attila, who was pleaaed to 
insert it among the titteB of his dignity. 
Mascou, ix. 23, and Tillemont. Hist des Km- 
perours, tom. Vi. p. 143. ^ 

8 The miisionames of St. Chrysostom bad 
converted great numbers of the Scythians, ri’hp 
dwelt beyond the Dtaube in tenta and waggona 
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pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of 
the distinction of landed property, must 
have disre^rded the use, as well as the 
abuse, of civil jurisprud^ce ; and the 
skill of on eloquent lawyer could excite 
only their contempt or their abhor- 
rence. ‘ The perpetual intercourse of 
the Huns and the Ooths had communi- 
cated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects ; and the barbarians 
were ambitious of conversing in Latin, 
the militaxy idiom even of the Eastern 
empire. ’ Sat they disdained the lan- 
guage and the sciences of the Greeks ; and 
the vain sophist, or grave philosonkcr, 
who had enjoyed the Mattering applause 
of the schools, was mortified to find 
that his robust servant was a captive of 
more value and importance th^ him- 
self. The mechanic arts were encour- 
aged and esteemed, as they tended to 
satisfy the wants of the Huns. An 
architect, in the service of Onegesius, 
one of the favourites of Attila, was em- 
ployed to construct a bath ; but this 
work was a rare example of private 
luxury, and the trades of the smith, 
the carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering 
people with the useful instruments of 
peace and war. But the merit of the 
physician was received witli universal 
favour and respect: the barbarians, who 
despised death, might be apprehensive 
of disease ; and the haughty conqueror 
trembled in the presence of a captive, 
to whom he ascribed, perliaps, an im- 
agtnaiy powerof prolonging, or iireserv- 
ing, his life. 3 The Huns might be pro- 
TUeodoret, 1. v. c. 81. Fhotius, p. 1617. The 
Mahometans, the Nestorians, and the Latin 
Christians, thouglit themselves secure of gain- 
ing the sons and mndsoas of Zingis, who 
treated the rival iqlssionauries with impartial 
favour. 

^ The Germans, who exterminated Yams 
and his legions, had been particularly offended 
with the ]^man laws and lawyers. One of the 
barbarians, after the effectual precautions of 
cutting out the tongue of an advocate and 
sewing up his mouth, observv^d, with much 
satisfaction, that the viper could no longer hiss. 
Fiorus, Iv. 12. 

^ Priscus, p. 69. It should seem that the 
Huns preferred the Gothic and Latin languages 
to their own ; which was probably a harsh and 
barren idiom. 

^ Philip de Oomines, in his admirable picture 
of the laia moments of Lewis XI. (Memolres, 1. 
vl c. 12), represents the Insolence of his physi- 


voked to insultthe misery of their slaves, 
ofer w'hom they exercised a despotic 
command but their manners were not 
susceptible of a refines' system of op- 
pression ; and thei efforts of cout^ge 
and dili^ebce were often recompensed 
by the gift of freedom. The historian 
Priscus, whose embassy is *^a source of 
curious instruction, was accosted in 
the camp of Attila by a stronger, vdj^io 
saluted him in the Greek language, but 
whose dress and fi^re dismayed the 
appearance of a wemthy Scythian. 'In 
the siege of Viminiacum, he had lost, 
according to his own account, his for- 
tune and liberty ; he became the slave 
of •Onegesius ; but his faithful services 
against the Romans and the Acatzires, 
had gradually raised him to the rank of 
the native Huns, to whom he was at- 
tached by the domestic pledges of a now 
wife and several children. The spoils 
of war had restored and improved his 
private property ; he was admitted to 
the table of his former lord ; and the 
apostate Greek blessed the hour of his 
captivity, since it had been the intro- 
duction to a happy and independent 
state, which he held by the honourable 
tenure of military service. This rofiec- 
tion naturally produced a^dispute on 
the advantages and defats of the 
Roman government, which was severely 
arraigned by the apostate, and defended 
by Priscus in a prolix and feeble de- 
clamation. The freedmau of Onegesius 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the 
vices of a declining empire, of which he 
had so long been ttio victim ; the cruel 
absurdity of the Roman princes, unable 
to protect their subjects against the 
public eiyamy, unwilling to trust them 
with arms for their own defence ; the 
intolerable weight of taxes, rendered 
still more oppressive by the intricate 

clan, who, In five months, extorted 64,000 
crowns, and a rich blAopric, from the stern 
avaricious tyrant. 

1 Priscus (p. 01> extols the etinity of the 
Roman laws, which protected the life of a slave. 
Oeddere solent (says Tadtns of the Germans) 
non discipline et severitate, sed Impetn et Ire, 
ut inimlcum, nisi qndd Impune. Be Moribus 
Germ. o. 26. The Heruli, who were the sub- 
lectsof AttUa, claimed, and exercised the power 
of Ufe and death over tlieir slaves. See a re- 
markable instance la tas sqooqd book of 
Agaihlas. 
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or arbitrary modc^ of collection ; the the war. One might imagine that euch 
obscurity of numerous and contradic- a demand, which scarcely equalled tiie 
tory laws ; the ^ious and expensive measure of private wealth, would have 
forms of judicial proceedings ; the been readily discharged by the opulent 
pa^ial administratfbn of justice ; and empii'e of the East ; and the public die- 
the universal corruption, which in- tress affords a remarkable proof of the 
creased thi influence of the rich, and impoverished, or at least of the dis- 
aggravsrted the misfortunes of the poor, orderly, state of the finances. A large 
Aaentiment of patriotic sympathy was proportion of the toes extorted from 
alf length revived in the breast of the | the people was detained and intercepted 
fortunate exile ; and he lamented, with in their passage, through the foulest 
a fiood of tears, the guilt or weakness channels, to the treasury of Gonstanti- 
of those magistrates who had perverted nople. The revenue was dissipated by 
the wisest and most salutary institu- Theodosius and his favourites in waste- 
tious.* fttl and profuse luxury; which was 

The timid or selfish policy of the disguised by the names of Imperial 
Imty of pe»c« Western Romans Kad magnificence or Christian charity. The 
botwMB Attii* abandoned the Eastern immediate supplies had been exhausted ■ 
empire to the Huns.* by the unforeseen necessity of military 

A.D. 446 . xiie loss of armies, and preparations. A personal contribution, 
the want of discipline or virtue, were rigorously but capriciously impowd 
not supplied by the persoual character on the members of the senatorian 
of the monarch. Theodosius might order, was the only expedient that 
still affect the style, as well as the title, could disarm, without loss of time, the 
of Invincible Augiutw ; but he was re- impatient avarice of Attila ; and the 
dneed to solicit the clemency of Attila, poverty of the nobles compelled them 
who imperiously dictated these harsh to adopt the scandalous resource of ex- 
and humiliating conditions of peace, posing to public auction the jewels of 
I. The emperor of the East resigned, by their wives, and the herediti^ onia- 
an exmess or tacit convention, an ex- ments of their palaces,* III. The 
tensive an(\important territory, which king of the Huns appears to have estab- 
stretched albng the southern banks of lished, as a principle of national juris- 
the Danube, from Singidunum, or prudence, tba,t he could never lose the 
Belgrade, as far as Nova, in the diocese property, which he had race ac(|uired, 
of Thrace. The breadth was defined in the persons who had yielded either a 
by the vague computation of fifteen* voluntary or reluctant submission to 
days’ journey ; but, from the proposal his authority. Prom this principle he 
of Attila to remove the situation of the concluded— and the conclusions of Attila 
national market, it soon appeared that were irrevocable laws — ^that the^ Huns, 
he comprehended the mined dty of who had been taken prisoners in war, 
Naissus within the limits of his domin- should be released without delay and 
ions. II. The king of the Huns required without ransom; that every Roman 
wid obtained that his tribute or subsidy captive, who had pr«|umed to escape, 
should be augmented from seven bun- should purchase his right to freedom at 
dred pounds of gold to the annual sum the price of twelve pieces of gold ; and 
of two thousand one hundred; and he that all the barbarians, who had de- 
stipulated the iinifiediate payment of sorted the standard ol Attila, should be 
six thousand pounds of gold to defray restored, without any promise or atipu- 
the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of lation of pardon. In the execution of 

1 Bee the whale convenatloas in PriicQe, p. i Aecovdlnr to the deierlpti(m, or ntber 

Inveoitive, of Chrysostom, an taetion of Bymn- 
Nova itenim Orlenil assurgit niina . tina Imtwry must have been w prtft tctive. 
qaiun oaUa ah Oeddeatalibui fenentet auril^ Xiwy wealthy honse pomeend a meMtetOn 
Piomer-Tyio eompoied bis Chronicle la the table of many liltw. sudi ai two men oo^d 
WestTand his obseiratkin topliei aoemure. lenedy Uft, a van of soMd odd of to welthi 

* nve In to last edition of Prinni. NIe- of Iwfr pounds, enps, dishes, of Ike lapM 
Mr Dys. Htet. p. netal, he. 
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this cruel and ignominious treaty, the 
Imperial officers were forced to massacre 
several loyal and noble deserters, who 
refused to devote thciuseltes to certain 
death ; and the Romans forfeited all 
reasonable claims to the friendship of 
any Scytluan people, by this public 
confession that they were destitute 
either of faith, or power, to protect the 
suppliant, who had embraced the throne 
of Theodosius. ‘ 

The firmness of a single town, so ob- 

sjpiritof th« scure that, except on this 

AdmwitiaM. occasion, it has never been 
mentioned by any historian or geo- 
grapher, exposed the disgrace of the 
emperor and empire. Azimus, or 
Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on 
the Illyrian borders,^ had been dis- 
tinguished by the martial spirit of its 
youth, the skill and reputation of the 
leaders whom they had chosen, and 
their daring exploits against the in- 
numerable host of the barbarians. 
Instead of tamely expecting their ap- 
proach, the Azimuntincs attacked, m 
frequent and successful sallies, the 
troops of the Huns, who gradually de- 
clined the dangerous neighbourhood, 
rescued from their hands the spoil and 
the captives, and recruited their do- 
mestic force by the voluntary associa- 
tion of fugitives and deserters. After 
the conclusion of the treaty, Attila atiU 
menaced the empire with implacable 
war, unless the .^imuntines were per- 
suaded, or compelled, to comply wi^ 
the conditions which their sovereign 
had Sbccepted. The ministers of Theo- 

1 The articles of the treaty, expressed with- 
out much order or precisiou, may be found in 
Prlscus (p. 84, 85. 3G, 37, 68, ftcA Count 
MarceUinus dujKjnswi some comfort, by observ- 
inir. let, TM AttUa himself solicited the peace 
and presents, which he bad formerly refused ; 
and 2n<L about the same time, the 

ambaMaAort of India presented a fine large 
tarns tiger to tb« Emperor Theodosius. 

^ Priieos, p. 85, 86, Among the hundred 
and eighty-two forU, or castles of Thrace, en- 
umerated by Procopius (de Edidclls, 1. iv. c. zl. 
tom. ii.jp. 02, edit. Paris), there is one of the 
name of MB\miowtiQy^ whose position is doubt- 
fully maxhed in the neighbeurhood, of An- 
chialns and the Euxine^Sea. The name and 
walls of Aximnntlum mi^t subsist till the 

in of Justinian ; but the race of Its biuve 

sjmders had been carefully estixpated bf the 
isy of the Homan princes. 


dt^ug confessed witk shame, and with 
truth, that they no longer possessed 
any authority over a^'society of men, 
who so bravely asserted their nati^ral 
independence ; and the king of the 
Huns condescended to negotiate an 
equal exchange with the Sitazens of 
Azimus. They demanded t;he restitu- 
tion of some shepherds who, with their 
cattle, hod been accidentally surpris^l. 
A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was 
allowed ; but the Huns were obligod,to 
swear that they did not detain any 
prisoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two surviving 
countrymen, whom the Aziinuntines 
had reimrved as pledges for the safety 
of their lost companions. Attila, on 
his side, was satisfied nnd deceived 
by their solemn asseveration that the 
rest of the captives had been put to the 
sword ; and that it was their constant 
practice immediately to dismiss the 
Romans, aoid the deserters, who had 
obtained the security of the public 
faith. This prudent and officious dis- 
simulation may be condemned, or ex- 
cused, by the casuists, as they incline 
to the rigid decree of St Augustin, or 
to the milder sentiment of St. Jl^eromo 
and St. Chrysostom ; but e^ry soldier, 
every statesman, must acknowledge 
that if the race of tlie Azimuntines had 
been enconraged and multiplied, the 
barbarians would have ceased to trample 
on the majesty of the empire.’ 

It would have been strange, indeed, 
if Thco^n* hi>4 pur- 
chased, by the loss of attuato 
honour, a secure and cpnitsatiaopii. 
solid tri^uiUity, or if his tameness had 
not invited the repetition of injuries. 
The Byzantine qourt was insult^ by 
five or six successive embassies ; and 

1 The peevish dispute of St. Jerome and St. 
Attguirtin, who labouwld bjr different ex- 
pedieati to xedonette ihe umitig quarrel of the 
two. apostles St. Peter sad St. Paul, depends 
on the solution of an important question 
Wddloton’s Woiics, vol. ii. p. 5-10), which has 
been frequently agitated byOatboUe and Pro- 
testant divines, and even by lawyers and philo-^ 
Bophers of every aga 

s Monteequiaa (uonildemtlons eur la Grand- 
mm So., e. zlx.) hae dddneated, with a bold 
and easy pencil, some of the most striking cl^ 
camstanoes of the pride of Attila, aad the 
disgrace of the Boonsns, Ho deserves the 
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the htinistisfB of Attila were uniformly 
instructed to press the tardy or im]^r> 
feet execution ^ the last treaty ; to 
produce the ||ames of fugitives and 
ioaerters, who were still protected by 
the empire ; and tS deciai’e,«with seem- 
ing modc|jj&tion, that unless their sove- 
reign obtained complete and immediate 
siitisfahtion, it would be impossible for 
Idm, were it oven his wish, to check 
tiie resentment of his warlike tribes. 
Besides the motives of pride and 
interest which might prompt the king 
of the Huns to continue this train of 
negotiation, he was inflaenced by the 
less honourable view of enriching his 
favourites at the expense of his 
enemies. I'he Imperial treasury was 
exhausted to procure the friendly 
otfices of the amliassadors and their 
principal attendants, whose favourable 
report might conduce to the mainten- 
ance of peace. I'he barbarian monarch 
was flattered by the liberal reception of 
his ministers ; he computed with plea- 
sure the value and splendour of their 
gifts, rigorously exacted the perfor- 
mance of every promise, which would 
contribute to their private emolument, 
and treated as an important business of 
Stata tlie marriage of his secretary 
Constantins. < That Gallic adventurer, 
who was recommended by ^tius to the 
king of the Huns, had engaged his 
service to the ministers of Constanti- 
nople, for the stipulated reward of a 
wealthy and noble wife; and the 
daughter of Count Saturninus was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of 
her country. The reluctance of the 
victim, some domestic troubles, and 
the unjust confiscation of her fortune, 
cooled the ardour of hex* interested 
lover; but he still* demanded, in the 
name of Attila, an equivalent alliance : 
and after many ambiguous delays and 
azeoses, the By^ntine court was com- 

prsSse of having read the Fragpietiis.of Friaeui, 
which has been too much dkregaraea. 

i See IMsctoi, p. 00, 71, 72, &c. I would falfa 
beUeve that this adventurer was afterwards 
cruclfted by the order of Attila, on a suspicion 
of treasonable practiceej but Pxiseue (p. 57) 
hae too nlahsly diethunltthed Uoo persons of 
the aame of ComSSSm, who the 

£nilar evente of their Uvee; might have been 
eaiUj ooofounded. 


pelled to sacrifice to this insolent 
stranger the widow of Armatius, whose 
hirtli, opulence, and beauty placed her 
in the most illustrious rank of the 
Homan iiiattous. For these importu- 
nate and oppressive embassies, Attila 
claimed a suitable return : he weighed, 
with suspicious p^ride, the character 
and station of the Imperial envoys; but 
he condescended to promise that he 
would advanpe as far as Sardica to re- 
ceive any ministers who had been 
invested with the consdlar dignity. 

council of Theodosius eluded this 
piv.posal, by representing the desolate 
and' mined condition of Sardica ; and 
even ventured to insinuate that every 
officer of the army or household was 
qualified to treat with the most power- 
ful princes of Scythia. Maximin,* a 
respectable courtier, whose abilities had 
been long exercisedin civil and military 
employments, accepted with reluctance 
the troublesome, and, perhaps, danger- 
ous commission of reconciling the angry 
spirit of the king of the Huns. His 
friend, the historian Priscus,® embraced 
the opportunity of observing the barlia- 
rian hero in the peaceful and domestic 
scenes of life ; but the secret of the 
embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was 
intrusted only to the interpreter Vigi- 
Hus. The two last ambassadors of the 
Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the 
Pannonian province, and Edecon, a 
valiant' chieftaiu of the tribe of the 
Scyrri, returned at the same time from 

1 In the Persian treaty, concluded in the 
year 422, the wise and eloquent Mazimin had 
been the assessor of Ardabuiins (Socrates, 1. 
vii. c. 20). When Mercian ascended the throne, 
the office of Great Cffiamberlain was bestowed 
on Maximin, who is ranked, in a public edict, 
among the four principal ministers of State 
(NovelL ad Calc. C^. Theod. p. 81). He ex- 
ecuted a civil and mllilary commission in the 
jSastem provinces ; and his death was lamented 
by the savages of JSthiopia whose Inottrslom 
he had repressed. See Friscni, 40 41. 

s Prisons was a native of Fanium in Thrace, 
and deserved, by bis eloquence, an honourable 
place among the sophists of the age. His 
nyxsntine history, which related to ins own 
times, was comprised in seven books. See 
Fabriclua, Blbliot. iixme. tom. vi. p. 235, 280. 
Hotwitbstanding tbe oharitaole judgment of 
the mitics, I tnspeot that Prlsctts wasa Pagan.^ 

* Hlebtthr concurs in this opinloh. Ute of 
PrlseiM in the new edition of the Bysaotiiw 
historiana— M. 
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Constantinople to the royal camp. 
Their obscure names wore afterwards 
illustrated by the extraordinary fortune 
and the contrast of their sons : the two 
servants of Attila became the fathers of 
the last Eoman emperor of the West, 
and of the first barlkrian king of Italy. 
The ambassadors, who were followed 
iiow ^ numerous train of 
^ibSaSa^ ftiid horses, made 

/dms. Sardica, 

at the distance of three 
hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen 
days* journey from Constantinople. As 
tile remains of Sardica were still in- 
cluded within the limits of the empire, 
it was incumbent on the Homans to ex- 
ercise the duties of hospitality. They 
provided, with the assistance of the 
provincials, a sufficient number of sheep 
and oxen ; and invited the tiuns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful supper. 
Hut the harmony of the entertainment 
was soon disturbed by mutual prejudice 
and indiscretion. The greatness of the 
emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers; the 
Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the 
superiority of their victorious monarch ; 
the dispute was inflamed by the rash 
and unseasonable flatterv of Vigilius, 
who passionately rejected the compari- 
son of a mere mortal with the divine 
Theodosius; and it was with extreme 
difficulty that Maximin and Priscus 
were able ** divert the conversation, 
or to u the angry minds of the 
barbarufif^ When they rose from 
table, the Imperial ambassador pre- 
sented Edecon and Orestes with rich 
gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, 
which they thankfully acc^ted. Yet 
Orestes could not forbear insinuating, 
that he had not always been treated 
with such respect^’and liberality ; and 
offensive distinction which was im- 
mied, between his civil office and the 
hereditary rank of his colleague, seems 
to have made Iffiecon a doubtful friend, 
and Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. 
After thpsentertainnient, they travelled 
about one hundred miles from Sardica 
to Kaiasns. That flourishing oi^, which 
hod given birth to the great Constan 
tina. was levelled with the ground ; the 


and J*ah 

inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed ; 
and the appwanceoisomesick persons, 
WHO were still permitted to exist among 
the ruins of the churcl^, served only 
to increase the horror of tiie prospect. 
The surface of the Country was covered 
with the bones of the slain ; and the ' 
ambassadors, who directed tueir course 
to the north-west, wei*e obliged *to pass 
the hills of modem Servia before they 
descended into the flat and marsliy 

S ounds which are terminated by the 
anubo. The Huns were masters oi 
the great river ; their navigation was 
performed in large canoes, hollowed 
out of the trunk of a single tree ; the 
ministers of Theodosius were safely 
lan&ed on the opposite bank ; and their 
barbaiian associates immediately hast- 
ened to the camp of Attila, which was 
equally prepared for the amusements of 
hunting or of war. No sooner had 
Maximin advanced about two miles* 
from the Danube, than he began to ex- 
perience the fastidious insolence of the 
conqueror. He was sternly forbid to 
itch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest 
e should infringe the distant awe that 
was due to the royal mansion, t The 
ministers of Attila pressed him to com- 
municate the business, and the iUstruo- 
tions, which he reserved iowihe ear of 
their sovereign. When Maximin tem- 
perately urged the contrary practice of 
nations, he was still more confounded 
to find that the resolutions of the 
Sacred Consistoiw, those secrets (says 
Priscus) which should not be revealed 
to the gods themselves, had been treach- 
erously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to conmly with such igno- 
minious terms, the Imperial envoy was 
commanded instantly to depart ; the 
order was recalle(l ; it was again re- 
peated ; and the Hnns renewed their 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the pa- 
tient firmness of MaximiB. At length, 
by the intercession* of Sootta, the 
brother of Onegesius, whose teiendsMp 
bad been purchased by a liberal gift, 
he was admitted to the royal presence ; 

* 70 ftadls. Prisons, 178.— H. 
t He WM forM to']ilteh lili tsnts on sn cm- 
inenoebecsttso ▲ttUs*s wnebtiowonthoplslik 
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but* instead of obtaining a decisive 
answer, he was comiiBlled to undertake 
a remote journey ^wards the north, 
that Attila mi^t enjoy the proud 
satisfaction of roceiving, in the same 
camp, tile ambassadors of the* Eastern 
and Western empires. His journey 
was rcgulaAd by the guides, who 
obliged him to halt, to hasten his 
inarch, or to deviate from the common 
roaa, as it best suited the convenience 
of the king. The Bomans who traversed 
the ^plains of Hnn^y, suppdse that 
they passed aeeereS navigable rivers, 
either in canoes or portable boats ; but 
there is reason to suspect, that the 
winding stream of the Tcyss, or Tlbi^ 
cos, might present itself in different 
places under different names. From 
the contiguous villages they received a 
plentiful and regular supply of pro- 
visions ; mead instead of wine, millet in 
the place of bread, and a certain liquor 
named camus, which, according to the 
report of Priscus, was distilled from 
barley. ‘ Such fare miglit appear coarse 
and indelicate to men who had tasted 
the luxurv of Constantinople; but in 
their occidental distress, they were re* 
lieved by the gentleness and hospitality 
of the same Wbarians, so terrible and 
so merciless m war. The ambassadors 
had encampecl on the edge of a large 
morass. A violent tempest of wind 
and rain, of thunder aid lightning, 
overturned their tents, immerm their 
baggage and furniture in the water, and 
scattered their retinue, who wander^ 
in the darkness of the night, uncertain 
of their road, and ajiprehensive of some 
unknown danger, till they awakened 
by their cries the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village, the property* of the 
widow of Bleda. A bright illumination,’ 
and in a few moments a comfortable 
fire of ree^ was kindled by their of- 
ficious benevolence^ the wonts, and 
1 Tbs Huns thenumlvesstlll coatiniMil to do 

S iM the laboun of Agrieulture ; they abos^ 
e pHvilese of a viotorioua nation ; and the 
Qotbs, their indnvtriotts subjects n^ho ealtivated 
the earUi, dreaded their ndghbouihood, like 
that of so many tavenons wolves (Frlseus. p. 
46). In the ssme ttaaiier & Sarts and Tad- 

g os provide for their own smtstenea, and for 
lat of the Usbee Tartan, their lasy end rap- 
•dotts tovereignf. See Ossiealoglosl History 
of the lartins, p. 42$, 466, Ac. 


even the desires, of the Bomans were 
liberally satisfied; and they seem to 
have b^ embarrassed by the singular 
politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added 
to her other faVburs the gift, or at least 
the loan, of a sufficient number of 
beautiful and obsequious damsels. The 
sunshine of the succeeding day was de- 
dicated to repose, to collect and dry 
the baggage, and to the refreshment oi 
the men and horses ; but in the evening, 
before they pursued their journey, the 
ambassadors expressed their gratitude 
to the bounteous lajdy of the village, by 
a very acceptable present of silver cups, 
red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian 
pepper. Soon after this adventure, 
they rejoined the march of Attila, from 
whom they had been separated about 
six days ; and slowly proceeded to the 
capital of an empire, which did not 
contain, in the space of several thous- 
and miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague 
and obscure geography of 
Priscus, this capital ap- v titoy Mm 

E ears to have been seated 
etween the Danube, the Teyss, and 
the Carpathian hills, in the plains of 
Upper Hungary, and most probably in 
the neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, 
or Tokay. * In its origin it could be no 

* It is evident that Frisous passed the 
I>anttbe and the Teyss, and that ne did net 
reacdi the foot of the Oarpathiao hills. Agria, 
Tokay, and Jasberin, are situated In the plains 
clrcumsoribed by this dehnlUon. M. de Hunt 
(Hlstolre des Peui^es, Ac. tom. vil. p. 461) has 
chosen Tokey : Otrokosci (p. 180, apud Mascou. 
ix. SS), a learned Hungarian has preferred 
Jasbenma place about thirty-six miles west* 
ward of Buda and the Danube.* 

* M. St. Martin considers the narrative of 
Priseus, the only authority of M. de Buat and 
of Gibbon, too vngne to fix the position of 
AttUa’s camp. ** It is - worHiy of remark, that 
In the Hungnrian traditions ooUcoted by 
1%wroes L 2, o. 17,*imDliely on the loft brnneh 
of the Danube, where AttUa'e rmldence wee 
sltnaM lu the aame parallri stands the mesent 
dty of Bn^ fai ilungaito Budwvwr. It le for 
tUs reason Hint this oity has setained for a long 
time amouf theOesmane of Hungary the name 
of Etieln-^buM^or Xtseia-lHirgh, i.s., the city of 
Attila. The diataiiee of Buda Drom the piaoe 
whan Priaoue oroaaed the Damfoe. on hie way 
from Maimis, is equal to that which be tra- 
vevsedto reach the nsideifee of the Uug el the 
Huns. 1 see no good reason tor not aeeedliifle 
the telatlMis of the Hungnrian histoiiiBa St. 
Maitiu, vi. 161.--1L • 
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more than an accidental camp, which, 
by the Ions and frequent residence of 
Attila, had insensibly swelled into a 
huge village, for the reception of his 
court, of the troops who mllowed his 
person, and of the various multitude 
of idle or industrious slaves and re* 
taiuers.* The baths, constructed by 
Onegesius, were the only edifice of 
stone ; the materials had been trans- 
ported from Pannonia; and since the 
adjacent country was destitute even of 
largo timber, it may be presumed that 
the meaner habitations of the royal 
village consisted of straw, of mud, or 
Ox' canvas. The wooden houses of the 
more illustrious Huns were built and 
adorned with rude magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rank, the fortune, or the 
taste of the proprietors. They seem to 
have been distributed with some degree 
of order and symmetry ; and each spot 
became more honourable as it approach- 
ed the person of the sovereign. The 
palace of Attila, which sutpassed all 
other houses in his dominions, was 
built entirely of wood, and covered an 
ample space of ground. The outward 
enclosure was a lofty wall, or pallisade, 
of smooth square rimber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather 
for ornament than defence. This walb 
which seems to have encircled the de- 
clivity of a hill, comprehended a great 
variety of wooden edifices, adapted to 
the uses of royalty. A separate house 
Wp assigned to each of the numerous 
wives of Attila; and instead of ttm 
rigid and illiberal confinement imposed 
b 3 r Asiatic jealousy, they politely ad- 
mitted the Roman ambassadors to their 
prespee, their table, and even to the 
freedom of an inno6ent embrace. When 
Max im i n o^ered his presents to Ceroa,* 

2 Tlie fOfsl vlllsge of AtUltBiax be compared 
to the dtp of Kamoonim. the reddenoe ol the 
enoceseoiS of Zlagla ; wfaieh. though it appean 
to have been e i nioro stable oabltatloii, 4ia not 
equal the slas oT' eplesdour of the town and 
abbey of Sk Deoys, In the 18th oestuiy (see 
Bubraqiiis,in tbelhetolreaeiiemldee Voyages, 
toaL .vii. p. The eamp of Aureagseb% as 
It Is so agreeably described by Bernier (tosa II. 
p. S17-S86), blended the manners of B<9thta with 
Ibe magniacence and laaitry of Hlndostan. 

* name of ^ queen occurs three timet 
^ Pritent and dways In m different form^ 


the principal queen, he admired 'tbd 
(Singular architccbjrc of her mansion, 
the height of the ^ound columns, tlie 
size and beauty of thg wood, which was 
curiously shaped,, or turned, or potlshvd 
or carvdd ; and his attentive' eye was 
able to discover some tastf in the orna- 
ments, and some regularity in the pro- 
portions. After passing through the 
guards, who watched before the |Uitc, 
the ambassadors were introduced into 
the private apartment of Ccrca. The 
wifeof Attila received their visit silfking, 
or rather lying, on a soft couch; the 
floor was covered with a carpet; the 
domestics formed a circle round the 
queen ; and her damsels, seated on 
the ground, were employed in work- 
ing the variegated embroidery wduch 
adorned the dress of the barbaric 
warriors.^ The Huns were ambitious ot 
displaying those riches which were the 
fruit and evidence of their victories ; 
the trappings of their horses, their 
swords, and even their shoes, wore 
studded with gold and precious stones ; 
and their tables were profusely spread 
with plates, and goblets, and vases of 
gold and silver, which had been 
rahioned by tiiie lalmnr of Grecian 
artists. The monarch i^ne^sumed 
the superior pride of stif adhering to 
the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors.* 
The dress of Attila, his arms, and the 
furniture of his horse, were plain, with- 
out ornament, and‘ of a siudo colour. 
The royal table was served in wooden 
cups and platters; flesh was his only 
food ; and the conqueror of the North 
never tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave aucRenoe to 
the Roman ambassaaors _ ^ 
oa the* ot the>^JX 

Danube, his teat was en- Bwwm caSHWh- 
compassed with a formid- 
able miard. The tnfmarch hiinBelf was 
seated in a wobdpn chair. His stem 
countenance, angry gestures^ and im- 
" { When jibe Mogi^ dliqilaycd the mUe of 
Asia, ia the diet oi Toncat, the tbmue or 5aagi» 
wis still covctad with, the oflgimu Uaek felt 
carpet, on which he bed been seated, when he 
wae raised to the^oominaad of his warlike 
eoaatxymeB. See Vie de Oenglsca&i.h 4?- c. 8* 
Corea, Creoa, and Bheea. The SceodlnaTiaB 
poeta have presimd her messory under the 
name of BerUa. St. Msstta, ?!* • 
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^a&ent tone, astonished the firmness of They inarched before him, distributed 
Maximin ; but Vigillus had more reascfti into long and regular files ; the intervals 
to tremble, sinoe^he distinctly under- between the files were filled by white 
stood the menace, that if Attila did not veils of thin liyen, which the women on 
resect the law of jnatioos, Jie would either side bore aloft in their hands, 
nail the dcccitfnl interpreter to the and which formed a cano^ for a chorus 
cross, and Isn VO his body to the vultures, of young virgins, who chanted hymns 
The baxj)arian condescended, by pro- and songs in the Scythian language, 
ducing an accurate list, to expose the The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
bottl falsehood of Vigilius, who had af- with a train of female attendants, 
firmed that no more than seventeen saluted Attila at the doot^ of her own 
deserters could be found. But he arro- house, on his way to the palace, and 
gantly declared, that ho apprehended offered, according to the custom of the 
only the disgrace of contending with country, her respoctfnl homage, by en- 
his fugitive slaves ; since he despised treating him to taste the wine and meat 
their impotent efforts to defend the pro- which she had prepared for his recep- 
viuces which Theodosius had intrusted tion. As soon as the monarch had 


to their arms: “For what fortress” 
added Attila, “what city in the wide 
extent of the Roman Empire, can hope 
to exist, secure and impt*egnable, if it 
is our pleasure that it should be erased 
from the earth ? ” He dismissed, how« 
ever, the interpreter, who returned to 
Constantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution, 
and a more splendid embassy. His 
anger gradually su^ided, and his do- 
mestic satisfaction, in a marriage which 
he celebrated on the road with the 
daughter cd Eslam,* might perhaps 
contribute lo mollify the native fierce- 
ness of his temper. The entrance of 
Attila into the royal village, was 
Harked by a very singular ceremony.' 
^ numerous troop of women came out 
It) meet their hero and their king. 

* £scam-~t* ^ *Er»ir/K l/3«v 

lLir«, irXtjVrar fiif Xk 

tatl vavrti* mt* viv 'Was this 

his own daughter, or the daughter of a person 
named Escam ? (Qlbbon has written incorrectly 
Eslam, an unknown name. The of&oer of AttUa, 
railed Eslas, is speh HrXtr*) In either Casa, 
the construction is imperfect : a good Gieek 
writer would have iniroduoad an article to 
determine the sense, either vet •krrt $yyk* 
or ww «0 Kor Is It 

quite elen, whether Boythtaa usagS is ddducad! 
to excuse the polygamy or a marriagd, which 
would be bonstdeied incestuous in other 
countries. The tiatiu vertion has cftrefolty 
preserved the ambigiiity ftlidiu JBsoam iizovem, 
I am not Inoliued to construe it ”hts own 
daughter," thoogli I hacve 'tho littie uonftddnee 
in the anifonnity'uf the mmmatietti Imosoh of 


the Bysantines (though Priscut to one of the 
best), towKpNMttyw witlioat hetitstioiL-*M. 


graciously accepted her liospitable gift, 
his domestics lifted a small silver table 
to a convenient height, as he sat on 
horseback ; and Attila, when he had 
touched the goblet with his lips, again 
sainted the wife of Onegesius, and con- 
tinued his march. During his residence 
at the scat of empire, ms hours' were 
not wasted in the recluse idleness of a 
seraglio; and tlie king of the Huns 
could maintain his superior dignity 
without concealing his person from the 
public view. He frequently assembled 
his council, and gave audience to the 
ainlxissadors of the nations; and hii 
people might appeal to the supreme 
tribunal, vmich be held at stated times, 
and, according to the Eastern custom, 
before the principal gate of his wooden 
palace. The Romans, both of the East 
and of the West, were twice invited to 
the banquets, where Attila feasted with 
Uie pmoes «d aobles <rf 
ScyRiia. Maximm and 
his colleagues were stopped on lha 
threshold, till they had made a devout 
libation to the heAtbPond prosperity of 
the king of the Huns ; and were oon« 
ducted, after this ceremony, to their 
respective seats in a spacious hall. Ths 
royal table and couch, ^covered with 
carpets and fine linen, was raised by 
several steps in the midst of the batt? 
and asem, ah uncle, or perhaps afavQutr. 
ite king, were admitted io share the 
rimple .am homely ri^isst of AttHm 
Two lines of small tables, each of w]4eh: 
contained , three or four gusals, 
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jranged in order on either hand : the ; 
richt was esteemed the most honour- 
able, but the Romans^ngennously con- 
fess, that they were placed on the left, 
and that Beric, an uukdoam chieftain, 
most probably of the Gothic race, pre- 
en led the representatives of Theo- 
sd^sius and Valentinian. The barbarian 
Anarch received from his cup-bearer a 
goblet filled with wine, and courteously 
drank to the health of the most dis- 
tinguished guest; who rose from his 
seat, and expressed, in the same manner, 
his loyal and respectful ' vows. This 
ceremony was successively performed 
for all, or at least for the illustrious 
persons of the assembly ; and a consider- 
able time must have been consumed, 
since it was thrice repeated as each 
course or service was placed on the 
table. But the wine still remained 
after the meat had been removed ; and 
the Huns continued to indulge their 
intemperance long after the sober and 
decent ambassadors of the two empires 
had withdrawn themselves from the 
nocturnal banquet. Yet before they 
retiired, they enjoyed a singular oppor- 
tunity of observing the manners of the 
nation in their convivial amusements. 
Two Scythians stood before the conch 
of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed to celebrate his 
valour and his victories.* A profound 

* This passage Is nmarkable from the con- 
nection of the name of ilttila with that extra- 
ordinary cycle of poetiy, which is found in 
different forms in almost all the Teutonic lan- 
gnages. A Latin poem, de primft expeditione 
AttUie, Eegis Hnnnorum. in Gallias, was pub- 
lished in the year 1780, by Fischer at Leipsio. 
It oeatalna, with the continuation, 1452 lines. 
It abounds in metrical faults, bnt is o^asion- 
sUy not without some rude spirit aid some 
copiousness of faney In the variaHia of the 
circamstancea in the«different combats of the 
aero walther, prince of Aqnitania. It contains 
little which esa be supposed hiitoricsl, end stiU 
less which is ehameteristio coaeendng AttUa. 
It leiates to a Ant exp^tlon of Attila into 
Oani, whldi canimt be traced in history, during 
which the kings of the Franks, of the Bnnnn- 
diana, and of Aquitaine, submit themselves, 
and rive hostages to AttUs ; the king of the 
Franks, s personage ifho wme the same with 
the Hagen of Tentonic Bomaaoe ; the king of 
Bnrgundy, his dangfaterHeldgntid ; the king of 
AiStaine,hlssoi^sltbsr. The main subject 
of the posm^is the escape, of Wilther and 
Mshignnd irora the camp of AttlK and the 
ssBitet bstwssii Walther and Gttii|E»kiiig of 


silence prevailed in tlie hall, and the 
fsttention of the gifests was captivated 
by the vocal harmdhy, which revived 

the Franks, with bis twelve peers, among «i;hom 
is Hagen. , Walther hiid been betrayed while he 

K through Worms, the city of the Frankijih 
by paying for his ferry Qr*ei the Rhine 
ome strange Ash. which he had oauglit 
during his Aight, and which were uhknown iu 
the waters of the Rhine. Gunthar was des^us 
of plundering him of the treasure, which r/al- 
ther bad earned off from the camp of Attila. 
The author of this poem is unknown, nor can I 
on the vague and rather doubtful allusim to 
Thule, as Iceland, venture to assign its date. 
It was, evidently, recited in a monastery, as 
appears by the nrst line ; and no doubt com- 
posed there. The faults of metre would point 
out a late date ; and it< may have been formed 
upon some local tradition, as Walther, the 
hero, seems to have turned monk. 

This poem, however, in its character and its 
incidents bears no relation to the Teutonic 
cycle, of which the Nibelungen Lied is the 
most complete form. In this, in the Heldeu- 
buch. in some of the Banish Sagas, in count- 
leas lays and ballads in all the dialects of 
Scandinavia, appears King Etsel (Attila), iu 
strife with the Burgundians and tne Franks 
With these ^pears, by a poetic anachronism 
Bietrlch of Berne (Theodoiic of Verona), tiu 
celebrated Ostrogothic king: and many othui 
very singular coincidencas of historic names, 
which reappear in the poenu. (See Lachman 
Kritik der Sage in bis volume of various reail- 
Ings to the Nibelungen ; Berlin, 1836, p. 836). 

I must acknowledge myself nname^ form 
any satisfactory theory as to the/onnection of 
those poems with the history cf the time, or 
the period, from which they nmy date their 
43»rigiB : notwithstanding the laborious investiga- 
tions and critical sagacity of the Sehiegels, tiie 
Grimms, of P. E. Muller and Lachman, and a 
whole host of German critics and antiquaries : 
not to omit our own countryman, Mr. Herbert, 
whose theory concerning Attila is certainly 
neither deAdent in boldneBS nor originality. X 
conceive the only way to obtain anything like a 
clear conception on this point would be what 
Lachman has begun (see aboveX patiently to 
collect and compare the various forms, which 
the traditions have assumed, without any pre- 
conceived either 'mytblcsl or poetical theory, 
and, if possible, tO m^ver the original basis of 
thewbole rich and fuitastic legend. One point, 
which to me Is strongly to favour of the anti- 
quity of this poetic cycle, is that the manneri 
are lO dearly anterior to chivalry, and to tlm 
inAnenoe exeraised on tie poetic itteiatiim of 
Europe by the chivalrous poems and romaaces. 
I think 1 And some iracat of that toAueBoe to 
the Latin poem, though strained through the 
ImagtoaHon of a monk. 

The English reader wid And an amudag 
•ooonnt of the QsamanNibeluagcn and Helden- 
bueb, and of seme of the Scandiaavlaa BagM, 
to the volnme of Korthm Antiquitim pub- 
lished by Weber, the fkimufof BIr Witter Seott. 
Seotl hlmsdt epatrtouted a oonildetable, no 
doubt fir the most valuable, part to tbe work* 
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a^d perpetuated the memory of their 
own exploit* : a martial ardour flashed 
from the eye* of ahe warrior* who were 
impatient for battle ; and the tear* of 
th^old men expressed their generous 
despair, that they could no h>nger par- 
take the danger and glory of the fi^d.‘ 
This eptertamment, which might be 
considered as a school of military virtue, 
was succeeded by a farce that debased 
the dignity of human nature. A 
Moorish and a Scythian buffoon* succes- 
sively excited the mirth of the rude 
spectators by their deformed figure, 
ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange unintelligible 
confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and 
the Huniiio languages ; and the hall re- 
sounded with loud and licentious peals 
of laughter. In the iL^idst of this in- 
temperate riot, Attila alone, without a 
change of countenance, maintained his 
stedfast and inflexible gravity, which 
was never relaxed, except on the en- 
trance of Imac, the youngest of his 
sons : he embraced the boy with a smile 
of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial 
affection which was justined by the 
assurance of his prophets, that Imac 
would* be^the future support of his 
family an^ empire. Two days after- 
wards, the ambassadors received a 
second invitation, and they had reason 
to praise the politeness, as well as the 
hospitality, of Attila. The king of the 
Huns held a long and familiar conversa- 
tion with Maximin ; but his civility was 
iutermpted by rude expressions and 
haughty reproaches, anu he was pro- 
voked, by a motive of interest, to sup- 
port with unbecoming zeal the private 
claims of his secretary Cbnstantius. 
“ The emperor,” saixb Attila, “has long 
promised him a rich wife: Constantins 

1 If we may believe Plutsitoh (in Pemetrioi 
tom. V. p. 24), ft was cnetom of the Scythians, 
when they indulged in the pleasures of the 
table, to awaken their languid courage by the 
martial harmony of twanging their bow-strings. 

♦ The Scythian was an idiot or lunatic ; the 
Moor a regular buffoon.--M. 

See also the varians Qerman editione of the 
Nibelungen, to which Lachmin, with true 
German perseverance, has compiled a thick 
volume of various readiugs ; tlie lieldenbnoh, 
the Ud Danish poems by Grimm, Uie Eddas, 
be. Herbert's p. MO, et seq. --M. 


must not be disappointed ; not should 
a Roman emperor deserve the name of 
liar.” On the third day, the ambas- 
sadors were dismissed ; the freedom of 
several coptiVes was granted for a 
moderate ransom, to their pressing en- 
treaties; and besides the royal presents, 
they wore nennitted to accept, from 
each of the Scythian nobles^ the honour- 
able and useful gift of a horse. Maxi- 
min returned by the same road to Con- 
stantinople; and though he was in- 
volved in an occidental dispute with 
Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he 
flattered himself that he had contri- 
buted, by the laborious journey, to con- 
firm the peace and alliance of the twi 
nations. ^ 

But tuo Roman ambassador was igno- 
rant of the treacherous ^ 
design, which had been 
concealed under the mask 
of the pubUc faith. The “**^"*^ 
surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, 
when he contemplated the. splendour of 
Constantinople, had encouraged the in > 
terpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chry- 
saphiuB,” who governed the emperor 
and the empire. After some preWous 
conversation, and a mutual oath of 
secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from 
his own feelings or experience, imbilmd 
any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, 
ventured to propose the death of Attila, 
as an important service, by which 
Edecon might deserve a liberal share of 
the wealth and luxury whieh he ad- 
mired. The ambassador of the Huns 
listened to the temptiug offer, and pro*> 
fessed, with appoint zeal, his ability, 


I The curious sanative of this embassy, which 
required few obeervatlons, and was not sus- 
ceptible of any coUatei»l evidence, may be 
found in Priscus, p. 49-70. But I have not 
confined myeelf to the same order; and T had 
previously extracted the historical clrcum- 
stances, which trere less intimately connected 
with the ioumey and busix^psa of the Boman 
ambassadora. 

^ M. de Tillemont has very properly given 
the •ucoessioB of Gbamberialns, who rrigned in 
the name of Theodosius. Chrysi^ius wii the 
last, and according to the UDanimone evidence 
of history, the worst of these favourites (see 
Hist, dee Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 117-119, Mem. 
Eories. tom. xv. p. 43S)b His partiality for hie 
godiatber, the hereeiarch Butychea, engaged 
him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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as well* as readiness, to execute the | 
bloody deed ; the design was oommuni- 
oated to tho master of the offices, and 
the devout Theodosius consented to the 
assassination of his invihcible enemy. 
But this perfidious conspiracy was de- 
feated by the dissimulation, or the re- 
pentance, of Edecon ; and though he 
might exaggerate his inward abhor- 
rence for the treason, which he seemed 
to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confes- 
sion. If we wiw review the embassy of 
Maximin, and the behaviour of At- 
tila, we must applaud the barbarian, 
who respected the laws of hospitality, 
and generously entertained and dis- 
missed the minister of a prince who 
hod conspired against his life. But the 
rashness of Vigilius will appear still 
more extraordinary, since he rotunied, 
tonscious of hie guilt and danger, to the 
royal camp, accompanied by his son, 
and currying with him a weighty purse 
of gold, which the favourite eunuch had 
furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of 
the guards. The interpreter was in- 
stancy seised, and dragged before the 
tribunal of Attila, where he asserted 
his innocence with specious firmness, 
till the throat of inflicting instant death 
on his son, extorted from him a sincere 
discovery of the criminal transaction. 
Under the name of ransom, or confisca- 
tion, the rapacious king of the Huns 
a<;ceptetl two hundred pounds of gold 
for tho life of a traitor, whom he dis- 
dained to punish. He pointed his just 
indignation auainst a nobler object. 
H«r6primuuU ambassadors, Bslaw 

Md and Orestes, were immedi- 

tiwMafrww. dispatched to Con- 

stantinople with a peremptory instruc- 
tion, which it was much safer for them 
to execute than to disobey. They 
boldly entered the Imperial presence, 
with the fatal purse hanmn^ down from 
the neck of Orestes, who interrogated 
the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside tlic throne, whether he iH>uogniscd 
the evidence of his guilt. But tho 
office of reproof was reserved for the 
superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, 
who gravely addressed the emperor of 


the East in the following words: 
‘*«Theodosiu8 is the son of an illustrious 
and respectable parent $ Attila likewise 
is descended from a no7)le race ; and he 
has supported, by ^his actions, the dig- 
nity which he inherited from his father 
Mundzuk. ButTheodosius Ints forfeited 
his paternal honours, and by consenting 
to pay tribute, has degraded himself to 
the condition of a slave. It is therefonre 
just that he should reverence tho man 
whom fortune and merit have placed 
above him, instead of attempting, like 
a wicked slave, clandestinely to con* 
spire against his master.” The son of 
Arcadius, who was accustomed only to 
the voice of flattory, heard with as- 
tonishment tho severe language of 
truth ; he blushed and trembled ; nor 
did he presume directly to refuse the 
head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and 
Orestes were instructed to demand. A 
solemn embassy, armed with full 
powers and magnificent gifts, was 
hastily sent to deprecate the wrath of 
Attila ; and his pride was gratified by 
the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, 
two ministers of consular or patrician 
rank, of whom tho ono was great trea- 
surer, and the other was master-general 
of the armies of the East, conde- 
scended to meet these amh^ssadors on 
the banks of the river Drenco ; and 
though he at first afiected a stern and 
haughty demeanour, his anger was in- 
senubly mollified by their eloquence 
and lilwrality. He condescended to 
pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and 
the interpreter; bound himself by an 
oath to observe the conditions of peace ; 
released a great number of captives; 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters 
to their fate; and resigned a largo 
territory to tho south oi tho Danube 
which he had already exhausted of its 
wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty 
was purchased at aex expense which 
might have supported a vigorous and 
successful war; and the subjects of 
Thcodositis wore comnelled to redeem 
the safety of a Worthless favourite by 
oppressive taxes, which they would 
more cheerfully have paid for his de- 
struction.' 

i This lecrqt conspiracy, and Its imprrtant 
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Th( Emperor XheodoBiiu did not long 
ThtdoBiiuihf BurviTe the most hnmiliat- 
Tottttgw diei, ing cirmimstuice of an in- 
•voc’^idbr glorious life. As he was 
riding, or, hunting, in the 
neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople, hfi was thrown from his 
horse into the river Lycus ; the spine 
of the bacK was injured by the fall, 
and be expired some days afterwards, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
the forty *third of his reign.' His 
sistef^ Puioheria, whose authority had 
been controlled Imth in civil and ecclesi- 
astical affiurs by the poniieious inflncnoe 
of the eonuchs, wae unanimously pro- 
claimed Empress of the East ; and the, 
Romans, for the first time, submitted 
to a fmnale reign. No sooner had 
Pulcheria ascended the throne, than 
she indulged her own and the public 
resentment, by an act of popular 
justice. Without any legal trial, the 
eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before 
the gates of the city ; and the immense 
riches which had b^ accumulated by 
the rapacious favourite, served only to 
hasten and to justify his punishment.” 
Amidst the general acclamations of the 
clergy and people, the empress did not 
fbrget thh prj^judice and aisadvantage 

consequences, miy be tnced in the fragments 
of Priscus, pp. S7, 38, 39, 64, 70, 71, Ti. Tbe 
chronology of that historian is not fijced by any 
precise date ; but tlie series cl negotiations be- 
tween Attila and the Eastern empire, must be 
included between the three or four years which 
are terminated, a.d. 460, by the death of Theo* 
dosius. 

1 Theodoras tbe Beider (see VaJes. Uist 
Eccles. tom. 111. p. 6G3), and the Fasdial Chron- 
icle, mention the fall, without ipedMng tbe 
injury ; but the uonseouenee waa so likely to 
happen, and so unlikely to be invented, thst 
we may safdy give credit to Bicephoras GaUts- 
tus, a Greek of the' fourteenth century. 

Pulcberim nutO (siys cOunt MarcelUnua) 
IO& cum avaritUi interemptui esb She aban- 
doned tbe ennuch to the mouszevenaeof a son, 
whose father had suffered at his isjiugatipn.* 

^ Might not the exe^ion of Chrysaphius 
have been a sacrifice to avert the angw of At- 
tila, whose assassination the 99xmk hf^ «t- 

tempted to contrivo^JH. ^ ‘ 


to which her sex was exposed ; and she 
iwiaely resolved to prevent their mur- 
murs by the choice of a colleague, who 
would always respect the superior rank 
and virgin chastity of his wife. She 
gave her hand to Marciaii, a senator, 
about sixty years of age; and the 
nominal husband of Pulcheria was 
solemnly invested with the Imperhil 
purple. The zeal which he displayed 
for the oribodox creed, as it was es- 
tablished by the council of CSialcedon, 
would alone have Inspired the grateful 
eloquence of the Catholics. But the 
bolmvioar of Marcian in a private life, 
and afterwards on the throne, may sup 
port a more rational belief, that he waa 
qualified to restoreand invigorate an em- 
pire, which had been almost dissolved by 
the successive weakness of two heredi- 
tary monarchs. He was born in Thi^ace, 
and educated to the profession of arms; 
but Maroian’a youth had been severely 
exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first 
arrived at Constantinoi^e, consisted in 
two hundred pieces of gold, which he 
had borrowed of a friend. He passed 
nineteen years in the domestic and 
military service of Aspar, and his son 
Ardaburius; followed those powerful 
generals to the Persian and African 
wars ; and obtained, by their influence, 
the honourable rank of tribune and 
senator. His mild disposition, and 
nseful talents, without alarming the 
jealousy, recommended Marcian to the 
esteem and favour of his patrons ; he 
hod seen, perhaps he had felt, the 
abuses of a venal and oppressive ad- 
ministration ; and his own example gave 
weight and energy to the laws which 
be promulgated for the reformation of 
makers.' , 

1 Ftocopias, da Ball. VandsL 1. i. a 4. Eva- 
grlus, 1. !i. 0 . 1. Theonhanes, p. 90, 91, 
Novell, ad Caloam Cod. Tnaod. tom. vi, p. 80, 
The paises which 6t. Leo asd the CathoUcs 
have bestowed on Marcian, are oiligentiy tran- 
scribed bv Baioaius, si an eBOOuragement foi 
future princes* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

CKVASION OF OAUL BY ATTIUL—HE IS REPULSED BY JBTIUS AKB tfUE VISIGOTHB 
— ATTILA INVADES AND EVAOUATIS 1TALY--THS DEATHS OF ^TTILA, iETlUS, 


AND VALENTINIAN THE THIRD. 

It was the opinion of Mercian tliat war 
AttUatimfttMii should be avoided, as long 
“ possible to pre- 
toi&meGimL serve a secure and non- 
A.D 4B0. ourable peace; but it was 
liki/Wise his opinion tnat peace cannot 
be honourable or secure, if the sovereign 
betrays a pusillanimous aversion to 
war. This temperate courage dictated 
his reply to the demands of Attila, who 
ill aolently pressed the payment of the 
iiunual tribute. The emperor siguified 
to the barbarians that they must no 
longer insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute ; that he was 
disposed to reward, with becoming 
liberality, the faithful friendship of his 
allies, but that, if they presumed to 
violate the public peace, they should 
feel that he possessed troops, and arms, 
and resolution, to repel tneir attacks. 
The same language, even in the camp 
of the Huns, was used by his ambas- 
sador Apollonius, whose bold refusal 
to deliver the presents till he had been 
admitted to a personal interview, dis- 
played a sense of d^;nitv, and a con- 
tempt of danger, which Attila w'as not 
mepared to expect from the degenerate 
Romans.’ He threatened to chastise 
the rash successor of Theodosius ; but' 
he hesitated, whether he should first 
direct his invincible arms gainst the 
Eastern or the Western empire. While 
mankind awaited his decision with 
awful suspense, he sent an equal de- 
fiance to the courts of Ravenna and 
Constantinople ; ‘ and his ministers 
saluted the;^o emperors with the same 
haughty declaration. Attila, my 
lord, and thy lord, commands thee to 
provide a palace for his immediate re- 
ception.* But as the barbarian des- 

^ See Frisoue, p. 80, 78. 

3 The Alexanarian or I’sRchal Chronkile, 
which IntrodncM this haughty message, during 
the lifetime of Theodosius, may have antlci> 
patedthe date ; but the dull annalist was in- 


pised, or affected to despise^ tiie 
lU>mans of the East, whom he had so 
often vanquished, he soon declared his 
resolution of suspending the easy con 
quest, till he had achieved a more 
glorious and important enterprise. In 
the memorable invasions of Gaul and 
Italy, the Huns were naturally at- 
tracted by the wealth and fertility of 
those provinces; but the particular 
motives and provocations of Attila, can 
only bo ehplaiued by the state of the 
Western empire under the reign of 
Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, 
under the administration of dStius.’ 

After the death of his rival Boniface, 
dStius had prudently re- csuMmctcrsad 
tired to tlie tents of the sdaOniitrstioa 
Huns ; and he was in- •^ -***“• 
debtod to their alliance for his safety 
and his restoration. Instead of the sup- 
pliant language of a guilty ‘exile, ho 
solicited his pardon al^the head of 
sixty thousand barbarians; and the 
Empress Plaoidia confessed, by a feeble 
resistance, that the condescension, which 
might have been aacribed to clemency, 
was the effect of weakness or fear. 
She delivered herself, her son Valen- 
tinian, and the Western empire, into 
the hwds of an insolent subject ; nor 
could Placidia protect the son-in-law 
Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,* from the implacable perse- 

capable of tuventlng the original and genuine 
style of AtUla. 

1 The sepond book of the Hlitoire Critique 
de rEtabllisanent de^ Monarohie Franqoiie, 
tom. i. p. 188-424, tfrrows great light on the 
Biaie of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila ; 
but the ingenious author, the Abb4 Rnbos, too 
often bewilden hlmse f In system end eon- 
iecture. 

3 Victor Vitensis, (de Fersecut. VandaL 1. i. 
0. 6, p. 8, edit. Buinart) caUs him, acer oonaiUo 
et strenutts in bello : but his oonrage, -when 
he became unfortunate, wa« censured as des- 
perate rashness; and Sebastian deserved, or 
obtained, the epithet of prnmtpB (Sidon Apol 
linar. Cabmen ix. 18|}. Ills adventures a 
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judices, balajced their interests, and 
checked their ambition.* Aeeasonable 
treaty, which he concluded with Gen- 
eerie, protected Xtaly from the depreda- 
^ons of the Yandals ; .^e independent 
Britons implored and Aoknowleaged his 
lalutary ud ; the Imperial authority 
was restored and mauitaiiied in Gaul 
ind Spain.; and he compelled the 
Franks and the Suevi, whom he luid 
ranquished in the field, to become the 
\3eful confederates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well 
BU ^ gtatitudc, i9fltius as- 

siduously cultivated ihe 
■aAAiaAi. ^Uiajaoe of the Huns. 
While he resided in their tents as a 
iostage, or an exile, he had familiarly 
conversed with Attila himself, the 
nephew of his benefactor ; and the two 
famous antagonists appeared to have 
been connected by a perapnal and mili- 
tary friendship, whion they afterwards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent 
embassies, and the education of Oar- 
pilio, the son of AStiua, in the camp of 
Attila. .By the specious professions of 
gratitude and voluntary attachment, 
the patrician might disguise his appre- 
hensions of the Scythian conqueror, 
who pressed the two empires with his 
innumerable armies. His demands 
were obeyed or eluded. When he 
claimed the spoils of a vanquished city, 
some vases of gold, which had been 
fraudulently emhezzled, the civil and 
military governors of Noricum were 
immediately dispatched to satisfy bis 
compla^^ ; * and it is evident from 
their ot. tersatioa with Maximin and 


1 Onie embassy consisted of Count Bomulus ; 
of Prdmotus, president of Koxieum ; and of 
\Comanu8, the miUtary duke. They were ac- 
companied by TatuUtts, an Ulustrloue cldsea 
of I'etovloi'ia ibe sameprefilicei and father xif 
Orestes, wlio had ^married the dau^^ter, of 
Count somttltts.. 8ee Prlseus, p. 67,05. 'Gah> 
siodoriuB (Varlar, i. 4) mentions another em- 
bassy, which was wtecuted by his father and 
Gsrpllio3he< soti'of JCtiusi end ae Attila was 
DO mote, heeoiAd AfSly boast of their manly 
Intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

* Insessbr Llbvea, 'quamvis. fatailbus arqils \\ 
Attsus Elisul Boltu^ lefcindere xegnl, 
Minhtti Aretbis Tyrias obmpleverat aroes, 
Nunc hoatem exutus pactis proprioribus arsit 

Adsmniares^ KM^^aeinSM^rol^ 
ll^bawiM,p„ 11-M. 


Priscus, in the royal village, that thd 
valour and prudence of AStkis had hot 
saved tho /WeStenf Komaits from the 
common ignominy of^ tribute. Yet his 
dexterous policy prolonged the advan- 
tages of a salutary peace ; and a fium- 
erous arxfiy of Huns and Alani, whom 
he had attached to his person, was 
empl<^ed in the defence of Gayi. Two 
colonies of tliese barbaarians were 
judiciously fixed in, the territbriesr of 
Yalenco and Orleans ; * and their active 
cavalry secured the important passages 
of the Rhdne and of the Loire. These 
savage allies were not indeed less for- 
midable ^ to the subjects than to the 
enemies of RoRie. > Their original settle- 
ment was forced with the licentious 
violence of conquest^ and the province 
through which' they marched was ex- 

g osed to all the calamities of au hostile 
1 vasiott. * S^rangm to the emperor or 
the republic, the Alani of ^ Gaul were 
devoted to the ambition of AStins ; and 
though he might su^ct that, jm the 
contest with Attila himself they would 
revolt to the standard of their national 
king, the patrician laboured to restrain, 
rather than to excite, their seal and 
resentment against the Goths, the Bur- 
gundians, ana the Franks. 

The kingdom establisliec^lyy the Visi- 
goths in the southern pro- 
Vinces of Gaul, gradually 
acquited Stren^h, and iiMdSSli. 
maturiW; and the. oon- a.n,5xs-«i- 
duct of those ambitious barbarians, 
either in peace or war, engaged the 


1 Z>eaerts ValSaiittas urbls ntsa Allsids par- 
fieiula.trsdaatiir. Prosper. Tyrmfis GhroU. in 
Historiens de France, tom. 1. A few 

Unesaftarwaidi, Pre^ehservei that lahds in 
theulUHoe Oaid wese 'assigned to the Alani; 
Without •dBiltUnr-’t]hi''eprveotloa of Pubbs 
(tom. i. p. seo), the vwlsotiab&e swpposItloii MSf 
suw oohmiet or ganeHhis of Alani, will eonftvm 
his arguments,' and vemova hiwoli^ttons. 

9 Bee Proper. > Tyro, p* 589. Sidontne 
d^anegytf Avit. 945) ocmplalna. In the name ^ 
Auvergne, his natleeeomtttryi • ' • ■ 
Utoiitts Soythiooi equites tunc forte luhaelb'' ! 
CelsuB Azemetdob; OetfiBhih rs^ebat in agmhti; 
^er tertas,_Ari^e^!ti)»a^q^,5^^ qW*-^^ 


Piscursu, flames,' 

Delebant ; paci»iiaSf?^.p^^ 

Another jpoet«,l^limwiMl^'^^ iPerki^sd^ eoplbEutii 
theCompUint:,, ' V_,; , 

Ifun soeium vis line qiieasi'qtiidttrles.lNilei 
1. . , . ,fietlhibQS,tom.l.p.888^ 
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p{3ir{>oiuat Vigiland^ of i£tlus. Af^r 
,the death of WalHa, the Gothic eceptoe 
devolved to Tlicodoric, the boh qf the 
gre|t Alaric ;* a&d his proaperoue reigu 
of more than thlrtt years, over a tur- 
bulent people, may be allowed to prove 
that his pfudence was supported by 
uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
Ijody. Impatient of his narrow limits, 
Tlssodoric aspired to the possession of 
Arles, the wealthy seat of government 
aa^ commerce ; but the city was saved 
by the timely approach of AStius ; and 
too Gothic king, who bad raised the 
siege with some loss and dis^ace, was 

S ersuaded, for an adec^uate subsidy, to 
ivert the martial valour of hissubjecU 
in a Spanish war. Yet I'heodoric stiU 
watched, and eagerly seized, the favour- 
able moment of renewing bis hostile at- 
tempts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, 
while the Belgic provinces were invaded 
by the Burgundians ; and the public 
safety was threatened on every side by 
the apparent union of the enemies of 
Rome. On every side, the activity of 
A£tius, and his Scythian cavalry, op- 
posed a firm and successful resistance. 
Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slain in ];>attle ; and the remains of the 
nation humHy accepted a dependent 
seat ill the nibuntains of Savoy.* The 
walls of Narbonne had been slmken by 
the battering eudnes, and the inhabi- 
tants had endured the lost extremities 
of famine, when Count Litorius, ap- 
proaching in silence, and directing each 
Iiorseman to carry behind him two sacks 
of flour, cut bis way through the en- 

^ Tbeodorlc II., the son of Tbeodorle I., ds- 
elsres to AvituB his resolution of rmirlng, or 
expiating, the faults whieb his grma^hw had 
eoumltted. 

Qu» fioseer peenvHoPut, qu&i fuscatldunum, 
Quod ie, caplt--. 

%idon. Panegyrio. Avit. 605: 
This obaxaeter, ApfillcaUe only to the great 
AlaTiS, es^bliabes the gAealogy of the Qothie 
klnft. Which has hitherto been unnotloeit 
2 The name of Sqpaudia^ the origin of Savoy, 
is first m^ttfoned by Ammianus Harc^nus; 
and two iniUtary posts are aioertained by tbe 
Kotitla, Witntii the timitsof that provlnoe : a 
cohort was stationed at Grenoble in Dauphind ; 
and EbreduuUm, ot Iverdun, sheltered a fleet 
of sttall vasselt, which oomnianded thelske of 
Kesifdhfit^ See VelesluL Notit. GelHanup, 
iLOtn: B*AnTme,NotioederAnoiennsGaulS| 
p. m, m. 


trenchments of the besiegers. The 
siege was immediately raised ; and the 
more decisive victory, which is ascribed 
to the persoi&l conduct of .^tius him- 
self, was marked with the blood ot eight 
thousand Goths. But in the absence of 
the patrician, who was hastily sum- 
moned to Italy W some public or 
private interest, Count Litmus suc- 
ceeded to the command $ and his pre- 
sumption soon discovered, that far 
(Uiferent talents are reaiiired to lead a 
wing of cavalry, or to direct the opera- 
tions of an important war. At the 
head of an army of Huns, he rashly ad- 
vanced to the gates of ToulouMt fuk' 
of careless contempt for an enemy, 
whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and bis situation made desper- 
ate. The predictions of the augurs had 
inspired Litorius with the profane 
confidence that he should enter the 
Gothic capital in triumph ; and the 
trust which he reposed in his Pagan 
allies ^conraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace, which were re- 
peatedly proposed by the bishops in the 
name of Theodorio. The king of the 
Goths exhibited in bis distress the edify- 
ing contrast of Christian piety and 
moderation ; nor did he lay aside his 
sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared 
to arm for tbe combat. His soldiers, 
animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of lit- 
orius. The conflict was obstinate ; tbe 
slaughter was mutual. The Roman 
general, after a total defeat, which 
could be imputed only to his unskilful 
rashness, was actually led through the 
streets of Toulouse, not in his own, 
but in a hostile triumph ; and the 
mise^ which he experienced, in a long 
and ighominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves. * Such a loss, ill a country whose 
spirit and; finances were long since ex- 
hausted, could not easily be repaired , 
and tbe Gkiths, assuming, in tiieir turn, 
the sentimenta.of ambition and revenge, 
would have pUuited their victorious 

^ Salvisn hM attempted to explain the monl 
government of the Dwty : a teak which nmy be 
readily performed by supposing, that the cala* 
xnltles of the wicked are Judfimentt, and thoiSk 
of tbe righteous, trials. 
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Btandards Oti the banks of the lUidne, 
if the presence of ^tius had not re- 
stored strencth and discipline to the 
Romans.* The two armies expected 
the signal of a decisive action ; but the 
generals, who were conscious of each 
other’s force, and doubtful of their own 
superiority, prudently sheathed their 
swords in the field of battle ; and their 
reconciliation was permanent and sin- 
cere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoth^ 
appears to have deserved the love of his 
sumects, the confidence of his allies, 
and the esteem of mankind. His throne 
was surrounded by six valiant sons, 
who were educated with equal care in 
the exercises of the barbarian camp, 
and in those of the Gallic schools : from 
the study of the Roman jurisprudence, 
they acquired the theory, at least, of 
law and justice ; and the harmonious 
sense of Viruil contributed to soften the 
asperity of woir native niannera” The 
two daughters of the Gothic king were 
given in marriage to the eldest sons of 
the kings of the Suevi and of the Van- 
dals, who reigned in Spain and Africa ; 
but these illustrious alliances were preg- 
nant with guilt and discord. The queen 
of the Suevi bewailed the death of a 
husband, inhumanly massacred by her 
brother. The princess of the Vandals 
was the victim of a jealous tyrant, 
whom she called her father. The cruel 
Genserio suspected that his son’s wife 
had conspired to poison him; the 
supposed crime was punished by the 
amputation of her nose and ears ; and 
the unhappy daughter of Theodoric 
was ignominiously returned to the court 
1 .—Cspto temram damns patebant 
Lltorio, in Bhodanum proprioa prodnceie fines, 
Theudoridm flxum ; nec orat pngnare necesse, 
8ed m^pnre Qetis : rabldam tms asperat Inun 
Viotor ; fiu6d sennt Scythicom suh inomibus 
hostein 

Imputot, St nihil ait gtavini, si ftNaltan mi- 
qnam 

Vlaoen eontlttgat, trepido. 

* Panegyr. Avit. 800, &o. 

Sidonins then pvseaads, aoeording to the duty 
of a pana^vist, to transfer the whole mmit 
from Mtixm to his minister Avitus. 

9 Thaodorle II. fevered, in the person of 
Avitni, the eharaeter of bis precqittor. 

— — -Mibi Bomnla dudum 
Parte Sun plsaent; uarvamqueedisoereluasit 
Ad tna verba pater, doelll quo prisea Jraronis 


of Toulouse in that deformed and mu ti- 
ll ted condition. This horrid act, which 
must seem inoredilrle to a civilised 
age, drew tears from spectator ; 
but Theodoric wafi urged, by the <feel- 
ings of a ]parent and a Kin^ to revenge 
such irreparable injuries, ^e ImperSd 
ministers, who always cherished the dis- 
cord of the barbarians, would have sup- 
plied the Goths with arms, and sh^ps, 
and treasures, for the African war; and 
the cruelty of Genserio might have been 
fatal to himself, if the artful Vaxdal 
had not armed, in his cause, the for- 
midable power of the Huns. His rich 
gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed 
the ambition of Attila ; and the designs 
of iRtius and Theodoric were prevented 
by the invasion of Gaul.* 

The Franks, whose monarchy was 
still confined to the neigh- pnaia in 

lx>urhood of the Lower 
Rhine, had wisely estab- 
lished the right of heredi- 
tary succession in the noble family of 
the Merovingians.” These princes were 
elevated on a buckler, the symbol of 
military command and the royal 
fashion of long hair was the ens^ of 
their birth and dignity. Their flaxen 
locks, which they combed^ and dressed 

1 Onr autboritiei for the ref|;n of Tbeodoilo 
I. are, Jornandes de Bebui Ueticis. c. 34, 3(1, 
and the Chronicles of Idatius, and the two 
Prospers, inserted in the Histoilans of France, 
tom. i p. 618-640. To these we may sddSalvIan 
de Oubemstiope* Dei, 1. vii. p. 248-243, and the 
panegyric of Avitus, by Sidonius. 

9 Beges Criniioi se ereavlsse de primi, et ut 
tta dioam nobUiori suoromfSaaBiUfiCGreg. Toroo. 
L ii. e. 0, p, 1C6, of the eecoad volume of tbe 
Hiitoriansof France). Gregory himself does not 
mention the Merovingian name, which may be 
traced, however, to tbe beginning of theeeventh 
oentafT,«i the distinctive appeUation of the 
xoyil family, and even of the mavUi monarchy. 
An ingenioaf critic has deduesd tbe Memving- 
ians nrom the great MarOboduas; sad he has 
clearly proved that tho prince, who lave bis 
name to the first race, was moie ancient than 
the father of OhUdsrio. Beo lUmolrei do 
r Acaddmie dec InscripriOBS, tom. xX. p. 32-OP, 
tom. XXX. jpt, 6S7-867. 

s This Oman enitom, whldh may bo traced 
from Tadtus to Gregory of Toon, wasat ieni^ 
adopted by the emperois of Constanttnoj^a 
From a M8. of the tenth century, Itotfaocon 
has delineated the representatioo of a similar 
ceremony, which the ignoranoe of the age bad 
applied to king Xlavid. See MoBumsiiti de la 
Honaichie IMqofso, tonu I ^^Mieouifi fik 
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with tlngaltt oare/hntiff down in flow- 
ing ringlets on thAr back and shoulders ; 
wUi^e tne rest of^he nation were obliged, 
either by law or custom, to, shave the 
hinder part of their head, to comb their 
hair over %he forehead, and to content 
themselves with the ornament of two 
small whiskers.* The lofty stature of 
tlfe Franks, and their blue eyes, de- 
noted a Germanic origin ; their close 
apparel accuratdy expressed the figure 
of their limbs ; a weighty sword was 
suspended from a broad belt; their 
bodies were protected by a large shield ; 
and these warlike barbarians were 
trained, from their earliest youth,* to 
run, to leap, to swim; to dart the 
javelin or battle-axe with unerring 
aim; to advance, without hesitation, 
against a suporior enemy ; and to main- 
tain, either in life or death, the in- 
vincible reputation of their ancestors.” 
Clodion, the first of their long-haired 
kings, whose name and actions are 
mentioned in auth<*titio history, held 
his residence at Dispargum,^ a village, 
or fortress, whose place may be ass^ed 
between Louvain and Brussels. From 
the report of his spies, the kins of the 
Franks was informed that the defence- 
less state^of the second Belgic must 
yield, on the slightest attack, to the 
valour of his subjects. He boldly pene- 
trated through the thickets and mor- 
asses of the Oarbonarian forest;* oc- 
oubied Tonmay and Cambray, the only 
^CieisdM pxoUxs . . . crlnium ilsgdUsper 
tergs ditaissis, ke. See the Preface to the 
third eolttme of the HisUnisDs of Fnnoo, mad 
the Abbtf le Bceuf (Diaertmt. tom. Ui. p. 47-79). 
This peoulimr fashion of the Merovlatfmns has 
been remarked bj natlTes and strangers ; bf 

PitiOttB <tom. i. p. QOS), bjr Agatblas (tom. U. p. 

eOk and by Gregory of Vouis (1. lU. iS, vi. 94, 

viS . 10, tem^ IS. p. 196, 278, SIS). 

6 See an orlglmi picture of the figure, dress,, 

arms, and tenimer of the ancient Pmaks, in 

Bidonius ApoUmaria (Psnegyr. Majorkm. 288- 

264); and such piotmes, thow comely drawn, 

have a real ana intriasle value. Father Daniel 

Hlst.4ela Hilioe Fiugolse, tom. I. p. 2-7) has 


i tJ>a deoerintiOBL 

^ OriSque, Ac. tom. 1. p. 271, 

272. Some geographers haveplaoedJnepaigum 
on ^ Oermaa skm of the Bhin^ See a note 

of me Denediottne Editors to the BSstoxlaes of 

«%e olSbmM&mwxkl was that part of t^ 
mreat forest of the Ardenpes, which lay between , 
the Eeeaut, or Sehei4ti and the Keuss. VsliSf spelled |o renese 
ITotlt. Oall. p. m 1 1- Pi 829* 


cities wluch existed in the fifth century^ 
and extended his conquests as far as 
the river J^omme, over a desolate 
country, whose cultivation and popu 
lousness are the effects of more recent 
industry.* While Clodion lay encamped 
in the plains of Artois,” and celebrated, 
with vain and ostentations security, the 
marriage, perhaps of his son, the nuptial 
feast was interrupted by the unexpected 
and unwelcome presence of .^tius, who 
had passed the Somme at the head of 
his light cavalry. The tables, which 
had been spread under the shelter of a 
hill, along the banks of a pleasant 
stream, were rudely overturned; the 
Franks were oppressed before they 
could recover their arms or their 
ranks; and their unavailing vslour was 
fatal only to themselves. , The loaded 
waggons, which had followed their 
march, afforded a rich booty ; and the 
virgin-bride, with her female attend- 
ants, submitted to the new lovers who 
were imposed on them by the chance of 
war. Tois advantage, which hod been 
obtained bv the skill and activity oi 
iGtlus, might reflect some disgrace on 
the military prudence of Clodi^ ; but 
the king of the Franks soon regained 
his strength and reputation, and still 
maintained the possession of his Gallic 
kinedom from the Ehine to the Somme. * 
Under his reign, and most probably 
from the enterprising spirit of his sub- 
jects, the three capitals, Ments; Treves, 
and Cologne experienoM the effects of 
hostile cruelty and avarice. The dis- 
tress of Cologne was prolonged by the 

I Gregor. Tuion. L U. o. 9, in tom. 11. p. 166, 
167. Fredegar. Bpltom. o. 9, p. 896. Grata 
Keg. Fraooor. o. 6, In tom. U. p. 544. Vlt. 81. 
Braug. ab Binemar, InSom. lU. p. 878. ' 

8 — — Franeue qui ddo patentra 
Atrebatum terras pervaeerat.-— - 

Psnegyr. Kajoiisa. 21& 
The pieoise spot wm a toup, or village, raiUed 
Vleue Hdimo, and both tbewsme sad ine place 
are dm eveie a fey modern geographeie at Lem. 
See VslSB. Nottt. GaU. p. 246. Loaipwroe, 
]>eeeriptloii dela Vraaee, tom. U. p. 88. 

8 See a vague ecoount of the asttoa in 
Stdoaiua. Fsaegyr. JCeJoiian. m-m. The 
Frencih eritice, impatient to raMkh their 
monamhy In Gaul, have drawn a eblPng sign- 
ment from the lilenee of Stdottiu%.who darw 
, not totinuate that the vaimuietaed Franks were 
'(•SMWr PH^tOOk 
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perpetual tlominion of the same barba- 
rians, ivho evacuated the ruins of Treves, 
and Treves, which, in the space of fortv 
years, had been four tinned besieged and 
pillaged, was d^osed to lose the 
memory of her afflictions in the vain 
amusements of the Circus.* The death 
of Clodion, after a reign of twenty 
years, exposed his kingdom to the dis- 
cord ana ambition of his two sons. 
Meroveus the younger,^ was persuaded 
to implore the protection of ftome ; he 
was received at the Imperial court, as 
the ally of Valentinian, and the 
adopted son of the patrician iEtius; 
and dismissed to his native country 
with splendid gifts, and the strongest 
assurances of fricudsliip and support. 
During his absence, his elder brother 
had solicited, with equal ardour, the 
formidable aid of Attila ; and the king 
of the Huun embraced an alliance which 
facilitated the passage of the Rhine, 
and justified, by a specious and 
honourable pretence, the invasion of 
,Qaul.3 

When Attila declared his resolution 

TI».dT«t«. of ‘•‘O ““f 

•I th« Princui of his allies, the Vandals 

jtonoru. Franks, at the 

same time, and Almost in the spirit of 
romantic chivalry, the savage monarch 

1 Sslvlaii <de Gubemat. Dei, 1. vi.) has ex- 
preseed, in vague and dedamatorr language, 
the misfortunes of these three ciUes, which 
are di 8 tincU 7 ascertained by the learned 
Hascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, iz. 21. 

FriscAs, in relating the contest, 4oe8 not 
name the two brothers ; the second of whomhe 
had ceen at lusme, a beardlese youth, with 
long flowing hair (Historians of France, tom. i. 
p. S07, 608). The BAnedictine Editors are in- 
clined to believe that tney were the sone of some 
Unknown king of the Franhe, who reigned on 
the banks of toe Keeker ; but the acraments of 
H. de Foneemagne (Mkm. de 1* Academia, tom. 
viii. p. 464) seem to prove that the saocession 
of Clodion was disputed by his two eone, and 
that the younger was Meroveus, the father of 
CbilderiQ.* 

* Uj^r the Mdrovlnglaa race, the throne 
wae hereditary; but all toe eons of the deceased 
mooareh were equally entitled to their share of 
his treasures and territodes. Bee the Disser- 
tatianeef de Foneemagne, in the sixth and 
dghth voinmes of theM4moiEeB do rAoaddmie. 

!rbe relationship of Meroveus to Clodion is 
estremdy dotibtftil.-<By some he Is called an 
lUegitimate ion, by ptheri, merely of bis race. 
Greg. Tuf. II. e. 9, in Sismondl, Hist, dcs 
rrsndlUs,i.l77. See Meseray, I.~-M. 


piofessed himself 6be lover and the 
champion of the Fiinoess Jftonoria. 
The sister of Valentiniein was educated 
in the palace of Ravenna; and os^ber 
marriage Ihight bo productive of some 
danger to the State, she wan raised, by 
the title of Augusta^^ above thjs hopes 
of the most presumptuous subject. Hut 
the fair Honoria haa no sooner attaincid 
the sixteenth year of her age, than she 
detested the importunate greatnm 
which must for ever exclude her from 
the comforts of honourable love. In 
the midst of vain and unsatisfactory 
pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to the 
impulse of nature, and threw herself 
into the arms of her chamberlain 
Rugenius. Her guilt and shame (such is 
the absurd language of imperious man) 
were soon bettayed by the appearance 
of ][>remancy ; but the disgrace of the 
royal family was published to the world 
by the imprudence of the Empress 
riocidia, who dismissed her daughter, 
after a strict and shameful confinement, 
to a remote exile at Constantinople. 
The unhappy princess passed twelve or 
fourteen years in the irksome societv of 
the sisters of Theodosius, and their 
chosen virgins : to whose c^n^ Hon* 
oiia could no longer aspire, und whose 
monastic assiduity of praver, fastine, 
and vigils, she reluctantly imitated. 
Her impatience of long and hopeleu 
celibacy urged her to embrace a 
strange and desperate resolution. The 
name of Attila was familiar and 
formidable at Constantinople ; and his 
frequent embassies enteriained a per* 
petual intercourse between his camp 
and the Iqiperial palace* In the pur- 
suit of love, or rather of revenge, the 
daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
duty and every prejudice, and offered 
to deliver her person into the arms of « 
barbarian, of whose Inngnage she was 
ignorant, whoaq figure Was scarcely 
human, and whose religion and man- 
nera she abhorred. By the ministry of 
a faithful eunuch, she transmitted to 

1 A medal U Stffl exUnt, which txbfbfii tbs 
plesilng oouhteiia&oe of Honoria, with the Htls 
of Augusta ; and on. the reverse, the Imppoiwr 
legend of SaXm JkipuXftioeB round thetnonogi'sis 
of Christ, See Dunoange, FemU. BysaaUa. p 
67,7s. 
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jkttiU a ring, the ^pledge of her affec- 
tion, and.earneatly oonjured him to 
claim her ae. a hmul epouse, to hrhom 
be%ad been aecretly bcdrothed. These 
indecent advances were reodived, how- 
ever, witli# coldness and disdain; and 
the king of the Huns continned to 
multiply the number of his n^ves, till 
^|i love was awakened by the more 
forcible passions of ambition and av- 
arice. l^e invasion of Gaul was pre- 
ceded, and justified, by a formal 
demand of the Princess Honoris, with 
a just and equal share of th^ Imperial 
patrimony. .His predecessors, the an- 
cient Xanjous, had often addressed, in the 
same hostile and peremptory manner, 
the daughters of China ; and the pre- 
tentions of Attila were not leas offensive 
to the majesty nf Rome. A firm but 
temperato refusal was communicated 
to nis ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it might de- 
rive a specious arrament from the 
recent examples of l^cidia and Pulch- 
eria, was strenuously denied ; and the 
indissoluble engagements of Honoria 
were opposed to the claims of her 
Scythian lover. ' On the discovery of 
her cdhneijuon with the king of the 
Huns, theo<gailty princess hod been 
sent away, m an object of horror, from 
Constaniliinople to Italy: her life was 
spared ; but the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was performed with some obscure 
and nominal husband, before she was 
immured in a perpetual prison, to be- 
wail those onroes and misfortunes, 
which Honorin might have escaped, 
bad she not been bom the daughter' of 
an emperor** ■ , 

A native of Gaul, and n 'oontempo: 
rory, the leamed and eloquent -SidoD- 
iii% wbo wasafterwnr^ bishop^ of der- 

alleged tharir 'MaiM to the 

thiooe, ValeattaiSn hfansalf^ wiio had UiMed 
tbd daughtar and heirait of tto youagar tfaao- 
doHlui, would ‘ have atiertad bar dght to the 
Easteni onplref 

« tUtS^Ufae of Hohbrlimn iaperfe^ly 
mUiM lylomiadUiij de fliiaeaMloiie«ag&.,e. 

tht^UBOt b. or 

nnlast wa eepard^Tby m luteml uf and 
idtusa, harintrtfitie with Bannlus* apd ear le- 
vitation of Attu^ 


mont, had made a promise to one of 
his friends that he would 
compose a regular history oam. ana ba- 
of the war S Attila. If •‘wOtimm. 
the modesty of Sidonius had not dis- 
couraged him from the prosecution of 
this mteresting work,* the historian 
would have related, with the simplicity 
of truth, those memorable ^ents, to 
which the poet, in vague and doubtful 
metaphors, has condsdy alluded.^ The 
kings and nations of Germany and 
Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the 
Danube, obeyed the warlike summons 
of Attila. From the royal village, in the 
plains of Hungary, his standard moved 
towards the West; and after a mardh 
seven or eight hundred mUes, he 
reached the confinx of the Rhine and 
theNecker; where he was joined by 
the Franks, who adhered to his ally, 
the elder of the sons of Clodion. A 
troop of light barbarians, who roamed 
in quest of plunder, might choose the 
winter for the convenience of passing 
the river on the ice ; but the innumer- 
able cavalry of the Huns required such 
plenty of forage and provisions, as 
could be procured only in a milder 
season ; Gie Hercynian forest supplied 
materials for a bridge of boats ; and 
the hostile myriads were poured, with 
resistless violence, into the Belgio pro- 
vinceB.s The constematfon of Gaul 

1 ExsgerM mibi, ut promittsrem tlU, Attilw, 

.belliun stylo me posterls intimalumm 

cosperam scrlbere, sed operls arrapU faaoa pe^ 
speoto, tesdttU Incboaue. Sidon. Apolf. 1 
vtil epist. IS, p. 28S. 

9 — Sabito cum rupta tumultu 
Barbartes Iotas In te tiansfuderat Aretos, 
QalUa. PogaaoemEugumeomitanteGelone, 
Gepida tnuc sequitur; Seyram Burgundlo 
oogit: 

CbuBUi,' BeUonotiis, BSurus, Basterna, Tor* 
inffui 

Brnetenis, ulvosS vel quem Nicer ablult undS 
Piorumpil Pxanous. Cecldit cito secta bipennf 
Hereyiiia la liatares, et Rheiram texult aino. 
El Jam Urrrificis diiTudemt Attila lunals 

In esmpqase Belga, tuos. 

Panegyr. Avtt StO, &e. 
9 Tbe most aulhentlo and elroumsUntlal 
acooemt of this war; is oontainad in Jortnindes 
(de iUb4 GotAdoi e. p. eB9:672h Who iuA 
eomeUmes abridge, and sometimes timiia 
^Citbed, Ihe latsw hteloiT of CsssicMloiia^ Jor- 
ttandas, a:qfnolatioiiwMoh It would be quper- 
dhoUs to tojmt, tnay be oorrseted' and 
illustrated by Gregory of Tours. 1. 2, o. 5, 6^7, 
•nd the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, and the 
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was universal ; and the various fortunes I aiid he depended our the secret invita^ 
of its cities have been adorned, by tradi- ! tion of Sangiban, kiEss of the Alani, 
tion, with mai’tyrdoms and miracles.* i who had promised to ^tray the city, 
Troyes was saved by the* merits of St. and to revolt froip the service of Hue 
Lupus; St. Servatius was removed from empire. ^But this treacherous con> 
the world, that he might not behold the miracy was detected and difappointed. 
ruin of Tongrea ; and the prayers of Orleans had been strenstheii^ with 
St. Genevieve diverted the march of recent fortifications ; and the assaults 


Attila from the neighbourhood of Paris, of the Huns were ngorously ropellpd 
But as the greatest part of the Gallic by the faithful valour of the soldiers, 
cities were alike destitute of saints and or citizens, who defended the place, 
soldiers, they were besieged and The pastoral diligence of Anianus,* r 
stormed by tiie Huns, who practised, bishop of primitive sanctity and con> 
in the example of Metz,” their custom- summate prudence, exhausted every art 
ary maxims of war. They involved, in oi religious pcdicy to support their 
a promiscuous massacre, the priests courage, till the arrival of the expected 
who served at the altar, and the in- succours. After an^obstiuate siege, the 
fants, who, in the hour of danger, had walls were shaken by the battering 
1>een providently baptized by the rams ; the Huns had already occupied 
bishop ; the flourishing city was de- the suburbs ; and the people, who were 
livered to the flames, and a solitary incapable of bearing arms, by prostrate 
chapel of St. Stephen marked the place in prayer. Anbnus, who anxiously 
where it formerly stood. From the counted the days and hours, dbpatebed 
Bhiue and the Moselle, Attila advanced a . trusty messenger to observe, from 
into the heart of Gaul; crossed the the rampart, the face of the distant 
Seine at Auxerre ; and after a long and country. He returned twice without 
laborious march, fixed his camp under any intelligence that could inspire hope 
the walls of Orleans. He was desirous or comfort ; but in his third report, he 
of securing hb conquests by the posses- mentioned a small cloud, which he had 
sioii of an advantageous post, which faintly descried at the extremity of 
commanded the passage of the Loire ; the horizon. ** It is the aift of God 1 ** 
... P>oq>«.. All tb. «. oxclwmed tiie biAop, in a tone of won. 

fipllsctsd Inisrted in Hiitorisni of ocmndenoe ; and toe whole multitude 
France; but the reader ehould be cautioned repeated after him, *'It is the aid of 
aninst a eupposed extract from the Chronicle God.” The remote object, on which 

the genuine text of tlie Gallioian biehop, moment larger, and more dbtinot ; the 

i The ancient legendaries deierre some le- Bomanand Gothic banners were grodu- 
gard, as they are oblig^ to connect their fables nAmMvarl • and n favounible wind 
with the real histoiy of their own times. See W porceiyed » « tawupaoie yma 

me lives of St. Lupus. St. Aniauus, the bishops blowing aside the dust, discovered, ui 
sf Mets, Ste. Genevieve, Ac., in the Historians deep array, the impatient squadrons of 
Ol^mncs, tom. i. p. Gi4, 646, 649, tom. lU. p. ^tius and Theodoide, who pressed for- 

3*Ths scepticism of the Count ds Bust (Hist. 9^ ^*??*?*'*^, . • 

des Penji^, tom. viL p. 539, 540) cannot be re- The faolhty with which Attila had 
coined with any princlp^ of reMon or penetrated into the heart the 

Metsr At theedistsnoe of no more than a to his mSidlOUS policy* as 

hundred yean, could he be ipoiaat, could the well as to the terrm^ of hit arms. His 

SSa .SSdSSM wAm&M -kiKtaiy 

Austiasia! oflis leaned count, who eeems to fitted by his myate a^urancea; ha 
nave undertaken the imolsiar of Attib and the alternately soothed and threatened tiiQ 
Swbsii!Ms,appesb m Bom^ and the Gq^; and the eem^ 


that ths true Idatius had expUdUy affinaed, 

pluriinas dvltatss tjffiraOa. sinciig whldi to anspldons of each othw • intenUous, 
mmcntdideti. ^ ^ beh^ with enpine Ip^CTWoe, the 
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approach of th^r oommon enemf . I 
«£tin8 was the sole guardian of the I 
pulgic safety ; Hht his wisest measures' 
were emlmrrassed a faction, which, 
since the death of Placidia, infested the 
Imperial {(hlace : the youth of Italy 
trembled at the sound of the trumpet ; 
and the barbarian^ who from fear or 
atfbction were inclined to the cause of 
Attila, awaited, with doubtful and 
venal faith, the event of the war. The 
patneian passed the Alps at the head 
of some troops, whose strength ' and ' 
numbers scarcely deserved the name of 
an army.‘ But on his arrival at Arles, 
or L^ons, be was confounded by the 
intellizeiice that the Visigoths, refusing 
to embrace the defence of Gaul, had 
determined to expect, within their own 
territories, the fonnidable invader 
whom they professed to despise. The 
senator Avitus, who, after the honour- 
able exercise of the Praetorian prefect- 
ure had retired to his estate in Auv- 
ergne, was TOrsuaded to accept the 
important embassy, which he executed 
with ability and success. He repre- 
sented to l^heodoric that an ambitious 
conqueror, who aspired to the dominion 
of the cart^ could be resisted onlv by 
the firm ana unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oi^ress. 
The lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed 
the Gothic warriors, by the description 
of the injuries which their ancestors 
had suffered from the Huns, whose 
implacable fury still pursued them from 
the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. 
He strenuously urged that it was the 
duty of every Christian to save from 
Sacrilegious violation the cbarches of 
God, and the relics of the saints ; that 
it waa the interest of every barbarian, 
who had acquired a settlement in Gaol, 
to defend the flelds and vineyards, 
which were cahtvated for his use, 

r 'nst Ihm desolation of the Scythian 
iberds. Theodorio yielded to the 
evidence of truth; adopts the measure 
at once the most prndrat and the most 

I — .vis Uquoist Alpes 
JBtIui, teniie, st leimm liBC mlllts deems 
Bohar, le ettsflili Oeticem aude ecednliu 
agmeii 

InoMsqm pu^rlfp pwBramem edfore eeitris. 

Puiegy?. Aril. ttBi de* 


honourable ; and dedaied that, as the 
faithful ally of .^tius and the 
he was read>b to expose his Ufe and 
kingdom for the oommon safety of 
Gaol.* The Visigoths, who at that 
time were in the mature vigour of thehr 
fame and power, obeyed with alacrity 
the signal of w'ar ; prepared their arms 
and tiorsCs, and assembled under the 
standard of their aged king, who was 
resolved, with his two eulest sons, 
Torismond and Theodone, to command 
in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths de- 
termined several tribes or nations that 
seemed to fluctuate between the Huns 
and the Romans. The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually 
collected the troops of Gaul and Ger- 
many, who had formerly acknowledged 
themselves the subjects, or soldiers of 
the republic, but who now claimed the 
rewards of voluntary service, and the 
rank of independent allies ; the Lsetl, 
the Armoricans, the Breones, the Sax- 
ons, the Burgundians, the Sannatians, 
or Alani, the Bipuarians, and the 
Franks who followed Merovens as their 
lawful prince. Such was the various 
army which, under the conduct of 
iStius and Theodorio, advanced, by 
rapid marches, to relieve Orleans, and 
to give battle to the innumerable host 
of Attila.” 

On their approach the king of the 

1 The poUej ot Attlle, of JEtlni, and of the 
Vieigotbe, ie imperfectly demribed in the 
Paaegyrio of Aritoi, and the thlrty.8ixth 
chapter of Jomandee. The poet and the 
historian were both biassed by personal or na- 
tional prejudices. The former exalts the merit 
and impprtanoe of Aritus : orbis, Avlfe, silus, 
Ac. t The latter is anxious to show the Goths 
In the moet favourable light ; yet their agree- 
ment, when they are fairly intorj^ted. Is a « 
proof of their veiadty. 

> Thexeriew of the army of JEtfus ^ made 
hy JbmaiideB, e. aa,p. MA edit. Grot. tom. II. 
p. SS, of the fiistomis of f lan^ with the 
notes of the Benedictine edIUw. Theloetwere 
a promlsououi race of barbarians, bom or 
namrallsed in Gaul; and the or 

orli, derived their name ftom their poat oh tlie 
three riveia, the BhlBA the Misuia, and the 
Moaelle; the ArmoKams poss e seed the Inde- 

A ooipBy Of oOMMis Ala, DeoD pumw^ in tns 
aooese of Bayeux; the Burgundiam were 
settled hi Savnr': and the Bnonu vepre a wa^ 
Uhe tribe of Biuetfimi the east of the Aka 
(g Poaikiima. 
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Hiuis immBdiatdy nised the siege, and l 

oaU the fcffemost of hii 
**•“>^*•. 1 ,, droops from the pillage of 
a city which they had already entered.’ 
The v4<^^r .of Attila was always guided 
by his.px:iadence ; and as he foresaw the 
fatal oos^uences of a defeat in the 
heart of •Gaul, be repassed the 3em6, 
and expected the enemy in the plains 
of Ch&lons, whose smooth and level 
surface was adapted to the operations 
of his Soytliian cavalry. But in this 
tumultuary retreat, the vanguard of 
the Homans and their aUies continually 
pressed, and sometimes engaged, the 
troops whom Attila had posted in the 
rear; the hostile columns, in the dark- 
ness of the night and the perplexity of 
the roads, mi^t encounter each other 
without design, and the blood v conflict of 
the Franks and GepidoB, in which fifteen 
thousand ” barbarians were slain, was a 
prelude to a more general and decisive 
action. The Catalaunian fields^ spread 
themselves round Ch&lons, and extend, 
according to the vague measurement of 
Jomandes, to the length of one hundred 
and fifty, and the breadth of one hun* 
dred miles, over the whole province, 
which is entitled to the^peUation of 
a champai^ country.^ This spacious 
plain was distingumed, however, by 
some inequalities of ground and the 
importance of a height, which com- 
manded the camp of Attila, was 
understood and disputed by the two 

f unerals. The young and valiant 
'orismond first occupied the summit; 

1 AurtManenBli urbli obiidio, oppunstio, 
kraptfo, 1160 dTioptio, L ▼. Bidoa. Apollin. L 
dli. Epist 15, p. 246. The preiemlion of Or^ 
leans night easily Be tamed latp a mimcle, 

* obtained and foretold by the holy biaheqp. 

? The comon sdltlone read xok ; but there 
ie some duthorlfycf manuiorlpts (and almoat 
any authority iaiulSolent) for the more reason- 
able number of Tvm, 

Chilons. or Boro-Catalaunom, afterwards 
(Tafaiuitiii, nad formerly made a part of the 
territory bf Bheinuj^l^ wheuoe it ia diataat 

Gim. p. 186, ^Aavttle, no 


Qaiue,pk 812, 278. 

^ The name of Oanmaoia, or Ohampi^e, Is 
fieguenUy mentioned by Oiegoir of Tours; 
ana that 'grpait provlnoe, of whimi Bhehns was 
thwea^M, obeyed the cominaad of a duke. 

Vslei. Wit. p. 120-128. 


the Goths mshed with irresistibla 
weight on the Hundif who laboured to 
ascend from the opposite side ; an^the 
possession of this advantageous post 
inspirod both the . troops and their 
leaders with a fair assurifnee of vic- 
tory. The anxiety of Attila prompted 
him to consult his priests and haru- 
spices. It was reported that, after 
scrutinizing the entrails of victims, and 
scraping their bones, they revealed in 
mysterious language, his own defeat, 
with the death of nis principal adver- 
sary ; and that the barbarian, by ao- 
oepting the equivalent, expressed his 
involuntary .esteem for the superior 
merit of ^tius. But the unusual dos^ 
pondency which seemed to prevail 
among toe ^uns, enga^d Attila to use 
toe expedient, so famiuar to the gene- 
rals of antiquity, of animating his troops 
by a military oration; and his language 
was that of a king who had often 
fought and cenquerra at their head.’ 
He pressed them to consider their past 
glory, their actual danger, and their 
ittture hopes. The same fortune, which 
opened the deserts and morasses of 
Scythia to their unarmed valour^ which 
had laid so many warlike nations pro- 
stoate at their mt, bad i^rved the 
Joys of this memorable field for the 
consummation of their victories. The 
cautious steps of their enemies, their 
strict alliance, and their advantageous 
posts, he artfully represented as the 
efieots, not of prudence, but of fear. 
The Visigoths alone were the strength 
and nerves of the opposite army ; and 
the Huns might securely trample on the 
degenerate fiomans, whose close and 
compact €«!der betrayed their apprehen- 
nons, and who wdbe equally incapable of 
supporting the dmigers, or the f atjgujss, 
pf adaycl batl^e. The doctrine oTpro* 
destination, so favourable to. martial 
virtne, was. pogefnlly inonlcated :by the 
khig of thb Huns ; who assured .hia 

1 1 am MDilUe that them rnmttfey oratfoaS 
an nenally composed by the historian ; yet 
the old Ostrogodis, who had served under 
Attila, might rsfieat his dieeoaxse to Caeskido- 
rins : the tdeae, and^ven the expnssionf, have 
an original S<mian oast ; and 1 doubt whether 
an Italian of the sixth century would have 
thought of the bujtts eertawiah youdio* 
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•ubjeetB the wairiors, protected 
by Heaven, were and invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the enemy ; but 
that^the unerring Fates would strike 
their victims in the bosom of l*iglorious 
peaoe. **I myself,*' oontmued Attila, 
** wilJ throW' the first javelin, and the 
wretch who refuses tO' imitate the ex- 
ample of his sovereign, is devoted to 
inevitable death.** The spirit of the 
barbarians was rekindled % the pres- 
ence, the voice, and the example of 
their intrepid leader ; and AttiU, yield- 
ing to their impatience, immediately 
formed his order of battle. At the 
head of his brave and faithful Huns, 
he occupied in person the centre of the 
line. The nations subject to his empira, 
the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thurin- 
gians, the Franks, the Burgundians, 
were extended, on either hand, over 
the ample space of the Catalaunian 
fields ; the right wing was commanded 
by Ardaric, king of the Qepidte, and tiie 
three valiant brothers, wlio reimed 
over the Ostrogoths, were jested on 
the left to oppose the kiiidrod tribes of 
the Visigoths. The disposition of the 
allies was regulated by a different 
principle Sangiban, the faithless king 
of the Adani, nvas placed in the centre, 
where his rlotjous might be strictly 
watched, and his treache^ might oc 
instantly punished. ASUus assumed 
tlie command of the left, and Theodoiic 
of the ri^ht, wing; while Torismond 
still continued to occupy the heights 
whi<di appear to have stretcdied on tiie 
fiank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations the 
Volga to the Atlantio wore assembled 
on the plain of Chftlons^ but many of 
these nations had be^ divided by 
faction! or oonquesti or emigration; 
and the appearance of similar arms and 
ensigns, which ^reateaed each other, 
presented the image^f a civil war. 

The dismpline and tactics of tite 
Bftttisef ' Greeks and Romans form 
an interesting part of their 
national numnors. The att^tive study 
of the military operations of Xenophem, 
or Cmsar, or Frederic, v[hcn. they are 
described by the same genius which con* 
seived and executed them, may tend to 


improve (if such improvement can be 
wished) the irt of destroying the human 
species. But the battle of Chidons can 
only excite our* curiosity by the magni* 
tude of the object ; since it was decided 
by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, 
and has been related by partial writers, 
whose civil or ecclesiasmcal profession 
secluded them from the knoVl^ledge oi 
military affairs. Chssiodorius, however, 
had familiarly conversed with many 
Gbthic warriors, who served in that 
memorable engagement; '*a conflict,’* 
as they informed him, ** fierce, various, 
obstinate, and bloody ; si:ch as could 
not be paralleled either in the present 
or in past ages.** The number of the 
slain amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, or, according to 
another account, three hundred thous- 
and persons ;* and those incredible ex- 
aggerations suppose a real and effective 
loss, sufficient to justify the historian’s 
remark, that whole generations may be 
swept avray, by the madness of kings, 
in the space of a single hour. After the 
mutual and repeated discharge of missile 
weapons, in wnich the archers of Scythia 
migfit signalise their superior dexterity, 
tlie cavalry and infantry of the two 
armies wore furiously mingled in closer 
combat The Huns, who lought under 
the eyes of their king, pierced through 
the feeble and doubtful centre of the 
allies, separated their wings from each 
other, and wheeling with a rapid effort 
to the left, direct^ their whole force 
against the Visigoths. As Theodorio 
rode along the ranks to animate his 
troops, he received a mortal stroke from 
the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostro- 

g olAif and immediately fell from his 
orse. The wounded king was op- 
pressed in the general disorder, and 

I The ezpfeuioiii of Jocnaadei, or rather ot 
Oiiiiodotius, are extremely etnmg. BeUum 
atrox, multiplex, immaue, pertteax; eui ilmtle 
BoUa osquam ndnM untIqtatMB : ubi lallagesta 
leferuntur, ut aihll enet quod In vitt eut ooa- 
rpicere potulsset egregius, qul hnliis miiacuU 

E rivareturespeota. Buboe (Hist. CrltiQue, tom. 

p. 882, 898) attempts to reoondle the 182,00^ 
of Jotnaades with the 800,000 ot Idatlue end 
Isidore, by eapposing that the larger aumber 
indudea the total destruetloD Of the wee, the 
effects of dlssase, tlie daughter of the OlUWiaed 
people, » 
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trampled under the feet of his own! 
eavalry; and this impor^t death, 
sorved to explain the ambiguoue pro- 
phecy of the hnnispices. • Attilaalr^y 
exulted in the confidence of victory, 
vfhen the valiant Torismond descended 
from the hills, and verified the re- 
mainder of the prediction. The Visi- 
ffoths, who had been thrown into con- 
fusion by the flight or defection of the 
Alaui, gradually restored their order of 
battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly 
vanquished, since Attila was compelled 
to retreat. He had exposed his ^rson 
with the rashness of a private soldier ; 
but the intrepid troops of the centre 
had pushed forwards beyond the rest of 

n 


^e intrepid zeal of his companions, had 
not rescued him tmtn this dangerous 


situation. In the sme manner, but on 
the left of the line; A^tius himself, 
separated from Ifis allies, ignorant of 
their victory, and anxious to their fate, 
encountered and escaped ”the hostile 
troops that were scattered X>ver the 
plains of ChUlons ; and at length reached 
the camp of the Goths, which he cduld 
only fortify with a slight rampart of 
shields till the dawn of day. The <Im- 
perial general was soon satisfied of the 
aefeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his entrenchments; and 
when he contemplated the bloody scene, 
fie observed, with secret satisfaction, 
that the loss had principally fallen on 


the lino ; their attack was faintly sup- tnat tne loss nad principally fallei 
ported; their flanks were unguarded; the barbarians. Thebodyof Theodi 


Gennany were saved, by the approach 
of the night, from a total defeat. They 
retired within the circle of waggons 
that fortified their camp ; and the dis* 
mounted squadrons prepared themselves 
for a defence, to which neither their 
arms nor their temper were adapted. 
The event was doubtful ; but Attila had 
secured a last and honourable resource. 
The saddles and rich furniture of the 
cavalry were collected, by hU order, 
into a funeral pile ; and the magnani- 
mous barbarian had resolved, if w en- 
trenchments should be forced, to rush 
headlong into the flames, and to de- 
prive his enemies of the glory which 
they might have acquired by the death 
or captivity of Attila.* 

But his enemies had passed the night 

anxiety.* The inconsider- 
ate courage of Torismond was tempted 
to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly 
found faimsdf, with a few followers, in 
the midst of the Scythian waggons. 1 a 
I 3ie confusion of a nocturnal combat, he, 
wts thrown«lropi his hone ; and the 
Gothic prtnoe mnst have perished like 
his father, if his youthful strength, and 
1 Tboceimt ds Boat (Hist det Peuplts, fta. 


fmar near OrlsMis, tbs letter la Obamperae. 
hi the one, Tboodoiie was slsln ; In the other, 
he wee revenged. 


discovered under a heap of slain: his 
subjects bewailed the death of their 
king and father; but their tears were 
mingled with songs and acclamations, 
and his funeral rites were performed in 
the face of a vanquished enemy. The 
Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on 
a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to 
whom they justly ascribed the glory of 
th^ suooess ; and the new £ng ac- 
cepted the obligation of j^venge as a 
sacred portion of his paternal inheri- 
tance. X et the Goths themselves were 
astonished by the fierce and undaunted 
aspect of their formidable antagonist ; 
and their historian has compared Attila 
to a lion encompassed in his den, and 
threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury. The kings and nations, who 
might have deserted his standard in the 
hour ot disteess, were made sensible 
that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most limninent and inevitable 
danger* All bis instruments of martial 
mnaio inoesaautly founded a loud and 
animating strain of d^anoe ; and the 
foremost troops vAio advaaei^ to the 
sssauh, were ehedsed or destroyed by 
showers of mtqfm from eveiy side <» 
tiieentrenohaMts, It was determined, 
in a general ooimoll of war, to besiege 
the fing of the Hmis in his camp, to 
interest his provisions, and to reduce 
him to^ alternative of a wgfoeeful 
treaty or an unequal oomhatf But tbs 
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lm|>atietice of the Wbariaas Boon diB- under the weight of rollihg waggons \ 
dnmed these cautions and dilato^ and their nnburied limbs were aban* 
measures : and the mature policy of doned on the public roads as a prey to 
4^tiua was appr^ensive that, after the dogs and vultures. Such were those 
extltjMtion of the Huns, the republio savage ancestors, whose imaginary 
would be oppressed* by the nride and virtues have aometunes excited the 
power of tj]^ Gothic nation. The patri- praise and envy of dvilised ages I ■ 
cian exerted the superior ascendant of Neither the spirit^ nor the foroes, nor 
authorify and reason to calm the the reputation, of Attila,. umiea^r 
papsions, which the son of Theodorto were impaired by the xwirsyatuu. 
consider^ as a duty ; represented, with failure, of the Gallic expedition. In the 
seeming affection and real truth, the ensuing spring, he repeated his demand 
diftiTOrs of absence and delay ; and per- of the rnnoess Honoria and her patri - 
sua&d Torismond to disappoint, by bis monial treasures. The demand was 
speedy return, the ambitious designs of again rejected or eluded ; and the in- 
his brothers, who might occupy the dtgnant lover immediately took the 
throne and treasure of Toulouse.* held; pmed the Alps, invaded Italy, 
After the departure of the Goths, aiid and besieged Aquileiawith an innumer- 
the separation of the allied army, Attila able host of barbarians. Those bar- 
was surprised at the vast silence that barians were unskilled in the methoiis 
reigned over the plains of Chalons : the of conducting a regular siege, which, 
suspicion of some hostile stratagem de- even among the ancients, requiiod 
tamed him several days within the some knowMge, or at leaat some prac- 
cirole of his waggons, and his retreat tioe, of the mechanic arts. But the 
beyond the Ehine confessed the last labour of many thousand provincials 
victory which was achieved in the and captives, whose lives were sacri- 
naine of the Western empire. Meroveus fioed without pity, might execute the 
and his Franks, observing a prudent most painful and dangerous work. The 
distance, and magnifying the opiiuon of skill of the Eoman artists might he 
their strength by the numerous tires corrupted to the destruction o? their 
whicb thev kindled every night, con- country. The walls of Aquileia were 
tinued to jbollow the rear of &e Huns assaults by a formidable train of batter- 
till they reaohed the confines of Tbur- ing rams, movable turrets, and engines 
ingia. The Thuringians served in the that threw stones, darts, and fire and 
army of AttUa : they traversed, both the monarch of the Huns employefl the 
in their march and in their return, the forcible impulse of hope, fear, eraula- 
territories of the Franks ; and it was 


perhaps in this war that they exeroked 
the cruelties which, about fourscore 
years afterwards, were revenged by the 
son of Clovis. They massacred their 
hostages as well as their captivee : two 
hnndM young maidmiB wefre tortured 
with exquiilte and 4 inrelenting rage; 
their bodies were tom asunder by wild 
horses, or their bones were orated 

1 Jonutadk de ttphue Osttcis, e. 41, p. 671. 
The petifi^or iSttuB, and the hehevtonr oi 
ToriMBomi, ire extremely natural; and^the 
pMrkdaa, aoeoidlnt to Gregory of Toure (L It 
0 . 7. p. diimteied the pnnee of the Fruikt, 
hy lasgeetitig to him a amllar apprefaeneion. 
The nlw Xdatiiki rldlculeutly pretend* that 


t These onielties, whioh are passionately do- 
idored by Tbeodoric, the son of Clovis (Gregory 
of Tours, 1. iU. c. 10. p. ISO), suit the time and 
elrcumstanees of the Invuton of Attila. His 
lesldenee in Thuringia eras long attested by 
popular tradition : and he Is suraoaed to have 
asseiuhled a oourovltai, or diet, in the territo y f 
of Eisenach. See Maaoou, ix. 80, whd settles , 
with nice ■oouraoy the extent of ancient Thur- 
ingia, and derives its Same from the Ootlde 
tribe of the T^rvln^. 

* Macliinii eonstructis, omnibuscue tormen- 
tosmn generihus adhibitis. , Jornaodes, c. 4:1, p. 
678. In the thirteenth century;. Uie Moguls 
battered the oUies of China Vith lame engines, 
constructed by the Mahometans or Chriiiians in 
their service, which threw stones from lau to 
800 pounds* weight. In the defence of tlieir 
country, the Chinese used gunpowder, and even 
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tion, and inflbreat to aubvert the only 
barrier which delayed the conquest of 
Italy. , Aqnileia was at that period one 
of the richest, tiie most populous, and 
the strongest of the maritime cities of 
the Hadruitic coast. The Gothic auxili- 
aries, whoappeared to have served under 
their native princes, Alaric and AntaJa, 
communicated their intrepid spirit ; and 
the citizens still rememberodthe glorious 
and successful resistance, whi^ their 
ancestors had opposed to a fierce, in- 
exorable barbarian, who disgraced the 
majesty of the Roman purple. Three 
months were consumed without effect 
in the siege of Aqnileia, till the want 
of provisions, and the clamours of his 
army, compelled Attila to relinquish 
the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue 
his orders, that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning and begin 
their retreat. But as he rode round the 
wails, pensive, angry, and disappointed, 
he observed a stork preparing to leave 
her nest in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the 
country. Ho seized, with the ready 
penetration of a statesman, this trifling 
incident which chance had ofiered to 
superstition ; and exclaimed, in a loud 
and cheerful tone, that such a domestic 
bird, so constantly ottaclied to human 
society, would never have abandoned 
her ancient seats unless those towers 
had been devoted to impending ruin and 
solitude.* The favourable, omen in- 
spired an assurance of victory; the siege 
was renewed and prosecuted with fresh 
vigour ; a large breach was mode in the 
pm of the w^l from whence the stork 
had taken her flight ; the Huns mounted 
to the assault with irresistible fury: 
and the succeeding generation cotua 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.^ 
After this dreadful hhastuement, Attila^ 


^ The mne stm is told by JcmstidM, sod 
by Prooopittt <de Bell. Vendal. 1. 1. c. 4. p. 187, 
188) : nor is it essy to decide which is the 
otiginai. But the Greek historian is guilty of 
an in'excusaible mistake, in placing the siege of 
Aquiieia after the dea^i of JKtius. 

» JoensndH, about s hundred yean after- 
wards, afllmts, that Aqnileia was so ooroplptely 
mined, Ita ut vix ejus, vestigia, ut appareant, 
Miiquerint See Jomaades de Beb. Getlcis, c. 
48, p. 67S, Paul. Biacon. 1. ii. o. 14, p. 785. 
lA ut Pisad. Hist. 1. iii. c^ 3. The name of 
Aquiieia was sosMtiines applied to Ponuu JuiU 


pursued his march ; and as he passed, 
ti}e cities of Altinum, Concordia, ami 
Padua, were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. Tig) inland towns, 
Viuensa, Verona, and Bergamo, ifere 
exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the 
Huns. Milan and Pavia ««ibmitted, 
without resistance, to the loss pf their 
wealth, and applauded the unusual 
clemency wliicii preserved ficm the 
flames the public, os well as private 
buildings, and spared the lives of the 
captive multitude. The popular tradi- 
tions of Oomunr, Turin, or Modena, 
may justly be suspected; yet they con- 
cur M‘ith more authentic evidence to 
prove tliat Attila spread his ravages 
over the rich plains of modern Lom- 
hardy, which are divided bv the Po, and 
bounded by the Alps ana Apennine.* 
When he took possession of the royal 
palace of Milan, he was surprised and 
offended at the sight of a picture, which 
represented the Cessars seated on their 
throne, and the princes of Scythia pro- 
strate at their feet. The revenge which 
Attila inflicted on this monument of 
Roman vanity was harmless and in- 
genious. He commanded a painter to 
reverse the figures and the attitudes ; 
and the emperors were delmeatod on 
the same canvass, appimeiin^ in a 
suppliant posture to empty th^r bags 
of tributary gold before the throne of 
the Scythian monarch. ” The spectators 

(CIridad del Friuli), tho mors recent capital of 
the Venetian province.* 

1 In describing Uiie war of Attila, a war ao 
famous but so imperfectly known , Z have taken 
for my guides two learned ItalluiB, who con- 
sidered the Bubjset with some peculiar advan- 
tages : Sttgonius, de Imperio Ocddentali, 1. xlii. 
in nis works, tom. i. p, 495-602 ; and Iduxatori, 
Annaii dTtilia. tom. iv. p. 229-238. 8vo edition. 

^ This anecdbte may be found under two, 
different artleles ifitM Xatf§p and of 

the ttiisoellaiwous oompUatloii Cf Buldas. 

* .Oompare tfatf onrioai Latin poems on the 
destruction of AquUeia, published ^ M. Sn- 
dli<^er in his valuatfleMulilogae of Lathi MS. 
in the ilbraiy of viennia, p. Ac. 

Beplita quondam domttms subiimiboa, omaUa 
mire, nivels, manuoteis,, 

Nnuo feraz ^gum metiris funioiilo rurioolarum 
The monkish poelhae bls oonsolation in Attila*a 
•uffesinge in soul and body. > 

Vittdtetam tamen non evaslt Impiiit destructor 
tauB AttUdsevisalmuB, 

Kune Igiil tfriiennw ft venii)btt 9 
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must havtt coiif«8Md the tntthi tmd 
IMTOpriotyof theftltcra^ion^ ^nd iilrere p6r- 
Uaps temptod to apply; On tbie singnlay 
oocosioxif the wcll*knowh fable of the 
dispute between lion and the man.' 
It ts a saying wort^ of the ferocious 
FMsdAtiim of Attila, 'that the 

tto yyaW o •f^ gross never grew on the 
spot where his horse had 
trod. Yht the savage destroyer undo- 
signedly laid the foundation of a; re> 
putSic, wdiich revived, in the feudal state 
if Europe, the art and spirit of com- 
aiereial industry*- The celebrated name 
ef Venibe, or Venetia," was formerly 
diffused over a large and fertUe pro- 
vince of Italy^ from the confines of 
Pannonia to the river Addua, and f rongi 
the Po to the Rhsbtian and Julian 
Alps. Before the irruption of the bar- 
banans, fifty Venetian cities flourished 
in peace and prosperity t Aquileia was 
laced in the most eonspicnous station ; 
ut the aadent dignity of Padua was 
supported by agiioulture and mann* 
faotures ; and the property of five hun- 
dred citizens, whb< were entitled to the 
equestrian rank, must have amounted, 
at the strictest computation, to one 
million seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Many families of Aquileia, Padua and 
the adjacent towns, who fled from the 
sword of tbe^uns, found a safe, though 
obscure, refuge in the neighbouring is- 
lands. 3 At the extremity ef the Gulf, 

1 Leo respondlt. bhmanft hoc plotuin nsnt ; 
Viderei hondaeitt dejeetum, si plngere 
Leones sofieat Appendix ad Phtsdrass 
Fab. x^v. 

The lion in Pbasdrus very foolishly appeals 
from pictures to tlie ampldtheatre ; and X am 
glad to observe, that the hative taste of La 
Fontaine (1. iii. Ikble x.) has omitted this most 
lame mud Impotent conclusion. 

Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langqjbard. 1. it. 
c. lA n. 78t) describes the provinces of Italy 
abont the end of the eighthicentuxy. VtnUia 
son solum In pauds insults quas auncVenetias 
aieittus, constat ; sed ejnsteimlhui a Paunch 
Snlbtts usque Adduam iluvlom proteUtn^ The 
hietory of Uist province, till the age of Charle- 
magae Joxtna the first a&d most interesting part 
of the Vexona lUustrata (p. 1-888), in which the 
Hantiis SeiptoldalfSi'lias shewn bimseU equally 
capame of enlaiged Views and minute disquisi- 
tions. 

« This emigration is not attested by any con- 
tempoiaxy evidence : but the fact Is proved by 
the event, and the oiroumsttoces might be pre- 
aaMd bytradittofi. The dtiadiiim Aquileia 
Utiifd to the Zala of Grados, titois of Padua to 


where the Hadriatio feeblyetnit^a the 
tides of tlto' oceai^ hear a hundred 
small islands are 'qcpiD;ated by ^hallow 
water from ithe couf inept, and protected 
from the w'av^ b^.'sevenil long slips of 
land, whibh 2dmit the entrance of 
vessels fhrbu^ soiho secret and narrow 
channels. * ' 1^1 th<^ middle of the fifth 
century, these remote and sequestered 
spots remained without . ouitivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost with- 
out a 'hafne. But the manneirs of the 
Venet^, fugitives, their arts qnd their 
government, were gradually formed by 
their ne^> situation ; and one of the 
epistles of Caasiodorius,^ which describes 
their ^Condition about seventy years 
afterwdrdg,, may be considered os the 
primitive monument of the republic.* 

lUvus ABul, or Bistto, where the olty of Veuioe 
WM afterwaide built, Ac. 

1 The topography and antiquities of the 
Venetian inands, from tlnUtU's to Clodia, or 
Chioggia, are accurately stated' In the Disser- 
tatio Oborogtaphica de ItalU Medii 4Svi, p. 
161-165. 

s Cassiodor. VariaT. 1. xU. eplst. 24. Maffel 
(Verona lUustrata, part 4. > 240-254), has trans- 
iated and explained this curious letter, in the 
spirit of a iMroed antiquarian and a faithful 
subject, who considered Venice as the only 
legnlmate offspring of the Roman republic. 
Ue> fixes; the date of the epistle, and conse- 
quently the pm^eoture, of Gassioiloidus, a.i>. 
528 ; and the marquis'i authority has the mote 
weight, as he had prepared an edition of his 
woncB, and actuslly published a dissertation on ' 
the true orthography of his name, feiee Osser- 
vaziom Letmcarie, tom. ii. p. 200-339, 

* The learned Goont l^igUasl hae proved in 
his memoira upon tlie Veneti (Memorie de 
'Veneti priml eaecondi del Conte Flgliasi, t. vi. 
Venesia, 1790), thi^ from the most remote 
period, this nation, Which occupied the country 
whii^ has aince been esUed the' Venetian 
States or Terra flrma, likewise Inbabited the 
Islands, scattered upon the coast, and that from 
thence arose the names of Vtnetia prima and 
seeunda, of which the first applied to the main- 
land and the second to the islands and Lagunes. 
From the time of the Pelasd and of the Rtruri- 
ana, the first Veneti, inhamting a fertile and 
pleasant country, devoted themselves to agri- 
culture; the second, placed in the midst of. 
canals, at the mouth of eeveral rivers, oonve* 
niently situated with regard ta the islands of ' 
Greece, as well as the fertile plains of Italy, 
appUeo tbemselvea to navigation and com- 
merce* ]8oth submitted to the Romans a Short 
time before the second Punic war ; yet it was 
not tul ^ter the. victory of Marius over the 
Clmbci» that their oountrv was reduced to a 
Roman province. Under the emperon, Venena 
Pxima Obtained more than en^ hr Its cala- 
mities. a place in History. * * * But thf 
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The minister of Theodorio oomporet ' 
them, in hi^ quaint declamatory style, 
to water-fowl, who had fixed their 
nests on the b^m of the waves ; and 
thoiiph he allows that the Venetian 
provinces had formerly contained many 
noble families, he insinuates that they 
were now reduced by misfortune to the 
same level of humble poverty. Fish 
was the common, and almost the uni- 
versal, food of every rank ; their only 
treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, 
which they extracted from the sea; 
and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substi- 
tuted in the neishbouring markets to the 
currency of gold and silver. A Moplc, 
whose habitations might be doubtfully 
assigned to the earth or water, soon be- 
came alike familiar with the two ele- 
ments; and the demands of avarice 
succeeded to those of necessity. The 
islanders who, from Grado to Chiozza, 
were intimately connected with each 
other, penetrate into the heart of Italy, 
by the secure though laborious naviga- 
tion of the rivers and inland canius. 
Their vessels, which were continually 
increasing in size and number, visited 
all the harbours of the Gulf ; and the 
marriage, which Venice annually cele 
brates with the Hadriatic, was con- 
tracted in her early infancy. The 
epistle of Cassiodonus, the Pra»torian 
prefect, is addressed to the maritime 
tribunes ; and he exhorts them, in a 
mild tone of authority, to animate the 
zeal of their countrymen for the public 
service, which required their assistance 
to transport the magazines of wine and 
oil from the province of Istria to the 
royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous 
office of these magistrates is explained 
by the tradition, that in the twelve 
principal islands, twelve tribunes, or 
judges, were created by an annual and 
popular election. The existence of the 

iDsrltime pfovinos wss ooe^sd In ftsheriei, 
saltworks, and eomtneree. The Itomane have 
ooneidered the inbaWtaats of thie pan ai be- 
neath the dignity of histoi/, and have left them 
In obsoority. * * They dwelt there until the 

period wiien their Islands afforded a retreat to 

Dts. Sis- 
. 818 <-~ 0 . 

_ aro. Hilt. 

ds Vsniss vel. I a 


Venetian republic, under the Gothk 
kingdom of Italy, is attested by *tha 
fame authentic r^rd, which annihil- 
ates their lofty clajm of original and 
perpetual independeqoe** 

The Italians, who had long since re 
nounced-the exercise of AtuugivM 
arms, were surprised, ^ pm to the 
after forty years* peace, 
by the approach of a formidable bar- 
barian, whom they abhorred as ^he 
enemy of their religion, as well as of 
their republic. Amidst the general 
consternarion, ^tius alone was iu&ap- 
able of fear ; but it was impossible that 
he should achieve, alone and unassisted, 
any military exploits worthy of his 
former renown. The barbarians, who 
had defended Gaul, refused to inarch 
to the relief of Italy ; and the succours 

S remised by the Eastern emperor were 
istant and doubtful. Since iEtius, 
at the head of his domestic troops, still 
maintained the field, and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, ho never 
showed himself more truly geests than 
at the time when his oonduct was 
blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful 
people.” If the mind of Vslentiniau 
had been susceptible of any generous 
sentiments, ho would have chosen such 
a general for his example and hL guide. 
But the timid grandson of ^Tfaeoaosius, 
instead of sharing the dangers, escaped 
from the sound of war ; ukI his hasty 
retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from 
an impregnable fortress to an open 
capital, betrayed the secret intention 
of abandoning Italy, as soon as the 

1 See. In the second voliiine of Amelot de is 
Houiiaie, Hlstolie du Goovernenwnt de Venise, 
s trmslsticn of the Ismous Smttifnlo, This 
book, which has been exalted far above iu 
merits, Is Gained in every, line, with the diHn- 
genuous malevolence Of party; but the i>iia- 
cipal evidence, genuine and ^weryphid, is 
brought together, and the reader wui etsUr 
ohodie the fair medinm. 

* Sirmond (Not .sd Sidon. Apouin. p. 10) 
hat published a eurious passage from the 
Chroaiele of Prosper. AttUs, redintegratis 
viribus, qnai in Gallia amiseiaLitaltamingradi 
per Pannonias intendit; nihU duce nostro 
iKtio leeondum nrlorls belli opera prospiciente, 
&c. He reproaebes jBtiui with negleeting to 
guard the Alps, and with a design to abandon 
Italy ; but this rath censure may at least b* 
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^g«r should approach his Imperial 
person. This gleeful abdication 4ras 
suspended, however, by the spirit of 
dqpbt and deldjTi which commonly ad- 
heres to pusiliunimouB counsels, and 
sometimes corrects their pernicious 
tendency.^ The Western enmror, with 
the senate and people of Eome, em- 
braced the more salutary resolution of 
deprecating, by a solemn and s^pliant 
embassy, the wrath of Attila. OliiB im- 
portant commission was accepted by 
Avienus, who from his birth and riches, 
his consular dignitv, the numerous train 
of his clients, and hU personal abilities, 
held the first rank in the Eoman senate. 
The specious and artful character of 
Avienus,* was admirably qualified to 
conduct a negotiation either of public 
or private interest ; his colleague Tri- 
getiiis hod exercised the Prsetorian pre- 
fecture of Italy; and Leo, bishop of 
Rome, consented to expose his life for 
the safety of his flock. The genius of 
Leo^ was exercised and displayed In the 
public misfortunes; and he has de- 
served the appellation of OrecUt by the 
successful zm with which he laboured 
to establish his opinions and his author- 
ity, under the venerable names of or- 
toodox fa^h and ecclesiastical discip- 
line. Tnl Roman ambassadors were 
introduced to the tent of Attila, as he 
lay encmmped at the p^ where the 
slow-winding Mincius is lost in the 
foaming waves of the lake Benacas,^ 
and trampled, with his Scythian cav- 
alry, the farms of Catullus and VirgiL* 


1 Sea the original portiaits of Avienus, and 
his rival BasUius, delineated and contcMted in 
the epiatlea (i. 9. p. 22) of Sidoniua. He 
studied the characters of the two*cWelB the 
senate, but he attached himself to BasiUus as 
the more solid and diaineareated frirad. 

2 Thaobasaoter and brinciples of Leo may he 
traced in one hundred and forty-one original 
enistlfls* which iUuatrate the eocleaiaatieal his- 
torv of his lone and busy pontificate, from a.d. 

See IHipln, Biwoth4que Sodirias* 
tique,^tom. iU. part il. p. 120-106. 
a ingens ubi flezibus mvat 

MindM, et tenerfi praatetlt arundlne rlpas 

Anne lacue tantM, te Lari madme, tequo 
Fluoabos,et fremitu asaurgena Benoce manna 
* The bUfidfVeronalUustta^ part 

1 96, iSoTSKart U. p. 2. 0) has illusteatod, 
with taste and learning, this interesting tc^HV 
xraphy. Me places the Intefv^^ of Attila and 


The barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, atten- 
tion ; and the deliverance of Italy was 

S urchaeed bwthe immense ransom, or 
owxy, of the Princess Honoria. The 
state of his army might facilitate the 
treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their 
martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth 
and indolence of a warm climate. The 
shepherds of the Korth, whose ordinary 
food consisted of milk and raw flesh, 
indulged themselves too freely in the 
use of bread, of nine, and of meat, pre- 
pared and seasoned by the arts of 
cookery; and the progress of disease 
revenged in some measure the injuries 
of the Italians.* When Attila declared 
his resolution of carrying his victorious 
arms to the gates of Rome, he was ad- 
monished by his friends, os well as by 
his enemies, that Alaric had not long 
survived the conquest of the eternal 
city. His mind, superior to real danger, 
was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor 
could he escape the influence of super- 
stition, which had so often been sub- 
servient to bis designs.* 'Bie pressing 
eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect 
and sacerdotal robM, excite the vener- 
ation of Attila for the spiritual father 
of this Christians. The apparition of 
St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelioa, now Peiehi- 
era, at the coaflux of the lake and river ; aeeer- 
talas the villa of Catullus^ in the delightful 
peninsula of Sirndo, and discovers the Andes of 
Viridii in the village of Brandes, precisely situ- 
ate QuA se^subducere colles Inclpiunt, where 
the Veronese hills imperoeptlbly slope down 
into the plain of Mantua.* 

1 Si Btatim infesto agmine urbem peiiissent, 
grande discrimen esset; sed in Venetia quo 
fere tractu Italia mollissima est, ipsA soli 
coeUque clementlA robur elanguit. Ad hoe 
panis usfi camiinue ooct», et dulce dine vini 
mitigatos, Ac. l^is passage of Flurus (lii. 8) if 
stiU more applicable to the Huns than to the 
Olmbri, and it may serve as a commentary on 
the cduUal plague, with which Idatiue and 
Isidore have affiictod the troops of Attila. 

8 The historian Prisous had positively men- 
tioned the effect which this example produced 
on the mind of Attila. Jomandes, c. 42, p. 
678. 

* Gibbon has made n singular mlstSke : the 
Mincius flows out of tlie Benaeus at Peschien, 
not into it. The interview is likewise placed 
at Ponte Molino, and at Governolo, at the cm* 
flux of the Mincio and the Po. Oonsaga, 
bishop of Mantua, erected a tablet in the yeas 
1616 in the churcli ol the latter place, cooh 
memoiativeof the event. Besorixionedi Verona 
e della sua ptovipcia C. II. p. I JC — M. a 
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tho two aposticB, St. Poter and St. Paul, 
who menaced the barbarian with instant 
death if he rejected the prayer of their 
■nocessor, ia one of the noblest legetida 
of eecleaiastical traditions The safety 
of Eome might deserve tho interposition 
of celestial beings ; and some indul- 
gence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by tho poiicii of Raphael, 
and the chisel of Algardi.* 

Before the king of tho Huns evaca> 

The death of e.ted Italy, he threatened 
Attua. to i*eturii more dreadful 
and more implacable if his bride, the 
Pr'nceas Hoiioria, were not delivered 
to his ambassadors within the term 
stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the 
meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender 
anxiety, by adding a beautiful maid, 
whose name was lldico, to the list of 
his innumerable wives. '' Their marriage 
was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond 
the Danube ; and the monarch, op- 
pressed with wine and sleep, retired at 
a late hour from the banquet to the 
nuptial bed. His attendants contiuiied 
to respect his pleasures, or his repose, 
the greatest part of the ensuing day, 
till the unusual silence alarmed their 
fears and suspicions; and after at* 
tempting to awaken Attila by lond and 
repeated cries, they at length broke 
into the royal apartment. They found 
the trembling bride sitting by the b-c 
side, hiding her face with her el!, and 

1 The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican ; 
the basHO (or perhaps tlie alto) rolievo of 
Atsardl, on one of the altaia of St. Peter (see 
Dubos, ilefloxions sur la Toiisie et but la Pein- 
tare, torn. i. p, 510, 520). Baronius (Annal. 
.iLocles. A.o. 452, No. 57, 5S) bravely sustains 
the truth of the apparition, which is rejected, 
however, by the most learned and pious 
fhtuiolics. 

J Attila, ut Friscus Idstoricus retort, extino* 
tionis sua» tempore, puellam lldico nomine, 
decoram vdlde, aibi, matrimonium post ixinu- 
merabiies uxores . . . tocians. Jomandes, c. 
4i», p. 688, 6s4. He afterwards adds (c. 50, p. 
tisu). PUii Attili»,igiUOTum per licentiam libi- 
dinis pome populns fult. Polygamy has been 
esiablishod among the Tartars of every age. 
The rank of plebeum wives is regulated only by 
their personal charms ; and the faded matron 
prepares, without a murmur, tlie bed which Is 
destined for her blooming rival. But in royal 
families, the daughters of Khan 4 communicate 
to their sons a prior right o! inheritance. See 
QfttMlogical History r 40C-4OS. 


lamenting heir owh diittget^ as well lb 
thfi death of the king, who had expired 
during the night.* '‘An artery had 
suddenly burst ; and ar Attila lay in a 
supine posture^ he was suffocated a 
torrent of blood) which) instead of find* 
ing a passage through the nnstrils, fd* 
gurgitated into the lungs and stpmach. 
His body 'was solemnly exposed in the 
midst of the plain, under a silken pa- 
vilion; and the chosen squadrons of 
the Huns, wheeling round in measured 
evolutions, chanted a funeral song ^ 
the memory of a hero, glorious in hii 
life, invincible in his death, the father 
of his people, the scourge of his enoinieS) 
the terror of the world. Accord- 
ing to their national custom, the bar- 
barians cut off a part of their hair, 
gashed their faces witii unseemly 
w’^ounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, not with the tears 
of women, but w'ith the blood of warriors. 
The remains of Attila were enclosed 
within three coffins, of gold, of silver, 
and of iron, and privately buried in tha 
night; the spoils of nations were thrown 
into his grave ; the captives who had 
opened the ground were inhumanly 
inasss^rcd ; and the ^me Huns who 
had indulged such cxccsswe grief, 
feasteil with dissolute and inieinpcrate 
mirth, about the recent sepulchre of 
their king. It was reported at Ck>n- 
stantinople, that on the fortunate night 
on which ho expired, Marcian beheld 
ill a drciiin the bow of Attila broken 
asunder ; and the report may bo al- 
lowed to prove how seldom the image 
of that •formidable barbarian was ab- 
sent from the mind of a lloman em- 
peror.® 

Tlie revolution which subverted the 
«• 

1 Tbs report of ffuiU reoclted Constantinople, 
wliere it obtained a very difTerent name ; and 
MarcelUnus observes, that the tyrant ol Europe 
was slain in the night by ethe iisnd, and the 
xnife, of a woman. Corneille, who has adapted 
the genuine account to his tragedy, describes 
the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, 
and Attila exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

— H’il ne veut s’arreter (Ais Wood), 

(Bit-U) on me payers ce qui m'en va oouter. 

- The curious circumstances of thp death 
and funeral of Attila, are related by Jomandes 
(c. 49, p. 688, 084, 685), and were probably traa« 
scribed from PrUcuv 
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wpire of the Hum, established tha 
BeitnottMof of Attila, whfse 

hu empire, gepiilfirdjioue had sustained 
the huge and disjoiated fabric. After 
hi% death the b&ldesti chieftains aspired 
to tlie raakof kin^ the naost. powerful 
kings refused to aoJuiowlodge a superkar ; 
a^d the ndmerous.sonst whom so many 
various mothers bore to .the deceased 
BSonarch, divided and disputed, like a 
^ivate inheritance^ tlm sovereign com- 
mand of the nations of Germany and 
Ifpythia. The hold Ardaiic felt and 
represented the disgrace of this servile 
mrtition ; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepidad^ with the Ostrogoths, under the 
conduct of , three , valiant brothers, m- 
couraged their allies, to vindicate ^e 
rights of freedom and royalty. In a 
bloody and decisive ednniot on the 
hanks of the river Netad« in Psimonia, 
the lance of the Gepidtt, the sword of 
the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the 
Suevic infantry, the light arms of the 
Ueruli, and the heavy weapons of the 
jUani, encountered or supported each 
other ; and the victory of Ardario was 
accompanied with the slaughter of 
thirty thousand of his enemies. £llac, 
tlxc eldest spn of Attila^ lost his life and 
crownin the memorable battle of Netad ; 
his early ^lour had raised him to the 
throne of^^e Acatzires, a Scythian 
people, whom he subdued $ and his 
father^ who loved the superior merit, 
^ould have envied the death of £llac.‘ 
WiS brother Dei^isich, with an army of 
Huns, still formidable in their flight and 
ruin, maintained liis ground above fif- 
teen years on the banks of the Danube. 
The palace of Attila, with, the old 
country of Dacia, from the Carpathian 
hills to the Euxine, became .toe seat of 
a, new power! whicb^. was erected by 
Axdaric^ king of the Gepidee. The 
PjHwonian conquests, from Vienna to 
Sirmium^ were occupied by the Ostro- 

1 Sm Joms&dea. de Bebus Getick, c. SO, p. 
6to-d^; His disifsetion of the national anna 
iSeUtlouB imd itnportant. Kam ibi admlrandnm 
reor fuiase apeotaculum, ubl cernere erat ounc* 
tis„ pognsnteui Qotbum caaa faretitsm, Oepi- 
dspa in vslasm •uoiUinmineta teU fiangentSm, 
Susvam pads, Hwmom aagltti pmsaumero, 
aisnum gtavl, Hemlum levi, axmatuxS, aeiem 
imjlnisra. 1 am not infonned of tha 

Situation of the river Ketsd. 


gotha; and the settlements of the tribes, 
who had so bravely asseitod their nhtlve 
freedom, were irregularly distributed, 
according, to the measure of tlieir re- 
spectii'e strength. Surrounded . and 
oppressed by the multitude of his 
father’s slaves,, the kingdom of Den* 
gisich was confined to the Circle of his 
waggons ; his desperate comrage urged 
him to invade the Elastem emp^ ; he 
fell in battle, and his bead^ i^ominously 
exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited 
a grateful spectacle to the peo]^ of 
Constantinople. Attila had lon^y or 
superstitiously believed that In^ the 
youngest of. his sons, was destined to 
perpetuate the glories of his race. . The 
cha racter Of that prince, who attempted 
to moderate the rashness of hia brother 
Dengisich, was more suitable to the de* 
olining condition of the Huns; and 
Imao, with his subject hordes, retired 
into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. 
They were soon overwhelmed, by a 
torrent of new barbarians, who followed 
the same road which their own ancestors 
had formerly discovered. The Geo^en, 
or Avares, whoso residence is assigned 
by toe Greek writers, to the shores of 
the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes, 
till at length the Igours of the North, 
issuing from the omd Siberian regions, 
which produce the most valuable furs, 
spread tlieinselves over the desert, as 
far os the Boristhoncs and the Caspian 
gates, and finally extinguished the em- 
pire of the Huns.* 

Such an event might contribute to 
the safety of the Eastern Y^MtiaUa 
empire, under the reign 
of a prince who concm- m, 

ated toe friendship, without forfeiting 
the esteem, of the barbarians. But the 
emperor of the WesJ, the feeble and 
dissolute Valeotiniaia, who had reached 
his thirty-fifth year without attakdlng 
the age of reason or courage, abueed 
this appa^t security fo undermine 
toe foundations of his own throne, by 
the ‘murder ,of. the patrician .^iui. 

1 Two modern blstoriaaB bavs tlnrewn much 
new licht on the rain and divisioti of the em* 
pire M Attila. M. de Buat, by Me labottoaB 
and mtnnte diligenee (tom. vUl. p. e^V; 
and M. de Oiiignee, by hia extiwndlnuy know- 
ledge of the Chinese language and writen. See 
Hist, dee Hnne, tom. ti. p. 81S-81t. , 
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From the iutiiiot of a base and jealous 
mind, he hated the man who was uni- 


versally celebrated as the terror of the 
barbarians, and the support of the re- 
public;* and his new favourite, the 
eunudi Heraolius, awakened the em- 
peror from the supine lethargy, which 
might be disguised, during the life of 
PlMidia,‘ by the excuse of filial piety. 
The fame of dStius. his wealth and 
dignity, the numerous and martial train 
ctf bar^rian followers, his powerful 
dependents, who filled the civil offices 
of the State, and tiie hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted 
to Eudoxia, the emperor’s daughter, 
had raised him' above the rank of a 
subject. The ambitious designs, of 
which he was secretly accused, excited 
the fears, as well as the resentment, of 
Valentinian. iEtius himself, supported 
by the consciousness of his merit, his 
services, and perhaps his innocence, 
seems to have maintained a haughty 
and indiscreet behaviour. The patric- 
ian offended his sovereign by a nostile 
declaration ; he aggravated the offence 
by compelling him to ratify, with ^ 
solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation 
and alliance; he proclaimed his sus- 
picions, he neglected his safety; and 
from a vain confidence that the enemy, 
whom he despised, was incapable even 
of a manly crime, he rashly ventured 

^ Placidia died at Borne, Noveinber 27th 
A.3>. 450. She was buried at Bafenoa, where 
her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated in a 
chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. 
The empress received many compliments from 
the orthodox clergy ; and St. Peter Chrysolojpu 
asiuiM her that her seal for the Trinity had 
been recompensed by an august trinity of 
children. See Tillemont, Hist des Emp. tom. 
vi. p. 240. 

* The peslses awarded by Gibbon to the 
ehiiacter of .£tius nave been animadverted 

upon with great severity. (See Mr. Herbert's 

Attila, p. 821.) X am not aware that Gibbon 
has dissembled or palliated any of the crimes 
os treasons of Afitius ; but bis position, at the 
time of his murcier, was certainly that of the 
preserver of the empire, the conqueror of the 

most dangerous of the baitMUians. It is bv no 
means cleiur that he was not **innocent '* of any 
treasonable deeigne againet Valentiniaa. If 
the early acts of hie life, the introduction of 
the Hune Into Italy, and of the Vandals into 
Africa, were among the proximate causes of 
the ruin -of the empire, bis murder was the 
lifBal for Its almost immediate dowiifhll.->M. 


bis person in the paktce of Roma. 
Whilst he urged, pe^^s with intem- 
perate vehemence, the. marriage of his 
son ; Valentinian, draining his 8Wo«xl, 
the ‘first sword he had ever drawn, 
plunged ib in the breaat of a general 
who had saved his empire ; hu courtiers 
and ennuehs ambitiously stnigsled to 
imitate their master ; and ^Etius, 
pierced with a hundr^ wounds, fejl 
uead in the royal presence. Boethius^ 
the Pnstorian prefect, was killed at the 
same moment, and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends 
of the patrician were summoned to the 
palace, and separately murdered. The 
homd deed, palliated by the specious 
names of justice and necessity, was im- 
mediately communicated bv the em- 
pmr to hia aoldiera, hia auc^ects, and 
his allies. The nations, who were 
■trangen or enemies to iEtius, gene- 
rously d^lored the 'Unworthy fate of a 
hero : the barbarians who had been 
attached to his service, dissembled their 
grief and resentment: and the public 
contempt, which liad been so long en- 
tertained for Valentinian, was at once 
converted into dee|» and universal ab 
horrence. Such aentimenta seldom 
pervade the walls of a palace ; yet the 
emperor was confounded byj^he honest 
reply of a Roman, whose approbation 
he had not disdained to solicit. ** 1 
am ignorant, sir, your motives or 
rovocations; I only know that you 
ave acted like a man who cuts off his 
right hand with his left.”' 

' The luxury of Rome seems to have 
attracted the long and 
frequent visits of Valen- nvuthwithewifo 
tinian ; who was con- ^ >****»m^ 
^uently \nove despised %t Rome than 
in any other part pf his dominions. A 
republican spirit was insensibly revived 
in the senate, as their authority, and 
even their supplies, became necessary 
for the support of Sis feeble govern- 
ment. , The stately demeanour of an 
heredibuy monar^ offended thole 

1 Aetiom Pladdas naotavit semivir ameiMi, 
It the exjmtkm of Gttdoniiit (Paatgyr. Avit. 
858). The poet knew the world, and was not 
isriined to flatter a mialtter who had Iniurad 
or ditgraoed AvuevI and Bfsjoriaa,'the twm* 
rive b^oet of his louf . 
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pride; and the pSenBuroa of Valentijjian 
M ere injurious tQ the peace and honour 
of noble families. The birth of the 
impress EudoSia was equal to his own, 
and her olvtrms and tender affection 
deserved those testimonies of love, 
M'hich hir inconstant husband dissi- 

i )ated*in vague and unlawful amours, 
^etronius Maximus, a wealthy senator 
%f the Anicum family, who had been 
twice consul, was possessed of a chaste 
snd beautiful wife: her obstinate re- 
sistance served only to irritate the de- 
sires of Valentinian ; and he resolved 
to accomplish them, either by stratagem 
or force. Deep gaming was one of the 
vices of the court : the emperor, who, 
by chance or contrivance, nad gained 
from Maximus a considerable sum, un- 
courteously exacted his ring as a 
security for the debt, and sent it by a 
trusty messenger to his wife, with an 
order, in her husband’s name, that she 
should immediately attend the Empress 
Kudoxia. The unsusp^ting wife of 
Maximus was conveyed in her Utter to 
the Imperial palace ; the emissaries of 
her impatient lover conducte<l her to a 
remote and sUent bed-chamber; and 
Valentinian violated, without remorse, 
the laws *of hospitality. Her tears, 
M'hen she returned home^ her deep 
affliction, and her bitter reproaches 
against a husband whom she con- 
sidered as the accomplice oi his own 
shame, excited Maximus to a just re- 
venge: the desire of revenge was 
stimulated by aipbition ; and he might 
reasonably aspire, by the free suiixage 
of the Botnan senate, to the throne of a 
detestm and des{ucable rival. Valen- 
tinian, who supposed that eVbry human 
breast was devoid, Jike his own, of 
frmdship and mtitude, had impru- 
dently admitted among his guards 
several domestics and followers of 
ASiUxiB. Two of these, of barbarian 
race, were persuaded to execute a 
saored md hoBourable duty, by punish- 
ing with death the assassin of their 
patron ; and their Intrepid oourage did 
not long expect a 'favourable moment. 
Whib vaknUttisn abiused himself in* 
tht field of Mass, with the igwctacle of 
•onw military s ports, they suddenly 


rushed upon him with drawn weapons, 
dispatched the guilty Heraclius, and 
stabbed the emperor to the heart n'ith- 
out the leant opposition neathof ^ 
from his numerous train, 
who seemed to rejoice in 
the tyrant’s death. Such was the fats 
of Valentinian ^e Third,' the last 
Boman emperor of the family of Theo- 
dosius. Ue faithfully imitated the 
hereditary weakness of his cousin and 
his two uncles, without inheriting the 
gentleness, the purity, the innocence, 
which alleviate, in their characters, 
the want of spirit and ability. Valen- 
tinian was leas excusable, since he had 
pamions without virtues : even his 
religion was questionable ; and though 
he never deviated into the paths of 
heresy, he scandalised the pious Chris- 
tians by his attachment to the profane 
arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and 
Varro, it was the opinion symptonuof 
of the Boman augurs that wia. 

the twelve vultures, which Bomulus had 
seen,^ represented the twelve centuries, 
assigned for the fatal period of hia city.' 
This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in 
the season of health and prosperity, in- 
spired the people with gloomy appre- 
hensionB, when the tw^th century, 
oloudedwith disgrace and misfortune, 
was almost elapsed ; 3 and even poster- 
ity must acknowledge with some sur- 
prise that the arbitrary interpretation 
/ 

1 With regard to the cauM aoddrennistanees 
of the deaths of JBtlus and Valeiitlniaa, our 
Information is dark and imperfect Prooopius 
(de BdL YandSL 1. i. c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188) is a 
fabnlons writer for the events which pie- 
cede his own memory. Bis narrative meet 
therefore be sappUed and corrected by five or 
sis C&ronides, none of erhlcb YCre composed 
in Borne or Xtaiy ; and which can only express, 
in broken sentences, the popular mmoaxs as 
they were conv e yed to Oaid Spain, Africa, 
Constantinople, or Alexandria 

3 This Interpretation of Vdttina a celebrated 
angnr, was quoted by Varro, in the ctghteenth 
book of his Antiqmties. Oencoriniis, de Die 
NataU, 0 . 17, p. 80,81, edit fiaveiom. 

s Aoeofding to Varro, the twdm eehtqry 
would expire a.o. 447, bnt the nneertotnty .of 
the trte era Of Borne might allow soeaelamude 
of aiuidpatiim or delay. The pCMdir of the i^, 
OaodianTde BeiL Oelleo, 866) rtd SidoiriiisTb 
Baa^. Avit 867) may be admitted m lUf 
witnesseiof iksfopnlaroplnlbiif • 
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of an accidental or fabulona circum- 
stance, has been seriously verified in 
the downfall of the Western empire. 
But its fall was announced by a clearer 
omen thafi the flight of vultures: 
the Boman goverxnnent appeared every 
day less formidable to its enemies, more 
odious and oppressive to its subjects.' 
The taxes were multiplied with the 
public distress; economy was neglected 
in proportion as it became necessary ; 
ana the injustice of the rich shifted the 
unequal burden from themselves to the 
people, whom they defrauded of the 
that mi^ht sometimes have 
alleviated their nusery. The severe 
inquisition which confiscated their 
goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Valentinian 
to prefer the more simple tyranny of 


thf barbarians, to fiy^to the woods and 
mountains, or to embrace the vile and 
abject condition of mercenary servants. 
They abjured and abhorred the name 
of Roman citizens^ Which had formerly 
excited the ambition of mankind. The 
Armorioan provinces of Gaul, and the 
preatest part of Spain, were ^roWn 
mtu a state of disoraerly independency, 
by the confederations of the BagaudtC ; 
a^ the imperial ministers pursuecl 
with proscriptive la^vs, and inelfectnal 
arms, the reMls whom they had made.' 
If all the barbarian conquerors had 
been annihilated in the same hour, 
thyir total destruction would not have 
restored the empire of the West *. and 
if Borne still survived, she survived 
the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


aacsE ox bpms« vi cnsNmio, kino of thb vandals— hib navAl dsfredations 

^UQOXSSION OF TSE LAST BHFEBORS OF THB WEST, MAXlMt^, AVITOS, 
MAJOBSAN, 8BVERU8, ANTHEMltTS, OLtDBlUS, OLTCEBtOS, NEPOS« AUOUSrrC- 
LUS— TOTAL EXTINCTION OF TBB WSSTEBN EMFIBB— BEION OF ODOACEB, 
WA FEBST BABBABIAN KINO OF ITALY. 


The loss or desolation of the provinces, 
pecan^ to th* 
Alps, impaired the glory 
A.n.«MM. and greatness of sSme ; 
her prosperity was irretriev- 

abljy' destroyed by the separation of 
Africa, The rapacious Vandals con- 
fiscated the patrimonial estates of the 
8enatorii, 'a^ intercepted the regular 
subsidies* . wbich relieved the poverty 

Jam mpuh^Mumos, iotereeptoque volatS 
Vnltum, Incdduii^ propsratit sncula moUs. 

Jam pmpis fsfa iul jbiiiunas Vulturia alas* 
Implehaat ; .seis namqua. taoi, icii, Koma, la- 

pa^efio lameBtatieos,/snd yshemaat hiTec- 
tires. Hb Immoasiiite fsesaom serves to prove 
theweaknessr .as wsu as the ommiption, of the 
Bom^ fovemwsnL w book vas published 
afttt the lose of . Axrioa. (A.n. 48S), and before 
Atflla’s wai <a.D.'46l>. 


and encouraged the idleness of the 
plebeians. The distress of the BoiiiailB 
was soon aggravated by ah' unexpected 
attack ; and the province, so long culti- 
vated for their use by industrious and 
obedient subjects, was armed, againtit 
them by im ambitions baxbarian. Tto 

I The Baniidm of Spain, Vho fought pitqhfld 
battles with the Homan tro&, afe repeated 
mentioiiod* in the- dMaide ^ Idathis. SalV^ 
has described thi4r>dlistihss and sebelUon ki 
very forqible labgme- .Itaque npmen ^yium 
KoinanCnIud • • • 'nunc^ultro rayudiatur ac 
fttgitnr, nbe vile dsmen sed Cdam abominabiie 
poene liabetnr hiae. est etiasn hi 

qul ad Baebatof ann .epufugiuntiBarbart tamea 
esse , ooguntiir, pciUcejb ot est pen mag^ Hii- 
panorum; bt' nod ininlina Qufonun . . Ue 

BMSodii nanc ^hl •ahrmo ett qUi per mdliiB 
Jodtoes.et drbentoa^ Spoiiati, afttiqlli neoati 
' ins.. Bourse Bbertatis amiwiant> 

ordui . notqhiis peedidertmt 

Toeamiw pardfwie 

quos esse oos^pimmatertmiiMOsod. De OabiSi 
nat. Dei, 1. v. p. 158, 160. 
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Vandals and Alani, who followed the 
successful standaiKl of Genseric, Ind 
acquired a rich sand fertile territory, 
which stretched along the coast above 
nifiety days’ joutney from Tangier to 
Tripoli ; but their "narrow limits were 
pressed ai^ confined, on either side, by 
the saq,dy desert and the Mediterranean. 
The discovery andnonquest of the Black 
lotions, that might dwell beneath the 
torrid zone. Could not tempt the rational 
ambition of Genseric ; but he cast his 
eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to 
create a naval power, and his bold re- 
solution was executed with steady and 
active perseverance. The woods of 
mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible 
nursery of timber; his new subjects 
were skilled in the arts of navigation 
and shipbuilding ; he animated his dar- 
ing Vandals to embrace a mode of war 
fare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms ; the 
Moors and Africans were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and after an interval 
of six centuries, the fleets that issued 
from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean. The 
success of the Vandals, the conquest of 
Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and the 
ke^TXifint descents on the coast of Lu- 
cania, awkened and alarmed the 
mother of Valentiniani and the sister 
of Theodosius. Alliances were formed, 
and armaments, expensive and inefifect* 
nal, were prepared for the destruction of 
the common enemy, who reserved his 
courage to encounter those dangers 
which his policy could not prevent or 
elude. The designs of the Roman 
government were repeatedly baffled by 
Els artfnl delays, ambigfibu^ promises, 
and apparent concessions ; and the in- 
terposition of hisformidable confederate, 
the king of the Huns, recalled the em- 
perors fiom the* conquest of Africa to 
the care of their domestic safety. The 
revolutions of the palace, which left the 
Western empire without a defender 
and without a lawful prince, dispelled 
the apprehensions and stimulated the 
avarice of. Oenserio. He immediately 
equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals 
and Moors, and cast anchor at the 
flioaih of the Tiber, about three months 


after the death of Valentinian and the 
elevation of Maximus to the Imperial 
throne. 

The private life of the senator Pei- 
roniuB Maximus, ‘ was _ ^ 
often alleged as a rare ex- 
ample of human felicity. 

His birth was noble and 
illustrious, since he descended from the 
Anician family ; his dignity was sup- 
ported by an adequate patrimony in 
land and money ; and these advantages 
of fortune were accompanied with liberal 
arts and decent manners, which adorn 
or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius 
and virtue. The luxury of his palace 
and table was hospitable and elegant. 
Whenever Maximus appeared in public, 
he was surrounded by a train of grate- 
ful and obsequious clients and it is 
possible that among these clients, he 
might deserve and possess some real 
friends. His merit was rewarded by 
the favour of the prince and senate ; be 
thrice exercised the office of Proetorian 
prefect of Italy ; he was twice invested 
with the consulship, and he obtained 
the rank of patneian. These civik 
honours were not incompatible with the 
enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity ; 
his hours, according to the demands of 
pleasure or reason, were accurately dis 
tributed by a water-clock ; and thia 
avarice of time may be allowed to prove 
the sense which Maximus entertmned 
of his own happiness. The injury 
which ho received from the Emperor 
Valentinian, appears to excuse the most 
bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher 
might have reflected, that ix the resist- 
ance of his wife had been rincere, her 
ch^tity was still inviolate, and that it 
could never be restored if she had con- 
sented to the will of tthe adulterer. A 
patriot would have hesitated before he 

1 Sldoniai ApoUintris composed the tblr- 
teenib epkitle of the aeeond book, to retate the 
puadox of hlsfrieod SensnuA, who eateitained 
a singular, though generous, enthusiasm for 
the deceased emperor. This epistle, with some 
indulgence, may claim the praise of ap elegant 
composition ; and it throws much on the 

of Maximus. 

2 CUemnm, pmVia, pedlseoua, clrcumfusa. 
populothas, is the train which Sidoiifus himsdt 
(1. L epist. (0 aeilgne to another lenator* of 
consular rank. 
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plunged hitiAelf and his country into 
those inevitable calamities which must 
follow the extinction of the royal house 
of Theodosius. The imprudent Maxi- 
mus disregarded these «salutary con- 
siderations; he gratified his resent- 
ment and ambition ; he saw the bleed- 
ing corpse of Valentmiaa at his feet ; 
and ha heard himself saluted Emperor 
by the unanimous voice of the senate 
and people. But the day of lus in- 
auguration was the last day of his hap- 
piness. He was imprisoned (such is 
the lively expression of Sidonius) in the 
palace; and after passing a sleepless 
night, he sighed that he had attained 
* the summit of his wishes, and aspired 
only to descend from the dangerous 
‘ elevation. Oppressed by the weight of 
the diadem, he communicated his 
anxious thoughts to his friend and 
quaestor Fulgentius ; and when he 
looked back with unavailing regret on 
the secure pleasures of his former life, 
the emperor exclaimed, fortunate 
Damocles,' thy reign began and ended 
with the same dinner a well known 
allusion, which Fulgentius afterwards 
repeated as an instructive lesson for 
princes and fi|bjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued 
madoAia. about three months. His 
hours, of which he had 
lost the command, were disturbed b^ 
remorse, or guilt, or terror, and his 
throne was shaken by the seditions of 
the soldiers, ths people, and the con- 
federate karbariasIB. The marriage of 
his son Paladius with the mdest 
lianghter cf the late emperor, might 
tend to eswkblish the hereditary suc- 
cession of his family ; but the violence 
which he offered to the Empress Eu- 
doxia, could proceed only from the 
blind inmulse of list or revenge. 
own wife, the cause of these tragic 
events, had been seasmfably removed 
by death ; and the widow of Valentinian 

i Phlilom sBsis eai super Impli 
Oerrlse peadst, non ivicido! 

Bokem dabotabuni saporem ; 

Koa ariom dtbansque cantos 
fcouima reduoent. 

Herat. CSm. UL 1. 

eldoBlus eonoludss Ms letter with the steny of 
Bamoelea which Cleeco (Tueculan. v. 20, 21) 
bed eo&itably told. 


was oompelled to violate her decent 
mpuming, perhaps ,her real grief, and 
to submit to the ejfpbraces of a pre- 
sumptuous usurper, whom she suspected 
as the assassin of heudbeeased husband. 
These suspicions were soon justified by 
the indiscreet confession of Maximus 
himself ; and he wantonl)^ provoked 
the hatred of his reluctant bride, who 
was still conscious that she descended 
from a line of emperors. Frmn the 
East, Imwever, Eudoxia could not hope 
to obtain any effectual assistance ; her 
father and her aunt Pulcheria were 
dead ; her mother languished at Jeru- 
salem in disgrace and exile ; and the 
sceptre of Constantinople was in the 
haChds of a stranger. iShe directed her 
eyes towards Carthage ; secretly im- 
plored the aid of the king of the Van- 
dals; and persuaded Genserio to im- 
prove the fair opportunity of disguising 
his rapacious aesigns by the specious 
names of honour,, justice, and compas- 
sion.' Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shown in a subordinate 
station, he was found incapable of ad- 
ministering an empire ; and though Le 
might easuy have been informed m the 
naval preparations which were made on 
the ppposite shores of Africa, Jhe ex- 
pected, with supine indifference, the ap- 
proach of the enemy, without adopting 
any measures of defence, of negotiation, 
or of a timely retreat. When the 
Vandals disembarked at the mouth of 
the Tiber, the emperor was sufldenly 
roused from his lethargy by the clamours 
of a trembling and exasperated multi- 
tude. The oiuy hope which presented 
itself to his astonished mind was that 
of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted 
the senators to imitate the example of 
their prince. no sooner did Maxi- 
mus appear In the streets, than hs was 
assaulted by a shower of stones; a 
Roman, or a Burgundian soldier, 

^ Hotwiibttandliif the sfldsace of Froeopliis. 
Etagriiui, Idaliui, ]isKMlllaiui,ae., thekmea 
Maratori (Aansll tonou iv. p. 2A9) 

dottlitt the mUty of thii mritatlloB, sad obf 
eervei, with gieat troth, **Noa a pub dir 
qaaato lia fioUsIl praotoaeogaate e ipacwiar 
vQci fake.*' But tfali ammeat, inm tbs 
iatenral of tbpe andplaoe, k extremely fesl]i% 
The smb WMflh sretr near Caitbase.wwre sson 
dueed to the Siatetif Roiae m mthisd dugT 
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elsimed the honour of the tint wound ; 
hie mangled body .was ignominious^ 
cast into the Tiben; the Roman people 
rejoiced in the pwishment which they 
hadsinflioted on l^e author of the public 
cahijinities ; and thcf domesties of £u- 
doacia signaliaed their seal in the service 
nf their mispress.’ 

On thh third day after the tumult, 
M of BMM bf Genseric boldly advanced 

mo voamiib from the port of Ostla to 
the ffates^of defenoeless In- 
stead of a sally of the Roman youth, 
there issued from the gates an unarmed 
and venerable procession of the bishop 
at the head of his clergy.” The fearless 
spirit of Leo, his jauthority and elo- 
quence agom mitigated the fierceness 
m a barbarian conqueror : the king of 
the Vandals promised to spare the un- 
resisting miutitude, to protect the 
buildings from fire, and to exempt the 
captives from torture ; and although 
such orders were neither serioudy 
given, nor strictlv obeyed, the media- 
tion of Leo was glorious to himself, and 
in some degree beneficial to his country. 
But Rome and its inhabitanta were de- 
livered to the tioentiouaneaa of the 
Vandala and Moova, whose blind paa- 
■iona revenged the injuries of Carthage. 


puhlio or private 
prdane treasure, was diligently trans- 
ported to the vessels m Goiseric. 
Among the spoils, the splendid relies 
of two temples, or rather of two relig- 
iona, exhibited a memorable eximple 
ol‘ idie vioiasitndes of human and divme 
things. Since the abolition of Pagan- 
ism, the Csj^l bad been violated and 
abandoned; yet the atatuea olHhe gods 
and heroes wore stiUi mspeoted, and 
tlw cuvioiis roof of gilt was re- 
served lor the ra^Kms hands of 
1 . . . XsOdousititilSprsttiidlo doetu 

A remaikahle UaS, whldi iMinoatM Boms 

ami Maiimm ifSM bsimrtd by thalr 


Gtenaerio.* The holy InaWnmenta of 
the Jewish worship,” the gold table* 
and the gold canalestlck with seven 
branches, originally framed according 
to the particifiar instructions of Goa 
ffimself, and which were placed in the 
•anctnary of Hia temple, nad been oe- 
tentatioualy displayed to the Roman 
people in the triumph of Titus. Thej 
were afterwards deposited in tiie tempk 
of Peace ; and at the end of four hun* 
dred years, the spoils of Jerusalem 
were transferred from Rome to Carth- 
age by a barbarian who derived his 
origin from the shores of the Baltic. 
These ancient monuments might attract 
the notice of curiosity, as well as of 
avarice. But the* Christian churches, 
enriched and adorned by the prevailing 
superstition of the times, afforded more 
plentiful materials for sacrilege; and 
the pious liberality of Pope Leo, who 
meltra six silver vases, the gift of Cou- 
stantine, each of a hundred pounds 
weight; is an evidence of the damage 
which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five years that had elapsed since 
the Gothic invasion, the pomp and 
luxury of Rome were in some measure 
restored ; and it was difficult either to 
escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of a 
oonqucrhr, who possessed leisure to 
ooUect, and ships to transport, the 
wealth of the capital'^ The Impei^ 
ornaments of the palace, the magnifi- 
cent furniture and 'Wardrobe, the side- 
boards of massy plate, were aecuniulated 
with disorderly rapine : the gold ^and 
silver amounted to several thousand 
talents; yet even tiie brass and copper 

1 Tbs profnitOD of <iataliu,'ihe flnl who gilH 
the roof of the CapiloL wm sot anlvenaUj a^ 
proved (?Un. Hitt. Katar. sxxiU. 18); hot it 
WM far eueeded bv the.empetori. and; me 
eKteiaal gli^S sf the temple cost Domitiui 
18,000 talcaU m, 400,000). The owwtriM of 

oilHa siri 

mioanffa winW) mvOMIfy Igove ^t ihie 
splendid oever^ was not renmved ritl^ by 
ffie&ristiaiiior the Ootbs (see JDoi^.Bo]iia 
Aattaim, L tt. a 0^ p. Xt ihoald 
thsHbe loot ef the Gapitca WM dsoovated with 
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were la2>oriou8ly removed. Endoxia 
herself, who advanced to meet her 
friend and deliverer, soon bewailed the 
imprudence of her own conduct. She 
was rudely stripped of her jewels ; and 
the unfortunate empress, with her two 
daughters, the only surviving remains 
of the great Theodosius, waa compelled, 
as a captive, to follow the haughty 
Vandal, who immediately hoisted sail, 
and returned with a prosperous naviga- 
tion to the port of Carthage.' Many 
thousand Bomans of both sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agreeable qualifica- 
tions, reluctantly embarked on board 
the fleet of Genseric; and their dis- 
tress was aggravated by the unfeeling 
barbarians, who in the division of the 
booty separated the wives from their 
husbands, and the children from their 

S irents. The charity of Deo^ratias, 

ishop of Carthage,^ was their only 
consolation and support. He gener- 
ously sold the gold aw silver plate of 
the church to purchase the freedom of 
some, to alleviate the slavery of others, 
and to assist the wants and iafirmities 
of a captive multitude, whose health 
was impaired by the hardships which 
they had suffered in their passage from 
Italy to Africa. By his order, two 
spacious churches were converted into 
hospitals : the sick were distributed in 
convenient beds, and liberally supplied 
mth food and medicines; and the aged 
prelate repeated his visits, both m the 
day and night, with an assiduity that 
aurpassed his strength, and a tender 
sympathy wluch enhweed the value of 
hit services. Compare this scene with 
the .field of Camne ; and judge between 
Hannibal and the successor of St. 
€ypi:^.3 

■ I . * 

1 jXhe vaisal whioh tmnfportad tha xalles of 
the CMtol use tbeoaij osaef the whole fleet 
that tuffe^ f hiipmeok. If a bigoted eophiet, 
a Pagan bigot, mentioned the accident, he 
mightheva rejmoed that this cargo of eaoiUege 
was ioatlii thfleea. 

s See Vktor- VltensU, de Beraecnt. Vandal. 
1. i. 0 . 8, p. 11, IS, edit. Eninan. Deogratiai 
governed thevhnipQh of Carthege only three 
years. If he had not .been privaiely buried, hie 
oorpee would have been tom piecemeal by the 
mad devotion of the yaople. 

> The general evidence for the death of 
Maximns, and the sack of Rome by the Vandals, 
i# comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr. Avlt. 4il- 


The deaths of ^tius and Valentiniafi 
|%ad relaxed the ties, which ne Smpwut 
held the barbarians of Avitaa 
Gaul in peace and sub(^dination. e The 
sea-coast was infested by the Saxons *, 
the Almnadni and Uie Franks advancod 
from the Rhine to the Seine ; and the 
ambitioa,of the Goths seemed' to medi- 
tate more extensive and pormaaent 
conquests. The Emperor Maximus re- 
lieved himself, by a jiidiqiouB choice, 
from the weight of these distant ciures ; 
he silenced the solicitations of his 
friends, listened to the voice of fame, 
and promoted a stranger to the general 
command of the forces in GauL Avi- 
ius,' the stranger, whose merit was s^ 
nobly rewarded, descended from a 
wealthy and honourable family in the 
diocese of Auvergne. The convulsions 
of the times urged him to embrace, 
with the same ardour, the civil and 
military professions; and the indefa- 
tigable youth blended the studies ,of 
literature and jurisprudence with the 
exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty 
years of his life were laudably spent ih 
the public service : he alternately dis- 
played his talents in war and negotia- 
tion; and the soldier of As^tius, aitor 
executhig the most impo]^ant embas- 
sies, was raised to the stauon of Prmto- 
rian prefect of Gaul. Either the merit 
of Avitus excited envy, or his moderir 
tipn was desirous of repose, sihoe hf 
calmly retired to an estate, wH&oh he 
possessed ia the neighbourhood of 
Clermont. A .oopious strea^ issniw 
from the mountun, and fallinp; headh 
long in many a load and foaming oaisw 
cado^ discharged its waters into a lake 
about miles in length, and the viUa 
yras pleasantly gsated m the margin of 
the lake. Thoj baths, the portneoek 
the sununer and^ winter aparttnentu^ 
were adapted to the purposes of luxury 
and use ; and thi adjacent . ooantry 
afibrded the various prospects pf wood^, 

4fib), teooplai.i^ VbimSsI.! t. e. '4$ S, it 
188, 189, end 1. il. e. 9, p. 266), Svagrtus (1. 
e. 7X JoroondM CdeBsk Getlalt, o. 
and the Ohnmldes of iProiper, S^kreei* 

limit, tndTheopbtaet, under the 
1 The p^ate life and elevation of Avltuli 
atfiut be dedtioed, with beooini&g tneHctoll, 
from the panegyric pmnounoed by Bidoutoi 
ApoUinorit, hie subject, and hit eon-in.law. 
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pastures, and meadows.^ In this re- 
treat, where AvitusTamused his leisuft 
with books, rural ^sports, the practLee 
of llpisbandry, afld the sooiety of his 
friends,” he received the Imperial di- 
ploma, which constituted him master- 
mneral of the cavalry and infantry of 
GauL He assumed the military com- 
mand ; the barbarians suspended thehr 
fufy ; and whatever means he might 
empl^, whatever concessions he might 
be jorced to make, the people enjoyed 
the benefits of actual tranquillity. But 
the fate of Gaul depended on the Visi- 
goths; and the Roman general, less 
attentive to his dignity than to the 
public interest, did not disdain to visit 
Toulouse in the character of an am- 
bassador. He was received with court* 
^ Theodorio, the king 


of the Goths ; but while Avitus laid the 
foundations of a solid alliance with that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by 
the intelligence that the Emperor 
Maximus was slain, and that Rome had 
been pillaged by the Vandals. A 
vacant throne, which he might ascend 
without guilt or danger, tempted his 
ambition; 3 and the Visigoths were 
easily persuaded to snpport his claim 
by their irresistible suffrage. They 
loted the ^rson of Avitus ; they re- 
spected bis virtues ; and they were not 
insensible of the advantage, as well as 

1 After the example of the younger Pliny, 
Cttdonmi (!• ii- 2) has laboured the florid, 
liroUz, sad- obscure description of his villa, 
which bore the name (Aviiaevm^J and had been 
the property of, Avttua. The precise litivstiou 
is'uot sscertaftied. Conenlt, however, the notes 
ot Bsvemn and Simumd. 

s SidoniUB (L ii* epist. 0) has described the 
country life of the Osllio nobles,, in a visit 
which be made to his frieu^ whose estates 
were la the nSIghbouriioW w Kismet. The 
morning heum-were epent in Ut^tpheeristeritm, 
or tehnls-court; or In the Ubrary, which wes 
fumisbed with foHn, authors, profane and 
teiJrious:: the foriher tor the mSn, the latter 
lor Ihe ladieki. The tdble^Wes twice served,' at 
dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled and 
loaet) and wine. During the Intermediate 
thue, the eompany slept, took the eir on home- 
hatdt. the warm bath. 

a Seventy lines of panegyric (606.576) which 
dewilbe the imporUmity of Theodorio mud of 
4aal, etnunUng to overcome the modest ro- 
luetaaoe of Avttua, are blown mway by three 
Woida of an honest historian. Bo m a n u m 
assIKsiil Inwdrinn Tnron. L il. e. 11, in 
tom. 11. p. 16S). 


honour, of giving an emperor to the 
West. The season was now approach- 
ing, in which the annual assembly of 
the seven provinces was held at ArloS ; 
their deliberations might pei^aps be 
influenced by the presence of llieodoric 
and his martial brothers, but their 
choice would naturally incline to the 
most illustrious of their codntrymen. 
Avitus, after a decent resistance, ac- 
cepted the Imperial diadem from the 
representatives of Gkiul ; and his elec- 
tion was ratified by the acclamations of 
the barbarians and provindals. The 
formal consent of Maroian, emperor df 
the East, was solicited and obtained ; 
but the senate, Rome, and Italy, though 
humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret murmur to the 
presumption of the Gallic usurper. 

Theodorib, to whom Avitus was in. 
debted for the purple, ^ , 

had acquired the Gothic TiSoSori^kiug 
sceptre by the murder of 
his elder brother Toris* 
mond ; and he jnstified this atrodotis 
deed by the design Which his predeces- 
sor had formed of violating his alliance 
with the empire.* Such a crime might 
not be incompatible with the virtues df 
a barbarian, but the manners of Thed- 
doric were gentle and humane ; atid 
posterity may contemplate without 
terror the original picture of a Gothic 
king, whom Sidonius had intimately 
observed, in the hoUrs of peace and of 
social interconrse. In an epistle, dated 
from the court of Toulouse, the orator 
satisfies the curiosity of one of his 
friends in the following description : * 
**By the majesty of hiS appearance,' 
Theodorio would command ine respdCt 
of those Who are ignorant of his merit t 
and although* he iS bom a prince, 'hie 
merit would d^ify'a private starioh!. 
He is of almiddle statute, his body ajp.- 
1 Isidore, nfchUshdp of Seville, Who war' 
hitosttlf of tb« Uood, royal <30ihs. we* 

knowledges, and shnosi loatlfies Qolh. p. 
718X the crime w^h their slave Jornendes 
bae^ dlsBetabled (c. 4S, p. 67S). 

e niis dahofste deserqitioik I. ep. 11. p. 2* 
7) was dtetated by some jj^Utlcal ihotite. 14 
was designed for the puhlie and had been 
shown by Che friends of Sidonivs, before it VM 
Inserted in the ooUeetfon of his epietles: The 
flnt book was pubUsfaed separately. BeeTUle- 
moat, MemoiseB Eedei. tom. rri. p. SSI 
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pears rather plump than fat, and in his royal table, which, on these ocoasloiis, la 
well-proportioned limbs agUity is united Iterved with the elhganoe of Greece, the 
with muscular strength/ u you ex- plenty of Gaul, and the order* and dili- 
amine his oountenancf, you will die- gence of Italy.* The gold or ailvor 
tin^ish a high foreheim, large shaggy plate isjiess remarkable for its weight, 
eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a than for the brightness and cunous 
regular set of white teeth, and a fair workmanship : the tastet is gratified 
complexion that blushes more fre- without the help of foreign and costly 
quently from modesty than from anger, luxury ; the size 'and number of the 
The ordinuy distribution of his time, cups of wine are regulated with a st&'ict 
as far as it is expo^ to the public regard to the laws of temperance ; anil 
new, nmy be ^ncisely ^presented, ^e respectful silence that prevails is 
Sefore daybreak he repain, with a interruptod only by grave and instruo- 
swll train, to his domestic chapel, tivo oonvenation. After dinner, Theo- 
where the service is performed by the doric sometimes indulges himself in a 
Arian clergy ; but those who presume short slumber; and as soon as he wakes, 
to mterpret his secret sentiments, con- ke calls for the dice and tables, en- 
sMer this miduous devotion as the courages his friends to forget the royal 
effect of habit and poliev. The rest of majesty, and is delighted when they 
the morning IS employed in the admin- freely express the passions which are 
istratiou of his kingdom. His chair is excited by the incidents of play. At 
surrounded by some military officers of this game, whi<di he loves as the image 
decent aspect and l^haviour : the noisy of war, he alternately displays his 
f guards occupies eagerness, his skill, his patience, and 

the hail of audienee ; but they are not cheerful temper. If he loses, he 
permitted to stand within the veils or laughs : he is modest and silent if he 
curtains, that conceal the council- wins. , Yet notwithstanding this seem- 
chaniMr from vulgar eyes. The am- ing indifference, his courtiers choose to 
iNuwadors of the nations are successively solicit any favour in the moments of 
in tranced : Theodorio listens with at- victory; and 1 myself, in my^pplica- 
tentioA, answers them with discreet tions to the king, have derived some 
brevity, and either announces or delays, benefit from my losses** About the 
aocordug to the nature of their busi- ninth hour (thm o^clock) the tide of 
n^ his final resolution. About eight business again returns, and flows in- 
(t^ second hour) he rises from nis oessantly wl after sunset,^- when the 
throne, and visits either his treasury signal of the royal supper dismisses 
or ms stables. If he chooses to hun^ the weary crowd of suppliants and 
«p at IcMt to exercise himself on horse- pleaders. At the supper, a more fe- 
^ bow IS carried by a favourite miliar repast, buffoons and pantomimes 
vouth ; but when the game is marked, are sometimeB introduced* to, divert, 
lie bends it wito Us own hand, and not to offend, the company by their 
seldom missM the object of his aim ; as ridiculous wifr: but femme singers, and 
a be disdws to bear arms in the soft effeminate mpdee df music, ai-e 
|meh warfare ; but as a soldier, severely baniahSd, end such martial 

he would to a^pt any miUtaiv tunes as animato tiie soul to deeds of 
semoe wbiob ^ could perforin himself, valour ere alone grateful to the ear of 
©ointnon days, his dinner is not l^eodoric. He veikee from table; and 
different ironethe repast of a nrivmta 

* l^deas Hd stegintiam Otwean, abondant- 
iaa OalUcuam ; osleirltatain Itelaia ; pubUoua 
IXimpam, privattia dttise&tiam, ilia- 

olplliiani. 

» Tuao ellsai ego elSqmdclMesntayiit feUei- 
tsr vineoai ek mthi tabula peHt at oaota 
Mlvetur. Monlosef Aav«Miie vataotaaukK 
Jeet of Theodoric : but he mif ht be eempih«d 
toeoUdt iltber lusti«*e .ar {avear at tlie souit 
of Touiuuktt. 


cktizeii; but every Saturday many 
hottonrable guests are invited to the 
Uhaveimramedfhithbpoftiri 
dpri& sevend minute etacuiiMauu^and teeh. 
uteri ^»fg»r^wiaoh oottld be tolerabla, or 
tedeed iuteiUipble. jte tboee only who, like the 
epnteiuDomrlw of tidoeiue, had frequeBted 
Miw^te wim naked alauee were expoeed 
to pile (DuboerStet. Oritigue, ton, i. p. 40ri 
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the^iioctamal guards are immediately 
posted at the entraxme of the treasury 
the palace, and ^he private aparT 
iiients.*' 

VV%en the king of the Visigoths en- 
aiB espaditioB oouraged Avxtus toasBume 

late Spain, the purple, he oifered his 
person and* his forces as a faithful 
soldier df the republic.* Hie exploits 
of J'heodorio soon convinced the world 
that he had not degenerated from the 
warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
thea establishment of the Goths in 
Aouitain, and the rassage of the Van- 
dals into Africa, the Suevi, who had 
fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired 
to the conejuest of Spain, and threat- 
ened to extmguiah the feeble remains of 
the Roman dominion. The provincials 
of Carthagena and Tarragona, afflicted 
by a hosulo invaaion, represented their 
inj uries and their apjprehensions. Count 
Fronto was dispatched, in the name of 
the Emperor Avitus, with advantajgeous 
ofiers 01 peace and alliance ; and Theo- 
doric interposed his weighty mediation, 
to declare that, unless his brother-in* 
law, the king of the Suevi, immediately 
retired, he would be obliged to arm in 
the ^ause of justiee and of Rome. 
** Tell him,’* replied the haughty Rech- 
iaritts,'^ ** tl)^t I despise his friendship 
and hie arms ; but that 1 shall soon try 
whether he will dare to expect my 
arrival under the walls of Toulouse.*’ 
Such a challenge urged Theodoric to 
prevent the bold designs of his enemy ; 
lie passed the Pyrenees at the head of 
the Visigoths. The Franks and Burgun 
dians served under his standard ; and 
though he professed himself the dutiful 
servant of Avitus, be privately stipu- 
lated, for himself md hissucccksors, the 
absolute possession of j»he Spanish oon- 
({uests. The two armies, or rather the 
two nations, encountered each other on 
the banks of the river Urbicus, about 
twelve , miles fronrT Astorga ; and the 
decisive victory of the Goths appeared 
for a while to have extirpate the 

i Theodoric himielf had given a eolesui and 
voluataxy pnuniie of ftdeUtv, which wae under 
•tood both in Gaul and 6pain. 

— Bonus emn, te diica, Audens, 

Piinclpetc MiLsa. 

ffldon. Fanegyr. Avia 511^ 


name and kingdom of* the SuevL 
From the field of battle Theodorio 
advanced to Braga, their metropolis, 
which still retained the splendid vestiges 
of its ancient 'Smmmerce and dignitv*’ 
His entrance was not polluted wm 
blood; and the Goths respited the 
chastity of their female captives, more 
especially of the consecrated virgins : 
but the greatest part of the cuergy sad 
people were made slaves, and even the 
churches and altars were confounded 
in the universal pillage. The nnfortu- 
nate king of the Suevi had escaped to 
one of the ports of the ocean, but the 
obstinacy of the winds opposed his 
flight— ho was delivered to hU implac- 
able rival; and Rechiarins, who neither 
desired nor expected merov, received, 
with manly constancy, the death which 
he would proliably have inflicted. 
After this bloody sacrifice to policy or 
resentment, Theodorio carried his vic- 
torious arms as far as Meridi^ the 
principal town of Lusitania, without 
meeti]^ any resistance except froio 
the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia ; 
but he was Btop|>ed in the full career of 
Buccess, and recalled from Spain, before 
he could provide for the security of his 
conquests. In his retreat towards the 
Pyrenees, he revenged his disappoint- 
ment on the country through which he 
passed ; and in the sack of Pollentia 
and Astorga, he showed himself a 
faithless ally as well as a cruel enemy. 
Whilst the king of the VisigotliB 
fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of Avitus had ex- 
pired; and both the honour and the 
interest of Theodorio were deeply 
wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated on the throne of 
the Western empire.* 

The pressing soUcitItions ol the sen- 

1 OmiMiie Sint pelagi jiotat m Brusia dives. 

Aiuon. 2e Oluli Urbibat, p. 846. 

From the deBlgn of the king of the Suevi, it is 
evident tbst the navigation from the poni of 
Qallioia to the Jfeditenanean waa known and 
praotiied. Tta Odpt of Braeaia, or Biaga, 
cautionily Btasiad along the const, without 
dai^ to lose themieivei la the Atlantio. 

a This Snevic war it the snoit antheatte part 
of the ChroaJcle of Idatitu, who, as blibop of 
Itia Flavi^ was hknself a epeetator aud a 
. sufferer Joraaades (e. 44, p. 676, 670, 077) hta 
I expatiated with pleasoio oa the Gothic wwuipi 
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at* and people, persuaded the emperor 

^ ' Atitu ii Avitus to fix bis residence 

, , 4epM«d. at Rome, and to accept 
the consulship for the ensuing year. 
On the first day of Janussry, his son-in^ 
law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated 
his pnaisesin a panegyric of six hundred 
versos ; but this composition, though it 
waS' rewarded with a brass statue,' 
seems to contain a very moderate pro* 
portion, either of genius or of truth. 
The poet, if w e may degrade that sacred 
name, exaggerates the merit of a sove* 
reign and a father ; and his prophecy of 
a long and glorious reign was soon con- 
tradicted by the event. Avitus, at a 
time when the Impeiial dignity was 
reduced to a. pre-eminence of toil and 
danger, indulged himself in the plea- 
sures oUtalian luxury; age had not 
extinguished , his amorous inclinations ; 
and he is accused of insulting, writh 
indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the 
husbands whose wives he hod seduced 
or violated.” But the Romans were not 
inclined either to excuse his faults or 
to acknowledge his virtues. The 
several parts of the empire became 
every day more alienated from each 
other; and the stranger of Caul was 
the object of popular hatred and con- 
tempt. The senate asserted their Icgi-. 
tisnate claim in the election of on em- 
peror ; and their authority, which had 
been originaUy derived from the old con- 
stitution, was againiortified by the act- 
ual weakness of a declining monarchy. 
Yet even such a monarchy might have 
resisted the votes of an unarmed sen- 
ate, if their discontent had not been 
supported, or perhaps inflamed, by the 
Count Bicimer, one of the principal 
oomnisnders of the barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of 
Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king 
of the yisij^ths, was the mother of 
Bicimer ; but be was descended, oh the 

^ In one of thl portiooes or galleries belong- 
ing to Tnjaa’e Ubmty, among the statues of 
lemons writers and orators. Sidon. ApoU. 1. 
ix. Mist. 16, p. 284. Carm. viti. p. 850. 

3 Luzuriose a|^ volens a eenatodbus pro- 
Jeetusest, is thaoonoise ezpiesBion of Gregory 
Of TonrsO* ii> o. sci. in tom. 11. p. 168). An old 
€bionicle (in tom. H. p. 640; mentions an in- 
deoent jest of Avitus, which seems more ap- 
pHeable to Borne than to Treves. 


father’s side, from the nation of the 
^avi his pride, or' patriotism, might 
exasperated by ,the misfortunes of 
his countrymen ; and he obeyed, with 
reluctance, an emperor in whose eleva- 
tion .he had not been consulted. His 
faithful and important services against 
the common enemy rendered him still 
more formidable end after dettroying, 
on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of van- 
dals, which consisted of sixty galleVs, 
Bicimer returned in triumph* with the 
appellation of the Deliverer of Italy, 
lip chose that moment to signify to 
Avitus,, that his reign was at an end ; 
and the feeble emperor, at a distance 
from his Gothic allies, was compelled, 
after a short and unavailing struggle, 
to abdicate the purple. > By the mem- 
enoy, however, or the contempt of 
Bicimer»3 he was permitted to descend 
from the throne to the mpre desirable 
station I pf bishop of Placentia ; but the 
resentment of the senate was still un- 
satisfied ; and their inflexible severity 
pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the 
humble hope, not of annmg the Visi- 
goths in his cause, but of securing his 
person and treasures in the sanctuary 
of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne.^ Disease, or ^e hand of 
the executioner, arrested him on the 
road ; yet his remains were decently 
transported to Brivas, or Brioude, in 
his native province, and he reposed at 

1 Sidonlui(Panegyr. Aotbem. 302, &c.) praises 
the royal birth of Bioimer, the lawful behr, as 
he chooses to insinuate, both of the Qothie and 
Suevlo kingdoms. 

t See the Chronicle of Idatins. Jomandei 
(c. xlv. p. 678) styles him, with some truth, 
virum egretium, et pane tunc in ItalU ad exer- 
citum singttlatem. 

3 Paroens innooefltliB Avitl, is tbs oompai- 
Bionate but conteraptnous language of Victor 
Tunnunensis (in Ghron. apud Scaliger Bussb.). 
In another place, he calls him, vlr totius sim- 
plidtatis This commeiMation is more humble, 
but It is more solid and sincere than the praises 
of Sidonins. 

* Ue suffered, as it is supposed, in thepeneou- 
tion of Diocletian (Tillemont. Mem. Ecoles, tom. 
V. «. 279, 996). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar 
votory, has dedicated to the glory of Julian the 
Martyr an entire book (de Gloria Martyrum, 1. 
ii. in Max. Bibliot. Pattun^ tom. xi. p. 861.871), 
In which he relates about fifty fooUsii mlraclfil 
narfonned by his reliqi. 
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tfiie Ifedi A his holy patron.* Avitus left 
<mly one daughter, the trife of Sidonius 
AppUinaris, who iihprited the patri- 
monv of his fathlir*indaw, lamenting 
at tm same time the disappointment 
(d his public and piiVhte expedtations. 
His resentmint prompted him to join, 
or at least to counteaiaoice, the measures 
of a rebeiiiouB faction in Gaul ; and the 
pQ&t had contracted some guilt, which 
it woa incumbent on him to expiate, by 
a mew tribbte of flattery to the succeed^ 
ins %mperon” 

The successor of Avitus presents the 
welcome dwe-pv^, of a. 

•itTafeioa or great and hectnc character, 
ifajotiaa. gygjj ^ aoniotimes arise iiu 
a degenerate age, to Tindicate the 
honourof the human species. The Em- 
peror Majorian has deserved the praises 
m his contemporaries, and of posterity, 
and these praises may be strongly ex- 
pressed in the words of a judicious and 
aisinterested historian ; “ That he was 
gentle to his subjects ; that he was. 
terrible to his enemies $ and that he 
cocccllod in every virtue, all his prede- 
cessors who had reigned over the 
Romans. *’3 Such a testimony may 
justify at least the panegyric of Siduni- 
us ; and fro may acquiesce iu the assur- 
ance, ritat aWiough the obsequious ora- 
tor would have flattered, with equal 
zeal, the most worthless of princes, the 

1 Gregory of Toura <1. ii. c. xl. p. 168) is con- 
cise, but correct, in the reign of his country- 
man. The words of Idatius, "caret iuiperio, 
caret el seem to imply, that the deat^ of 
.Avitus was violent; but it must have been 
secret, since Evagrius (1. ii. c. 7) could suppose 
that he died of the plague. 

* After a motiest appeal to the exenaples of 
his brethren, Virgil and Horace, Sidonlua 
' honestly confesses the debt, and promises pay- 
ment. 

Sic mlhl dlversb nuper sutfMarte cadenti 
Jussisti placido Victor ut essem animo 

Servtat ergo tlbi servati lingua poet», 

Atcuo m«» vitie'laus tua Bit pretium. 

Sldott. i»poU. Carm. Iv. p. 808. 
See Dubos, Hist Critique, tom. 1. P* &C. 

The wolds of Procopius dec^rve to be tran- 
scribed; yiff • 

•nOs Pw2ie«iWv wwjpst/- 

&ptrti wavs ; and afterwards, 

•FcOt (uriixoavt fatvpias ytyoiMSf « 

rm is T90t vakifitiays (de Boll Vandal. 1. i. c. 
7. p. 194) ; a concise bqt comprehensive deflni- 
jlon of royal virtug. 


extraordinary merit of his object coo- 
fined him, on tliis occasion, within the 
bounds of truth. ‘ Majorian derived 
his name from his maternal grandfather, 
who in the rei^ of the great Thoo- 
dostns bad commanded the troops cf 
the Illyrian frontier. He gave bia 
daughter in inarriaue to the father ol 
Majorian, a respect 4 u>le oflicer, who ad- 
ministered the revenues of .Gaul with 
skill and integrity ; and generously pre- 
ferred the friendship of iEtius, to the 
tempting oflers of an insidious court. 
His SOD, the future emperor, who wiie 
educated in the profession of arms, dis- 
played,, from his early youth, intrepid 
courage, premature wisdom, and unr 
boimded liberality in a scanty for- 
tune. He followed the standard ol 
.^tius, contributed to his success, 
shared and somotimea eqlipiiqd hie 
glory, and at last excited the jealousy 
of> the patrician, or rather of his wife, 
who forced him to retire from the ser- 
vice.® Majorian, after the death ol 
iEtius, was recalled and promoted ; 
and his intimate connection with Count 
Ricimer was the immediate step by 
whicli ho ascended the throne of the 
Western empire. During the vacancy 
that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, 
the ambitious barbarian, whose birth 
excluded him from the Imperial dignity, 
governed Italy with the title of Pat- 
rician ; resigned to his friend the con-. 
spicuouB station of master-general of tho 
cavalry and infantry ; and after an in- 
terval of some months, consented to 
the unanimous wish of the ^mans, 
whose favour Majorian had solicited by 
a recent victory over the Alemanni.-^ 

1 The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons 
before tbe end of the year 488,’ while the em- 
peror was still cptosul. It has more art than 
genius, and more lahoua tnon art. The orna- 
ments arc false or trl^l ; the exJiJrMBlcm is 
feeble and prolix ; and Sfdonins wants the skill 
to exhibit the principal figure in a strong and 
distinct Ught. The private life of Majoriaii 
occupies about two hundred Unc8, .107i806. 

a ^e pressed his, immediate death, and was 
scarcely saUsfled with his disgmee. xtshouM 
seem that dEUns, like Belisarius 
borou^i, governed by bh wife ; . wh^ 
fervent piety, tWgh it might work n^ades 
(Gresor. a\i>oa. 1. ii. c. p. 162), Was not iBOom- 
patible with base and sanguinary wunsds, 

^ The Alttfuanul had x)aBsed the Bhwtian Alps, 

wnf »> ♦!»» 9 » 
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Ha was invested with the purple td 
Ravenna ; and the epistle which he ad* 
dressed to the senate will best de- 
scribe his situation and his sentiments. 
** Your election, Conscri^pt Fathers ! and 
the ordinance of the most valiant army, 
have made me your emperor.* May 
the propitious Deity direct and prosper 
the counsels and events of my admini- 
stration, to your advantage, and to the 
public welfare ! For my own part I 
did not aspire, 1 have submitted, to 
reign; norsnould I have discharged the 
obligations of a citizen if I had refused, 
with base and selfish ingratitude, to 
support the weight of those laboui^ 
which were imposed by the republic. 
Assist, therefore, the prince whom you 
have made ; partake tno duties which 
you have enjoined ; and may our com- 
mon endeavours promote the happiness 
of an empire, wnich 1 have accepted 
from your hands. Be assured that in 
our times justice shall resume her 
ancient vigour, and that virtue shall 
become not only innocent but meri 
torious. Let none, except the authors 
themselves, be apprehensive of dda^ 
tiones,* which as a subject I have 
always condemned, and as a prince 
will severely punish. Our own vigil- 
ance, and tut of our father, the pat- 
rician Ricimer, shall regulate all mili- 
tary affairs, and provide for the safety 
of the Roman world, which we have 
saved from foreign and domestic ene- 
mies.3 You now understand the maxims 
Vallejr of Bdlinsone, through whi^ the Tetfn 
flowi, In iiB descent from Hooiit Adule, to the 
lago Maggiore iCiuver. Italia Antiq. tom. L p. 
100, 101). This boasted victory over nine hun- 
dred barbarians (Panegyr. Majorian. 878, &c.X 
betrays the eatreme weakness of Italy. 

* Impexatorem me factum, P. C. eleotionis 
vestne arbitrio, et fortissimi ezeroitfUi ordlna- 
tione agne^te (N&relL Majorian, tit. ill. p. 84, 
ad Caloem God. TheoA). Sidonius proclaiins 
the unanimous voice of the empire: 

— Postqnam ordine vobis 
Osdo omuls regnum dedecat ;pfebs, curia, mikf, 
StsoOigeMmSL-— 886. 

This Isufusge Is ineiedt sad oonstitutional ; 
and we may observe, that the eietvy were not 
yet eonsideced as a distinct order of the state. 

* lather dilaiiones, or ddationes, would af- 
loid a tdecable reedinf ; but there is much 
more senre and spirit In the latter, to which I 
have therefore given the prafersnoe. 

* Ab extsmo hoste et a domestics clade Ube- 
pvhhitf : the latter, Majorian must under* 


of my government ; you may confide in 
the faithful love and sincere assurances 
of a prince, who hat* formerly been the 
companion of your lifr and dangers, who 
still glories in the name of seiiatoiv and 
who is dnxiouB that you should never 
repent of the judgment whjch you have 
pronounced in lua favour.” The em- 
peror, who amidst the ruins of the 
Roman world revived the ancient 
language of law and liberty, which 
Trajan would not have (fisclaimed, 
must have derived those generous sditi 
ments from his own heart, since they 
were not suggested to his imitation by 
the customs of his age, or the example 
of his predecessors.* 

The private and public actions of 
Majorian are very imper- BbMtatuy 
fectly known ; but his 
laws, remarkable for an origpal cast of 
thought and expression, faithfully re- 
present the character of a sovereign 
who loved his people, who sympathised 
in their distress, who had Studied the 
causes of the decline of the empire, and 
who was capable of applying (as far aa 
such reformation was practimle) judi- 
cious and effectual remedies to the 
public disorders.” His regulations con- 
cerning the finances manifestly tended 
to remove, or at least tooitignto, the 
most intolerable grievances. X From 
the first hour of bis reign, he was soli- 
citous (I translate bis own words) to 
relievo the weary fortunes of the pro- 
vincials, impressed by the accumulated 
weight of indictions and suporindio 
Hons.3 With this view, he granted a 

■land tht tyianny of Avitiis, whose destb he 
eonsequently avowed ae a meirltoriotts act Oa 
this oooseion, Bidonius is fearful and obsonre : 
be describes the twelve Cwsars, the nations of 
Africa, Ac., that he may escape the dangeroue 
name of Avitns (SO^S^* 

A See the whole edict or eplstte of Msjoriao 
to the eenate (NoveU. tit. iv. p. 84). Yet the 
expression, regnvm nqijfntm. bears some taint 
of the age, and does not mix kindly with the 
word respuHUa, wldch he frequently repeats. 

s See the laws cf Msjoriao (they are only 
nine in oumberjtwt very long end variou), si 
the end of the Theodonan Code, Nov^ 1. Iv. 
n. 82-37. Godehoy has not given any conines* 
iarv on these eddlv4m«il nieces. 

9 Fessas provlndaiium varlft at'iue mnltiplM 
tribtttorum exaettone rortuqas, et extraordin* 
arils fiscaUum sohitfunvm oneribusaUritas, ASi 
NovelL Majofishi tli ly. ^ 
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uiTiversal amtaesty, a final and absolute 
discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all 
debts, which, under any pretence, the 
fiscal officers might demand from the 
people. This wise dereliction of obse- 
lete, vexatious, and unprofitable claims 
improved §nd purified the sources of 
the puljlic revenue ; and the subject, 
wiio could now fook back without 
despair, might labour with hope and 

fl, in tlie assessment and collection^f 
takes, Majorian restored the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the provincial magis- 
trates ; and suppressed the extraordin- 
ary commissions which liad been intro- 
duced in the name of the emperor him- 
self, or of the Prietorian prefects. The 
favourite servants, who obtfiined such 
irregular powers, were insolent in tiuir 
behaviour" and arbitrary in their -de- 
mands ; they affected to despise the 
subordinate tribunals, and they were 
discontented if their fees and profits 
did not twice exceed the sum which 
they condescended to pay into the 
treasury. One instance of their extor- 
tion would appear incredible, were it 
not authenticated by the legislator 
himself. They exacted the whdo pay- 
ment ifl gold; but they refused the 
current com of the empire, and would 
accept only such ancient pieces as were 
stamped with the names of Faustina or 
the Antonines. The subject who was 
unprovided with these curious medals, 
had recourse to the expedient of com- 
pounding with their rapacious demands ; 
or if he succeeded in the research, his 
imposition was doubled according to 
the weight and value of the money of 
former times. * 111. **The giunicipal 

corporations (says the emperor), the 
lesser senates (so antk][uity has justly 
styled them), deserve to be considered 
as the heart of the cities, and the 
sinews of the repi^blic. And yet so 
low are they now reduced, by the in- 


I The learned Greaves (vol i. p. 329, 330, 
331) has found, by a diligent inquiry, that ourei 
of the Antonines weighed one hundred and 
eighteen, and those of the fifth century only 
sixty-eight, Knglish grains. Majorian gives 
currency to all gold coin, excepting only the 
^aUio »oHdu8, from its deficiency, not in the 
veiglit, but in the standard. 


justice of magistrates, an ^ the venality 
of collectors, that many of their 
members, renouncing their dignity and 
their country, have taken refnge in 
distant and obscure exile.*’ He urges, 
and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities ; but he removes the 
grievance which bad forced them to 
desert the exercise of their municipal 
functions. They are directed, under 
the authority of the provincial magis- 
trates, to resume their office of levying 
the tribute ; but instead of being made 
responsible for the whole sum assessed 
on their district, they are only required 
to produce a regular account of the 
payments which they have actually re- 
ceived, and of the defaulters who aro 
still indebted to the public. IV. But 
Majorian was not ignorant that these 
coi*porate bodies were too much in- 
clined to retaliate the injustice and op- 
pression wdiich they had suffered ; and ho 
therefore revives the useful office of the 
defenders of cities. He exhorts the 
people to elect, in a full and free as- 
semoly, some man of discretion and 
integrity, who would dare to assert 
their privileges, to represent their 
grievances, to protect the poor from 
the tyranny of the rich, and to inform 
the emperor of the abuses that were 
committed under the sanction of his 
name and authority. 

The spectator, who casts a mournful 
view over the ruins of Tht educei of 
ancient Rome, is tempted **“•• 
to accuse the memory of the Goths and 
Vandals for the mischief which they 
had neither leisure, nor power, nor per- 
haps inclination, to perpetrate. The 
tempest of war might strike some lofty 
turrets to the nound ; but the destruc- 
tion which uiioiermine^ the foundations 
of those massy fabrics was prosecutev^ 
slowly and silently, during a period or 
ten centuries ; and the motives of in- 
terest, that afterwards operated with- 
out shame or control, were severely 
checked by the taste and spirit of the 
Emperor Majorian. The decay of the 
city had ^dually impaired the value 
of the pin)lic works. The circus and 
theatres might still excite, but they 
seldom gratified, the desires of the 
3p • 
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people ; the temples, which had escaped 
the zeal of the Christians, were no 
longer inhabited either by gods or men ; 
the diminished crowds of the Romans 
were lost in the immensd space of their 
baths and porticoes ; and the stately 
libraries and halls of justice became 
useless to an indolent generation, whose 
repose was seldom disturbed either by 
study or business. The monuments of 
consular or Imperial greatness were no 
longer revered as the immortal glory of 
the capital : they were only esteemed 
as an inexhaustible mine of materials, 
cheaper, and more convenient than the 
distant quarry. Specious petitions were 
continually addressed to the easy magis- 
trates of Rome, which stated the want 
of stones or bricks for some necessary 
service : the fairest forms of architecture 
were rudely defaced for the sake of 
some paltry, or pretended, repairs ; and 
tho degenerate jkomans who converted 
the spoil to their own emolument, de- 
molished with sacrilegious hands the 
labours of their ancestors. Majorian, 
who had often sighed over the desola- 
tion of the city, applied a severe remedy 
to the growing evil.* Ho reserved to 
the prince and senate the sole cognisance 
of the extreme cases which might justify 
the destruction of an ancient edifice ; 
imposed a fine of fifty pounds of gold 
(two thousand pounds sterling) on every 
magistrate who should presume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous licence, and 
threatened to qliAstise the criminal 
obedience of tl subordinate ofheers 
by a severe whipping and the amputa- 
tion of both their hands. In the last 
instance, the legislator might seem to 
forget the proportion of guilt and 
punishment ; but his zeal arose from a 

^ The whole edict (Novell. Mejorian, tit. vi. 
p. 35) ia curiouB. Antiquarum- ledium dissi- 
patur speclosa constructio ; et ut aliquid re- 
paretur, magna dimantor. Hino jam occasio 
nascitur, ut otlam unusquleque privatum 
sedi&cium construens, per gratiam judicum 
.... pnesumere de publids locis necesBaria. 
et transferre non dubitet,” &o. With equal 
seal, but with leu power, Petrarch, in the 
fourteenth century, repeated the same com* 
plaints (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 326,327). 
If 1 prosecute this History, ! shall not be un- 
mindful of the decline and fall 6f the city of 
Borne ; an interesting object to which my plan 
wv originally con&neu. 


generous principle, and Majorian Wit 
ajcxious to protect dihe monuments of 
thoGie ages in which he would have 
desired and deserved to live. The em- 
peror conceived that it was his intdi*est 
to incre.af<e the number of his subjects, 
and that it u^as his duty to guard tho 
purity of the marriage-bea ; j>ut tho 
means which he enij^oyed to accomplish 
these salutiury juirposcs are of an aip- 
biguous, and perhaps exceptionable, 
kind. Thb pious maids, who conse- 
crated their virginity to Christ, were 
restrained from taking the veil till 
they had reached their fortieth year. 
Widows under that ago were compelled 
to form a second alliance within the 
term of five years, by the forfeiture of 
half their wealth to their nearest rela- 
tions or to the state. Unequal mar- 
riages were coiulcmnod or annulled. 
The punishment of confiscation and 
exile was deemed so inadequate to the 
guilt of adultery, that, if the criminal 
returned to Italy, he might by the ex- 
press declaration of Majorian, be slain 
with impunity. ' 

While the Emperor Majorian assidu* 
ously laboured to restore pre. 

the hapmness and virtue purt^iavaa* 
of the Romans, he en- 
countered the arms of Generic, from 
his character and situation their most 
formidable enemy. A fleet of Vandals 
and Moors lauded at the mouth of the 
Liris or Garigliano ; but the Imperial 
troops surprised and attacked the dis- 
orderly barbarians, who were encum- 
bered with the spoils »of Campania ; 
they were chased with slaughter to 
their ships, and their leader, the king’s 
brother-ip-law, was found in the number 
of the slain.” Such vigilance might 
announce tho (diaracter of the new 
reign ; but the strictest vigilance, and 
the most numerous forces were insuffl- 
cient to protect the }onff -extended coast 
of Italy from the depredations of naval 
war. The public opinion had imposed 

1 The emperor chides the lenity of Bogatian, 
consular of Tuscany, in a style of acrimoniouB 
reproof, which sounds almost like personal 
resentment (Novell, tit. ix. p. 47). The law of 
Majorian, which punished obstinate widows, 
was soon afterwards repealed by his •uccesioi 
Severus (Novell. Sever, tit. i. p. 87). 

^ Sldon. Panegyr. Majorlu, 366-440. 
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4 nobler and more arduous task on the 
genius of Majori^. Borne expected 
from him alone the restitution of Africa ; 
and^the design* which he formed of 
attacking the Vandals in their new 
settlements, was the result of bold and 
judicious pblicy. If the intrepid em- 
peror could have in|u8ed his own spirit 
tnto the youth of Italy, if he could 
hafVe revived, in the field of Mars, the 
manly ejusrcises in which he ]|pd always 
surpassed his ccmals, he might have 
marched against Gehseric at the head of 
a Romwn army. Such a reformation of 
national manners might be embraced by 
the rising generation ; but it is the mis- 
fortune of those princes who laboriously 
sustain a declining monarchy, that, to 
obtain some immediate advantage, or to 
avert some impending danger, they are 
forced to countenance, and even to 
multiply, the most pernicious abuses. 
Majoiian, like the weakest of his pre- 
decessors, was reduced to the disgrace- 
ful expedient of substituting barbarian 
auxiliaries in the place of his unwarUko 
subjects : and his superior abilities 
could only bo (rASplayed in the vigour 
and dexterity with which he wielded a 
dangermis instrument so apt to recoil on 
the hand that used it. Besides the con- 
federate^ ifho were already engaged in 
the service of the empire, the fame of 
his liberality and valour attracted the 
nations of the Danube, the Borysthenes, 
and perhaps of the Tahais. Many 
thousands of the bravest subjects of 
Attila, the Gepidse, the Ostrogoths, the 
Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, 
the Alani, assembled In the plains of 
LiguHa ; and their formidable strength 
was balanced by their mutual'animosi- 
ties, ‘ Th w passed th^ Alps in a severe 
winter. Ae emperor led the way on 
foot and in complete armour, sound- 
ing with his long staff the depth of the 
ice or snow, and encouraging the 
Scythians, who complained of the ex- 
treme cold, by the cheerful assurance 
thi^t they should be satisfied with the 

i liie teview ol the army, and parage of the 
Alps, contain the mewt totoaWe 

fluiiQry OQmfneptatori man either BaTiron or 
Blrmoad. 
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heat of Africa, The citizens of Lyons 
had prei^umcil to shut tholr gates i they 
8^on implored, and experienced, the 
clemency of Majorion. He vanquished 
Theodorio in the field ; and admitted to 
his friendship and allifuice a king whom 
he had founa not unworthy of his arms. 
The beneficial, though previous, re- 
union of the greatest paH ox Gaul and 
Spain was the effect of persuasion as 
well as of force and. the independent 
Bagaudas who had escaped or resisted 
the oppression of former reigns, were 
disposed to confide in the virtues of 
Majorian. His camp was filled with 
barbarian allies; his throne was sup- 
ported by the zeal of an affectionate 
people ; but the emperor had foreseen 
that it was impossible, without a mari- 
time power, to achieve the conquest of 
Africa. In the first Punic war, the 
republic had exerted such incredible 
diligence, that within sixty days after 
the first stroke of the axe had been 
given in the forest, a fleet of one hun- 
dred and sixty galleys proudly rode at 
anchor in the sea.” tinder circum* 
stances much less favourable, Majorian 
equalled the spirit and perseverance of 
the ancient Romans. The woods, of the 
Apennine were felled ; the arsen^s and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum 
were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied 
with each other in liberal contributions 
to the public service ; and the Imperial 
navy of three hundred large galleys, 
with an adequate proportion of trans- 
ports and smaller vessels, was collected 
m the secure and capacious harbour of 
Carthagena in Spain. ^ The intrepid 

1 T« flip Xiymif is the Juat 

and forcible dlstiiicUoa ot Priecue OExeeipt 
Leeat. p. 42) in a short frai^nt, wbkm throws 
much light on the hiatoif of Majorian, Jor- 
nandoB has euppreBsed the defeat rad aUUnce 
of the VisigotbB, whidi were solemnly pro- 
claimed iq OalUcia ; rad are marked in the 
Chrraicle of Idatlus. _ • 

« IlorttS, 1. U. c. 2. , He uarnkn hln^ with 
the, poetical fracy^ that the trees W 
txacsfonned into shl^ ; rad indeed the whole 
transaction, as it Is related In the first 
PolyMos, Aviates tw mneh ftom the prooahki 
coarse of hpmra events. 

8 mterea.duplici tezia data lUtore dassem 

Infemo s^eroque mail, eeditomnto in ssqnor 

Sylva Majorian, 44l-4ei. 

The number of ships, which Priscus fixed iSI 
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countenance of Majorian animated his | 
trooM with a oonfidence of victory; 
and if we might credit the historian Pro- 
copius, his courage sometimes hurried 
him beyond the bounds* of prudence. 
Anxious to .explore with his own eyes 
the state of the Vandals, he ventured, 
after di^nising the colour of his htdr, 
to visit Carthage in the character of his 
own ambassador: and Genseric was 
afterwards mortified by the discovery, 
that he had entertainoa and dismissed 
the emperor of the Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an impro- 
bable fiction, but it is a fiction which 
would not have been imagined unless in 
the life of a" hero.* 

Without the help of a personal inter- 

A* low of Us view, Genseric was sutfi- 
cieiitly acquainted with 
the genius and designs of his adversary. 
He practised his customary arts of 
fraud and delay, but he practised them 
without success. His applications for 
peace became each hour more submis- 
sive, and perhaps more sincere; but 
the inflexible Majorian had adopted the 
ancient maxim, that Rome could not be 
safe as long as Carthage existed in a 
hostile state. The king of the Vandals 
distrusted the valour of his native sub- 
jects, who were enervated by the luxury 
of the South ;* he suspected the fidelity 
of the vanquished people, who abhorred 
him as an Arian tyrant ; and the desper- 
ate measure which he executed, of re- 
ducing Mauritania into a desert, ^ could' 

800, is mmifled bj aa indefinite oomparleon 
with the fleete of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and 
Augaettts. 

^ Procopius de BelL Vandal, L i. e. 8. p. 194. 
When Genseric conducted his unknown guest 
into the arsensl of Carthage, the anns clashed 
of their own acoord. Majorian had tinged his 
yeUow locks with a black oolour. 

1 i«4l pp ltiltque ^otituB 

Ittmensfo, robur luxfi Jam peidldlt omne, 

Quo ralnlt dum pauper erat. 

Panegyr. Majorian, 880. 
Ho afterwards sppUes to Genseric, unjustly as 
It should seem, the viose of hie subjects. 

0 He burnt the vtUegSBr and boieoned the 
springs (Prisens,p. 48). Hobos (Hist. Grittqas, 
tom, I. p. 475) obsenrii, that the magasfnss 
which the Moors biolM in the eerth might 
eecape his deetmctlTe search. Two or tbaee 
hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same 

S laoe; and each pit containe at least four 
nndrsd bushsle of com. Shawls T^vela p. 


not defeat the operations of the Roman 
extperoy, who was at liberty to land his 
troops on any part ofithe African coast. 
But Genseric was save^^from impending 
and inevitable min by the treachery' m 
some powerful sdbjects, envious, or 
apprehensive, of their master's success. 
Guided by their secret inteuigence, he 
sumrised the unguasied fleet in' the bay 
of Carthagena : many of the ships we^e 
sunk, or ^en, or burnt ; and the pre- 
parations if three years were destroyed 
m a single day.* After this event, the 
behaviour o/ the two antagonists showed 
them superior to their fortune. The 
Vandal, instead of being elated by this 
aqcidental victory, immediately re- 
newed his solicitations for peace. The 
emperor of the West, who was capable 
of forming great designs and of support- 
ing heavy disappointments, consented 
to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of 
arms ; in the full assurance that, before 
he could restore his navy, he should be 
supplied with provocations to justify a 
second war. Majorian returned to 
Italy to prosecute his labours for the 
public happiness; and os he was con- 
scious of his own intemty, he might 
long remain ignorant of the dark con- 
spiracy which threatened his^ throne 
and his life. The recent nijsfortune of 
Carthagena sullied the glory which had 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude : 
almost every description of civil and 
military officerswereexasperated against 
the Reformer, since they all derived 
some advantage from the abuses which 
be endeavoured to suppress ; and the 
patrician Ricimqr Impelled the incon- 
stant passions of the barbarians against 
a prince yrhom he esteemed and hated. 
The virtnoB of Majorian could not pro- 
tect Mm ftom the impetuous sedition, 
which broke out in the camp nbar 
Tortona, at the foot of the AMs. He 
was compelled to al^ioate the Imperial 
purple : nve days alter his abdication, 
it was reported lihat he died of a 
dysentery f and the humble tomb which 
Idatius, who wss safe In QsUlela from the 
power of Bidmer. boldir and itonesUj dedans, 
VwDdaU per prodltores admoaltl, Ad, he dle- 
sembleB, howevw, the name of the traitor. 

4 Procop. da Btdl. Vandal. 1. 1. o, 8. p, 104. 
The testlmciiy of Idatius is fair and Impartisl : 
** MaJerianna de Oalllls Xomaa redeuntca, of 
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covered hu remaiiui, »wa8 oonseorated by 
HiidMtiL the j^pect and gtatiti rde 
of succ^inggeneratious. * 
The private ch^cter of Majorian in- 
Bpirea love and nespect, .Malicious 
calumny and satire excited his indigna- 
tion, or, if*he himself were the object, 
his contempt: bi^ he protected the 
freedom of wit, ana in the hours which 
tfie emperor gave to the familiar society 
of his friends, he could indulge his taste 
for pleasantry without degrading the 
majesty of his rank.” 

It was not perhaps without some re- 
. £i^t that Eicimer sacri- 

interest of his ambitioft ; 
but he resolved, in a 
second choice, to avoid the imprudent 
preference of superior virtue ana merit. 
At his com maud, the obsequious senate 
of Koine bestowed the Imperial title on 
libius Severus, who ascended the throne 
of the West without emerging from the 
obscurity of a private condition. His- 
tory has scarcely deigned to notice his 
birth, bis elevation, his character, or 
bis death. Severus expired as soon as 
his life became inconvenient to his 
patron 4 f^ and it would be useless to 
discrimim^e his nominal reign in the 
vacant interval of six years, between 

Koma&o Imperlo vel nomini xes naoosssrias 
OTdinantem ; Biobimer llvora nercitiis, et iiivi- 
dorum coosilio fnltus, frauds Interflcit droum- 
ventum.” Some read Suevonm, and I am 
unwilUncc to efface either of the words, as thev 
express the different accompHees who united in 
the cmispiracy against Majorian. 

^ See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. oxxxv. 
inter Slrmond Opera, tom. i. p. 1003. It is flat 
and obscure ; but Ennodius was made bishop of 
Pavia fifty years after the death of Majonan, 
and his pndse deserves credit and regard. 

s hidonius gives a tedious account (L i. epist 
xi. p. 25-31) of a supper aft Arles, to which he 
was invIlM by Kajonsn, a short time before 
his death. Be had no Intention of praising a 
deoeased vamnotz but a casual disinterested 
remark, “Subrlalt Augustus; uterat, auetori- 
tate servatl, cum se communioni dedlsaet, Jod 
plenua,” cmtweiglis the six hundred lines of his 
venal pansgyrlc. 

’ Sidonlas (Panegyr. Anthem. 817)> dismisses 
him to heaven : 

Anxerat Augustus naturae lege Severus 
Blvorttm nttmenuii.*-*—^ 

And an old list of the emperors, composed 
about the time of JoeUttira, praises his jpiety, 
and^am his residence at Borne (Slnofma Not. 


the death of Majorian and the elevation 
of Anthemius. During that period, the 
government was in the hands of Eicimer 
alone ; and aUhoagh the modest bar- 
barian disclaimed &e name of king, he 
accumulated treasures, formed a separ 
rate army, negotiated private alliances, 
and ruled Italy with the same indepen- 
dent and despotic authority, which was 
afterwards exercised bv Odoacer and 
Theodorio. But his dominions were 
botmded by the Alps ; and two Roman 
generals, MarcelHuus and ASgidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the 
republic by rejecting, with disdain, 
the phantom which he styled an em- 
peror. Marcellinus still adhered to the 
old religion ; and the devout Pagans, 
who secretly disobeyed n«voitof 
the laws of the church 
and state, applauded his ofBjueiu 
profound skill fn the ^ 
science of divination. But he possessed 
the most valuable qualifications of 
learning, virtue, and courage the 
study (3 the Latin literature had im- 
proved his taste ; and his military talents 
had recommended him to the esteem 
and confidence of the great ^tius, in 
whose ruin he was involved. By a 
timely flight, Marcellinus escaped the 
rage of V^entlnian, and boldly asserted 
his liberty amidst the convulsions of the 
Western empire. His voluntarjTf or 
reluctant, submission to the authority (d 
Majorian was rewarded by the ffovem- 
ment of Sicily, and the command of an 
army, stationed in tiiat island to oppose 
or to attack the Vandals ; but bis bar- 
barian mercenaries, after the emperor’s 
death, were tempted to revolt by the 
artful liberality of Eicimer. At the 
bead of a band of faithful followers, tbs 
intrepid Marcellinus ^cupied the pro- 
vince of Dalmatia, assumed the title of 
patrician of the West, secured the love 
of his subjects by a mild and ^uitabls 
reign, built a fleet whioft claimed thb 
dominion of the Hadriatic, imd alter* 
nately alarmed the coasts of Italy and 

1 TUlemoBi, who ii always seaBdaUasd by 
the virtues cf Xafidalt, attxibates this idvaut^ 
MOUB portnit of tfiMelUiiiii (whMi'SitUst 
bu pnMsrvad) to the partial seal of soma 
Pagg biatoriap (Bist. del Bmpgreun, lom. ji 
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of Africa. ’ iEgidius, the master-genejcal 
of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who 
imitated, the heroes of ancient Kome,^ 
proclaimed his immortal resentment 
against the assassins oC his beloved 
master. A brave and numerous army 
was attached to his standard ; and 
though he was prevented, by the arts of 
Rioimer and the arms of the Visigoths, 
from marching to the gates of Rome, 
he maintained his independent sove- 
reignty beyond the Alps, and rendered 
the name of ^gidius respectable both 
in peace and war. The Franks, who 
hacT punished with exile the youthful 
follies of Ohilderic, elected the Roman 
general for their king ; his vanity, 
**ather than his ambition, was gratified 
by that singular honour ; and when the 
nation, at the end of four years, re- 
pented of the injury which they had 
offered to the Merovingian family, he 
patiently acquiesced in the restoration 
of the lawful prince. The authority of 
ASgidius ended only with his life ; and 
the suspicions of poison and secret 
violence, which derived some counten- 
ance from the ohknicter of Ricimer, 
were ea^rly entertained by the passion- 
ate credulity of the Gauls. ^ 

The kingdom of Italy, a name, to 
Hayaiwarof which the Western empire 
thyVuteb. was gradually reduced, 
a.D. S 61 - 467 . iSiicted, under the 
reign of Ricimer, by the incessant de- 


1 Procopius da Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 191. 
Ir Tarious circumstances of the life of Maroel- 
Ukus, it is not easy to reconcile the Greek his- 
torian with the Latin Chronicles of the times. 

3 I must apply to Algidias the prsises which 
Bldonius (Panegyr. Majorlao, 553) bestows on 
a nameless master-general, who commanded 
the rea^guard of Majorisn. Idatius, from 
public report, commends his Christian piety; 
and Pxiaoue mentions (p. 42) his militaiiT 
virtues. « 

'<} Greg. Tuion. L ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. 
The Pere Daniel, whose ideas were superfleiai 
and modem, has started some objections against 
the story of Ghilderio (Hist de France, tom. i. 
Preface Biitork|kte, p. Ixzviii. &c.) : but they 
have been fairly aidisfled by Dubos (Hist. 
Critl- • — 

Who 

sons (p. . . , 

term cf ChUderic'a exlie, it Is necessary either 
to prplong the Ufe of .£gidiue beyond the date 
ogeigned by the Chronicle of Idatius; or to 
eprreot the text ot Gregory, by reading guorfo 
•aao, instead of octavo. 


predations of the Vandal pirates. ‘ "la 
t]^e spring of each 3sear they equipped a 
forihidable navy in tke port of Carthage ; 
and Genseric himself though in a very 
advanced age, still commanded' in 
person the most iihportant expeditions. 
His designs were conceale(l, with im- 
penetrable secrecy, till the moiiient that 
ne hoisted sail. When he was asked by 
his pilot what course he should steqr : 
** Leave the determination to the winds 
(replied the barbarian, with pl'ous arro- 
gance), they will transport us to the 
guilty coast, whose inhabitants have 

S revoked the divine justice ; ” but if 
renseric himself deigned to issue more 
precise orders, he judged the most 
wealthy to be the ipost criminal. The 
Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts 
of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, 
Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, 
Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and 
Sicily ; they were tempted to subdue 
the island of Sardinia, so advantage- 
ously placed in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean ; and their arms spread de- 
solation or terror from the column^ of 
Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. As 
they were more ambitious of spoil than 
of glory, they seldom attacked any 
fortified cities, or engaged anyVcgulw 
troops in the open field. B|^t the cele- 
rity of their motions enabled them, 
almost at the same time, to threaten 
and to attack the most distant objects 
which attracted their desires ; and as 
they always embarked a aufiicient 
number of horses, they had no sooner 
landed than they swept the dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. 
Yet, notwithstanding the example of 
their king, the native Vandals and 
1 The naval war of Genserle Is described by 
Ptiseus (Excerpta legation, p. 42), Procopius 
(de BeU. Vandid. 1. f. c. 5, p. 189/190, and c. 
22, p. 228), Victor Vitenfli (de P^rieCut. Van- 
dal. 1. 1. 0. 17, and EuhiaTt, p. 467-481), and in 
the three panegyrics of i^omus, whose chrono- 
logical order Is absurmy transposed In the 
editions both of Sataron and SlrTnoad. (Avit. 
Carm. vii.4M-45I. MaJotlanOartn. v. 

885-440. Anthem. Carm. ii. 848-886). In one 
paasage the poet seeihs Inspired tw his sdbjeot, 
and expresses a strong Idea, by a lively image: 

— — 'Hihc Vandaltts hostis 
XTrget; et in nostrum numerosk daise qmr 


HUitat excidium ; oenversoiiue ordine Fstl. 
Torrlda OsuofMeot Infgrt mfhl Byng furmli* 
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^lani insensibly declined this toilsome ‘ 
and perilous warfare ; the hardy genera- 
tion of the first tonquerors was alAost 
extinguished, aiKl their sons, who were 
bgrn in Africa^ enjoved the delicious 
baths and gardens^ which had been ac- 
quired by we valour of tb*eir fathers. 
Their pl^ was readily supplied by a/ 
varioqii multitude of Moors and Romans, 
of captives and* outlaws; and those 
desperate wretches, who had already 
violate^ the laws of their country, were 
the most eager to promote the atrocious 
lets which disgrace the victories of. 
Genseric. In the treatment of his un- 
happy prisoners he sometimes consulted 
his avarice, and sometimes indulged his 
cruelty ; and the massacre of five hun- 
dred noble citizens of Zant or Zacynthus, 
whose mangled bodies he cast into the 
Ionian sea, was imputed, by the public 
indignation, to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by 

Megotiattoai ®'“y provocations ; but the 
with the war which the king of the 
EMtemenplre. Vandals prosecuted 
against the Roman empire, was justi- 
fied by a specious and reasonable 
motive. The widow of Valentinian, 
Eudoxia, whom he had led captive from 
Rome to Carthage, was the sole heiress 
of tlfe Theodosian house ; her elder 
daughtel^ Eudocia, became the reluc- 
tant wife of Hunneric, his eldest son ; 
and the stern father, asserting a legal 
claim, which could not easil^r be re- 
futed or satisfied, demanded a just pro- 
portion of the Imperial patrimony. An 
adequate, or at least a valuable, com- 
pensation was offered by the Eastern 
emperor, to purchase a necessary peace. 
Eudoxia and her younger daughter, 
Placidia, were honourably ispstored, and 
the fury of the Vandals was confined to 
the limits of the Western empire. The 
Italians, destitute of a naval force, 
which alone was capable of ]protecting 
their coasts, im|>lored the aid of the 
more fortunate nations of the £^t, who 
had formerly acknowledged, in peace 
and war, the supremacy of Rome. But 
the perpetual division of toe two em 
pires had alienated their interest and 
their inclinations ; the faith of a recent 
treaty was alleg^ ; and the Western 


Romans, instead of ar|us and ships, 
could only obtain the assistance of a 
cold and ineffectual mediation. The 
haughty Ricimer , who had long struggled 
with the difficulties of his situation, 
was at length reduced to address the 
throne of Constantinople in toe humble 
language of a subject, and Italy sub- 
mitted, as the price aud security of the 
alliance, to accept a master from the 
choice of the emperor of the East. * It is 
not the purpose of the present chapter, 
or even of the present volume, to con- 
tinue the distinct series of the Byzantine 
history ; but a concise view of the reign 
and character of the Emperor Leo, may 
explain the last efforts that were at< 
tempted to save the falling empire of 
the West.® 

Since the death of toe younger Theo- 
dosius, the domestic re- Leo. empwrar 
pose of Constantinople oftheEMt. 
had never been interrupted by war or 
faction. Pulcheria had/ bestowed her 
hand, and the sceptre of the East, on 
the modest virtue of Marcian : he grate- 
fully reverenced her august rank and 
virgin chastity ; and after her death he 
gave his people the example of the re- 
ligious worship that was due to the 
memory of the Imperial saint. 3 At- 
tentive to the prosperity of his own 
dominions, Marcian seemed to be- 
hold, with indifference, the misfortunes 
of Romo ; and the obstinate refusal of 

1 The poet himself is compelled to acknow- 
ledge the distress of Bicimer : 

Prwterea invictus Uicimer, quern publics fata 
Bespldunt, pi oprio solus yix Marie repellit. 

Piratam per rura vagum 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tyber, 
and Borne, at the solicitation of the river-god, 
transports herself to Constantinople, renounces 
her ancient claims, and implores the friendship 
of Aurora, the goddess of the East. This 
fabulous machinery, which the genius of 
Ciaudian had used anc^bused, is the constant 
and miserable resource of the muse of Siidonius. 

The original authors of the reigns of Mar- 
cian, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to some im- 
perfect fragments, whose dedciencies must be 
supplied from the more recent compilations of 
Tbeonbanes. Zo nsiw *. and Cedrenus. 

> St. Pulobetia died ▲.!>. 458, four years before 
her nominal husband ; and her festival is cele- 
brated on the 10th of September by the modem 
Greeks ; she bequeathed an immense patrimony 
to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, uses. 8es 
liuemont, M^moircs EceMs. tom. zv. p. 181- 
X84. 
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a brave and active prince to draw his 
sword against the Vandals, was ascribed 
to a secret promise which had formerly 
been exacted from him when he was a 
captive in the power of G^nseric. * The 
death of Mercian, after a rei^ of seven 
years, would have exposed the East to 
the danger of a popular election, if the 
superior weight of a single family had 
not been able to incline the balance in 
favour of the candidate whose interest 
they supported. The patrician Aspar 
might have placed the diadem on his own 
liead, if ho would have subscribed the 
Nicene creed.” During three genera- 
tions, the armies of the East were suc- 
cessively commanded by his father, by 
himself, and by his son Ardaburius ; 
his barbarian guards formed a military 
force that overawed the palace and the 
capital ; and the liberal distribution of 
his immense treasures, rendered Aspar 
as popular as he was powerful. He re- 
commended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the 
r^cipal steward of his liousehold. 
His nomination was unanimously rati- 
iSed by the senate \ and the servant of 
Aspar received the Imperial crown from 
the hands of the patriarch or bishop, 
who was permitted to express, by this 
unusual ceremony, the suffiage of the 
Deity. 3 This emperor, the first of the 
name of Leo, has oeen distinguished by 
the title of the from a succession 

of princes, who gradually fixed in the 
opinion of the Greeks a very humble 
standard of heroic, or at least of royal, 
perfection. Y et the temperate'^ rmness 
with which Leo resisted the oppression 
of his benefactor, showed that he was 
conscious of his duty and of his preroga- 
tive. Aispar was astonished to find that 
his influence could no longer appoint a 
prefect of Constantmople : he presumed 
to reproach his sovereign with a breach 

^ See Procopius de BeU. Vudal. 1. 1 . o. 4. p. 
185 . 

2 From this disal^lty of Aspar to asoend the 
throne, it may he iniSerred that the stain of 
Iferwy was perpetual and indelible, while that 
of Aortarina dlisppsared In the second genera- 
tion. 

8 Theophanes, p. AS. This appears to be the 
first origin of a ceremony, whien all the Chris- 
tian pflnp^ of the world have etuoe adopted ; 
and from wliich the clergy have deduced the 
most fomidshls copse^uengfi!. 


of promise, and insolently shaking hi* 
purple, ** It is not j^roper (said he) that 
tht man who is uSvested with this 
garment should be {piilty of lying.” 
**Nor is it proper (replied Leo) tjjiat 
a prince should be,^ compelled to resign 
his own judgment, and the public in- 
terest, to the w'ill of a subject.^** After 
this extraordinary scene, it was im- 
possible that the reconciliation of the 
emperor and the patrician could kfe 
sincere, or, at least, that it Qould be 
solid and permanent. An army 9 ,f 
Isaurians” was secretly levied, and in- 
troduced into Constantinople ; and 
while Leo undermined the authority, 
and prepared the disgrace of the family 
of .v^par, his mild and cautious be- 
haviour restrained them from any rash 
and desperate attempts, which might 
have been fatal to themselves, or 
their enemies. The measures of peace 
and W'ar were affected by this internal 
revolution. As long as Aspar degraded 
the majesty of the throne, the secret 
correspondence of religion and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of 
Genseric. When Iieo had delivered 
himself from that ignominious servi- 
tude, he listened to the complaints of 
the Italians, resolved to extirpa^ the 
tyranny of tho Vandals, and de^ared 
his alliance with his col'ieagif^; Anthe- 
mius, whom he solemnly invested with 
the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have per- 
haps been magnified, since . ^ , 
the ImperiS descent, Anth.aiu..«- 
which he could only de- 
duce from the usurper 
Procopius, has been swelled into a line 
of emperors.’ But the merits of his 

3 Cedrenui (p. 845. 848), who was oonvenant 
with the writers of better days, has preserved 
the remarkable words eof Aspar, ri* 

3 The power of the laa|rians agitated the 
Baetem empire in the two suooeeding reigns of 
2Seno and Anastaiius ; but it ended la the de- 
struction of those barbarians, who maintained 
their fleioe indepeudjenoe about two hundred 
and thirty years. 

TaU tu dvis ab urbe 


ptror ofihe 
Wart. 

AD. «87-47a 


Prooopio genitore micae ; eul prleca propago 
Angv4ti8 venit a proavit. 

The poet (Sidou. Panegyr. Anthem. 87-806) then 
prooeedB to ths ^vate life spd 
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immediate parents, their honours, and 
their riches, rendered Anthemius one 
of the most illustrious subjects aof the 
Kast. His father,<*Procopius, obtained, 
after his Persianeembassy, the rank of 
general and patrician ; and the name 
of Anthemius *was *derived *from his 
maternal wandfather, the celebrated 
jirefect,^who protected, with so much 
ability and success, *the infant reign of 
Theodosius. The grandson of the pre- 
fect was raised above the condition of 
a private* subject by his marriage with 
Edphemia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Marcian. This splendid alliance, which 
might supersede the necessity of merit, 
liastened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the successive dignities of count, of 
master-general, of consul, and of patric- 
ian ; and his merit or fortune claimed 
the honours of a victory, which was 
obtained on the banks of the Danube 
over the Huns. Without indulging an 
extravagant ambition, the son-in-law 
of Marcian might hope to be his suc- 
cessor ; but inthemius supported the 
disappointment with courage and pa- 
tience ; and his subsequent elevation 
was universally approved by the public, 
who esteemed him worthy to reign, till 
he ascended the throne.* The emperor 
of the ^cst marched from Constanti- 
nople, attmded by several counts oi 
higli distinction, and a body of ^ards 
almost equal to the strength ana num- 
bers of a regular armv i he^ entered 
Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo 
was confirmed uy the senate, the people, 
and the barlmrian confederates of Italy.” 
The solemn inauguration of Anthemius 
was followed by the nuptials of his 
daughter and the patrician Bicimer ; a 
fortunate event, which was considered as 
the firmest security of the union and hap 
piness of the State, ^e wealth of two 
empii'es was ostentatiously displayed; 
and many senators compleM their min, 
of the future emperor,jvith which he must have 
been very imiterfeetly acquotiited. 

^ Sidonitts diioovers, mtb tolerable ingenu- 
ity, that thie diflappdatment added new lustre 
to the virtues of Antbemina (SIO, &e.X who 
declined one eceptre, and reluctaotly accepted 
anotfawI22, Ac.X 

^ The poet again eelebmtee the unanimity of 
all ordeni of the State (15-22); and the Chronicle 
of Idatlua meattonff fofpw VhliA attended 


by an expensive effort to ^guise their 
poverty. All serious business was sus- 
pended daring this festival : the courts of 
justice were shut ; the streets of Rome, 
the theatres, the places of public and 
private resort,* resounded with hyme- 
nseal songs and dances ; and the royal 
bride, clothed in silken robes, with a 
crown on her head, was conducted to 
the pa^e of Ricimer, who hfcd changed 
his military dress for the habit of a 
consul and a senator. On this memor- 
able occasion, Sidonius, whose early 
ambition •had been so fatally blastea, 
appeared as the orator of Auvergne, 
among the provincial deputies who ad- 
dress^ the throne with congratulations 
or complaints.* The calends of January 
were now approaching, and the venal 
poet, who had loved Avitus, and 
esteemed Majorian, was persuaded by 
his friends to celebrate, in heroic 
verse, the merit, the felicity, the 
second consulship, and the future tri- 
umphs of the Emperor Anthemius. 
Sidonius pronounced, with assurance 
aud success, a panegyric which is still 
extant; and whatever might be the 
imperfections, either of the subject or 
of the composition, the welcome flat- 
terer was immediately reworded with 
the prefecture of Rome— a dignity 
which placed him among the illustrious 
personages of the empire, till he wisely 
preferred the more respectable character 
of a bishop and a saint.” 

The Greeks ambitiously commend 
the piety and catholic UMiMUtsiof 
faith of the emperor th* bsparosus. 
whom they gave to the West ; nor do 
they forget to observe that when he 
left (Donstantinople, he cemverted his 
palace into the pious foundation of a 
public bath, a church, and an hospital 
for old men.’ Yat sqine suspiciotts ap- 

’ Intervenl aatem nuptlis Pstiidi Bklmeris, 
out Alia perennis Augnstl In spom poblioii 
•ecoritatis oopnlabatur. Tbs ioanuv of 8ido- 
aius from Lyons, and (he fOsUw of Bome, an 
doMtlhod with some spirit. X. 1. epfsA 6, p. 
9-18. Epist. 9, p. 21. 

9 Sidonius a* i- opUi. 9, p. 28, 24) verv fairly 
states bis motive, his labour, and his m- 
vrard. '* HSe ipse Fanegyrleus,ii non iudidam, 
eerte eventnm, boni operis, eooepit." Be vae 
made Ushop of Clermont, a.D. 471. TlUemmil, 

*teod on the 
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nearances az^ found to sully the theo- 
logical fame of Anthemius. From the 
conversation of PhilotheuSt a Macedo- 
nian ^ctary, he had imbibed the spirit 
of religious toleration ; afid the Heretics 
of Home would have assembled with 
impunity^ if the bold and vehement 
censure which Pope Hilary pronounced 
in the church of St. Peter had not 
obliged him to abjure the unpopular 
indulgence. ‘ Even the Pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnant, conceived some 
vain hopes from the indifference, or 
partiality, of Anthemius ; and his sxngu- 
Tar friendship for the philosopher itev- 
crus, whom he promoted to the consul- 
ship, was ascribed to a secret project 
of reviving the ancient worship of the 

ods.® These idols were crumbled into 

ust; and the mythology which had 
once been the creed of nations, was so 
universally disbelieved, that it might be 
employed without scandal, or at least 
without suspicion, by Christian poets. 3 
Yet the vestiges of superstition were 
not absolutely obliterated, and the 
festival of the Lupercalia, whose origin 
had preceded the foundation of Borne, 
was still celebrated under the reign of 
Anthemius. The savage and simple 
rites were expressive of an early state 
of society before the invention of arts 

banks of the Propontis. In the ninth oentury, 
Alexius, the son-in-law of the Emperor Theo- 
philus, obtained permission to purchase the 
ground ; and ended his days in a monastery 
which he founded on that delightful spot. 
Ducange, CJonstantinopolia Christiana, p. 117, 
152. 

1 Papa Hilarius . . . apud beatum Petrum 
Apostolum, palam ne id fleret clar& voce con- 
strinxit, in Uuitum ut non ea facienda cum 
interpositiona juramenti idem promitteret Im- 
perator. Uelados Epistol. ad Andronicum, 
apud Bexon. ji.D. 467, No. 8. The cardinid 
ofaeerm, with some complacenoy, that it was 
much easier to plant Aeresles at Constantinople 

t bitp at Eoffle. 

s Oasttsadttsjn the life of the philosopher 
IsidflM, apud Photium, p. 1049. j^amascius, 
who lived under Justinian, composed another 
work, OQDSfstii^ of 670 preternatural stories 
of souls, demons, apparitions, ths dotage of 
Platonic i aganism. 

* In the poetical works of Sldonius, which he 
afterwards condemned <L ix. eplst. 16, p. 285), 
the fabulous deities nrs the principal actors. 
If Jerome was scourged by the angelii for only 
raiding Virrili the blriiop of CSermont, for tuen 
a vile imitation, deaervad an additional whipping 
liom tbp l^uige. 


and Fa}l 

and agriculture. The rustic deities vv:bo 
presided over the toils and pleasures of 
tli6 pastoral life, Pan, Faunus, and thoii 
train of satyrs, were'-such as the fancy 
of shepherds might aureate — sporjiive, 
petulant,^ and lascivious ; whose power 
was limited, and whose malice was in- 
offensive. A goat was the coffering the 
best adapted to their character,, and at- 
tributes ; the flesh* of the victim was 
roasted on willow spits ; and the riotems 
youths, who crowded to the feast, run 
naked about the fields, with leather 
thongs in their hands, communicating, 
as it was supposed, the blessing of 
fecundity to the women whom they 
touched.^ The altar of Pan was 
erected, perhaps by Evander the Arca- 
dian, in a dark recess in the side of 
the Palatine hill, watered by a per- 
^tual fountain, and shaded by a 
banging grove. A tradition that, in 
the same place, B.omulu8 and Bemns 
were suckled by the wolf, rendered it 
still more sacred and venerable in the 
eyes of the Romans; and this sylvan 
spot was gradually surrounded by the 
stately ethflces of the Forum.^ After 
the conveialon of the Imperial city, 
the Christians still continued, in tlie 
month of February, the annijal cele- 
bration of the Lupercalia; to which 
they ascribed a secret and«^ mysterious 
influence on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable world. The 
bishops of Rome were solicitous to 
abolish a profane custom, so repugnant 
to the spirit of Christianity ; but their 
zeal was not supported by the authority 
of the civil magistrate : the inveterate 
abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth 
century, and Pope Gelasius, who puri- 
fied the iCapital from the l^t stam of 
idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, 
the murmurs of the senate and peopfe.3 

1 Ovid (East. 1. i. 267-452) has given an 
amusing description oi the follies of antiquity, 
which stin inspired so meh respect that a grave 
magistrate, running naked through the streets, 
was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

5 See Dlonys. HoUcarn. 1. i. p. 26, 65, edit 
Hudson. The Boman antiquaries, Donatus G 
ti. 0 . 18, p. 178, 174), and Nardini (p. 886, 887) 
have laboured to ascertain the true situation of 
the Lni>ereal. 

3 Baronins published, from the MSS. of the 
Vatican, Uds ^stle of Pope Gelarius (a.d. 496, 
No. 28-46) whiob Is entitled Adversns AndvQ 
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^ In all hia public declaratioUs, the 

PrepMaita £mperor Leo assumes the 
authority, mi prof^ses 

AMca. th^ affection, of a father. 

A.D. 468 . jjjg Anthemius, 

arilh whom he had ^ivided the adminis- 
tration of th& universe/ The situa- 
tion. and perhaps the character, of Leo, 
dissuaded him from exposing his person 
to the toils and dhngcrs of an African 
war*. But the powers of the Eastern 
empirojpirere strenuously exerted to de- 
liver Italy and the Mediterranean from 
^e Vanaals ; and Genseric, wlio had 
BO long oppressed both the land and 
sea. was threatened from every side 
with a formidable invasion. The 
campaim was opened by a bold and 
successful enterprise of the prefect 
Heraclius.* The troops of Egypt, The- 
bais, and Libya, were embarked under 
his command : and the Arabs, with a 
train of horses and camels, opened the 
roads of the desert. Heraclius landed 
on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and 
subdued the cities of that province, and 
prepared, by a laborious march, which 
Cato had formerly executed, ^ to join 

machum ^enstorsm casteroaque Bomsaos. qoi 
Lupercalis Becundum morem priBtimim colenda 
conitltuebant. Gelasiuf always supposes that 
his adfersaries are nominal OhxisUuis, and 
that he not yield to them in absurd pre- 
Judike, he flhputes to this harmless festival all 
the caUmiMa of the age. 

^ Itaque nos quibus totius mundi regimen 
coromisit supema provisio .... Pius et tri- 
umphator semper Ausustus flUus noster Anthe- 
mius, licet Dfvina Majestas et nostra creatlo 
pietati eJus plenam Imperii commiserit potes- 

tatem, &c such is the dignified style 

of Lso, whom Anthemius respectfully names. 
Dominusei Pater mens Princeps sacralissimus 
Leo. See Novell. Anthem, tit. U. ill. p. 88. 
ad oalcem Cod. Theod. 

3 The expedition of Hetaelius Is clouded with 
dUhpulties (TUlemont, Hist, des* Emperours, 
tom. vi. p. eiiOL and it requires some dexterity 
to use the cvrCumstanoes afforded by Theo- 
l^anes, without injury to the more respectable 
evidence of Procopius. 

8 The march of Cato from Berenice, in the 
province of Gyrene, was much longer than that 
of Heiaclittt from Tripoli. He passed the deep 
aandy desert in <tiiirty days, and it was foum 
necessary to provide, besides the ordinair 
suj^pllesj.a great number of skins filled with 
wateti and eeveral PspUi, who were supposed to 
poieeiaitbe art of sucking the wonndii which 
had been made by the serpents of their native 
country, M Fiutaroh ui canton. Uticens. 
tom. W. p. m, Stfibon. Geogiaph. L xvii. p. 


the Imperial army undeg the walls of 
Carthage* The intelligence of this loss 
extorted from Gensenc some insidious 
and ineffectual propositions of peace ; 
but ho was s^ll more seriously alarmed 
by the reconciliation of Marcollinus 
with the two empires. The inde- 
pendent patrician had been persuaded 
to acknowledge the legitimate title of 
Anthemius, whom he accompanied in 
his journey to Koine; the Dalmatian 
fleet was received into the harbours of 
Italy ; the active valour of MarcellinuB 
expelled the Vandals from the island 
of Sardinia ; and the languid efforts of 
the West added some weight to the 
immense preparations of the Eastern 
Romans. The expense of the naval 
armament, which Leo sent auainst the 
Vandals, has been distincuy ascer- 
tained ; and the curious and instructive 
account displays the wealth of the de- 
clining empire. The royal demesnes, 
or private patrimony of th i prince, sup- 
plied seventeen thousand pounds of 
gold ; forty-seven thousand pounds of 
gold, and seven hundred thousand of 
silver, were levied and ^aid into the 
treasury by the Proftorian prefects. 
But the cities were reduced to extreme 
poverty ; and the diligent calculation 
of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable 
object of the revenue, does not suggest 
the idea of a just or merciful adminis- 
tration. The whole expense, by what- 
soever means it was defrayed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the 
sum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds of gold, about five millions 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
at a time when the value of money 
appeal's, from the comparative price of 
corn, to have been somewhat higher 
than in the present age. ' The fleet that 

1 The principal sum^s clearly expressed by 
Frocopinb (Ue Vandal. 1 * i c. 6, p. 191 ) ; 
the smaUer cematituent parts, wldch Tillemont 
(Hist, dee Emj^eurs. tom. vi. p. 390 ) has 
laboriously couected from the Byzantine 
writers, are less certain aim loss important. 
The historian Malchus laments the public 
misery (Excerpt, ex Suida in Corp. Hist. 
Byzant p. I>8}; but ha la surely unjust when 
he charges Loo with hoarding the treasures 
which he extoited from the people.* 

* Compare; likewise, the newly discov^reu 
work of Lvdus de MagHtratibus ed Haw. 

1819, and ip the new ootteettoii of tht 
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sailed from Cdnstantinople to Carthage, | 
consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ' 
ships, and the number of soldiers and ma- 1 
riners exceeded one hundred thousand, 
men. Basiliscus, the brother of the Em* ' 
press Vorina, was intrusted with this im- 

E ortant command. His sister, the wife of 
tco, had exaggerated the meritof hisfor* 
mcr exploits against the Scythians. But 
the discovery of his railt, or incapacit]^, 
w.as reserved for the African war; and his 
friends could only save his military repu- 
tation by asserting that he had conspired 
with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to be- 
tray the last hope of the Western empire. 
Experience has shown that the suc- 
Faiivre of the cess of an invudcT most 
expedition, commonly depends on the 
vigour and celerity of his operations. 
'J'he strength and sharpness of the first 
impression are blunted by delay; the 
health and spirit of the troops insensibly 
languish in a distant climate ; the naVal 
ana military force, a mighty effort 
which perhaps can never m repeated, 
is silently consumed ; and every hour 
that is wasted in negotiation, accustoms 
the enemy to contemplate and examine 
those hostile terrors, which, on their 
first appearance, he deemed irresistible. 
The formidable navy of Basiliscus pur- 
sued its prosperous navigation from the 
Thracian Bosphorus to the coast of 
Africa. He landed his troops at Cape 
Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, 
about forty miles from Carthage.* The 
army of Hcraclius, and the fleet of 
Marccllinus, either joined or seconded 
the Imperial lieutenant ; and the Van- 
dals, who opposed his progress by sea or 
land, were successively vanquished. * If 
1 This promontory is forty miles from Cor* 
thage (Piocop. 1. 1. c. 6, p. 102), and twenty 
leagues ftom Sicily (Shaw's XiuTels, p. 88). 
Scipio landed farther^ the bay, at the fair 
promontory ; see the animated description of 
Livy, jts ix . 80 , 2 T. 

Theophanes (p. lOO) affirms that many ships 
of the Vandals were sunk. The assertion of Jor- 
nandes (de Succesgione Begn.), that Basiliscus 
attacked Carthage, must be understood in a 
very qualllled sense. 

Bysantines) 1. ili, e. 48, lordus states the ex- 
penditure at 06,000 Ibi. of gold, 700,000 of 
silver. But Iqrdua exiggerates ttm fleet to the 
incredible number of 10,C0Q long ships (Li> 
bumse), and the troops to 400,000. men. Lydus 
describe this fatal measure, of which he 
elmrges the blame a& Basilisone, M the ship- 


BaailiscuB had seized the moment 61 
coi^sternation, and bpldly advanced to 
the capital, Cflrthage. must have sur- 
rendered, and the kingdom of the Van- 
dals was extinguished. Genseric tie- 
held the «danger with .firmness, and 
eluded, it with his veteran dexterity. 
He protested, in the most ^Vnspectful 
language, that he was ready touubmit 
his person, and his dominions, to the 
will of the emperor ; but he requested 
a truce of five days to regulate the terms 
of his submission ; and it was nnivet- 
sally believed, that his secret liberality 
contributed to the success of this public 
negotiation. Instead of obstinately re- 
fusing whatever indulgence his enemy 
so earnestly solicited, Ae guilty, or the 
credulous, Basiliscus consented to the 
fatal truce ; and his imprudent security 
seemed to proclaim that he already 
considered himself as the conqueror of 
Africa. Daring this short interval, the 
wind became favourable to the designs 
of Genseric. He manned his largest 
sliips of war with the bravest of the 
Moors and Vandals ; and they towed 
after them many large barks, filled with 
combustible materials. In the obscurity 
of the night, these destructive vessels 
were impelled against the ungkarded 
and unsuspecting fleet of thq^, Romans, 
who were awakened by the sense of 
their instant danger. Their close and 
crowded order assisted the progress of 
the fire, which was communicated with 
rapid and irresistible violence ; and the 
noise of the wind, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers 
and mariners, who could neither com- 
mand nor obey, increased the hmor of 
the nootnmal tumult. Whilst they 
laboured tb ektiioate themselves from 
the fire-ships, and ix) save at least a part 
of the navy, the galleys of Genseric as- 
saulted them with temperate and dis- 
ciplined valour; and many of the 
Homans who escape^* the fury of the 
flames, were destroyed or taken by the 
victorious Vandals. Among the events 
of that disastrous night, the htrolc, or 
rather desperate, courage of John, one 

wrs^ of the State. From that time all the 
revenues of the empha were antleipated ; aad 
the Snauoef fsU Into lusxtrloshle mlualoih 
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af ti&e princiiMl officers of Basiliscus, 
has rescned his pame from oblivjon. 
When the ship^ which he had* bravely 
defended, was^ almost consumed, he 
tlirew himself in his armour into the 
sea, disdainfully ejected the esteem 
and pity of Genso, the son of Genseric, 
who presAd him to accept honourable 
quartdt, and suxdc under the waves, 
exclaiming, with his last breath, that 
ne would never fall alive into the hands 
of thoSh impious dogs. Actuated by a 
lar different spirit, Basiliscus, whose 
station was the most remote from 
danger, disgracefully filed in the be- 
ginning of the engagement, returned 
to Constantinople with the loss of more 
than half of his fleet and army, and 
sheltered his guilty head in the sanctu- 
ary of St. Sophia, till his sister, by her 
tears and entreaties, could obtain his 
nardon from the indignant emperor. 
Heraclius effected his retreat through 
the desert; Marcellinus retired to 
Sicily, where he was assassinated, per- 
haps at *the instigation of Eicimer, by 
one of his own captains ; and the king 
of the Vandals expressed his surprise 
and satisfaction, that the Romans them- 
selves should remove from the world 
his moot formidable antagonists. * After 
the ilailuip icf this great expedition,* 
Genseric again became the tyrant of 
the sea: the coasts of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia, were again exposed to his 
revenge and avarice ; Tripoli and Sar- 
dinia returned to his obedience; he 
added Sicily to the number of his pro- 
vinces, and before he died, in the ful- 
ness of years and of dory, ho beheld 
the final extinction of the empire of 
the West." ^ 

1 Damisolni In Vit. Iddor. apud Phot p. 
1048. It will appear, bxcomparlng the three 
short ehrontoles of the times, that Marcellinus 
had fought near Carthage, and was killed in 


s For the African war, see Procopiosfde Bell. 
Vandal. 1. 1, o. e, p. t91, 102, 108), Theophanes 
(p, 00, 100, 101). Oedrenns p. 840. 86m, and 
ZoUaras (tom. U. L xiv. p. 60, 61). Montes- 
gelctt (Considerations sur la Grandeur, fto., o. 
xx. tom. ill. p. 407), has made a Judicious oh- 


* According to Lgrdus, Leo. distracted hj 
this and the other caiamltiei of his reign, pw- 
iionlidj a dreadful tire at Constan^ople, 
abandoned the palace, like another 
and was inm^g to quit Constantinotds for 
ffer. L iff^e. 44. p. 880,— M. 


la Spain a 
Gaul. 
AD. tSMTB, 


Dniing hia long and adtive reign, tho 
African monarch had coaqaaits of 
studiously cultivated the 
friendship of the bar- 
barians of Europe, whose 
arms he might employ in a seasonable 
and effectual diversion against the two 
empires. After the death of Attila, he 
renewed his alliance with the Visi- 
goths of Gaul ; and the sons of the elder 
Thcodoric, who successively reigned 
over that warlike nation, were easily 
persuaded, by the sense of interest, to 
forget the cruel affront which Genseric 
had inflicted on their sister. * The deatii 
of the Emperor Majorian delivered Theo- 
doric the second from the restraint of 
fear, and perhaps of honour; he vio- 
lated his recent treaty with the 
Romans; and the ample territory of 
Narbonne, which he firmly united to 
his dominions, became the immediate 
reward of his perfidy. The selfish 
policy of Ricimer encouraged him to 
invade the provinces which were in tho 
possession of iEgidius, liis rival ; but 
the active count, by the defence of 
Arles, and the victory of Orleans, saved 
Gaul, and checked, during his lifetime, 
the progress of tho Visigoths. Their 
ambition was soon rekindled ; and the 
design of extinguishing the Roman em- 
pire in Spain and Gaub was conceived, 
and almost completed in the reign of 
Euric, who assassinated his brother 
Theodoric, and displayed, with a more 
savage temper, superior abilities, both 
in peace and war. He passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa 
and Pampeluua, vanquished in battle 
the martial nobles of the Tarragonese 
province, carried his victorious arms 
into the heart of Lusitania, and per- 
mitted the Suevi toehold the kingdom 
of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy 


servation on the follnre of these great naval 
annaments. * 

1 Jomandes is our best guide through the 
reigns of Theodoric II. and Euric (de Mbus 
Oetids, c. 44-47, p. 676-681X Idatlus ends too 
soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the infor-* 
mation which he might have given on the 
affairs of Spain. The events that relate to 
Gaul are laborioudy illustrated in the third 
book of the Abb4 Dubos, Elst. Critique, ton. i 
p. 424 (00. 
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of iSpaiii/ xiie efforts of Euric were 
not less vigorous, or less successful in 
Oaul ; and thi'oughout the country that 
extends from the Pyrenees to the 
llhOue and the Loire, Berry and 
Auvergne were the only cities, or dio- 
ceses, which refused to acknowledge 
him as their master.” In the defence 
of Clermont, their principal town, the 
inhabitants of Auvergne sustained, with 
inflexible resolution, the miseries of 
war, pestilence, and famine ; and the 
Visigoths, relinquishing the fruitless 
siege, suspended the hopes of that im- 
portant conquest. The youth of the 
province were animated by the heroic, 
and almost incredible valour of Ecdi- 
cius, the son of the Emperor Avitus,^ 
who made a desperate sally with only 
eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the 
Gothic army, and after maintaining a 
flying skiriiiisli, retired safe and victori- 
ous within the walls of Clermont. His 
charity was equal to his courage : in a 
time of extreme scarcity, four thousand 
poor were fed at his expense, and his 
private influence levied an army of 
Burgundians for the deliverance of 
Auvergne. From his virtues alone the 
faithful citizens of Gaul derived any 
hopes of safety or freedom ; and even 
such virtues were insufficient to avert 
the impending ruin of their country, 
since they were anxious to learn, from his 
authority and example, whether they 
should prefer the alternative of exile 
or servitude. 4 The pabUc confidence 
was lost, the resources of the state wore 
exhausted, and the Gauls had too much 
reason to believe that Anthemius, who 

^ See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. tom. i. 1. ▼. c. 

b, p. 162. 

- An impeiiect, but original picture of Gaol, 
more especially of Asivergne, is shown by 
Sidonlus, who, as a senator, and afterwards as 
a bishop, was deeply interested in the fate of 
his country. See 1. v. epist. I, 5, 0, &c. 

3 Sidonius, 1. ill. epist. 3, p. 66-68. Oz^. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 24. 4n tom. 11. p. 174. Jomandes, 

c. 45, p. 676. Perhaps £cdiciu6 was only the 
son-in-law of Avltus, his wife’s son by another 
husband. 

4 Si nullsa a republic^ vires, ntdlaprwsidla; si 
sullie, quantum rumor est, Anthemii pnneipis 
opes ; statuit, te auctore, nobilitas. sen patriam 
mioittere seu capUlos (Sidon. 1. li- epist. 1. p. 
iS). The last words (Sirmond Not. >. 26) may 
likewise denote the oleiioal tonsure, wbloo was 
Indeed the choice of Sidonius himself. 


reigned in Italy, was incaj^able 6f pro- 
tecting this distressed subjects beyond 
the ^ps. The feeble emperor could 
only procure for their elefence the i^r- 
vice of twelve thousand British au3^* 
aries. Riothamus, one ol the indepen- 
dent kings or chieftains of the island, 
was persuaded to transport his ^troops 
to the continent of GUul. He sailed up 
the Loire and established his quartern 
in Berry, where the people complained 
of these oppressive allies, till they were 
destroyed or dispersed by the arms 61 
the Visigoths.* 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction, 
which the Roman senate ^laiof 
exercised over their sub- Arvaadni. 
jects of Gaul, was the 
trial and condemnation of Arvandus, 
the Proetorian prefect. Sidonius, who 
rejoices that he lived under a reign in 
which he might pity and assist a state- 
cdminal, has expressed with tenderness 
and freedom the faults of his indiscreet 
and unfortunate friend.” From the 
perils which he had escaped, Arvandus 
imbibed confidence rather than wisdom ; 
and such was the various, though uni- 
form, imprudence of his behaviour, 
that his prosperity must appear^ much 
more surprisiug than his downfall, The 
second prefecture, wliich heF* obtained 
within tne term of five years, abolished 
the merit and popularity of his preced- 
ing administration. His easy temper 
was corrupted by flattery, and exasper- 
ated by opposition; he was foi^ced to 
satisfy his importunate creditors wdth 
the spoils of the province ; his capricious 
insolence offended the nobles of Gaul, 
and he sunk under the weight of the, 
public hatsed. The mandate of his dis- 
grace summoned him to justify his con- 
duct before the sifliate ; and ho passed • 


2 The history of these Britons may be traced 
in Jomandes (c. 46, p. 678), Sidonius (1. iii. 
epistol. 9, p. 73, 74), andvGregory of Tours (1. 
iiTc. 18, In tom. it P<^ 170). Sidonius (who 
styles these mercenary troops argutoe, arxnatoi. 
tumultuosos, virtute, numero, oontubecnio«. 
contomaoee) addresses their jgeneral in> tons 
of friendship and familiarity. 

s See Sidonius, L 1. epist. 7, p. 15-20, with 
Sinnond's notei. This letter does honour to his 
heart as well as to his understanding. The' 
prose of Sidonius, however i^iated kT • fidMf 
and affected taste, is much tnperfos to lf|| 
Insipid verses. 
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the sea of Tuscany with a favourable 
wind, the presage, as he vainly im^ginAl, 
of his future forttlnes. A decent res- 
pect was still oliserved for the Prefec- 
tOT^n rank ; and on his arrival at Kome, 
Arvandiis was tjoinnfitied to the hospi- 
tality, rat]|er than to the custody, of 
Flavius^Ascllus, the count of the sacred 
largesses, who resWed in the Capitol.* 
He was eagerly pursued by his accusers, 
the four^deputies of C-aul, who were all 
distinguished by their birth, their digni- 
ties, or their eloquence. In the name 
of a great province, and according to 
the forms of Homan jurisijriidence, they 
instituted a civil and criminal action, 
requiring such restitution as might com* 
pensate the losses of individuals, and 
such punishment as might satisfy the 
justice of the state. Their charges of 
corrupt oppression were numerous and 
weighty ; but they placed their secret 
dependence on a letter which they had 
intercepted, and which they could prove, 
by the evidence of his secretary, to have 
been dictated by Arvaudus himself. 
The author of this letter seemed to dis- 
suade the king of the Goths from a 
peace M'ith the Qraek emperor : ho 
suggested the attack of the Britons on 
the Lof^e ; and he recommended a divi- 
sion of Ga»l, according to the law of na- 
tions, between theV isigoths and the Bur- 
gundians.* These pernicious schemes, 
which a friend could only palliate by 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscre- 
tion, were susceptible of a treasonable 
interpretation; and the deputies had 
artfully resolved, not to produce their 
most formidable weapons till the deci- 
sive moment of the contest. But their 
intentions were discovered l^y the zeal 
of SidoniuB. He immediately apprised 
the unsuspecting crimfinal of his^angGr ; 
and sincerely himented, without any 
mixture of anger, the haughty presump- 
tion of Arvandus^ who rejected, and 
When the Capitol oeoiied to be a temple, It 
was appropriated to the use of the dvil magis- 
trate ; and it is still the residence ot the Boman 
senator. The jewellers, &c., might be allowed 
to expose their precione wares in the porticoes. 

- Hiec ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur 
emitti, pacem cum Gresco ImperatOK dis- 
suadens, Bdtannos super Ligerim sites impug- 
narl oportere demonstrans, cum Burgundionibus 
Jure gentium GaUios divioi debere ooaflnnsns. 


even resented, the salutatjfadvice of his 
friends. Imorant of his real situation. 
Arvandus showed himself in the Capitol 
in the white robe of a candidate, act 
cepted indiscAminatc salutations and 
offers of service, examined the shops of 
the merchants, the silks and gems, 
sometimes with the indifference of a 
pectator, and sometimes with the atten- 
tion of a purchaser ; add complained of 
the times, of the senate, of tlio prince, 
and of the delays of justice. His com- 
laints were soon removed. An early 
ay was ffxed for his trial; and Arvan- 
dus appeared with his accusers before 
a numerous assembly of the Homan 
senate. The mournful garb which 
they affected excited the compassion of 
the judges, who were scandalised by 
the gay and splendid dress of their ad- 
versary ; and when the prefect Arvan- 
dus, with the first of the Gallic deputies, 
were directed to take their places on 
the senatorial benches, the same con- 
trast of pride and modesty was observed 
in their behaviour. In this memorable 
judgment, which presented a lively 
image of the old republic, the Gauls ex- 
posed, with force and freedom, the 
grievances of the province ; and as boqj^ 
as the minds of the audience were suffi- 
ciently inflamed, they recited the fatal 
epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus 
was founded on the strange supposition, 
that a subject could not be convicted of 
treason, unless he had actually conspired 
to assume the purple. As the paper 
was read, he repeatedly, aud with a 
loud voice, acknowledged it for his 
genuine composition ; and his astonish- 
ment was equal to his dismay, when 
the unanimous voice of the senate de* 
dared him guilt}' of a capital offence. 
By their decree, he jyas degraded from 
the rank of a prefect to the obscure 
condition of a melieian, and imomitii- 
ously dragged by servile hands to the 
public prison. After a fortnight’s ad-, 
foumment, the senate was ^ again con- 
vened to prononnoe the sentence of his* 
death: but while he expected, in, the 
island of iSSsculapilis, the expiration ol. 
the thirty days allowed by an ancient 
law to Hie vilest malefactors, * his friends 
1 
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interpoaed, the Emperor Anthemius re- 
lented, and the prefect of Gaul obtained 
the milder punishment of exile and con- 
fiscation . The faults of 4^r vandus might 
deserve compassion ; but the impunity 
of Seronatus accused the justice of the 
republic, till he was condemned and 
executed on the complaint of the people 
of Auverjg;ne. That flagitioiis minister, 
the Catiline of hfs age and country, held 
a secret correspondence with the Visi- 
goths, to betray the province which he 
oppressed : his industry was continually 
exercised in the discovery of how taxes 
and obsolete offences ; and his extrava- 
gant vices would have inspired con- 
tempt if they had not excited fear and 
abhorrence. ‘ 

Such criminals were not beyond the 
Ditcord of reach of justice ; but what- 

^^mSaSr**** might be the guilt of 
Ricimer, tl^at powerful 
barbarian was able to contend or to 
negotiate with the prince, whose alli- 
ance he had condescended to accept. 
The peaceful and prosperous reign 
which Anthemius had promised to the 
West, was soon clouded by misfortune 
and discord. Ricimer, apprehensive or 
impatient of a superior, retired from 
Rome, and fixed his residence at Milan ; 
an advantageous situation, either to 
invite or to repel the warlike tribes 
that were seated between the Alps and 
the Danube.” Ital;^ was gradually 
divided into two independent and 
hostile kingdoms ; and ^e nobles of 
Liguria, who trembled at the near 
approach of a civil war, fell prostrate 
at the feet of the patrician, and con- 
jured him to spare their unhappy 
country. ‘‘For my ovim part,” replied 

p. 17); but that law allowed only ten days be- 
tween the sentence andtexecution ; the remain- 
ing twenty were added in the reign of Theo- 
dosios* 

I CatUlna seculi nostri. Sidonius, L ii. split. 
1. p. 8S ; 1. V. epist. 18, p. 148 ; 1. vii, epUt. 7. 
p. 186. He execfirtes the crimes, and applauds 
the punishment of Seronatus, perhaps with the 
indignation of a virtuoue cltisen, perhaps with 
the resentment of a personal enemy. 

aRldmer, under the regln of Anthemius, 
defeated and slew In battle Beorgor, king of the 
Alaai (Jomandes, c. 46, p. 678X His sister had 
married the king of the Burgundians, and he 
maintained an futlmate connection with the 
Bnevio colony eetStOlshed in Pannonia and 
Ifo^cusa. 


Ricimer. in a tone of insolent modcrA- 
tibn, **1 am still inclined to embrace 
the friendship of the Galatian;* but 
who will undertake” to appease r/his 
anger, ox to mitigate tte pride which 
always rises in proportion to our sub- 
mission?” They informed him that 
Epiphanius, bishop^ of Pavia, united 
the wisdom of the ' serpent with the 
innocence of the dove ; and appear6d 
confident, that the eloquence of sucli an 
ambassador must prevail against t|io 
strongest opposition, either of interest 
or passion. Their recommendation was 
approved ; and Epiphanius, assuminjj 
the benevolent office of mediation, pro- 
ceeded without delay to Rome, where 
he was received with the honours due 
to his merit and reputation. The ora- 
tion of a l^ishop in favour of peace may 
be easily supposed : ho argued that, in 
all possible circumstances, the forgive- 
ness of injuries must be an act of mercy, 
or magnanimity, or prudence ; and he 
serioumy admonishect the emperor to 
avoid a contest with a fierce barharian, 
which might be fatal to himself and 
must be ruinous to his dominions. 
Anthemius acknowledged the truth ol 
his maxims; but he deeply felt, with 
mef and indimiation, the behaviour of 
Ricimer; and his passion Vavo elo- 
quence and energy to his diseourse. 
“ What favours,” he warmly exclaimed, 
“have wo refused to this ungratefui 
man ? What provocations have we not 
endured? Regardless of the majesty 
of the purple, 1 gave my daughter to a 
Goth ; I Bocriilced my own blood to tlio 
safety of the republic. The liberality 
which ought to have secured the eternal 
attachment of Ricimer has exasperated 
him against his benefactor. W hat wars 
has he not excited" against the empire ? 

1 Gslatsm eoneitatom. Sirmond (in his notes 
to Ennodius) aimliesthls appellation to Anthe- 
mius himself. The empetbr was probably born 
In the province of OOUttla, whose inliabitanfs, 
the Gallo-GBeolans, were supposed to unite the 
vices of a savage aM a corrupted people. 

9 Epiphanius was thirty yean bisliop of 
Pavia(A. D. 487-497 ; see Tillemont, Mem Eccles. 
tom. zvi. p. 788). Hii name and actions wmtld 
have been unknenm to posterity, if Ennodius, 
one of his snccesson, hod not written his life 
(Simond, Opera, tom. i. p. 1647-1892) ; in whh h 
he represents him as one of the greatest 
characters of the age. 
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How often has he instigated 
ftesisted the furvL*of hostile xftitiions? 
Shall I now accej^ his perfidious friend- 
shii^ ? Can 1 h4>o that Ae will respect 
the enga^mci^ts of«a treaty, who has 
already \^olated the duties of a son ? ** 
But the ai%er of Anthemius evaporated 
in theao passionate oxclauiations : he 
insensibly yielded to the proposals of 
liSjpiphaniUB ; and the bishop returned 
to his diocese with the satisfaction (d 
r^toring the peace of Italy by a recon- 
ciliation/ of which the sincerity and 
continuance might be reasonably sus- 
pected. The clemency of the emperor 
was extorted from his weakness; and 
Ricimer suspended his ambitious de- 
signs till he had secretly prepared the 
engines with which he resolved to sub- 
vert the throne of Anthemius. The 
mask of peace and moderation was then 
thrown aside. The army of Bdcimer 
was fortified by a nuxperous reinforce- 
ment of Burgundians and Oriental 
Suevi : he dismaimod all allegiance to 
the Greek emperor, marched from Milan 
to the gates of Rome, and fixing Uts 
camp on the banks oi the Anio, im- 
patiently expected the arrival of Oly- 
briuB hjl Imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Auician 

pworofUM self the lawful heir of the 
Western empire. He had 
married Placidia, the younger daughter 
of Valentinian, after she was restored 
by Genseric ; who still detained her 
sister Eudoxia as the wife, or rather as 
the captive, of his son. The king of 
the Vandals suppo^d, by threats and 
solicitations, the fair pretrasions of his 
Roman ally; and assigned, ns one of 
the motives of the war, the refusal of 
the senate and people to acknowledge 
their lawful prince, and the unworthy 
preference which they had given to a 
stranger,” The friendship of the public 

i Ennodius (p. 1650-1A64) has related this 
embassy of Epipbanlus; and his nuxatiye, 
verbose and turgid as it must appMr, iliustiates 
BomeoniiouB passages in the fall of the Western 
empire. 

» PriscusExceipt. Legation, p. 74. Procoplna 
de Vandal. I. i. c. c. p. 101. Endosla and 
her daughter were restore after the death of 
Majorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius 
(a. n. 464) was bestowed as a nuptial present 


enemy might render Olybrius still more 
unpopular to the Italians ; but when 
Ricimer meditated the ruin of the Em- 
peror Anthemius, he tempted, with the 
offer of a diadem, the candidate who 
could justify his rebellion by an illus- 
trious name and a royal alliance. The 
husband of Placidia who, like most of 
his ancestors had been invested with 
the consular dignity, might have con- 
tinued to enjoy a secure and splendid 
fortune in the peaceful residence of Con- 
stantinople ; nor does he appear to 
have been tormented by such a genius, 
as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. 
Yet Olybrius yielded to the importuni- 
ties of his friends, perhaps of his wife ; 
rashly plunged into the dangers and 
calamities of a civil war ; and wdth the 
secret connivance of the Emperor Leo, 
accepted the Italian purple, which wai 
bestowed and resumed at the capriciom 
will of a barbarian. He landed without 
obstacle (for Genseric was master of the 
sea) either at Ravenna or the port of 
Ostia, and immediately proceeded to 
the camp of Ricimer, where he was 
received as the sovereign of the Western 
world.* 

The patrician, who had extended his 
posts from the Anio to SMbofSom*, 
the Milvian bridge, al- 


ters of Rome, the Vatican and the 
Janiculum, which are separated by the 
Tiber from the rest of the city ; ■ and 
it may bo conjectured that an assembly 
of seceding senators imitated, in the 
1 The hostile appeonnee of Olybrins Is fixed 
(notwithstandliig the opinion of Pag!) by the 
duration of bis reign. The secret connivance 
of Leo is acknowledged by Tbeophanes and the 
Paschal Chronicle. Wo are ignorant of his 
motives ; but, in this obssure period, our ignor- 
ance extends to the most public and Impor- 


tant facts. 

Si Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into 
which Rome was divided by Augustus, only 
one, the Janioulum, lay on tlA Tuscan side of 
the Tiber. But, in the fifth century, the 
Yatioan suburb formed a considerable city; 
and in the eedetiastical distribution, which haci 
been recently made by SimpUdns, the rdgning 
pope, two of the seven redons, or parishes, ol 
Rome, depended on the church of St. Peter. 
Bee Nardini Roma Antimu p. 67. It would re- 
quire a tedious dissertation to mark the clr> 
cumstances, in which 1 am inclined to depart 
from the topography of that learned Romane 
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choice of Olybriua, the forms of a legal 
election. But the body of the senate 
and people firmly adhered to the cause 
of Anthemius ; aud the more effectual 
support of a Gothic army enabled him 
to prolong his reign and the public 
distress by a resistance of three 
months, which produced the concomi- 
tant evils of famine and pestilence. At 
length Bicimer made a furious assault 
on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. 
Angelo; aud the narrow pass was de- 
fended with equal valour by the Goths, 
till the death of Gilimer their leader. 
The victorious troops, breaking down 
every barrier, rushed with irresistible 
violence into the heart of the city, and 
Rome (if w'e may use the language of a 
contemporary pope) was subverted by 
the civil fury of Anthemius and Bdci- 
mer.* The unfortunate Anthemius was 
dragged from his concealment, and in- 
humanly massacred by the command of 
his son-in-law ; who thus added a 
third, or perhaps a fourth, emxieror to 
the number of its victims. The 
soldiers, who united the rage of factious 
citizens with the savage manners of 
barbarians, were indulged, without con- 
trol, in the licence of rapine aud 
murder : the crowd of slaves and ple- 
beians, who were unconcerned in the 
event, could only gain by the indis- 
criminate pillage ; and the face of the 
city exhibited the strange contrast of 
stern cruelty and dissolute intemper- 
ance.” Forty days after this calami- 
tous event, the subject, not of glory, 
but -of guilt, Italy was delivered, by a 
painful disease, from the tyrant Rici- 
mer, who bequeathed the command of 
his army to his nephew Gundobald, one 
of the princes of the Burgundians. In 
Kuper Anthemii etc Ricimeiiti civUl furore 
subversa est. Oelaslus in ifipist. ad Audio- 
mach. apud Baron. a.d. 406, Ko. 42, Sigonius 
(tom. i. I ziv. da Occidentall Imperio, p. 642, 
643) and Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. iv. p. 
808, 300), with tb»aid of a less imperfect MS. 
of the Historia MisceUa, have illustrated this 
dark and bloody transaction. 

3 Such had been the usva ac def ormis urbe 
toU fades, when Rome was assaulted and 
stormed by the troops of Tespasian (see Tacit. 
Hist. iU. 82, 88) ; and every cause of mischief 
since acquired much additional energy. 
The revolution of ages may bring round the 
— iwft calamities ; but ages may revolve, without 
prociucing a Tadtus to describe them. 


the same year, all the principal acton 
ip ^his «great revolivtiou ^ 

were removed from 'the Bicimer. and 
stage ; and the whoie oiybnua 
reign of Olybrius, ^ whose death does 
not betray'ony symptonfs of violence, 
is included within the tcriq, of seven 
months. He left one daughtep, the 
ofispring of his marriflfge with Plucidia ; 
and the family of the great Theodosius^ 
transplanted from Spain to Coijstauti- 
nople, was propagated in the female 
line as far as the eighth generation.* * 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy 
was abandoned to lawless jnuns Nepoi 
barbarhins,” the election 

f emperors ox tno 

of a new colleague was west, 
seriously agitated in the A.i). 472475 . 
council of Leo. The Empress Verina, 
studious to promote the greatness of 
her own faihily, had married one of her 
nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded 
his uncle Marcelliuus in the sovereignty 
of Dalmatia, a more solid posscssiou 
than the title, which he was persuaded 
to accept, of Emperor of the West. 
But the measures of the Byzantine 
court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the 
death of Anthemius, and even of 
Olybrius, before their destined' suc- 
cessor could show himself with a le- 
^ectable force to his Italian subjects. 
During that interval Glycerins, an 
obscure soldier, w'as invested with the 
purple by his patron Gundobald ; but 
the Burgundian prince was unable, or 
unwilling, to support his noiriinatiou 
by a civil war. The pursuits of domestic 
ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,^ 

1 See T>uc«age, Familin Byzactin. p. 74, 75. 
Areobinilus, who appears to nave married the 
niece of the Emperor Justinian, was the eighth 
descendant of the elder Theodosius. 

3 The last revolutions of the Western empire 
are faintly marked in Theophftnes (p. 102), 
Jomandes ( 0 . 45, p. 6701 the Chronicle of 
Marcollinus, and the Fragments of an anony- 
mous writer, published by Valesius at the end 
of Ammt&noB (p. 710, 717). If Phofcius had not 
been so wroteheddy concise, we should derive 
much information from the conten™»ry 
historiee of Malcbui and Candldus. See his 
B-xtracts, p. 172-179. 

3 See Greg. Turon. 1. 11. c. 23, In tom. II. p. 
176. Dubos, Hist. Critique, torn. i. p. 013. By 
the murder or death of his . two brothers, 
(Jqndobald acquired the sole noasossion of tlj^ 
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and his client was permitted ^to ftc- were established, by the right of pos- 
change the Roji*in sceptre for the session or conquest, in Thepatnciau 
bishopric of Salopa. After extinguish- the boundless countries ott»uu. 
hi^such a competitor, ■ the Emperor to the north o^ the Danube ; or in the 
^epos was acknowleaged by the senate, Koman provinces between the river and 
by the Ita^s, and by the provincials the Alps. But the bravest of their youth 
otGaulj his moral virtues and military enlisted in the army of cov federates, 
talents were loudi^ celebrated ; and who formed the defence and the terror 
thi^se who derived any private benefit of Italy and in this promiscuous multx- 
from his government, announced, in tude, the names of the Horuli, the 

E prophetic strains, the restoration of the Scyrri, the Alani, the Turcilingi, and 
u^nic felicity.* Their hones (if such the Rugians, appear to have predomi- 
opes had been entertained) were con- nated. The example of these wan iors 
founded within the term of a single was imitated by Orestes, =* the son of 
year ; and the treaty of p^ce which Tatullus, and the father of the last 
coded Auvergne to the Visigoths, is Boman emperor of the West. Orestes, 
the only event of his short and in- who has been already mentioned in this 
glorious reign. The most faithful sub- history, had never deserted liis country, 
jeets of Gaul were sacrificed, by the His birth and foi-tuncs rendered him 
Italian emperor, to the hope of domestic one of the most illustrious subjects of 
security ; * but his repose was soon in- Pannonia. When that province was 
vaded by a furious sedition of the bar- ceded to the Huns, he entered into the 
barian confederates, who, under the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, 
command of Orestes, their general, were obtained the office of his secretary, ami 
in full march from Romo to Ravenna, was repeatedly sent ambassador to 
Nopos trembled at their approach ; and Constantinople, to represent the person, 
instead of placing a just confidence in and signifiy the commands, of the im- 
the strength of Rjiveima, ho hastily perious monarch. The death of that 
escaped to his ships, and retired to his conqueror restored him to his freedom ; 
Dalmati^ principality, on the opposite and Orostes might honourably refuse 
coast of ilicSiladriatic. By this shame- either to follow the sons of Attila into 
fill abdication bo protracted his life the Scythian desert, or to obey the 
about five years in a very ambiguous Ostrogoths, who had usurped the do- 
state, between an emperor and an exile, minion of Pannonia, lie preferred tlio 
till he was assassinated at Salona by the service of tlie Italian princes, the suc- 
ungratcful Glycerius, -who was trans- cessors of Valentinian ; and, as he pos- 
latcd, perhaps as the reward of his sessed the qualifications of courage, 
crime, to the archbishopric of Milan.'* industry, and experience, ho advanced 
The nations, wlio had asserted their with rapid steps in the militaiy profiw- 
indepondence after the death of Attila, sion, till he W'as elevated, by the favour 

) of Nepos himself, to the dignities of 

kingdom of Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened patrician, and master-general of the 
.ml. pa&Ur .ummu. Au- troora. These troop# had been long 
gustus ao morlbus. Sldonius, 1. v. ep, 16, p. accustomed to reverence the charaettr 
140. Nepos had given to Ecdiciua the title of and authority of Orestes, who afiected 
Patrician, which Anthemius had promised u 

decesBOTis Anthcmii lldAi absoMt. See 1. viU. [Om toowl^ge of those morcenanes who 

jubverted the Western empire, i# derived from 
Procopius (de Boll. Gothico, 1. i. c. i. p. i'08). 
TJie popular opinion, and the recent historians, 
represent Odoai^er in the false light of a 
tttanger, and a king, who invaded Italy with aa 
army of foreigners, his native subjects. 

^ Orpstes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad 
Ztaliam vonit, se illi junxit, et not^irius 
. foetus fuerat. Anonym. Vales, p. 716. Ue is 
! mistaken in the date ; but we may credit his 
■ assertion that the secretary of Attihi wan die’ 
i father of Augqstulus. 


ejx 7. T»- 224. . , , 

s Epiphonius was sent ambassador from 
Nepos to tlie Visigoths, for the purpose of 
ascortainioA the JSnes Imperii Italici (Ennodius 
in eirmond. tom. 1. ». 1665.1669). His pathetic 
discourse concealed the disgraceful secret, 
wfaieU yoon excited the just and bitter com- 
plaints of the bishop of Clermont. 

J* Malchus, spud Phot. n. 12^ Knnod. Epi- 
gram. Ixxxii. in Binm|aflj|^b|mfo||^lS79. 
Some doubt may the 

identity of the emptr^'r and the arenbisnop. 
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their maimers, conversed with them in 
their own lanmiaee, and was intimately 
connected wiui their national chieftains 
by long habits of familial ity and friend- 
ship. At his solicitation they rose in 
anna against the obscure Greek, who 
pi'osumed to claim their obedience ; and 
when Orestes, from some secret motive, 
iloclined the purple, they consented, 
with the same facility, to acknowledge 
11.8 son Ansufta- his SOU Augustulus, OS the 
emperor of the West. By 
\heWe8t. the abdication of Nepos, 

A.D. 476. Orestes had now obtained 

the summit of his ambitious hopes ; but 
lie soon discovered, before the end of 
the firat year, that the lessons of perjury 
and ingratitude, which a rebel must 
inculcate, will be retorted against him- 
self ; and that the precarious sovereign 
•if Italy was only permitted to choose, 
whether he would be the slave or the 
victim of his barbarian mercenaries. 
The dangerous alliance of these strangers 
had oppressed and insulted the last re- 
mains of Konian freedom and dignity. 
At each revolution, their pay and privi- 
leges were augmented ; but their inso- 
lence increased in a still more extrava- 
gant degree; they envied the fortune 
of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and 
Africa, whose victorious arms had ac- 
{]uired an independent and perpetual 
inheritance ; and they insisted on their 
]ieremptory demand that a third part of 
the lands of Italy should be immedi- 
ately divided among them. Orestes, 
with a spirit, which, in another situa- 
tion, might be entitled to our esteem, 
chose rather to encounter the rage of 
an anned multitude, than to subscribe 
the ruin of an innocent people. He 
rejected the auc^cions denmud ; and 
his refusal was favourable to the ambi- 
tion of Odoacer— a bold barbarian, who 
assured his fellow-soldiers, that if thev 
dared to associate under his commano, 
they might soon extort the justice 
which had been denied to their dutiful 
petitions. From all the camps and 
garrisons of Italy, the confeacrates, 
actuated, by the same resentment and 
the same hopes, impatiently flocked to 
the standard of this popular leader; 
»«d the imfortupato patrician, ov^r- 


whelnv^d by the torrent, hastily rs« 
treated to the strongicity of Pavia, tho 
episcopal seat of the Imly Epiphanites. 
Pavia was immediately besieged, '^cbe 
fortifications were stormed, we town 
was pillaged ; and although the bishop 
might labour with much zeal and some 
success to save thn property^ of the 
church, and the chastity of femivle 
captives, the tumult could only be ap- 
peased by the execution of Orestes.* 
iiis brother Paul was slain in an action 
near Kavenna; and the helpless Au- 
gustulus, who could no longer command 
the respect, was reduced to implore the 
clemency, of Odoacer. 

That successful barbarian was the son 
of Edecon, who in some odoaeer king 
remarkable transactions, 
particularly described in 
a preceding chapter, had been the col- 
league of Orestes himself. * The honour 
of an ambassador should be exempt from 
su6()icion ; and Edecon had listened to 
a conspiracy against the life of his sove- 
reign. But this apparent guilt was ex- 
piated by his merit or repentance ; his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous ; he 
enjoyed the favour of Attila ; and the 
troops under his command, who guarded 
m their turn the royal village i consisted 
of a tribe of Scyrri, his immediate and 
hereditary subjects. In the revolt of 
the nations, they still adhered to the 
Huns; and more than twelve years 
afterwards, the «name of Edecon is 
honourably mentioned in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths, which was 
terminated, after two bloody battles, 
by the defeat and dispersion of the 
Scyrri.^ ^Their gallant leader, who did 

1 See Euoodius (In Vit. Eplphan. Slrmond, 
tom. i. p. 1069, 1070)( He adds weight to the 
narrative of Procopius, though we may doubt 
whether the devil actually contrived the siege 
of Pavia, to distress the bishop and his flock. 

9 Jornandes, o. 53, p. 092-696. M. de 
Bust (Hist, des Peuplcs de I’Europe, tom. viii. 
p. 221-228) has dearly expUined the origin and 
adventures of Odoacer. i am almost inclined 
to believe that he was the same who pillaged 
Angers, and commanded a fleet of Saxon pir- 

* Manso observes that the evidence which 
identifies Edecon, the father of Odoacer, with 
the colleague of Orestes is not conclusive, Ges- 
cliichte des Ost-Gothischen Ueiches. p. 32 . fiat 
SI. Oibboo, uotS) 
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• Aot survive this national calamity, left 
two sons, Onulf ayd Odoacer, to^stn^gle 
with adversity, spd to maintain as they 
might, by rapine or service, the faithful 
fAIowers of th& exile. Onulf directed 
his stops toward Censtantincple, where 
he sullied, by the assassination of a 
generous l^efactor, the fame which he 
had sfbquired ii^ arms. His brother 
^doacer led a wandering life among the 
Darbarians of Koricum, with a mind 
and a fortune suited to the most desper- 
ate adventures ; and when he had fixed 
his choice, he piously visited the cell of 
Severinus, the popular saint of the 
country, to solicit his approbation and 
blessing. The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of 
Odoacer, he was obliced to stoop ; but 
in that humble attitude the saint could 
discern the symptoms of his future 
greatness, and addressing him in a pro- 

S hetic tone, “Pursue,” said he, “your 
esign. Proceed to Italy ; you will soon 
cast away this coarse earment of skins, 
and your wealth will be adeouato to 
the liberality of your mind.*^* The 
barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted 
and ratified the prediction, was admitted 
into the service of the Western empire, 
and seon obtained an honourable rank 
in the guards. His manners were gradu- 
ally polished, his military skill was im- 
proved, and the confederates of Italy 
would not have elected him for their 
general unless the exploits of Odoacer 
had established a high opinion of his 
courage and capacity.* Their military 
acclamations saluted him with the title 
of king ; but he abstained, during his 
whole reign, from the use of the purple 
ates on the ocean. Greg. Tnron.l. 11. c. 18, in 
tom. 11. p. 170.* 

i Vade ad Italian, vade vUlaslmls nunc pel- 
libus coopertuB : eed muitli cito ^uxlma laiiri- 
turus. Anonym. Vales, p. 717. Be quotes the 
life of St. Severinus, whfoh Is extMt, and oon- 
taine much vnhnown and valuable history ; It 

* \.i>. 


^ TbeoDhanes. who oaUs him a Goth, affirms 
that he^ educated, nursed In 

Italy (p. 102); and as this strong esmsslon 
wlU not bear a Ittetml Interpretatton, It must 
be explained by long service In the Imperial 
yuarda 

* According to St. Idartln there Is no founda- 
tlott for this cdhjectuse, vli. 


and diadem,' lest he shoiHd offend rhose 

S rinces, whose subjects, by their acd- 
ental mixture, had formed the vic- 
torious army, which time and policy 
mi^ht insensibly unite into a great 
nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the barba- 
nans; and the Bttbraissive 
people of Italy was pro- theweitem 
pared to Obey, without a «®pire. 
murmur, the authority which he should 
condescend to exercise as the vicegerent 
of the emperor of the West. But 
Odoacer had resolved to abolish that 
useless and expensive office ; and such 
is the weight oi antique prejudice, that 
it requirea some boldness and penetra- 
tion to discover the extreme facility of 
the enterprise. The unfortunate Au- 

f ustuluB was made the instrument of 
is own disgrace : he signified his re- 
signation to the senate ; and that 
assembly, in their last act of obedience 
to a Roman prince, still affected the 
spirit of freedom, and the forms of the 
constitution. An epistle was addressed, 
by their unanimous decree, to the Em- 
peror Zeno, the son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of Leo ; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the 
Byzantine throne. They solemnly 
“ disclaimed the necessity, or even the 
wish, of continuing any lon^^er the 
Imperial succession in Italy ; since, in 
their opinion, the majesty of a sole 
monarch is sufficient to pervade and 
protect, at the same time, both the 
East and the West. In their own 
name, and in the name of the people, 
they consent that the seat of universal 
empire shall be transferred from RoTne 
to Constantinople; and thej^ basely 
renounce the right of choosing their 
master, the only vestige that yet re- 
mained of the aifthority which ha^ 
given laws to the world. The repnblir 
(they repeat that name without a olnsh^ 

Nomen regia Odoacer asanmpeit, ciun tamen 
neqnepurpnrl nec regalibna nteretur inalgni 
bus. Caaaiodor. in Chron. A.D. 476. Heaeemi 
to have aiunmed the abstract title of a Ung, 
without applying It tc any partiontor nation or 
country.* 

* Hanao obeerves that Odoacer never called 
blmaelf Alng of Italy, did not aasume the purple 
and no coins are extant with his name. Gha 
chlcbte Ost Goth. Reiches, p. 86.— H. 
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safely ^ conndo in the civil and 
nuiitary virtues of Odoacer ; and they 
humbly request that the emperor would 
invest him with the title of Patrician, 
and the adininistx\ation oi( the diocese of 
Italy.” The deputies of the senate 
were received at Constantinople with 
some marks of displeasure and indigna- 
tion ; and when they were admitted to 
the audience of Zeno, he sternly re- 
proached them with their treatment of 
the two emperors, Anthemius and 
"NTcpos, whom the East had successively 
granted to the prayers of Ital3^ “ The 
tirst,” continued he, “you have mur- 
dered ; the second you have expelled : 
but the second is still alive, and whilst 
he lives he is your lawful sovereign.” 
Ihit the prudent Zeno soon deserted 
the hopeless cause of his abdic»ited 
colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by 
the statues erected to his honour in the 
several quartera of Home; he enter- 
tained a friendly, though ambiguous, 
correspondence wdth the patrician 
Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted 
the Imperial ensigns, the sacred orua- 
mencs of the throne and palace, whioli 
the barbarian was not unwilling to re- 
move from Ibe sight of the people/ 

In the space of twenty years since 

Awutniuu Valexitinian, 

banicbed to the nine cinperors had suc- 

LucuUaaviua, cessively disappeared ; 
and the son of Orestes, a youth recom- 
mended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, 
if his reign, w’hich was marked by the 
extinction of the Roman empire in the 
West, did not leave a memorable era in 
the history of mankind.* The patric- 
ian Orestes had married the daughter 

^ Malchus, whose loss excites our regret, has 
preserved (in Hxcerpt. I^egat. p. 93) this extra- 
ordinary embassy from the senate to Zeno. 
The anonymous fragment (p. 717), ud the ex- 
tract from Candidas (apud Phot. p. 176), are 
likewise of some use. 

“ The precise yur in which the Western em- 
pire was extiuguisued is not positively ascer- 
tained. The vulgar era of a.x>. 476 appears to 
have the sanction of authentic chroniclea. But 
the two dates assigned by Jornandee (c. 46, p. 
680) would delay that great event to the year 
470 : and though M. de Buat has overlooked 
his evidence, he produces (tom. viii. p. 261-288) 
nmny collateral circumstances In support of the 
vune optaion. 


of Count liomvlas, of Petovio in Nori: 
cum : the name of Avguatm, notwith- 
stihidiify the jcalou^ of power, was 
known at Aquilcia as a familiar sur- 
name ; and the a^pollijlions of the two 
great founders ot (the c^ty, and of the 
monarchy, were thus strangely united 
in the last of their successt^i's.’ The 
son of Orestes assumed and ditgraced 
the names of Romums Augustus ; but 
the first was corrupted into Momyllus 
by the Greeks, and the second kas been 
changed by the Latins into the con- 
temptible diminutive Augustulus, The 
life of this inofletisivo youth was spared 
hy the generous clemency of Odoacer ; 
who dismissed him with his whole 
family from the Imperial palace, fixed 
his annual allowance at six thousand 
pieces of gold, and assigned the castle 
of Lucullos, in Campania, for the place 
of his exile or retirement.* As soon as 
the Romans breathed from the toils of 
the Funic war, they w'ere attracted by 
the beauties and the pleasures of Cam- 
pania; and the country-house of the 
elder Scipio at Liternum exhibited a 
lasting model of their rustic simplicity/ 
The delicious shores of the bay of 
Naples were crowded with villas ; and 
S^Ua applauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, who had seated h^nself on 
the lofty promontory of Misenum, that 
commands, on every side, the sea and 
land, as far as the boundaries of the 
horizon.^ The villa of Marius was pur- 

1 See his medals In Dncangc (Fam. Byzantin. 
p. 81), Prtscus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 66). Maffci 
(Oeeervazioni Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 814). We 
may allege a famous and eimilar case. The 
meanest sabjeets of the Roman umpire as- 
sumed the illustrious name ot JPatriclus, which, 
by the oonve^nfon of Ireland, has been com- 
municated to a whole nation. 

^ Ingrediens autem Bavennam depoeuit Au- 
gustulum de regno, cujus infdntlam mieertus 
concessit ei sangnlnem ; et quia pnlcher erat, 
tamen donavlt el reditum sex millia solidos, et 
misit eum intra Campaniam cum parentibas 
Buis libere vlvera. Anoi^. Vales, p. 716. 
Jomandes says (c. 46, p. 680) in LuculUmo 
Campanim castello exUil posna damnavit. 

3 See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca 
(Epist. Ixxzvi.). The philosopher might have 
recollected that all luxury is relative; and 
that the elder Scipio, whose manners were 
polished by study and conversation, was him- 
self aooused of that vice by his ruder contempo- 
raries (Livy, xxix. 19). 

4 Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised 
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•ilAiascil, within a few years, by Liiciillus, ' 
and tiie price increased f|;om 4wo 
thousand hvc hundred, to more than 
fourscore tlioi^and pounds sterling.* 
I#u'as adorned by the new proprietor 
witli Grecian* arts* and Arfntic trea- 
suT-Ha ; and the liouscs and gardens of . 
Lueidius Sbtalned a distinguished rank 
in tho^ist of Imperial palaces.* When ' 
Jhc V«andals became formidable to the 
scu'coast, the Lucullan villa, on the 
promotftory of Misenum, gradually 
!)R(sii]ncd the strength and appella- 
tion of a strong castle, tlie obscure 
retreat of the last emperor of the West. i 
Aljout twenty years after that great re- 
volution, it was converted into a church ^ 
and monastery, to receive the bones of ! 
St. Severinus. Tiicy securely reposed, 
amidst the broken trophies of Cimbrio 
and Armenian victories, till the begin- 
ning of the tenth centu^ ; when the 
fortifications, which might afford a 
dangerous shelter to the Saracens, were 
demolished by the people of Naples.^ 
Odoacer was the first barbarian who 
Decay of th* reigned in Italy, over a 
Oomaa ipirit. people who had once as- 
serted their just superiority above the 
rest of mankind. The disgrace of the 

his per^lia caatrametaTuii (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xviii. 7). ^ivdrus, who makes Its shady walks 
(Uria viridia) the scene of an insipid fable (ii. 
5), has thus described the situation • 

Cresar Tiberius qaam petens Neapolim, 

Jn Misenensem villam venissetsuam ; 

(law monte sumnio posita Lueulll manu 
l'ros}>ectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare. 

^ From seven myriads and a half to two 
hundred and fifty myriads of drachmm. Yet 
even in the possession of Marius, it was a luxu- 
rious retirement. The Homans derided his 
indolence: they soon bewailed Ills activity. 
See Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii. p. &24. 

- Luuullus had other villas of dhual, though 
various, magnilloence, at Balm. Naples, Tusoo- 
iuni, &c. lie boasted 4hat he changed hii 
climate with the storks and cranes. Pintarch, 
in Lucttll. tom. iii. p. 198. 

^ Severinus died in Norieum,.A.D. 4S2. Six 
years afterwards, h|a body, which scattered 
miracles oe it passea, was transported by his 
disciples into Italy. The devotion of a Nea- 
politan lady invited the saint to the Luculiaa 
villa, in the place of Angustulos, who was pro- 
bably no more. See Baionlus (Annal: £c^. 
A.D. 400, No. 60, 61) and TUlemont (Mem. 
liUMdes. .tom. xvi..p. 17b-181), from the original 
life by Ettglppius. The narrative of the last 
migration of Seveifxins to Naples Is likewise an 
aathentle piece^ 


Romans still excites our fespeotfal com- 
passion, and we fondly sympathise with 
the imaginary grief and indignation of 
their degenerate posterity. But the 
calamities of^ Italy hod gradually sub- 
dued the proud consciousness of freedom 
and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, 
the provinces wero subject to the arms, 
and the citizens to the laws, of the re- 
public ; till those laws were subverted 
tgff civil discord, and both the city and 
the provinces became the servile pro: 
perty of a tyrant. The forms of the 
constitution, which alleviated or dis- 
guised their abject slavery, were abol- 
ished by time and violence ; the Italians 
alternately lamented the presence or 
the absence of the sovereigns, whom 
they detested or despised ; and the suc- 
cession of five centuries inflicted the 
various evils of military licence, capri- 
cious despotism, and elaborate oppres- 
sion. During the same period, the 
barbarians had emerged from obscurity 
and contempt, and the warriors of 
Germany and Scythia were introduced 
into the provinces, as the servants, the 
allies, and at length the masters, of the 
Romans, whom they insulted or pro- 
tected. The hatred of the people was 
suppressed by fear ; they respected the 
spirit and splendour of the martial 
chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire ; and the fate of 
Rome had long depended on the sword 
of those formidable stranffers. The 
stern Ricimer, who trampled on the 
ruins of Italy, had exercised the power 
without assuming the title of a king ; 
and the patient Romans were insensimy 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of 
Odoacer and his barbanc successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy 
of tlie high station to ouMetereM 
which his valour and for- ninofOdoaew. • 
tune had exalted hinv : his ^ 
savage ipanners were polished by the 
habits of conversation^ and he re- 
spected; though a conqueror and a bar- 
barian, the institutions and even the 
prejudices of his Gubjecta. Aftor an 
interval of seven years, Odoacer re- 
stored the consulship of the West. For 
himself, he modestly, or proudly, de 
olined an honour whidi was still ao» 
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oepted by thi emperors of the EhSt ; 
but the curule chair was sueoessively 
filled by eleven of the most illustrious 
senators and the list is adorned by 
the respectable name of Basilius, whose 
virtues claimed the friendship and 
fateful applause of Sidonius, his 
llient.^ The laws of the emperors were 
ibrictly enforced, and the civil adminis- 
tration of Italy was still exercised by 
the Praetorian prefect, and his subordi- 
nate ofiicers. Odoacer devolved on the 
Koman magistrates the odious and op- 
pressive task of collectinft the public 
revenue ; but he reserved for himself 
the merit of seasonable and popular in- 
dulgeace.3 Like the rest of the barba- 
rians, he had been instructed in the 
Arian heresy ; but he revered the 
monastic and episcopal characters ; and 
the silence of the Catholics attests the 
toleration which they enjoyed. The 
peace of the city required the interposi- 
tion of his prefect liasiltus in the choice 
of a Homan pontiff : the decree which 
restrained the clergy from alienating 
their lands was ultimately designed for 
the benefit of the people, whose devo- 
tion would have been taxed to repair 
the dilapidations of the church.^ Italy 
was protected by the arms of its con- 
queror ; and its frontiers were respected 
by the barbarians of Ghtul and Cerraany, 
who had so long insulted the feeble race 
of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the 
Hadriatic to chastise the assassins of 
the Emperor Nepos, and to acquire the 

1 The eonsulur Futi may be found in Pagi 
or Mnratorl. The consola named by Odoacer, 
or perhaps by the Koman senate, appear to 
have bera aoknowledged in the Eastern em- 
pire. 

Sidonius ApoUinaris (1. i. epist. 9. p. 22, 
edit. Sirmond) has oompared the two leading 
senators Of hk tim^<A.D. 46SX Oennadius 
Avienus and Csscina nasUius. 1x> the Conner 
he assigns the specious, to the latter the solid, 
virtues of public and private life. A BaaiUus 
Junior, possibly his soh, was eoasul in the year 
4S0. ^ 

< Eptphanins intemeded for the people of 
Pavia ; and the king first granted an indulgence 
of five years, and afterwards lelievad them 
ftom the oppmsion of Pelagius, the Pmtorian 
prefect (Ennodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan, in 
Sirmond. Oper. tom. i. p. 1670. 1672). 

* Bee Baronins, AnnaL Eocles. ▲.d. 483, No. 
10-15. Sixteen yeaM afterwards, the irregular 
MDoeediags of Bastlias were condemned bf 
Poi^ Symmaohns in a Koman synod. 


maritime province of Dalmatia. Oh' 
pasped (he Alps to rpscue the remains 
of Noricum from Fawa, or Feletheus, 
king of the Bngians, w^o hold his resi- 
dence beyond the Danube. The kfiig 
was vanquished in battle, and led 
away prisoner ; a. numerous colony of 
captives and subjects was tr&splanted 
into Italy ; ana Home, after a long 
period of defeat and disgrace, might 
claim the triumph of her barbarian 
master.* * 

Notwithstanding the prudence and 
success of Odoacer, his luierabie stats 
kingdom exhibited the 
sad prospect of misery and desolation. 
Since the age of Tiberius, the decay of 
^riculture had been felt in Italy ; and 
it was a just subject of complaint that 
the life of the Koman people depended 
on the accidents of the winds and 
waves.” In the division and the decline 
of the empire, the tributary harvests of 
Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; the 
numbers of the inhabitants continually 
diminished with the means of subsist- 
ence; and the country was exhausted 
by the irretrievable losses of ivar, 
famine, 3 and pestilence. St. Ambrose 
has deplored the ruin of a populous 
district, which had been once adorned 
with the flourishing cities of iBologna, 
Modena, Kegium, and Placentia. « Pope 
Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer ; and 
he afi&rms, with strong exaggeration, 
that in ASmilia, Tuscany, and the adja- 

1 The WMi of Odoooer are concisely men- 
tioned by Paul the Deacon (de Gest. Langobard. 
1. i. c. 19. p. 757. edit. Grot.X and in the two 
Chronicles of Cassiodoiius and Cuspinian. The 
life of Bt. Severinus, by Eugippius, which the 
Count de Buat (Hiet. des Peuples, Ac., tom. 
vUL o. 1. 4, 9) has diligently etudied, illus- 

teates the nun of Noricum and the Bavarian 
aatiquitlee. • 

s Tacit. AnnaL liL 68. The BeoheEchea suf 
TAdministration des Tezree cbei lea fiomaina 

351-861} dearly etate the progress of internal 

?r famine, whieh afllief^ Italy at the time 
of the irruption of Odoacer, Ung of the Heruli, 
is eloquently described in prose nnd veree by 
a Freneh poet (Lea Mols, mm. li. p. 174, 20U, 
edit, in 12moX X am ignorant from whence he 
derives his information ; but 1 am well aesured 
that he rdatei some fSete incompatible with 
tbe truth of history. 

4 Bee the xxxixth epistle of 8t. Ambrose, aa 
It is quoted by Mnratorl. sopca le AntidilU 
Itallnne, tom. L Dissert. xxL jpSdL 
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MUt prov&ioes, the human species was 
almost extirpated.; The plebcjans^of 
Home, who were»fed by the hand of 
their master, pq^hed or disappeared 
as i>on as his liberality was suppressed; 
the decline bf the aits reduced the in- 
Yustrious mechanic to idleness and 
want; aim the senators, who might 
supportf with patieiice the ruin of their 
country, bewailed their private loss of 
wealth and luxury.* One third of those 
ample Estates, to which the ruin of 
Italy is originally imputed, ‘ was ex- 
torted for the use of the conquerors. 
Injuries were aggravated by insults; 
the sense of actual sulierings was em- 
bittered by the fear of more dreadful 
evils ; and as new lands were allotted to 
new swarms of barbarians, each senator 
was apprehensive lest the arbitrary 
surveyors should approach his favourite 
villa, or his most profitable farm. The 
least unfortunate were those who sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the power 
which it was impossible to resist. 
Since they desired to live, they owed 
some gratitude to the tyrant who had 


spared their lives ; and tsinoo he was 
the absolute master of thoir fortunes, 
the portion which he left must be ac- 
cepted as his pure and voluiita^ gift.* 
The distress ef Italy* was mitigated 
by the prudence and humanity of 
Odoacer, who had bound himself, as 
the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent 
multitude. The kings of the barba- 
rians were frequently resisted, deposed, 
or murdered, by their wiLivt subjects ; 
and the various bands of Italian mer- 
cenaries, who associated under the 
standard of an elective general, claimed 
a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. 
A monarchy, destitute of national union 
and hereditary right, hastened to its 
dissolution. After a reign of four- 
teen years, Odoacer was oppressed by 
the superior genius of Theouoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths ; a hero alike excel- 
lent in the arts of war and of govern- 
ment, who restored an ago of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still ex- 
cites and deserves the attention of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

OUOIK, PBOOBSSS, AKD EFFECTS OF THE MONASTIC LIFE— CONVEBSION OF THE 
BABBARIANS TO CHRISTIANITT AN1> ABIANISM— FEBSECUTION OF THE VANLALS 
IN AFRICA— EXTINCTION OF ARIANISM AMONG THE BARBARIANS. 


The indissoluble connexion of civil and 
ecclesiastical af&irs has compelled and 
encouraged me to relate the progress, 
1 TuNla, oetsraQue lurovincia la 

qalbus heminiim props nuUns euutlt. Gels- 
elus, FMst. sd Aiuliom^um, sp Baroniuin, 
AffnM . m^st. A.n. 496. No. 86. 

> Vern^ue oonUtentlbai, Utlfundia perdi- 
d<ee|tal|sm. PUa. Hist. Nstnr. xvlll. 7. 

* iJdBiaasapposatJbst the bsrbsrisos were 
eun^dled by neoesuw to turn their sttentioii 
lo ftffHeultare. Italy, either Imperfectly colti- 
vated. or not at all, by the Indolent or mined 
proprietors, not only ooold not fnmUh the Im- 
poete OB which the pay Che eoldiciT ^ 
pended, but not even a certain aopply of the 
neoeasailes of life. The neighboorliw eonntrl^ 
were now oocupied by warlike nations; the 
euppUes of eom from Africa were cut off ; 
femsBeoBBrneroe aearly destroyed : they oould 
■BllMdt for skppUss beyoBd the llinite of 


the persecutions, the establishment, the 
divisions, the final triumph, and the 
OTadual corruption, of Christianity. I 
have purposely delayed the considera- 
tion of two religious events, interesting 

1 Such are the topieB of ooneolatlon, or 
rather of patience, wmeh Cioero (ad Famll- 
lares, lib. Iz. Epist. 17) suggests to his friend 
Papirius Pastus, under the military despotism 
of Ciaaar. The argument, however, of ** vivere 
pulcbeirtmum duzi,*' is more Jomibly addressed 
to a Roman philosopher, who poaseaaed the free 
alternative of life or death. 

Italy, throoglioat which the agrlenllure had 
been long In a state of progressive but rapid 
degession. (Denina, Rev. dltalia. L v. c. 1.) 

* Compare, on the desolation and change of 
property In Italy, Manao, Geaohichte dea Oat 
QotbisSien Relies. Pas* ** ** 78.etsaq.— M. 
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iu the study tf hutnan nature, and im* 
portaiit in the decline and fall of the 
Boniau Kmpire. 1. The institution of 
the monastic life;* and II. The con* 
version of the northern lairbarians. 

1. Prosperity ami peace introduced 

T iTh. tliB distiuction of the 

1. Ta 9 monanio , -1^.1 ^ • 

life. Origin of vulgar and the Ascetic 
tbemonko. Christians.^ The loose 

and imperfect practice of religion sa- 
tisfied the conscience of the multitude. 
The prince or magistrate, the soldier or 
merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal 
and implicit faith with the exercise of 
their profession, the inirsuit of their 
interest, and tlie indulgence of their 
passions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed 
and abused the rigid precepts of the 
Gospel, were inspired by the savage 
enthusiasm, wliich represents man as a 
criminal and God as a tyrant. They 
seriously renounced the business and 
the pleasures of the age ; abjured the 
use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage ; 
chastised their body, mortified their 
affbetions, and embraced a life of misery, 
as the price of eternal happiness. In 
the reign of Constantine, the Ascetics 
fled from a profane and degenerate 
world, to perpetual solitude, or religious 
society. Like the first Christians of 
Jerusalem, 3* they resigned the use, or 
the property, of their temporal i>oascs- 
sions ; established regular communities 
of the same sex, and a similar disposi- 
tion ; and assumed the names of //cr- 

I The urigin of the monastic institution has 
been laboriousiy discussed oy Thomassin (Dis- 
cipline de l Eglise, tom. i. p. 1410-1426) and 
liulyot (Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. 
p. 1-06). These authors are very learned and 
tolembly honest, and their difference of opinion 
shows the subject In its full extent. Yet the 
cautious Protestant, who dietrusta any popish 
guides, may consult the seventh book of Bing- 
ham’s Christian Antiquities. 

^ See Kuseb. Demonstrat, Evangel. (1. 1, p. 
SO, 21, edit. Qneo. Bob. Stephani, I'aris, 154^. 
In his Ecclesiastical Historv, published twelve 
years after the l>«monstration, Eusebius (1. li, 
e. 17) aaserts th% Christianity of the Thera- 
peutffi ; but he appears Ignorant that a similar 
institution was actually revived in Egypt. 

» Cassian (Collat. xviii. 5) claims thu origin 
for the institution of the Comobiteg, which 
gradually decayed till it was restored hy An- 
tiiony and his disciples. 

* It has before been shown that the first 
Christian community was not 8t.«ietly cgddo- 
Mtic. See earlier page 827.— M. 


mits, Monks, and Anachorets, e^fpresslVu 
ofs^the^ lonely retrqat in a natural or 
artificial desert. Tleay soon acquired 
the respect of the wqrld, which they 
despised ; and the loudest applause ^ as 
bestowed t)n this IhviXK Philosophy,* 
which surpassed, without the aid of 
science or reason, the laborious virtues 
of the Grecian achtfiols. The* monk.s 
might indeed contend with the Stoips 
in the contempt of fortune, of pain, and 
of death : the Pythagorean siumco and 
submission wore revived in their servWe 
discipline ; and they disdained, a.s 
fii'mly as the Cynics themselves, all the 
forms and decencies of civil society. 
But the votaries of this Divine Philo- 
sophy aspired to imitate a purer and 
more peilect model. They trod in the 
footsteps of the prophets, who had re- 
tired to the desert ; ” and they restored 
the devout and contemplative life, 
which had been instituted W the 
Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. 
The philosophic eye of Pliny had sur- 
veyed with astonishment a solitary 
people, who dwelt among the palm- 
trees near the Dead Sea, who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated 
without Iwomen, anil who derived from 
the disgust and repentance of n^nkind 
a perpetual supply of voluntwy associ- 
ates.s 

* *Cl(pt\ifAArur§¥ yif ri 
trevi rapa Biov rotetivn 

These are the expressive words of Sozomen, 
who copiously and agreeably describes (1. i. c. 
12, 13, 14) the origin and progress of this 
monkish philosophy (see. Sulcer. -Tbesaur. 
Eccles. tom. ii. p. 1441). Some modern writers, 
Lipsius (tom. iv. p. 448. Manndnct. ad Philo- 
soph. Stoic, iii. IS), and La Mothe le Vayer 
(tom. ix. de la Verth des Payens, p. 228-262) 
have compa&'ed the Carmelitei to the Pytha- 
goreans, and tlie Cynics to tn^Capubins. 

The Carmelites «ierive their pedigree, in 
regular succession, from tbs Prophet Elijah 
(see the Theses of Beziers, ▲.!>. 1682, in' liayle’s 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Leltvei, 
(Euvres, tom. i. p. 82, ^«and the pr^fx irony 
of the Ordres Monastiques, an anoupnous work; 
tom. i. p. 1-48S. Betun, 1751). Borne, and the 
inquisition of Spain, silenced the prCfane criti- 
cism of the Jesuits of Flanders (Htiyot, Hist, 
des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 282-800), and 
the statue of Elijah, tlio Carmelite, has been 
erected in the church of Bt. Peter (Voyages du 
P. Labat, tom. ill. p. 87). 

^ Piin. Hist. Natnr. v. 15. Qens sola, et la 

omni venSre abdioa44, sine pJLutUl' sbda 
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• the fruitful yjarcut of siipcrsti- 

Aatonyaadtlie afforded the ftrst 

monk* of Egypt, exa^iplc of a inonastic 
A.D.306. Antony/ an illiter- 

ate? youth of thrower parts of Thebais, 
distributed his^patrimony, 3 deserted his 
family and native home, and executed 
his monasKc penance with original and 
intrepid fanaticisi^. After a long and 
gainful novitiate, among the tombs, 
and in a rained tower, he boldly ad- 
vanced* into the desert three days* 
j^jiimey to the eastward of the Nile ; 
discovered a lonely spot, which pos- 
sessed the advantages of shade and 
water, and fixed his last residence on 
Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, where 
an ancient monastery still preserves the 
naue and memory of the saint. ♦ The 
curious devotion of the Christians pur- 
sued him to the desert ; and when he 
was obliged to appear at Alexandria, 
in the face of mankind, he supported 
his fame with discretion and dignity. 

msrum. Ita per seculorum millia (incredible 
<lictu)genB eetema est in quA nemo nascitur. 
Tam fcecuncia illls aliorum vit» pmnitentia est. 
He places tliem just beyond the noxious influ- 
ence of the lake, and names Engaddl and 
Masada as the nearest towns. The Laura, and 
monastery of St. Sabas, could not be far distant 
from this place. See Keland Palestiu. tom. i. 
p. 295, Cbm. ii. p. 708, 874, 880, 890. 

^ See Atkanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 450-605, and 
the Vit. Fatrum, p. 20-74, with lloswoyde's 
Annotations. The former is the Greek original ; 
the latter, a very ancient Latin version by Eva- 
grius, the friend of St. Jerome. 

* YfifAftartt fiahtv pw 

Athanas. tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton, p. 452 ; and 
the assertion of his total ignorance has been 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. 
Eut Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 666) 
shows, by some probable arguments, that 
Antony could read and write in the Coptic, his 
native tongue ; and that he was only a stranger 
to the (Jreek letters. The philosopiier SyncsTus 
(p. 51) acknowledges that the natural genius of 
Antony did not require the aid of learning. 

3 Aruro! autem erant ei trecentie aberes, et 
valde optliius (Tit. Fatr. 1. i. p. 86). If the 
Arura be a square measure of a hundred 
l^^syptian cubits (Bosweyde, Onomastlcon ad 
Vit. Fatrum, p. lOll? 10)5), and the Egyptian 
cubits of silages be equal to twenty-two English 
inches (Qreaves, vol. i. p. 283), the arura will 
consist of about three quarters of an English 
acre. 

4 The description of the monastery is given 
by Jerome (tom. i. 248, 249, in Vit. Hilarlon), 
and the P. SIcard (Missions du Levant, tom. v. 
p. 122-200). Their 8;ccounts cannot always be 
TOOoncUed : the father painted from his fancy, 
and the Jesuit fflom hii ex'^erlence. 


I Ho enjoyed the friendship) of Athana 
sins, whose doctrine he approved ; ami 
tl)c Egyptian peasant resi)ectfully de- 
clined a respectful invitation from the 
Emperor Conotantiiie. Tlie venerable 
patriarch (for Antony attained the ago 
of one hundred and five years) beheld 
the numeroufl progeny which had been 
formed by his example and his lessons. 
The prolific colonies of monks multi- 
plied with rapid increase on the sands 
of Libya, upon tlie rocks of Thebais, and 
in the cities of tlie Nile. To the soutli 
of Alexandria, the mountain, and adja- 
cent desert of Nitria, were peopled by 
five thousand anachorets ; and the 
traveller may still investigate the ruins 
of fifty monasteries, which wei e planted 
in that barren soil by tlie disciples of 
Antony.* In the Upper Thebais, the 
vacant island of Tabenuc,* was occupied 
by Pachomius and fourteen hundred of 
his brethren. That holy abbot succes- 
sively founded nine monasteries of men, 
and one of women ; and the festival of 
Easter sometimes collected fifty thou- 
sand religious persons, who followed 
his angelic rule of discipline. 3 The 
stately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, 
the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had 
devoted the temples, the public edifices, 
and even the ramparts, to pious and 
charitable uses ; and the bishop, who 
might preach in twelve churches, com- 
puted ten thousand females, and twenty 
thousand males, of the monastic pro- 
fession.^ The Egyptians, who gloried 

1 Jerome, tom. 1. p. 146, ad Eustochium. 
Hist. Lansiao. c. 7, In Vit. Fatrum, p. 712. 
•The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom. 11. p. 
29-79) visited, and has described, this desert, 
which now contains four monasteiles, and 
twenty or thirty monks. See D'Anville, De- 
scription de FEgypte, n. 74. 

3 Tabenne is a smsllisland in the Nile, in the 
diocese of Tentyra or^endera, between the 
modem town of Girge, and the ruins of ancient 
Thebes (D'AnviUe, p. 194). M. de Tillemont 
doubts whether it was on isle ; but 1 may cob- 
elude, from his own facts, that the primitive 
name was afterwards transfdhwd to' the great 
monastery of Bau or Fabau (Mem. Eccles. tom. 
tU. p. 678, 688). 

3 See in the €k>dex Eegularum (published by 
Lucas Holstenius, Borne, 1661), a preface of St. 
Jermne to his Latin version of the Buie of 
Pachomius, tom. i. p. 61. 

* Buftn. c. 6 in Vit. Fatrum, p* 460. He 
calls it clvitas ampla valde et populosa, and 
reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. xvii p 
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In this marvcHlous revolution, were dis- monastic history of the East. With« « 
posed to hope and to believe that the mind t)iat had taste)} the learning and 
number of the monks was equal to the eloquence of Athens with an ambition 
remainder of the people and ijosterity scarcely to be satis£i^4 by the arch- 
might repeat the saying, which had bishopric of Caesarea, Jdasil retired Vj a 
formerly t>een applied to the sacred savage soldtude in Pontua ; and deiced, 
animals of the same country, That in fora while, to give laws to the spiritual 
Egypt it was less'difficult to find a god colonics which he profusely scattered 
than a man. along the coast of tj^ie Black Sea. In 

Athanasius introduced into Borne the West, Martin of „ _ . „ , 

Ttopigition nf knowledge and prao- Tours,* a soldier, a *“ *•**“’ 
ttjmonMtio tice of the monastic life ; hermit, a bishop, and a saint, cstab- 

Ufa at Borne. ^ school of this new lished the monasteries of Gaul; two 


philosophy was opened by the disciples 
of Antony, who accompanied their 
primate to the holy threshold of the 
Vatican. The strange and savage ap- 
^arance of these Egyptians excited, at 
nrst, horror and contempt, and at 
length applause and zealous imitation. 
The senators, and more especially the 
matrons, transformed their palaces and 
villas into religious houses ; and the 
narrow institution of six Vestals was 


thousand of his disciples followed him 
to the grave ; and his eloquent historian 
challenges the deserts of Thobais to 
produce, in a more favourable climate, 
a champion of equal virtue. The pro- 
gress of the monks was not less rapid 
or universal than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and at last 
every city of the empire, was filled with 
their increasing multitudes ; and the 
bleak and barren isles, from Lcrins to 


eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, 
which were seated on the ruins of 
ancient temples and in the midst of the 
Koman forum.* Inflamed by the ex- 
ample of Antony, a Syrian youth, 
whose name was Hilarioo,^ fixed liis 


Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, 
were chosen by the anachorets for the 
place of their voluntary exile. An easy 
and perpetual intercourse by sea and 
land connected the provinces of the 
Boman world ; and the life of Hilarion 


xibuioo iB dreary abode on a sandy 
*•*“**“•« beach between the sea 
and a morass, about seven miles from 
Gaza. The austere penance, in which 
he persisted forty-eight years, diffused 
a similar enthusiasm : and the holy man 
was followed by a train of two or three 

BMUmroBMi. thousand anachorets, 
whenever he visited the 
innumerable monasteries of Palestine. 
The fame of *Basil4 is immortal in the 

1160) and Ammianua (zxU. 16) fasTa mode 
honourable mention of Oxyrinchua, whose In- 
habltonta adored a snuall fish in a magnlfloent 
lemide. 

^ Quonti popuU habentur in nrbibua, tontn 
pBne habentur in desertia multitudinee mono* 
chomm. Rufln. o. 6, in Vlt. Fatrum. p. 461. He 
eongratulatee the fortunate change. 

3 The introduction of the monastic life Into 
Borne and Italy ts oooaaionally mentioned 
Jerome, tom. i. p. 119, 120, 109. 

s See the life of Hilarion, by St. Jerome, (tom. 
L p. 241, 262)i The etoriea of Paul, Hilarion, 
and Blalcbue, by the nme anthor, are admir* 
ably told ; and me only defect of these pleasing 
oompoelticms Is the want of truth and common 
sense. 

f Sis Qililnal retreat waa la a smsU vlUags 


displays the facility with which an 
indigent hermit of Palestjpe might 
traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, es- 
cape to Epirus, and finally settle in the 
island of Cyprus.” The Latin Chris- 

on the banks of the Iris, not far from Neo- 
Cmsarea. The ten or twelve yeara of his mon- 
astic life were disturbed by long and frequent 
avocations. Some critics have disputed the 
authenticity of his Ascetic niles but ttio ex- 
ternal evidence is weighty, and they can only 
prove that it is ^be work of a real or atfecteil 
enthusiast. See TiJlemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
is. p. 686-644. Helyot, Hist, dei Ordres Monasti- 
ques, tom. I. n. 175-181. 

1 See bis Life, aq^d the three dialogues by 
Sulpiciue Severus, who asserts (Dialog. L lU) 
that the booksellers of Rome were delighted 
with the quick and ready sale of hie popular 
'ork. 

s When Hilarion aaileC^ firom Panstonium to 
Gape Paebynus, he offered to pi^ his passage 
with a book of the Gospels. Posthumian, a 
Gaillo monk, who had visited Bmt, found a 
merchant-ship bound from Aiezaiidna to 
Maraeilles, and performed the voyage in thirty 
days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. L) Athanasius, 
who addressed hie Life of St. Antony to the 
foreign monks, wm obliged to hasten the coin- 
position, that it mkht be ready for the sailing 
of the fieets (toiB.,U. p. 461). 
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sians embraced the reli^ouB institutions 
of Home. The bilgrims who^visfled 
ilcrusalem eagerl^ copied, in the most 
distant climates^f the earth, the faith- 
ful model of the monastic Me. The 
disciples of Antony spread themselves 
beyond the tropic, over the Christian 
empire* of Ailthiopia.* The monastery 
ol Baiichor, in Jnintshire, ivhich con- 
tained above two thousand brethren, 
dispersed a numerous colony among the 
barbarians of Ireland ;3 and Iona, one 
of the Hebrides, which was planted 
by the Irish monks, diffused over the 
northern regions a doubtful ray of 
science and superstition. ^ 

These unhappy exiles from social life 

CAuaeiofitt were impelled by the 

rapid prsgreu. <jark and implacable 
genius of suxierstition. Their mutual 
resolution was supported by the ex- 
ample of millions of either sex, of 
every age, and of every rank ; and 
each proselyte who entered tho gates 
sf a monastery, was persuaded that he 
trod the steep and thorny path of eternal 
aappiness.5 But the operation of these 
religious motives was variously deter- 

1 See Jerome (tom. 1. p. 126), Assemanni, 
kibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 02. p. 857-919, and 
Oeddes, Church History ox ^Ethiopia, p. 29, 80, 
)l. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly 
to the primitive institution. 

- Camden’s Britannia, vol. 1. p. 066, 667. 

H All that learning can extract from the 
rubbish of the dark ages is copiously stated by 
arclibishop Usher in his Britannicarum Bcclesi* 
arum Antiqui tales, cap. xvi. p. 425-.’)08. 

* This small, though not barren spot, Iona, 
Jly, or Columbkill, only two miles in length 
and one mile in breadth, has been distingulsbed 

1. By the monastery of St. Columba, founded 
A.D. 666, whose abbot exercised an extraordin- 
ary jurisdiction over the bishops of Caledonia; 

2. By a daatie library, which idfforded some 

hopes of an entire Livy ; and 8. By the tombe 
of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, and^ Norwegians ; 
who reposed in holy ground. See Usker (p. 
811, 3d0-370}, and Buchanan (Ber. Soot. L 11. p. 
16. edltBuddiman). _ 

^ Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Bene- 
dictine edition) has Consecrated throe boolm to 
the praise and defence of the monastic life. 
He is encouraged, by the example of the ark. 
to prosume, none but the elect (the mraks) 

can possibly be saved (L 1. p. 66, W). Else- 
where, indeed, he becomes more merdfol (1. ui. 
p. 83, 84), and aUows different degrees of glory, 
like the sun, moon, and stars. In his llvdy 
comparison of a king and a monk (1. iil. p. 116- 
121), he supposes (wluit is hardly falr),Uat the 
king will be more sparingly rewarded, and more 
vigorously panlshsa. 


mined by the temper anft situation of 
mankind. Keason might subdue, or 
assion might suspend, their influence : 
ut they acted most forcibly on the in- 
firm mmds ot children and females. 
They were strengthened by secret re- 
morse or accidental misfortune; and 
they might derive some aid from the 
temporal considerations of vanity or 
interest. It was naturally supposed 
that the pious and humble monks, who 
had renounced the world to accomplish 
the work of their salvation, were the 
best qualified for the spiritual govern- 
ment of the Christians. The reluctant 
hermit was tom from his cell and 
seated, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, on the episcopal throne : the 
monasteries of Kgypt, of .Gaul, and of 
the East, supplied a regular succession 
of saints and bishops ; and ambition 
soon discovered the secret road which 
led to the possession of wealth and 
honours.* The popular monks, whose 
reputation was connected with the 
fame and success of the order, assidu- 
ously laboured to multiply the number 
of their fellow-captives. They insinu- 
ated themselves into noble and opulent 
families; and the specious arts of 
flattery and seduction were employed 
to secure those proselytes, who might 
bestow wealth or dignity on the monas- 
tic profession. The indignant father 
bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an only 
son f the credulous maid was betrayea 
by vanity to violate the laws of nature ; 
and the matron ospired to imaginary 
perfection, by renouncing the virtues of 
domestio life. Paula yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence ox Jerome and 
the profane title of mother-in-law of 
1 Thomassln (Discipline de TEgllse, tom. i. 
p. 1426-1469), and Mabip.on ((Euvres Posthumes, 
tom. li. p. 116-158). The monks were gradually 
adopted as a part of the ecclesiastloal hierarchy. 

31>r. Middleton (vol. i. p. 310) Uber^iy oen- 
Buret the conduct and writings of Chrysostom, 
one of the most eloquent gnd auccessful ad- 
vocates for the monastic life. 

8 Jerome’s devout ladies form a very consider- 
able portion of his works; the particular treatise, 
whkm be styles the Epitaph of Paula (tom; i. 
p. 169-192), is an elaborate and extravagant 
panegyric. The exordium is ridiculously 
turgid : If all the members of my body were 
changed into tongues, and if all my limbs re- 
sounded with a human voice, yet should X be 
> incapable,” &C.9 n , 
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(jlod/ tempted that illustrious widow to 
consecrate the Virginity of her daughter 
Eustochium. By the advice and in 
the company of her spiiritual guide, 
Paula abandoned Home and her infant 
son; retired to the holy village of 
Bethlem ; founded an hospital and four 
monasteries ; and acquired, by her alma 
and penance, an eminent and con- 
spicuous station in the Catholic Church. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents were 
celebrated as the glory and example of 
their age ; but the monasteries were 
filled by a crowd of obscure and abject 
plebeians, who gained in the cloister 
much more than they had saciiiiccd in 
the world. Peasants, slaves, and 
mechanics might escape from poverty 
and contempt to a safe and honourable 
profession whoso apparent hardships 
are mitigated by custom, by popular 
applause, and by the secret relaxation 
ot discipline. 3 The subjects of Rome, 
whoso persons and fortunes were made 
responsible for unequal and exorbitant 
tributes, retired from the oppression 
of the Imperial government: and the 
pusillanimous youth preferred the pen- 
ance of a monastic, to the dangers of a 
military life. The affrighted provincials 
of every rank, who fled before the bar- 
barians, found shelter and subsistence ; 
whole legions were buried in these re- 
ligious sanctuaries ; and the same cause 
which relieved the distress of in- 
ilividuals, impaired the strength and 
fortitude of the empire,^ 

1 Socrus l>ei esse coepisti (Jerome tom. S. p. 

110, adEustochiam), Butlnus(iii Hieronyin. Op. 
tom. iv. p. 223), who was justly scandalised, asks 
bis adversary, From what Fagan poet be had 
stolen an expression so impious and absurd ? 

’•i Nunc autem veniunt plerumqiM ud hanc 
professionem servitutis Dei, et ex conditione 
servili, vel etiam liber&tl, vel propter hoc a 
Dominis liberati sive liberandf; et ex vitft 
rustican&. et ex opifioum exercitatione. et 
plebeio labors. , Augustin, de Oner. Honach. c. 
22, ap. Thomassin, Discipline de rEgUse, tom. 

111. p. 1004. Tte Egyptian, who bUuned 
Arsenius, owned that he led a more comfortable 
life as a monk than as a shepherd. See Tllle- 
mont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xlv. p. C70. 

3 A Dominican friar (Voyages du F. Labat, 
tom. 1. p. 10), who lodged at Cadix in a convent 
of his brethren, soon understood that their 
repose was never interrupted by nocturnal de- 
votion; '‘quciqu'on ne iaisse pas de sonner 
pour redification du pcuple." 

< to a v%ry sensible prefsoe of Daces 


^6 mouasiio profession of the 
ancients* was an act* of voluntary de- 
votion. The iuconsmnt fanatic was 
threatened with the eternal vengcan se 
of the God. whom he desprted ; but the 
doors of the monastery were still open 
for repentance. Those monies, whose 
conscience was forti^d by reason or 
passion, were at liberty to resume the 
character of men and citizens ; and even 
the spouses of Christ might accept the 
legal embraces of an earthly lovor.r* 
The examples of scandal, and the pro- 
gress of superstition, suggested the 
propriety of more forcible restraints. 
After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of 
the novice was secui'ed by a solemn and 
perpetual vow; and his irrevocable 
engagement was ratified by the laws of 
the church and state. A guilty fugi- 
tive was pursued, arrested, and restored 
to his perpetual prison ; and the inter- 
position of the magistrate oppressed 
the freedom and merit, which had 
alleviated, in some degree, the abject 
slavery of the monastic discipline. ^ 
The actions of a monk, his words, and 
even his thoughts, were determined by 

HolsteniuB to the Codex Begularum. The 
emperors attempted to supiKirt the obfigation 
of public and private duties ; but ^e feeble 
dikes were swept away by the torrent of super- 
stition ; and Justinian surpassed the uiost 
sanguine wislies of the monks Cl'bomassin, 
tom. i. p. 1782-1799, and Bingham, 1. vii. c. 3. 
p. 253).« 

1 The monastic institutions, particularly 
those of Egypt, about the year 4U0, are described 
by four curious and devout travellers ; Buihius 
(Vit. Fatrum. 1. ii. lit. p. 424-&3(;), Fosthuiniau 
(Suip. Sever. Dialog. i.)Fa)ladlus(Jlist.Lau8lttG. 
in Vit. Fatrum, p. 70U-SG3), and Oassian (see in 
tom. vii. Bibliothec. Max. Fatrum, his four 
first books of Institutes, and the twenty-four 
Collations or Conferences). 

s The example of lyialchus (Jerome, tom. i. 
p. 256), and the design bf Cassian and his friend 
(Collation xxiv. 1.), are incoutestlble proofs of 
their freedom ; which is elegantly described bv 
Erasmus in his Life of St. Jerome. SeeChardon, 
Hist, des Sacremens, tom. t;!. p. 279-300. 

3 Bee the Laws of Justinian (Novel cxxiii. 
No. 42), and of Lewis the Hous (in the His- 
torians of Prance, tom. vi. p. 427), and the actual 
jurisprudence of France, in Denissart (Decisions, 
&c. tom. iv. p. 855, &c.) 

* The emperor Valens, fn particular, pro- 
mulgates a law contra ignaviat quosdam'scctai 
tores, qui desertis civitatum muucribus, cap- 
tant soiitudines oc secreta et sueciu reli^iouie 
cum ewtibu-s monacliorum congt&gantur. Cod 
L xii. Mt. i. kg. 
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A inflexible rule,’ or a capricious 
superior ; the sH^test offence^ wire 
corrected by dis^ce or confinement, 
ext^ordinary faAs or bloody flagella- 
tion ; and uisobediejice, muj^ur, or 
delay, were ranked in the catalogue of 
the most h^^inous sins.’* A blind sub- 
mission fo the commands of the abbot, 
however absurd, oJ^even criminal, they 
tntgbt seem, Avas the ruling principle, 
tlio first virtue of the Eg3rptian monks ; 
and their patience was frequently ex- 
ercised by the most extravagant trials. 
They were directed to remove an enor- 
mous rock ; assiduously to water a 
barren staff, that was planted in the 
ground, till, at the end of three years, 
it should vegetate and blossom like a 
tree ; to walk into a fiery furnace, or 
to cast their infant into a deep pond : 
and several saints, or madmen, have 
been immortalised in monastic story 
by their thoughtless and fearless obedi- 
ence.^ The freedom of the mind, the 
^urce of every generous and rational 
jentiment, was destroyed by the habits 
of credulity and submission ; and the 
monk, contracting the vices of a slave, 
devoutly followed the faith and passions 

1 The aCcient Codex Rcgularum, collected by 
Benedict Aiiianinus, the reformer of the monhs 
in the beginning of the ninth century, and pub- 
lished in the seventeenth, by Lucas Holstenius, 
contains tliirty different rules for men and 
women. Of these seven were composed in 
Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one 
in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight in 
Gaul, or France, and one in England. 

^ The rule of Columbanus, eo prevalent in 
the West, inflicts one hundred lashes for very 
slight offences (Cod. Reg. part li. p. 174). 
Before the time of Charlemagne, the abbots 
indulged themsdves in mutilating their monks, 
or putting out their eyes ; a punishnxent much 
less cruel than the tremendous vaae in pa« 
(the subterraneous dung^n or sepulchre;, 
which was afterwards invented. an admir- 
able discourse of the learned Mabillon (CEuvres 
I'osthumes, tom. 11. p. 821-33(0, who, on this 
occasion, seems to be inspired oy tho genius of 
humanity. For such tn effort, 1 can ve 
bis defence of the holy tear of \ endome (p. 301- 
000 ). 

3 Snip. Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13, P- 
Cassian. Institut. 1. Iv c. 26, 67. “ Prwclpua 
ibl virtuB et prima est obedicutie. Among 
the Verba senlorum (in Vlt. Patruro, 1. v. p. 
617), the fourteenth libel or discourse is on the 
subject of obedience ; and the Jesuit Rosweyde, 
who published that huge volume for the use of 
convents, has collestcd all the scattered passages 
p u»8 copious i»dexe^<. 


of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace 
of the Eastern church was invaded by 
a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, 
or reason, or bunt<ufity ; and the Im- 
perial troops acknowledged, without 
shame, that they were much less appre- 
hensive of an encounter with the 
fiercest barbarians.’ 

Superstition has often framed and 
consecrated the fantastic Their dress 
garments of the monks :* habitations, 
but their apparent singularity some- 
times proceeds from their iinifonn attach - 
ment to a simple and primitive model, 
Avhich the revolutions of fashion have 
made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. 
The father of the Benedictines ex- 
pressly disclaims all idea of choice or 
merit, and soberly exhorts his disciples 
to adopt the coarse and convenient dress 
of the countries which they may in- 
habit.’ The monastic habits of the 
ancients varied with the climate and 
their mode of life ; and they assumed, 
with the same indifference, the sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the 
cloak of the Grecian philosophers. 
They allowed themselves the use of 
linen in Egypt, %vhore it was a cheap 
and domestic manufacture ; but in the 
West, they rejected such an expensive 
article of foreign luxury.^ It was the 
practice of the monks either to cut or 
shave their hair ; they wrapped their 
iieads in a cowl, to escape the sight of 
profane objcijts ; their legs and feet 
were naked, except in the extreme cold 
of winter ; and their slow and feeble 
steps were supported by a long staff. 
The aspect of a genuine aq^chorct was 
horrid and disgusting ; every sensation 
that is offensive to man was thought 
acceptable to God ; and the angelic rule 
• 

’ Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. Iv. p. 161) has observed the scandal- 
ous valour of the Cappadocian monks, which 
was exempltffcd in the banishment of Cbiysos- 
tom. * 

2 Cassian has simply, though copiously, de- 
scribed the monastic habit of Egypt (Institut. 
1. j,), to wliich Sozomen (1. iii. c. 14) attributes 
such allegorical meaning and virtue. 

3 Regul. Benedict. No. 55, in Cod. Regul. 
part ii. p. 61. 

4 See the Rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Uses 

(Ko. 81, in Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 13«1, and of 
Isidore, bishop of sSeviile (No. 18. in Cod. 
Begul. part ii. p 2U). • 
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of Tabenne condemned the lalutftry 
custom of bathing their limbs in water, 
and of anointing them with oil.’* The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on 
a hard mat or a rougit blanket ; and 
the same bundle of p^m-lcaves served 
them as a seat in the day and a pillow 
in the night. Their original cells were 
low narrow huts, built of the slightest 
materials, which formed, by the regular 
distribution of the streets, a large and 
populous village, enclosing, within the 
common wall, a church, an hospital. 


3 a library, some necessary omces, 
a garden, and a fountain or reservoir of 
fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren 
composed a family of separate discipline 
and diet ; and the great monasteries of 
Egypt consisted of thirty or forty 
tamilies. 


Pleasure and guilt are synonymous 
Th«ir 4 i«t. in the language of 

the monks ; and they had 
discovered, by experience, that rigid 
fasts, and abstemious diet, are the most 
effectual preservatives against the im 
pure desires of the flesh.” The rules of 
abstinence, which they imposed or 
practised, were not uniform or per- 
petual : the cheerful festival of the 
Pentecost was balanced by the extra- 
ordinary mortification of Lent; the 
fervour of now monasteries was in- 
sensibly relaxed; and the voracious 
appetite of the Gauls could not imitate 
the patient and temperate virtue of 
the Egyptians. 3 The disciples of An- 


1 Some partial indulgences were granted for 
the hands and feet. ** Totum autem corpus 
nemo ungnet nisi causa infirmitatis, see lava- 
bitur aqua nudo corpora, nisi languor per- 
Bpicuus sit.** (Regul. Pachom. xcil. part i. 
p. 78.) 

^ St. Jerome in strong but Indifcreet, 
language, expressoB the roost important use of 
fasting and abstinence*: “Non quod Dens uni- 
vgrsitatis Creator et Dominus, Intestlaorum 
nostrorum rugitd, et inanitate ventris, pul- 
monisque ardore delectetur, sed quod auler 
pudlcitla tuta esse non possit.” (Op. tom. i p. 
32, ad EustocRium.) See the twelfth amd 
twenty-second Collations of Cassiui, ds CosM 
tats, and ds lUvsionibut NoeturnU. 

> Edadtas in Graacisgula est, in Gallls natura 
(Dialog, i. 0 . 4, p, 621). Gassian fairly owns, 
that the perfect model of abstinence cannot be 

* Athanasius (Vit. Ant. c. 47) boasts of 
Antony's holy horror of clean water, by which 
bis feet were uncontaminated, except under 
dl|jfe neoesiitj.—M. 


tony sad Pachomius were satisfied wite 
tlfiiir daily pittance* of twelve ounces 
of bread, or rather biscuit,* which they 
divided into two frugal repasts, of„;bhe 
afternoon and of ,the evening. It was 
esteemed' a merit, and" almost a duty, 
to abstain from the boiled, vegetables 
which were provided for the re^ctory ; 
but the extraordinary bounty of the 
abbot sometimes indulged them wiuh 
the luxurv of cheese, fruit, s?Jlad, and 
the small dried fish of the Nile.3 A 
more ample latitude of sea and river 
fish was gradually allowed or assumed ; 
but the use of flesh was long confined to 
the sick or travellers ; and when it 
gradually prevailed in the less rigid 
monasteries of Europe, a singiilar dis- 
tinction was introduced ; as if birds, 
whether wild or domestic, had been less 
profane than the grosser animals of the 
field. Water was tho pure and in- 
nocent beverage of tho primitive monks ; 
and the founder of the Benedictines re- 
grets the daily portion of half a pint of 
wine, which had been extorted from 
him by the intemperance of the agc.< 
Such an allowance .might be easily sup- 
plied by the vineyards of Italy ; and 
nis victorious disciples, who passed the 


imitated in Gaul, on account c^*the aenim 
temperies, and the qualitas noetne fragllitutia 
(Institut. iv. 11). Among the western rules, 
that of GolumbimuB is the most austere : he 
had been educated amidst the poverty of 
Ireland, as rigid, perhaps, and inflexible as tlie 
abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of 
Isidore of Seville is the mildest : on holidays 
be allows the use of flesh. 


every day.” State of rasons, p. 40, by Mr. 
Howard. 

a Bee CMm. Collat 1. tt. 10, 20, 21. The 
small loaves or biscuit, of six ounces each, had 
obtained the name^'or Paaimeeia (Bosweyde, 
Onomasticon, p. 1046X Pachomius, however, 
allowed his monks soma latitude in the quantity 
of their food ; bflt be made them work in pro- 
portion as they eat (Pallsid. in Hist. Lauiiae. o. 
88, 39, in Vit Patrum, L viii. p. 736, 737). 

» See the banquet to which Oassian (Collation 
viii. 1) was Invited by Serenns, sa Egyptian 
abbot. 

4 See the Buie of St. Benedict. No, 80, 40 
in Ck>d. Keg. part 11. p. 41, 42). licet legamus 
vinnm omnino monachonun non esse, sea quia 
nostris tomporibuB id monachis persuaderi non 
])otost; he aUows them a Boman luniunat a 
measure which may be rscertaiued from 
Arbttthnot'B Tgblst 
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• Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, re- 
quired, in the place of wine, tan aade- 
^uate compensation of strong beer or 
Older. • 

^he candidate who aspired to the 

Their nanoai wirtuS of evangelicid pov- 
labour. ^rty, abjured, at his first 
entrance Into a regular community, the 
idea. And even the name, of all separate 
^r exclusive possession.* The brethren 
were supported by their manual labour; 
and th% auty of labour was strenuously 
fecommended as a penance, as an ex- 
ercise, and as the most laudable means 
of securing their daily subsistence.^ 
The garden and fields, which the in- 
dustry of the monks had often rescued 
from the forest or the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. 
They performed, without reluctance, 
the menial offices of slaves and domes- 
tics ; and the several trades that were 
necessary to provide their habits, their 
utensils, and their lodging, were exer- 
cised within the precincts of the great 
monasteries. The monastic studies 
have tended, for the most part, to 
darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud 
of superstition. Yet the curiosity or zeal 
of some learned solitaries has cultivated 
the ecclesiastical, and even the profane, 
sciences^and posterity must gratefully 
acknowled^ that the monuments of 
Greek and Roman literature have been 
preserved and multiplied by their inde- 
fatigable pens.'"* But the more humble 

1 Such expressions,, 08 my book, my olook, my 
shoes (Cassian. Institut. 1. Iv. c. IS) were not 
less severely prohibited among the Western 
monks (Cod. Kegul. part ii. p. 174, 285, 288) ; 
and the Rule of Columbanus, punished them 
with six lashes. The ironical author of the 
Ordru Monaxtiquei, who laughs af the foolish 
nicety of modem convents, seems ignorant 'that 

the andents were equallyntbsprd. 

8 Two great masmrs of eoclesiastiosl science 
the P, Tbomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. 
ill. p. 1090-1189), and the P. MablUon (Etudw 
Monastiqnes, tom. i.#. 116-155), have serionsly 
examinaa the manual labour of the monks, 
which the former considers as a merit, and the 
latter as a ituty. 

s MablUon (Etudes Monastiqnes, tom. i. p. 
47-65) has collected many curious facts to Justify 
the literary labours of his predecessors, Iwth in 
the Bast and West. Books were copied in the 
ancient monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. Institut. 
i Iv. c. 12), and by the disciples of St. Martin 
<8nlp. Sever, in m Martin- c-7iP> 73). Cass o- 
qiidns has allowed an ample scope fgyi^ >tudies 


industry of the monks? especially in 
Egypt, was contented with the silent, se- 
dentary occupation of making wooden 
sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the 
palm-tree intA mats and baskets. The 
superfluous stock, which was not con 
sumed in domestic use, supplied by 
trade the wants of the community : the 
boats of Tabennoe, and the other monas- 
teries of Thebais, descended the NUe as 
far as Alexandria ; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen 
might enhance the intrinsic value of 
the work. 

But the necessity of manual laboui 
was insensibly superseded. 

The novice was tempted 
to bestow his fortune on the saints, in 
whose society he was resolved to spend 
the remainder of his life ; and the per- 
nicious indulgence of the laws permittorl 
him to receive, for their use, any future 
accessions of legacy or inheritance.' 
Melania contributed her plate, three 
hundred pounds* weight of silver ; and 
Paula contracted an immense deb^ 
for the relief of their favourite monks, 
who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and penance to a rich and 
liberal sinner.* Time continually in- 
creased, and accidents could seldom 
diminish, the estates of the popular 
monasteries, which spread over the 
adjacent country and cities : and in the 
first century of their institution, the 
infidel Zosimus has maliciously observed 
that, for the benefit of the poor, the 
Christian monks hod reducea a great 
paH of mankind to a state of beggary. 3 

of the monks ; and toe shall not be BcandaUsed, it 
their pen sometimes wandered from Chrysoetom 
and Angustin to Homer and Vi»il. 

^ Tbomassin (Disotpline de TEglise, tom. III. 
p. 118, 146, 146, 171-179) has examined the xevo- 
mtion of the civil, ci#on, and common law. 
Modern France oonUrms the death which 
monks have inflicted on themselvee, and Justly 
deprives them of all right of inheritsnes* 

» See Jerome (toih. 1. p. 176, 183). The monk 
Pambo made a sublime angwer to Melania, 
who wished to specify the value of her ; 
** Do you offer It to me, or to Gkid 7 IftoQod. 
He who suspends the mountains in a halaniw, 
need not be informed of the weight of mr 
plate." (Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 10., in the Tit 
Fatrom. 1. viU. p. 715.) 

3 Ti irsXi) ^iwMssre, 

red wArrm wvw^gsSir, 

«r«vr«f (w# ilrih) 
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Af long as they maintained their 
original fervonr, they approved them* 
■elves, however, the faithful and benev- 
olent stewards of the dharity which 
was intrusted to their care. But their 
discipline was corrupted by prosperity: 
they gradually assumed the pride of 
wealth, and at last indulged the luxury 
expense. Their public luxury might 
be excused by the magnificenoo of re- 
ligious worship, and the decent motive 
of erecting durable habitations for an 
immortal society. But every age of 
the church has accused the licentious- 
ness of the degenerate monks ; who no 
longer remeinl>ered tlie oi^j'ect of their 
institation, embraced the vain and 
sensual pleasures of the world, which 
they had renounced, * and scandalously 
abused the riches which had been ac- 


intbeuiorld. Strange, who prufessefl 
the ortihodox faiths hospitably cUi* 
tertained in a separate ^jmrttnent ; bill 
their dangerous conversation was re- 
stricted tor some ckoseiie elders of ap- 
proved discretion and fidelity. Except 
m their presence the moasCstic slave 
might not receive the visits 'of his 
friends or kindred ; and it was deemed 
highly meritorious if he afflicted a 
tender sister, or an aged parent, **by %he 
obstinate refusal of a word or look«‘ 
The monks themselves passed their 
lives, without personal attachtnclitSi 
among a crowd which had been formed 
by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force or prejudice. 
Becluse fanatics have few ideas or 
''ntiments to ccipmuuicate : a special 
liceno e of the abbot regulated the time 


such painful and dangerous virtue to 
the common vices of humanity will not, 
perhaps, excite much grief or indigna- 
tion in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks 

^,1 were consumed in penance 

by the various occupations which fill 
the time, and exercise the faculties, of 
reasonable, active, . and social beings. 
Whenever they were permitted to step 
beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous companions were the mutual 
gham and spies of each other’s actions ; 
and after their return, tliey w'ere con- 
demned to forget, or, at least, to sup- 
pmsB, whatever they had seen or heard 

Zaetm. 1. V. p. 325. Yet the wealth of the 
ISsstern monks was far suriiasseU by the 
l^soely greatness of the Benedictines. 

1 The sixth general council (the Quinisext in 
Tmllo, Canon xlvii. ta Beveridge, tom. i. p. 
mS) restrains women from passing the night in 
a or men in a female, monastery. The 
seventh general council (the second Nicene, 
canon XX. in Beveridge, tom. 1. p. 825) prohibits 
die erection of double or promiscuous monas- 
tsiteB of both sexes ; but It appears from Balsa- 
tton, that the prohibition was not effectual. 
On the inegulat pleasures and expenses of the 

and Monhs, see Thomaasin, tom. iU. p. 
1884-1868. 

2 1 have somewhere heard or read tlio frank 
eonfeeden a Benedictine abbot : ** My vow 
el powBftyJias given me an hundred thousand 
wowns a year ; my vow of obedience has raised 
Ou tb the rank of a sovereign prince."-~I forget 
tho sottsequences of his vow of chastity. 


iu their opwls, inaccessible and almost 
invisible to each other. ‘ Study is the 
resource of solitude : but education had 
not prepared and qualified for any 
liberal studies the mechanics and peas* 
ants, who filled the monastic communi- 
ties. They might work, but the vanity 
of spiritual perfection was temxted to 
disd^i the exercise of uianu^i^ labour ; 
and the industry must be faint and 
languid which is not .excited by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and seal» 
they might employ the xbeir devotion 
day, which riiey passed ondvlsloiii. 
m their cells, either in vooal or mental 
prayer : they assembled in the evening, 
and they were awakened in the night, 
for the pul>lic worship of the mCnastery. 
The precise moment was determined by 
the stars, which are seldom clouded in 
the serene sky of Egypt ; and a mstio 
hom or trumpet, the signal of devotion, 
twice interrupt^ the vast silence of 
the desert. 3 Even llocp, the last re* 

1 Pier, an Egyptian monk, aUowed his otater 
to see mm ; but be abut bis aym during the 
whole visit. See Vit. Patrum. 1. iii« p. 504. 
Many such examples might be added- 

8 The 7th, 8th, 29th, 80th, 81st» 84ih, 57tb, 
60th, 8Ctb, and 95th articles of the fiule of 
PaohomluB, impose most intolerable knot of 
silence and monlflcation. ^ 

it The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of ' the 
monks are copiously di9cua«''cd by Ca.sslutt, la. 
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fttge of the unhappy, was rigorously 
pleasured : thcf vacant houfii dt the 
monk heavily* rolled alone, without 
J>n8mes8 or Measure ; and Wore the 
close of each dayi^he had repeatedly ac- 
cused the tddious progress bf the sun.* 
In thisfcomfortless state, superstition 
still, pursued and tormented her 
wretched votaitte.” repose which 

* they had sought in the cloister was 
disturbed by a tardy repentance, pro- 
fane doubts, and guilty desires ; and 

* while they considered each natural im- 
pulse as on unpardonable sin, they 

S dly trembled on the edge of a 
and bottomless abyss. From 
ful struggles of disease and de- 
spair, these unhappy victims were some- 
times relieved by madness or death : and 
in the sixth century, an hospital was 
founded at Jerusalem for a small por- 
tion of the austere penitents, who were 
deprived of their senses.^ Their visions, 
before they attained this extreme and 
acknowledged term of frenzy, have 
afforded ample materials of supernatural 
history. It was their firm persuasion 
that the air^ which they breathed, was 
peopled with invisible enemies — ^with 
mnujnerable demons, who watched 
every occasion, and assumed every form, 
to terj^, and above all to tempt, their 
unguarded virtue. The imagmation, 
and even the senses, were deceived by 
the illusions of distempered fanaticism; 
and the hermit, whose midnight prayer 
the third and fourth bpoks of his Institutions ; 
and he constantly prefers the liturgy, which an 
angel had dictated to the monasteries of 
Tabennce. 

A Cassiau, from bis own experience, describes 
the acedia, or listlessneas of mind and body, to 
which a monk was exposed, v^en he sighed 
to Andhimself alona Ssequisque egreditur et 
ingreditur cellam, et ^lem velut ad occasum 
tardip« properantem crebrius intueturClnstitut. 

temptations and suffeilngs of Stas^ns 
Me eommnnicated by that nnfortuni^ youth 
to his friend dt. CMrysostom. See Middleton's 
Works, vol. t. p. 107-1X0. Something slml^ 
IntKMraees the of every saint h and Jh® 
ia^us Inigo, or Ignatius, the founder of the 
■ ( (Vide d‘Infi[o, de Guiposeoa, tom. 1. p. 


a dkemorable example. 

* * “* tom. Til. r 


Jesuits < 

I he% M sbmfiSerOThe Patrum . 

hot I cannot recover the place, that swer^, I 
beUeve many, of the monkh, who did not le- 
vSd temptations tO' e>^, became 
guilty of suicide 


was bppr^ssed by involuntary slumber, 
might easily confound the phantoms of 
horror or delight, which had occupied 
his sleepin&and his waking dreams.* 
The mo^B were divided into two 
cliuses : the OcetiohiteSf f]|« cemoMtes 
who lived under a com- aadAsaokswis. 
mou and regular discipline ; and the 
AnarehoreiSf who indulged their un- 
social, independent fanaticism.* The 
most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren, renounced the con- 
vent, as they had renounced the world. 
The fervent monasteries of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded 
by a Laurat^ a distant circle of solitary 
cells ; and thjs extravagant penance ot 
^e Hermits was stimulated by applause 
and emulation. « They sunk under the 
painful Weight of crosses and chains ; 
and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and 
greaves, of massy and rigid iron. All 
superfluous incumbrance of dress they 
contemptuously cast away; and some 
savage saints of both sexes have been 
admired, whose paked bodies were only 
covered by their long hair. They aspii'cd 
to reducetbemsolves to the rude and mis- 
erable state in which the human brute 
is scarcely distinguished above his kin- 
dred animals : and a numerous sect of 
Anachorcts derived their name from 


1 See the Beventh end eighth Collations of 
Cassian, who gravely examines, why the demons 
were grown less active and numerous shioe tne 
time of St. Antony. Rosweyde’s copious index 
to the Vitse Patrum will point out a variety or 
infernal scenes. The devils were most formid- 
able in a female shape. 

^ For the distinction of the Cmuhites and the 
Mmnitif especially, in Egypt, see Jerome (tom. 
i. p. 45, ad Kusticum), the first Dialogue of 
Sulplcins Severus, Buflnus (c. 22, in Vlt. 
Patrum, l.ii. p. 478), Falladius (c. 7, 60, in Vit. 
Patrum, 1. viu. p. 711. 758), and above all, the 
^hteenth and nineteenth Collations of Cassian. 
These writers, who compare the common and 
solitary life, reveal the abuse and danger of the 
latter. 


e Snicer. TMesanr. Ecdeslast. tom. U. p. 205, 
218. Thomassin (DlscipUne de I’EgUse, torn. 1 
p. 1501, ;1602) gives a good aocoimt of these 
cells. WheuCtonudmus founded Ms moiUMteiy, 
in the wildemess of Jordan, it was aeeompaiiled 
by a Laura of seventy tells. 

4 Theodoret, in a large voluide (the Phlloi 
theus in Vit. Patrum, 1. lx. p. 7^868), has 
edllected the lives and miracles of thirty Ana- 
eborets. Rvsgrius (1. i c. 12) more briefly eeS»> 
biates the monkA hermits of Palestf on. 
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their humble practice of mazing in the 
fields of Mesopotamia with the common 
herd.' They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast whom they affected to 
resemble; they buried tiftmselves in 
some gloomy cavern, which art or 
nature had scooped out of the rock; 
and the marble (^[uarries of Thebais are 
still inscribed with the monuments of 
their penance.’* The most perfect Her- 
mits are supposed to have passed many 
days without food, many nights with- 
out sleep, and many years without 
speaking ; and glorious was the man 
(1 abuse that name) who contrived any 
cell, or seat, of a peculiar construction, 
which might expose him, in the most 
inconvenient posture, to the inclemency 
of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic 

stmtoBStyutM. life* the name and genius 

A.D.S90-461. of Simeon Stylitcs 3 have 
been immortalii^d by the singular in- 
vention of an aerial penance. At the 
age of thirteen, the young S^an de- 
serted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into an austere monas- 
tery. After a long and painful noviti- 
ate, in which Simeon was repeatedly 
saved from pious suicide, he established 
his residence on a mountain, about 
thirty or forty miles to the east of An- 
tioch. Within the space of a mandra^ 
or circle of stones, to which he had 
attached himself by a ponderous chain, 
he ‘ascended a column, which was suc- 
cessively raised from the height of nine 
to that of sixty feet from the ground.* 
In this last and lofty station, the Syrian 

1 Sosomen, 1. vl. c, 83. The great St. Ephrem 
compoeed a panegyric on tliese fiivxet, or grac- 
ing monka (TUlemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. 

p. 282). 

3 The P. Sicard du Levant, tom. ii. 

p. 217-233) examined the caverns of the Lotver 
TbehMa idth wonder and devotion. The in- 
Bcriptiona are in the old Syriac character, 
which was uaed by the Christiana of Uabyasinio. 

3 See Tlieodoret (in Vlt. t*atrom. 1. is. p. 848- 
854), Antony (Ip Vlt. Patrum, 1. 1. p. 170-177), 
Cosmea (in AsMenan. Bibliot. Oriental, tom. I. 
p. 280-253), Evagrius a> i* c. 13, 14), ahd TUle- 
wont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 347*802). 

4 The narrow circumference of two cnbits, or 
three fjselL which Evagrius assigns for the 
summit, of the column, is inconsistent with 
reason, iwiUii Isets, and with the rules of archi- 
tecture. The peoplo who saw it (row below 
migitf. be essav deceived. 


Anachoret resisted the heat of thirty ' 
summers, r and the col/l of as many 
winters. Habit and exercise instructea 
him to maintain his dangerous situation 
without fear or giddiness, and succesf^ 
sively to assif me the different postures of 
devotion. He sometimes prayed in on 
erect attitude, with his outstretched 
arms, in the figure of cross ; bu^ his 
most familiar practice was that of . 
bending his meagre skeleton from the 
foreheim to the feet; and a cttrious 
spectator, after numbering twelve hun- « 
dred and forty-four repetitions, at 
length desisted from the endless ac- 
count. The progress of on ulcer in his 
thigh ' might shorten, but it could not 
disturb, this celesti^ life ; and the 
patient Hermit expired, without de- 
scending from his column. A prince, 
who should capriciously inflict such 
tortures, would be deemed a tyi*ant; 
but it would surpass the power of a 
tyrant to impose a long ana miserable 
existence on the reluctant victims of 
his cruelty. This voluntary martyrdom 
must have gi’adually destroyed the 
sensibility both of the mind and body ; 
nor can it be presumed that the 
fanatics, who torment tliemselves, are 
susceptible of any lively afifection for 
the rest of mankind. A cruel uirfeeling 
temper has distixiguisbed the monks ol 
every age and country : their stern in- 
difference, which is seldom mollified 
by porsonal friendship, is inflamed by 
religious hatred; and their inereilesa 
zeal has strenuously admisistered the 
holy office of the Inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only 
the contempt and pity of ^ 

a philosopher, wore re- wordUpoftii* 
speoted, and almost 
adored, by the prinee and people. 8uo- 
cessive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul 
and India saluted the divine pillar of 
Simeon; the tribes of Saracens dis- 
puted in arms the honSnr of his bene- 
metion; the queens of Arabia and 

1 I must not eonoesl a piece of sndexkt 
scandal oonoeming the origin ot this ulcer. It 
has been reported that the devil, aseuming an 
angelic fov««, invited him to ascend, like Elliab, 
into a duty chariot. The saint too hastily 
raised his toot, and Satan seised the moment 
of inflicting this eb^iseiaent oif his vtnlty, ' 
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Persia gratefully oonleaBed his 
natural virtue/ and the angeli C ucmuw 
was consult^ by the younger Theo> 
edosius, in the most important ooncems 
of the Church and State. «His remains 
were transported from the mountain of 
Tclenisaa, by a solemn procession of the 
patiiarch, the master-general of the 
East, six bishop, twen^-one counts or 
' tribunes* and six thousand soldiers; 

and Antioch revered his bones, as her 
, glorious ornament and impregnable de- 
fence. The fame of the apostles and 
martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these 
recent and popular Anachorets; the 
Christian world fell prostrate ^fore 
their shrines ; and the miracles ascribed 
to their relics exceeded, at least in 
number and duration, the spiritual ex- 
ploits of their lives. But the golden 
legend of their lives* was embellished 
by l^e artful credulity of their inter- 
ested brethren; and a believing ago 
was easily persuaded that the slightest 
caprice of an Eg^tian or a Syrian 
monk had been sumcient to interrupt 
the eternal laws of the universe. The 
favourites of Heaven were accustomed 
to cure inveterate diseases with a touch, 
a wqrd, or a distant message ; and to 
expm )^e most obstinate demons from 
the souls, or bodies, which they pos- 
sessed. They familiarly accosted, or 
imperiously commanded, the lions and 
serpents of the desert ; infused vegeta- 
tion into a sapless trunk; suspended 
iron on the surface of the water ; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, and 
refi'eshed themselves in a fiery furnace. 
These extravagant tales, which display 
the fiction without the genius of 
poetiy, have seriously effected the 
reason, the faith, jpd the morals, of 
the C^iistians* Their credulity de- 
•apttSUtlMi of based and vitiated the 
faculties of the mind: 
they oormpted the evidence of history; 

i 1 know not how to select or specify tl;e inlr- 
tflleecontelaedln the Viter Patrum of 
as the number very mudi exceeds the thoasud 
Mses of that voluminoiu work., An elegant 
^mea may be found to the piejogoet of 
SutoiQtos Severus, and bis Life of Martin. 
He reveres the monks of Egypt ; yet he toiolte 

r s with the remark, that never rrised 
dead, wbeseae the Bishop of Tonis had re- 
stored three dead men to life. 


and BUpentition gradually extinguished 
the hostile light of philosophy and 
science. Every mode of religious 
worship which had been practised by 
the saints, evc^ mysterious doctrine 
which they believed, was fortified by 
the sanction of divine revelation, and 
all the manly virtues were oppressed 
by the servile and pusillanimous reign 
of the monks. If it be possible to 
measure the interval between the phi- 
losophic writings of Cicero and tiio 
sacred legend of Theodoret, between 
character of Cato and that of Si- 
meon, we may appreciate the memor- 
able revolution which was accomplished 
in the Roman Empire within a period 
of five hundred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity has 
been marked by two ^ oonverdon 
glorious and decisive vie- Qf 


tories: over the learned 
and luxurious citizens of the Koinan 
Empire ; and over the warlike l^rba- 
rians of Scythia and Gennony, who 
subverted the empire, and embraced the 
religion of the ^man^. The Goths 
were the foremost of these savage pro- 
selytes; and the nation wan indebted 
for its conversion to a countryman, 
or, at least, to a subject, worthy to be 
ranked among the inventors of useful 
arts, who have deserved the remem- 
brance and gratitude of posterity. A 
great number of Roman provincials had 
been led away into captivity b^ the 
Gothic iMinds, who ravaged Asia in the 
time of Gallicnus ; and of these captives, 
many were Christians, and several be- 
longed to the ecclesiastical order. 
Those involuntary missionaries, dis- 
persed as slaves in the villages of 
ilacia, successively laboured for the 
salvation of theiPmasters. The seeds 
which they planted of the evangelic 
doctrine* were gradually propagated; 
and before the end of a century the 
piona work was achtevea by the labonrs 
of tJlphllas, whose ancestors had been 
tfansported beyond the Danube from a 
small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and appatle of 
the Gotlis,* acquired their love, and xe- 

1 On the subject of UlphllM* and the coav^- 
of the Gotbs, see ^osomon, L vi. q 87. 
Hocratea. L Iv. c. 83. Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 37. 
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vcrenoe by his blamelew life and mde* 
uipiiUM.ftpoitt«fatigabl6 zeal; and they 

oftiM ootha. received, with impUoit 
confidence, the doctrines of truth and 
virtue which he preached and prac- 
tised. He executed the arduous task 
of translating the Scriptures into their 
native tongue, a dialect of the German 
or Teutonic language ; but he prudently 
suppressed the four books of J^inM, as 
they might tend to irritate the fierce 
and sanguinary spirit of the barbarians. 
The rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers 
and shepherds, so ill Qualified to com- 
municate any spiritual ideas, was im- 
proved and modulated by his genius ; 
and Ulphilos, before he could frame his 
version, was obliged to compose a new 
alphabet of twenty-four letters,* four 
of which he invented to exjpress the 
peculiar sounds that were unknown to 
the Greek and Latin pronunciation.* 
But the prosperous state of the Gothic 

Phllostorg. 1. ii. 0. 6. The hefesr of Philos- 
torgius appeals to have given him supeiior 
means of information. 

1 A mutilated copy of the four Gospels, In 
the Gothic version, was published A.n. 1665, 
and Is esteemed the most ancient monument of 
the Teutonic language, though Wetstein at- 
tempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to de- 
prive u Iphilas of the honour of the work. Two 
of the four additional letters express the 
and our own l A. See Simon, Hist. Critique dq 
Nouveau Testament, tom. li. p. 219-223. MilL 
Prolegom. p. 16l, edit. Kuster. Wetstein, 
Prolegom. tom. i. p. lli.t 


* This Is the Moeso-Oothic alphabet, of which 
many of the letters are evidently formed from 
the; 6»^ and Boman. Jd. St. Martin, how- 
ever, contends that it is impossible, but that 
some written alphabet must have been known 
long before among the Goths. He supposes 
that their former letters were those inscribed 
on;the rones, which being inseparably connected 
with the old idolatrous superstitions, were pro- 
scribed by the CSiristlan mlssionailes. Evety 
where the rune^ so common among ril the 
German tribes, disappear^fter the propagation 
of Christianity. St. Martin, iv. p. 97, 99.— M. 

t The Codex Argenteus, fohud in the six- 
teenth century at Wenden, near Cologne, and' 
now preserved at ITpsal, contains almeet the 
entire four Oospeli. The test edition is tiiat 
of J. Christ, galin, WeitsenfeU. 1905. In |762, 
Knetiel disebveifed' and pubUsbed from a 
PaUmpsestMS- lourehaplirsof the Epistle to' 
the Romans : they wens reprinted «t UpsaA 
1768. ' , Mai has since that time disoovem 

further fragments, and other remains of Mceso- 
Gcthio UtemUre, from a Mfaaapeest at MUan,' 
See Ulphilfe paxtiam ineditamm in Ambrosl- 
anis .Palimpseitis ab Aug. Maio repertorum 
•pecilaea. M:lan, 4to, 1819.— M. 


eburejj tfjts soon ftfflictei by War and 
iutestme discords aud'^the chieftaina 
were divided by religion aa well as by 
intereat. Fritigera, the *friend of that 
Bornana, became tbe proaelyte of 
Ulphilaa; .while the haughty aoul of 
Athanario disdained the yoke of the 
empire and of the Grosiiel. The faith 
of the new ccxnvjsrts vm tried by tlie 
persecution which he excited* A 
waggon, bearing aloft the ahaneleas 
image of Thor, i>erfaa]M,or of Woden, , 
was conducted in actiexnn proceaaion 
through the streets of the camp ; and 
the r^ls who refused to worship the 

f od of their fathers, were immediately 
urnt, with their tents and families. 
The character of Ulphilos reoommended 
him to the esteem of the Eastern court, 
where he twice appeared as the minis- 
ter of pdaoe ; he nleaded the cause of 
the distressed Goths, who. implored the 
protection of Valens ; and the name of 
ifbses was applied to this spiritual 
guide, who conducted his people, 
trough the deep waters of the Imaube, 
to the Imnd of jPromise.' The devout 
shepherds who were attached to hia 
person, and tractable to hia voice, ao« 
quiesced in their settlement, at thq,foot 
m the Maesian mountains, in a epuntry 
of woodlands and pastures^ which anp* 
ported their flocks and herds, and 
enabled them to jyarchose the com and 
wine of the more plentiful provinces. 
Theaii harmless barbarians multiplied 
in obscure peace, and the profession of 
Christianity.” 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable 


Visigoths, universally TteChrtiii. 
adopted the religion of JL ySfe, 
the BomanS, with whom ae., MibrMs 
t^y maintained \ oteirtisnity, 

petual intercourse, of war, of friend* ^ 
ship, or of conquest. In thar lonff and 
victorious march from the Danube to 


I Pbiloaterghis enoaeoudy places this pas- 
sage under tiie reign ol Constantine ; but 
much inclined to b^eve that it preceded tiA 
great endgsatlcMi. i ; e 

a W«am ohUgedteOcnuHideeMeBeb. Get 
a hi, p. 688) lor a diort and lively pioture of 
these IsHeer Ootfae. Qothl minoree, populni. 
iinmensiie,«enm mo Poutiftoe Ipsoque primaMr 
Wulilla. The last erosds, if they were nol' 
mere tautology, Imply some tenoral Jotlsdie' 
tlon. 
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^lyie Atlnntlo ocear vhey converted their 
allies ; they educated the rising genera- 
tion; and the diction which*rei^ed 
in the camp of .^Aaric, or the court of 
'i^ulouse, might edify or disgrace the 
palaces of Rome GonsJ^tinople.^ 
During the s&me period, Christianity 
was embiiiced by almost all the bar- 
bariaqji who established their kingdoms 
on the ruins of thfc Western empire ; the 
Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in 
Spain, ^ the^ Vandals in Africa, the 
Ostrogoths i 4 Pannonia, and the various 
bands of mercenaries that raised Od- 
oacor to the throne of Italy. The 
Pranks and the Saxons still persevered 
ill the errors of Paganism; but tho 
Franks obtained tho monarchy of Gaul 
by their submission to tho example of 
Clovis ; and tho Saxon conquerors of 
Britain were reclaimed from their 
savage superstition by the missionaries 
of Rome. These barbarian proselytes 
displayed an ardent and successful 
zeal in the propagation of the faith. 
Tho Merovingian kings, and their suc- 
cessors, Chat'lem^ne and the Othos, 
extended, by their laws and viotoiies, 
the djominion of the cross. England 
produced the apostle of Germany ; and 
the evangelic fight was gradually dif- 
fused from the neighbourhood of the 
Rliine, 1b the nations of the Elbe, the 
Vistula, and tho Baltic.” 

. The different motives which infiu- 
euoed th^ reason, or the 
. passions, of the barbarian 
converts, cannot easily be ascertained. 
They were often capricious and acci- 
doutal; .a dreavi, an omen, tbe report 
of a miracle, the example of somepnest, 
or hero, the charms of a believing 
wiffi^,^d, above all, the fortunate event 
of a piraLyer or your which, in a moment 
ctf a danger, they hftd addressed to the 
God o£ the C!h;^i8tian8.3 The early pre- 

i At npa Ijba Gotid non Ita,; VsndSU ; malli 
licet Udetodhuti&0atutl,maUorSs tanien etism 
aoiM. SahrUm de Ottbern 

s ’:^h^m has dighi^jdcstclied the progrma 
dr Ohrietlanltt In ihe Nort^ £rom the fourth 
tothe fbuiMath loeDthxy. The suUect would 
afford materiale^ for aa eodtaiiaetical, and even 
.hlafoiT. 

» To such a eause has %>eYateiJ|. yll. a 80 ) 
lieffM^ihe cjnveteloii of the Burgutiditms, 


judices of education were insensibly 
erased by thothabits of frequent and 
familiar society ; the moral precepts of 
the Gospel were protected by the eat- 
travagant virtues of the monks ; and n 
spiritual thcoTogy was supported by the 
visible power of relics, and the pomp 
of religious worship. But the rationed 
and ingenious mode of persuasion which 
a Saxon bishop* suggested to a, popular 
saint, might sometimes be employed by 
the missionaries, who laboured for the 
conversion of infidels. Admit,’’ says 
the sagacious disputant, ** whatever 
they are pleased to assert of the fabulous 
and carnal genealogy of their gods and 
goddesses, who are propagated from 
each other. From this principle deduce 
their imperfect nature, and numan in- 
firmities, the assurance they were bom, 
and tho probability that they will die. 
At what time, by what means, from 
what cause, were tlie eldest of the gods 
or goddesses produced ? Do they still 
continue, or have they ceased to pro- 
pagate ? If they have ceased, summon 
your antagonists to declare tho reason 
of this strange alteration. If they still 
continue, the number of the gods must 
become infinite ; jand shall we not risk, 
by the indiscreet worship of some xpi- 
potent deity, to excite the rpsehtmeni 
of his jealous superior? The visible 
heavens and earth, the whole system of 
tlie universe, which may ba conceived 
by the miud, is it created or eternal? 
If created, how, or where, could the 
gods themselves exist before creaUon ? 
If eternal, how could they asstime the 
empire of an independent and pre- 
existing world ? Urge these arguments 
with temper and moderation; insinuate 
at seasonable intervals, the truth ana 
beauty of the Christian revelation; 
and. endeavour to giake the unbclieveipi 
ashamed, , without .making them 
This metaphysical reasonmg, too renned 
perhaps for the barbariaiu of Germany, 

wbow Christian plttris oeKbrated by Oiosifn 
(1. vil. c, 19). . 

^ See an original and onrioos epIiUe fmm 
Dani<^' the ffial bishop of Vlnebester 0m, 
Hist. Jtoes. iUBfidoniin, L v. e. 18, p. 808; edit. 
Smith), to StT^nffaee, who pmaeM the 
Oospa among tho savages of HeSse and TKniN 
Ing&r Xplsttd. BoidfaoU,lzvli.^ tlm JiaxiM 
Bibliotbeca Patnim, tom. xiii.*p< 88.^ ^ ^ 
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was fortified tho grosser weight of 
authority and popular « consent: The 
advantage of temporal prosperity had 
deserted the Pagan cause, and passed 
over to the service of •Christianity. 
The Bomans themselves, the most 
powerful and enlightened nation of the 
globe, had renounced thdr ancient 
superstition ; and if the ruin of tlieir 
empire seemed to accuse the etficacy of 
the new faith, the disgrace was alreskly 
retrieved by 4he oonveraion of the 
victorious Goths. The valiant and for- 
tunate barbarians, who subdued the 
provinces of the West, successively re- 
ceived, and reflected, the same edifying 
example. Before the age of Charle- 
magne, the Christian nations of Europe 
might exult in the exclusive possession 
of the temperate climates, of the fertile 
lands, which produced com, wine, and 
oil ; while the savage idolaters, and 
their helpless idols, were confined to 
the extremities of the earth, the dark 
and frozen regions of the North. ‘ 
Christianity, which opened the gates 
Bfftctioftiuir of Heaven to the bar- 
oonvtraUiB. barians, introduced an 
important change in their moral and 
political condition. They received, at 
the same time, the use of letters, so 
essential to a religion whose doctrines 
are contained in a sacred book; and 
while they studied the divine truth, 
their niinds were insensibly enlarged by 
the distant view of history, of nature, of 
file arts, and of society. The version of 
the Scriptures into their native tongue, 
which had facilitated their conver- 
sion, must excite, among their clergy, 
some curiosity to read the original text, 
to understand the sacred liturgy of the 
fhurch, and to examine, in the writings 
if the fathers, the chain of ecclesiastical 
tradition. These spiritual ^ts were 
preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which oonoealed the inestimable 
monuments of ancient learning. The 
immortal produftstions of Virgil, Cicero, 
and Livy, which were accessible to the 
Christian barbarians, maintained a 
J The swonl of Ghsrlemsgne added weight to 
the argument; but when Bonlel wrote this 
epistle (a.d. 728), the Mahometans, who reigned 
from India to Spain, might have retorted It 
^ Ohrlstiona 


silent intercourse between the reign of , 
Augustus and the times of Clovis and 
ChSlemagne. The ebiuiation of man- 
kind was encouragedi by the remem- 
brance of a more perfect state ; and the 
fiame of science wasDsecri^tly kept alive, 
to warm and enlighten the mature age 
of the Western world. In Che most 
corrupt state of Christianity, the bar- 
barians might learn justice from the 
laWf and mercy from the gospel; and if 
the knowledge of their duty was in- 
sufficient to guide their actions, or tg 
regulate their passions, they were some- 
times restrained by conscience, and 
frequently punished by remorse. But 
the direct authorit}' of religion was 
less effectual than the holy communion, 
which united them with their Christiaii 
brethren in spiritual friendship. The 
influenceof these sentiments contributed 
to secure their fidelity in the service, 
or the alliance, of the Homans, to al- 
leviate the hoiTors of war, to moderate 
the insolence of conquest, and to pre- 
serve, in the downfall of the empire, a 
permanent respect for the name and 
institutions of Home. In the days of 
Paganism, the priests of Gaul and 
Germany reigned over the people, and 
controlled the jurisdiction of the priagis- 
trates; and the zealous pipsclytes 
transferred an equal or more ample 
measure of devout obedience, to the 
pontifis of the, Christian faith. The 
sacred character of the bishops was 
supported by their temporal posses- 
sions; they obtained an honourable 
scat in the legislative assemblies of 
soldiers and freemen ; and it was their 
interest, as well as their dnty, to 
mollify, by peaceful counsels, the ^rce 
spirit of tne barbarians. The perpetual 
correspondence of {he Latin clergy, the 
frequent pilgrimages to Rome and 
Jerusalem, and the growing authority 
of the popes, cemented the union of 
the Christiai! repubUt, and gradually 
produced the similar manners, ana 
common jurisprudenoe, wbioh have 
distin^ished from the rest of man- 
kind Ae independent, and even hostile 
nations of modem Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was 
ohedted and retarded by the nnfmrtau- 
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accident} which infused a deadly j 
nwrart poiwm into the 

i^vi4iatiM Salifation. Whatever 

AriMijMrur. inifftit the early senti- 
ments of UiphilA, his connections with 
the empire of Ij^e church were formed 
(luring the reign of Arianism. The 
ajKMtie ofethe Goths subscribed the 
creed ol Rimini ; professed with free- 
dom, and perhap^ with sincerity, that 
the Son was not equal, or oonsub- 
8tantial«to the Fatukk;* communicated 
these errors to the clergy and people ; 
and infected the barbaric world with a 
heresy,” which the great Theodosius 
proscribed and extinguished among the 
llomans. The temper and understand- 
ing of the new proselytes were not 
adapted to metaphysical subtleties; but 
they strenuously maintained what they 
hod piously received as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The 
advantage of preaching and expounding 
the Scriptures in the Teutonic language 
promoted the apostolic labours of 
Ulphilas and his successors ; and they 
orciained a competent number of bishops 
and presbyters for the instruction of 
the kindred tribes. The Ostrogoths, 
the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the 
Vsadalg, who had listened to the elo- 
cmence o^he Latin clergy, 3 preferred 
the more mtelligible lessons of tlieir 
domestio teachers; and Arianism was 
aciopted as the national faith of the 
warlike converts, who were seated on 
tho' ruins of the Western empire. This 

1 The opinions of XJlphllas and the Goths ia- 
clined j to ■eml-Arianlsni, eince they would no% 
nr that the Son wse a oreatere, tliough they 
held oonmunion with thoee edio maintained 
that heieey* Their apostle represented the 
whole oontroverey as a question of trifling 
moment, whicli had been rused by the passipas 
of the onw* ThsodoreLJ. ir. o. S7. 

3 The Arianism of tbOOcitJw hM been im. 
puted to the mnpsior Valeas: '*lhuitte justo 
Del Jndieio Ipsi sum riTum Ineenderant, qut 
** pnmtareum etiam tikoitni, ritioerroris arsuri 
•ont* Ofesitte,L vileo.8S^P. 6S». This cruel 
esnteaoe Is eonflr^^y ^UemOTt (Meuw 
Bdelee. tom. vt p. fl 04 -diR who oopUy obsenres, 

** «n soul hemtme enttiUiMi dans renter un 
iiomhieiiidaidtSsiitsBtriowins,4^*' Mrian 
(ds Gahem* Dri, .!. v« p. VO, idU pitlM and 
•xeiiMs thefr iBvmuBtMy error. 

tOrorins afBrms, inMayisr 4l6a vli. e. 41, 
p. 8S0), that the Ohniehes of Christ (of the 
fidhoMoe) weio filled with Bans, Sueri Vw- 
dsli, Surgundiani. 
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Irreconcilable difference oi religion was 
a perpetual source of jealousy and 
hatred ; and the reproach of JBaiiarian 
was embittered by the more odious 
epithet of HemUc, The heroes of the 
North who had submitted, with some 
reluctance^ to believe that all their an- 
cestors were in belli” were astonished 
and exasperated to loam that they 
themselves had only changed the mode 
of their eternal condemnatioii. Instead 
of the smooth applausoi^which Chris- 
tian kings are accustomed to expect 
from their royal prelates, the orthodox 
bisliops and their clergy were in a state 
of opposition to the Arian courts ; and 
their indiscreet opposition frequently 
Imcame criminal, and might sometimes 
be dangerous.” Tlie pu^it, that safe 
and sacred origin of sedition, resounded 
with the names of Pharaoh and Holo- 
femes ; 3 the public discontent was in- 
flamed by the hope or promise of a 
glorious deliverance ; and the seditious 
saints were tempted to promote the ac- 
complishment of their own predictions. 
Notwithstanding these eminJ 
provocations, theCathoiics tourathm. 
of Gaul, Spain, and Italy » enjoyed, under 
the reign of the Arians, the free, and 
peaceful, exercise of, their religion. 
Their haughty masters respected the 
seal of a numerous people, resolved to 
die at the foot of their altars ; and the 
example of their devout constancy was 
admi]^ and imitated by the barbarians 
themselves. The conauerors evaded, 
however, the disgraceful reproach or 
confession of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of 
reason and humanity; and while they 
affected the language, they imper- 

3 Badbod, king of (be Friioni, was so miyoh 
soandalised by this rasl^ declaration of a mls- 
sSonary, that he drew back his foot after he had 
entered the baptismal font. See Fleniy, Elst 
Boolei. tom. ix. p. 167. 

3 The eptsriae of Sidonins. bisbop of Cler- 
mont, under the Visigoths, wnd of Ayitua, 
blibob of Vienna, under the Burgundians* 
explun, sometimes in dark Uats, the Meral 
dispositions of the GatboUcs. Tho falstioiy of 
Cloels and Tbeodorie will auggest soma pan 
tfcular faets. 

3 GenOeilc confessed thp reeemblanoe tbs 
eeverl^ with which he iiunlrirndauch Indiicreel 
““ ‘ VlctorVlt(iasli,l,7,p.lO* 
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ceptibly imbiliad ibe Hpirii of gemine 
Gnrifltianity. 

The peace of the ofaureh ma eome- 
arifttpwiMtt- interrupted. The 

Mj onjrttt# OathoUoe'were indisoreet, 

VMMaiii the barbariaos were im- 

patient, and the partial acts of eeverii^ 
or injustice which had been recom- 
mended by the Arian cleisy, were ex- 
aegemted by the orthodox writers. 
The gnilt of persecution may be im- 
puted to £urib» king of the Visigoths, 
who suspended the exercise of ecclesi- 
astical, or, at least, of episcopal, func- 
tions ; and punished the popular bishops 
of Aquitain with inmrisonment, exile, 
and confiscation.* But the cruel and 
absurd enterprise of subduing the minds 
of a whole people was undertaken by 
the Vandals alone. Oenseric himself, 
esBMric. i& his early youth, had 
n.D.€M-«r7. renonneed the orthodox 
communion ; and the . apostate could 
neither grant, nor exp^ a sincere 
forsiTeness. He was exasperated to 


inhumanly burnt aJire in the midst of « 
Oax|hage. The religions war was pre- * 
ceded and prepared^*^by an inudious 
truce ; persecution was made thb serious 
and important bustnes! of the Vandsil 
court; oncUthe loatbaomq disease which 
hastened the death of Hnnneric revenged 
the injuries, without contributing to the 
deliTeranoe, of the church. Thoithrone 
of Africa waa succeaiElively .filled by the 
two nephews of Hunueric; by Oun^- 
mund, who reigned about 
twelve, and by Thrasi- a,d. 4Si ^ 
mund, who governed the nation above 
twenty-seven years. Their administra- 
tion was hostile and oppressive to the 
orthodox party. Gundatuund appeared 
to emulate, or even to surpass, the 
cruelty of his uncle ; and if at Icng^ 
he relented, if he reoallod the bishops, 
and restored the freedom of Athauasian 
worship, a premature deatii interoepted 
the beMts of his tardy clemency. His 
brother, Thraslinund, was the greatest 
and mort accomplished of nnuiiawid. 


fore him in the field, still presumed to 
dispute his willin synodsand churches: 
and his ferocious mind was incimble of 
fear or of compassion. His Cathobc 
subjects were oppressed by intoienuot 
laws and arbitrary punishments; The 
Ishguage of Genseno was furious and 
formidable r the knowledge of his in- 
tentions might jmrtify the most uif- 
fkVourable intei^tation of his actions^,* 
ahd the Arians were reproached with 
the frequent Sxecutions which stained 
^aoe, and the dominions of the 
Arms and ambition were, bow- 
ever^ the ruling passions of the monarch 
xauMTie. of the sea. But Hnn- 
a.i>. m. neric, his inglorious son, 
w^ seemed to inherit only his vices, 
toraumitsd Qathplics with theime 
immlaaring iury wfaieh had been fatal 
to bis brother, his nephews, and the 
friends and laymurites of hiefatiier ; and 
ev^' to |ho patrimh, whowas 

1 ae^ ete taw eSnUisposw^ 
lR^ria.M^pof <aevsioiit(l* A 9 ^ 488 , 

Mi edit ShmoedV Gietssy cf Doan^>wao 
quotes this S^stleO- 11- e- 25; la tern. tt. p. 
m) sstofts as tlist 

ef UMutuenoapcIesia Aqu!tdn,fQiBS^ bwa 
pi^ttoedi^tsr episo^ fiuirlifrdMU, 


»anKV, wiv 

he excelled in beauty, prudence, and 
magnanimity of soul But this mag* 
nanlmous character was degraded by 
h» intedevant seal and deceitful Clem* 
enoy. Instead of threats and tqrturee, 
he employed the gentle, but ejp&cacious, 
powers of seduction. Wealtn, dmity, 
and the royed favour, were the Uberal 
rewards ot apoetaoy ; the Catholics, 
who had violated the laws, might pur* 
chase their pardon by the renuaeuiition 
of their faith ; and whenever Thrasi- 
mund, nieditatbd any rigomits 'meastire^ 
he patiently waited till the 'indisdretion 
of bis adversaries furnished him with a 
speciOuf opportunity. Bgotty ims his 
last souMfoeat in the bdnr ^ death; 
and he exacted ‘from his snoeesm a 
solemh oath, that he vriinld nev^ toler- 
ate the aeomd^ Of* Mt 

his sneosssdiv .Hildeviiv lattsma- 
the . gentle* son of^ the 

of hamaeity and ibitice 
Hgatton bf im humMmith I; smd hfr 

dom. 'Ibe' tiuwu m that, iirirtai>ui| 
titon^ fMiM «M ;ww{|w 


i m , 

ptel^onM 

MMoatb i) «Da liit M* 
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by liis cousin Qelimer^n seotous AarUn z 
Oiiimer. but tba Va&dsl ktngdovi, 

A.D.o8a. befors he could enjoy or 

abuM his powe% was eubvei'M hy 
the arms of Belisarius ; and the oi^o* 
dor mty retaliated the injurfes which 
they had endured.* 

The passionate dedamations of the 
A8Mnrai%iflw CathQjlicsi the sole histo- 
ne tteMrm- liana of this perseoutioni 
ttoniaAMoa ^jaunot afford any distiinnt 
series of causes and events, any im- 
pairtial view of characters or counsels ; 
but the most remarkable oircumstan^ 
that deserve either credit or notice, 
may be referred to the following heads : 
I. In the original law, which is still 
extant,” Hunnerio expressly declares, 
and the declaration appears to be cor- 
rect, that he had faithfully transcribed 
the regulations . and penalties of the 
Imperial edicts, against tiie faeretioal 
congregations, the clergy, and the 
T^ple, who dissented from the estab- 
lished relic^on. If the rights of oosi- 
Bcicnoo had been understood, the 
Catholics must Izave condemned toeir 
past conduct, or acquiesced in their 
actual aufferiugs. But they still ner<*> 
sisted to refuse the indulgence which, 
they cUimed, Whi}e they trembled 
uncLor the lash of perseeutioti, they 
praised the laudable severity hf Hnn- 
uerie himself, who burnt or banished 
great numbers of ManMsBans and. 
they rejected, with horror, the ignomi- 
nious compromise that the disoij^es of 

1 The odglnal monaments of the iTsa^idper- 
Mention are preMnred in the live books ox the 
Hietovy of victor Yftensis' (de PehfeeaUbne 
Vandslict), a bishop who was exiled bT.fion* 
nerio ; in the life .of St* FnlgenUitt* w^ wea 
dlstinsuished In tbe persecution of Thrasimund 
(in BlVUoth. Max. Strum, tpm. lx, p. 
and In the Ant book of the YandSUc 

wttb • eeiri^t 

learned ^Muatus o^ notes and aupplement. 

Henocrie tefiiSM the 
name of to the BmitowutaiMl ' He 

demribes, as tbe veri Btrihm. 
tores, hlB own party, who 
oodfinnedl^men uimA thouMhd blihops, in 
thesybodtef BMimanaSeletMia. - 

Bee'HdsiMtiKetp. 


|MiBge Is nstnteplglbte 


Anns, and of AthanasittS, should enjoy 
a reciprocal and similar toleration in 
the territories of the Bomans, and i« 
those of the Vandals.* II. Thejnactide 
of a conference^ which the CSKthoIjns 
liad so frequently «sed to iaeiitt and 
punish their abitiniite antagonists, ws» 
mtorted agalsmt themselves.” j A t the 
command of Himneric, fshr hundred 
and rixty-six orthodox btshops sa- 
sembled at Carthage ; bnt when they 
wme admitted into the hsilaf aiidieBoei 
they had the morlidoariiaif of beholding 
the Affian C^yiila exalted on the patri- 
archal throne. The dsi^iiitants were 
separated, alter the mutnal and ordin^ 
ary reproaches of noise and siknee^ of 
delay '|nd precipitation, of imlttaiy 
force and of popular oiomoor. ' One 
martyr and one confessor were selected 
among the Catholic bishops ; twen^<^ 
eight escaped by flighty and eighty-eiglit 
^conformity; foitysix were sent into 
Oorsioa to out timber for the royal 
navy; and three hundred and two were 
banished to tilie difbrent parts i«Mf 
Alrioai dxposisd to the insults ol their 
enemies, and carefully deprived of all 
the tenoral and spiritual comforts of 
life.3 : The bardih^ of ten years* eodk 
must have reduced thefif numbers ; and 
if they had complied with the law' of 
Thrasimund, which prohibited’ -any 
episcopal consserations^ the orthodoib 
emreh of Africa must have expired 
with the lives of ^te^ actual 'inemoenki' 
They disobeyed ; and their disobedience 
punished ^ a secdud. exUd twq 
hi^dred and twenly 
dinia, where they lattg|iushed fiftesn 


1 Vietor. 11. t, p« SS, tt. ^ri^e dstty of 
Cortl^e caheO thisM^ oonditIdsiB jVrWM 
•od they ie«n. Indeed; tc' pr$ 0 BM 

M annus mshtxap the' thSlm • 

S'M the nsftatlve.iff this pUnfeipNei. ittft 
the wMitnittit tff { 

W 


by 
• nee 
Vietor 
« 97 . The 
qumtlyeefya^siid;! 

Aetndsttia,' dse*” 



« Sbw. MpaMT'tagpMr to <kM« MfP 
dWMd br th* 
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yean, till the acoessiou of the gracious 
Ililderio.* two islands were judi- 
ciously chosen by the malice of their 
Arian tyrants, ^neoa, from his own 
experience, has deplored and exag- 
gerated the miserable state of Corscia,” 
md the plenty of Sardinia was over- 
balanced oy the unwholesome quidity 
of the air.3 III. The seal of Genseric, 


it was the favourite amusement of Oiu 
merch to defile the churches, and to 
insult the clergy of the adverse faction. ' 
IV. The citizens wh') had beeu edu- 
cated in the luxury of the Roman pro- 
vince, were delivered • with exquisite 
cruelty to the Moors of the desert. A 
venerable train of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, with a faithful cl’owd of 


and his successon, for the conversion 
of the Catholics, must have rendered 
them still more jealous to guard the 
purity of the Vanoal faith. Before the 
churches were finally shut, it was a 
crime to appear in a barbarian dress ; 
and those who presumed to neglect the 
royal mandate were rudely dragged 
backwards by their long hair.^ The 
Palatine officers who refused to profess 
the reliffion of their prince were igno- 
miniousTy stripped of their honours and 
employments, banished to Sardinia and 
Sicily, or condemned to the servile 
labours of slaves and peasants in the 
fields of Utica. In the districts which 
had been peculiarly allotted to the 
Vandals, the exercise of the Catholic 
worship was more strictly prohibited, 
and severe penalties were denounced 
against the guilt both of the missionary 
am the proselyte. By these arts, the 
faith of we barbarians was preserved, 
and their zeal was inflamed ; they dis- 
charged, with devout fury, the omoe of 
spiee, informers, or executioners; and 
irhenever their cavalry took the field,. 


1 Pulgent. Vlt.e 10-29. Thfuimiui4 effected pe] 
die pfuee of moderation and learning; and 
Ifiilgentliis addreieed three books of oontio- 
verey to the Arian tyrant, whom be etylee gd 
piMme Ben. Biblioth. Maxim. Patrim. tom. pu 
UL, p. <1. Only eixty bishope are mentioned ac Uh 
esUec in th^fe of Fuigentius ; they are in- ^ 
eresaed to one hundred and twenty by Victor 
Tonnunensiii and Isidore ; but the number of esi 
two hundred and twenty Is speoUled in the en 
HUMa MiseeMo, and a short authentie duon- 
Ido o| the timM. See Bnlnart, p. 670, 671. 

2 See the baee and Insipid epInMns of the 
Stoic, /Who eonld not mpoti exile with mora * 
fortitude than Dsid. Omoa might not pro- 107 
dues oom, wine, or oU ; but It could not be 
destitute of glass, water and even are. 

ob intwiasrat, vjie 

<wnhnm. tndt AnaaL ,SL 96. In this appU- 
cSitiott, Tbmaimuud woud have adopted the Vh 
reading of some eritios, utU$ damnum. ^ . as i 

* See these pelndes of a gmeroi nerseoution, > 

teVicitor.U.8#»4, 7»zodthetwoeai^of Hun- ate 
Bide, L II p. to, 1. iv. p. 04. ^ 


fotti* thousand and ninety-six persons, 
whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, 
were tom from their native homes, by 
the command of Hunneric. Duriiig 
the night they were confined, like a 
herd of cattle, amidst their own ordure ; 
during one day they pursued their 
march over the burning sands ; and if 
they fainted under the heat and fatigue, 
they were goaded, or dragged along, 
till they expired in the liands of their 
tormentors.* These unhappy exiles, 
when the^ reached the Moorish huts, 
might excite the compassion of a people, 
whose native humanity was neither 
improved by reason, nor corrupted by 
fanaticism: hut if they escaped the 
dangers, they were condemned to share 
the distress, of a savage life. V. It is 
inoumbeiat on the authors of persecution 
previously to reflect, whether they are 
determined to sup^rt it in the last ex- 
treme. They excite the flawne which 
they strive to extinguish ; and it soon 
becomes necessary to chastise the con- 
tumacy, as well as the crime, of the 
offender. The fine, which he is nnablj 
or unwilling to discharge, exposes bis 
person to the severity of the law ; and 


person to the severity of the law ; and 
his contempt of lighter penalties sug- 
gests the use and propriety of capital 
punishment. Through the veil of 
notion and deolamatiou, we may clearly 
perceive 'tlipt the Catiiolics, more 
especially under tiie reign of Hunneric, 
endured the most crael and i^ominious 
treatment. 3 Respectable citizens, noble 

I See Prooopiue de BeA. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 
197, 198. A Moorish prinee endeavoured to 
Itiato the Ood of the Ghrietiaiw, hr 1^ 
to ernae the marks of the Vandal 

Bee''this etorv In Victor, il. 8-12 p. 80-34. 
Victor dcMrlbcs the dlctsccs of these confeasois 
aa an exe-witness. 

s 'See the filth book of Victor. His passian- 
ate complaints are confirmed bx the sohef 
tiwtimony of Procopius, and the public deciam 
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ftiatrons, and conseoFated virgins, were 
stripped naked, and raised in the aMy 
pulleys, with a height suspended at 
their feet. Inethis painful attitude 
their naked bodies were torn with 
scourges, or btAnt ib the mdst tender 
parts with^d‘hot plates of iron. The 
amputi^on of the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the wight hand, was in* 
dieted by the Arians; and although 
the pregise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among 
n^om a bishop ' and a proconsul ^ may 
be named, were entitled to the crown 
of martyrdom. The same honour has 
been ascribed to the memory of Count 
Sebastian, who professed the Nicene 
creed with unshaken constancy; and 
Genserio micht detest, as a heretic, 
the brave and ambitions fugitive whom 
he dreaded as a rival.3 VI. A new mode 
of conversion, which might subdue the 
feeble, and alarm the timorous, was 
employed by the Arian ministers. 
They imposed, by fraud or violence, 
the rites of baptism ; and punished the 
apostasy of the Catholics if they dis* 
cukimei this odious and profane cere* 
mony, which scandalodsly violated the 
freedom of the will and the unity of 
the saciament^ The hostile sects had 
formerly^llowed the validity of each 
other’s baptism ; and the innovation, 
so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, 
can be imputed only to tne example and 
advice of the Donatists. ^ 

Arian clergy surpassed, in religious 
cruelty, the king and his Vandals ; but 
they were incapable of cultivating the 

S piritual vineyard, which they were so 
esirous to possess. A patriarch^ might 


tloa of the Bmperor JusUoian. (Cod. L L tit. 



seat himself on the thronefof Carthage | 
some bishops, in the principal cities, 
might usurp the place of their rivals ; 
but the smallness of their numbers, and 
their ignorance of the Latin language,^ 
disqualified the barbarians for the ec- 
clesiastical ministry of a great church ; 
and the Africans, after the loss of their 
orthodox pastors, were deprived of the 
public exercise of Christianity. VJIl. 
The emperors were the natural pro- 
tectors of the Homoousian doctrine; 
and the faithful pe(mlo of Africa, 1x>th 
as Romans and as Catholics, preferred 
their lawful sovereignty to the usurpa- 
tion of the barbarous heretics. Durmg 
an interval of peace and friendsldp, 
Hunnerio restored the cathedral of 
Carthage ; at the intercession of Zmio, 
who roiled in the East, and of Placi- 
dia, the daughter and reliot of em- 
perors, and the sister of the queen of the 
Vandals.* But this decent regard was 
of short duration ; and the naugh^ 
tyrant displays.! his contempt for the 
religion of the empire, by studiously 
arranging the bloody images of persecu- 
tion in all the principal streets through 
which the Roman ambassador must 
pass in his way to the palace.^ An 
oath was required from the bishops, 
who were assembled at Carthage, that 
they would support the succession of 
his son Hilderic, and that they would 
renounce all foreign or tranmarine 
correspondence. This engagement, con- 
sistent, as it should seem, with their 
moral and religious duties, was refused 
by the more sagacious members < of the 


principal eocleilaatie. 8fw Thonuusln, Disci- 
pline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 165, 168. 

1 The patriarch CyrUs himself publiel/ de- 
clared, that he did nOt understand Latin 
(Victor, ii. 18, p. 42) ; Kescio Latine ; and he 
might eonverse with tolerable ease, without 
being capable of dispuftig or preaching in that 
language. His Vandal clergy wen eilU mispe 
ignorant ; and smell confidence could be plaoed 
in the AMcana who had oonfoimed. 


s Victor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 

s Victor. T. 7, p. 77. Hfi appeals to tht 
ambassador himself, whose name was XTifaies. 

* Aitutiora Victor, iv. 4, p. 70. Ha plainly 
intimates that their quotation of the Oospsl 
Non jurabitis In toto/* was only meant to 
elude the obligation of an inoonvenlant oath. 
The forty six bwbops who refused wen banished 
to Ck>rBioa ; the thne hundred and two who 
gwon wen distributsd through the pnvinsea 
of Africa. 
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asiembly. Their refasal, faintly ool- 
oared by the pretence that it is nnlaw- 
fill lor a Ghriitian to awear, mnat 
provoke tiie anapicione of a jealous 
tyrant. * 

The CatludicB, 

.OatboUefrftvtfi, 

versariea in numbers and learning. 
With the same weapons which the 
Greek ' and Latin fathers had already 
provided for the Arlan controversy, 
wey repeatedly silenced or vanquish^ 
the fierce and illiterate successors of 
Ulphilas. The conscionsnesB of their 
own superiority might have rataed 
them above the arts and passions ot 
religions warfare. Yet, instead of os- 
•umine such honourable pride, the 
orthodox theolodans were tempt^, by 
the asBuranoe of impunity, to compose 
fictions, which must be stigmatised 
with the epithets of fraud and forgery. 
They as .Ihod their own polemical 
works to the most venerable names of 
Ohiiatian antiquitv ; the characters of 
Athanasius and Augustin were awk* 
wardly personated by VigiHus and his 
discipks;* and the famous creed, which 
so clearly expounds the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, is de- 
duced, with strong probability, from 
this African school.^ Bven the Scrip- 


0 |>preised by royal 
military force, were 
supmor to their ad- 


^ Fulgeotius, hiibop of Buspn;, in the Bjn- 
osne proviiice, was of a senatoriiu family, and 
had received a libezsl education. He could 
fepeat all Homer and Menander bsfoie lie 
vMaUoved to study Latin, his- native tongue 
(yit. Fulgent. & 1). Many African bishops 
might understand Greek, and many Greek 
ihmoglans were translated into Latin. 

Ckimpase the two prefaces to the Dialogue 
of yjglUvs of Thapsuafp. 118, U9, edit Ohifiet). 
So might amuse ms Isaraed reader with an 
innooent flcSlon: but the subject was too 
grave, and the AfHoans were too ignorant. 

9 1^. tinesnel atarked Ibis qnnion, which 

has been favamably received. But the three 
following tntfehi, however surprising they may 
seem, are note nnlvenahy aekuowl^ed (Qar- 
acd VosriuB, tom. vL p. 51B-822. liUetnont, 
Mem: Eoelar. tSm. viB. p. 867-671). L 8t. 
Askhanasius Is not tbo author of the Greed which 
Is 10 iiagueiitly lead In 4Br ehumhes. 2. It 
does not sipi^ 'th have oxiited within a 
oontary after hie fieatlik 8. Zt was originally 
o ompe sed In the Latin tongas, and, oonse- 
qneotly. In the 'Wostern provhioeB. Gonnodius, 
patrismm of 'Goastantinolde, Was so much 
wassd by tbii eztaaordlnaiyoeitmosillon, that 
^ kly pronounced it to be the work of a 


turoB themselves were profaned byiheir 
rafih and sacrilegioua hands. The 
memorable text, tfhich asserts the 
unity of the Tsbbb <irbo bear witpess 
in heaven, ‘ is condemned by the uni- 
versal sii'ence of tihe ofbhodox fathers, 
anhient versions, and authentic manu- 
scripts.^ It was first alleged, by the 
Catholic bishox>8 whtm Hunnerio sum- 
moned to the conference of Carthage.^ 
An allegorieal interpretation, in the 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, 
invaded the text of the Latin Bible's, 
which were renewed and corrected in a 
dark period of tmi oentnries/ After 
the invention of printing, $ the editors of 

drunken man. PetaV. Dogmat. Thedloglca. 
tom. U. 1. vii. 0 . 8, p. 687. 

1 1 John, V. 7. Bee Simon, Hist. Critique du 
Ifouveau Testament, part i. c. zviii. p. 208-2 16 ; 
and part 'il. o. iz. p. 99-121 ; and the elaborate 
Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and 
Wetsteiii to their editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment. In 1680, the Papist Simon strove to be 
free ; in 1707, toe Protestant Mill wished to be 
a slave ; In 1751, the Annlnian Wets^b need 
the liberty of bis times, and of his sect.* 

2 Of oil the MSS. now eztant, above four- 
score in number, some of which are more than 
1200 years bid (Wetsteln ad loe.). the orUwdox 
copies of the Vatican of the OomplutensSan 
editors, of Bobert' Stephens, are become In- 
visible; and the tm MSS, of Dublin and 
Berlin are unworthy to form an ezeepOion. See 
Bmlyn’e Works, m 11. p. 227-266, 2(»-209 ; and 
M. do Missy'e four Ingenious let^rs, in tom 
viiL end iz. of the Journal Britanniaue. 

2 Or, more properly, by the /<mr bishops wl 
oomposed ana published the pn>fe8sio.a of fait 
in the name of their brethren. They style tb 
tezt, luce clarius (Victor Vitensis de Persecri 
VandaL 1. iii. o. 11, p. 64). It Is quoted soc 
afterwards by the African polemusB, Vlglllo 
and Fnlgentius. 

4 In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Ctotarbury, and by Nicolas, Ordinal and 
librarian of the Boman Church, eeeundnm 
orthodozam fldem (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 
86). Notwithstanding these corrections, the 
passage is still wanting in twenty-flve Latin 
Scsi (Wetstein ad lo(^ the oldest and the 
fairest; two qualities seldoin united, eicept in 

2 .T^ art* ^hich the Germans had invented 
wee applied in Italy id me profane writers of 
Home and Greece. The original Greek of the 

* intis bontroveiiy has cohUnned to be 
agitated, but with declining inteieit even in the 
more reUgidtts part of the community ; and 
may now bo considered to have terminated In 
an abnosi general acquiescence of the learned 
in the conolusionB of Person la his Letters to 
Travis. See the paraj^ets of the late Bishop 
4^ Salltbuiy and of Crito Oseitabrigiensls, Ds. 
Turtod of Cambridge.— M. 
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m mmu tanO, wtaidi wm em- and their tongues. But the'holy eon- 
QtiKed witft equili zeal at Borne and at fessors continued to without 

toeva, has ptfa mutely qinltiplied tongues ; and iShis miracle is attested by 
ineverywimtiy and ewy language Victor, an African bishop, who pub- 
® Europe. lisbed a history of the persecution 

Xne OBcample of fraud must excite sus- within two years after the event. * “If 
0 ^^ picidh ; and the specious any one,^' says Victor, “ should doubt 
aUTMiM miracles by which the of the truth, let him repair to Con- 
Africon* Catholics have defended the stantinople, aud listen to the clear and 
tsu' a and justice of their cause, may be perfect language of Bestitutus, the sub> 
ascribed with more reason to their own deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, 
industry, than to the visible protection who is now lodged in the palace of the 
of Heaven. Yet the historian, who Emperor Zeno, and is reacted by the 


views this religious conflict with an 
impartial eye, may condescend to 


devout empress.’* At Constantinople 
we are astonished to find a cool, a 


lUention one preternatural event, which learned, and unexceptionable witness, 
win edify the devouti and . surprise the without interest, and without passion, 
incredulous. Tipasa,* a maiitime colony iEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, 
of Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east haS accurately described his own m^r- 
of Ceosarea, had been distinguished, in vaiions on these African sufferers. “I 
everv age, by the orthodox zeal of its saw them myself : I heard them speak : 
ihhabitanta. They had bmved the fury I* diligently inquired by what means 
of . the pionatiBts;^ they resisted or such an armeulate voice could be formed 
eluded ihe tyranny of the A-rians. without any organ of speech ; I used 
The town was deserted on the approach my eyes to examine the report of my 
of an heretical bishop : most of the in- ears : I opened their mouth, and saw 
habitants who could procure ships that the whole tongue had been com* 


nassedtovee to the coast of Spain ; and 
W unhagpv remnant, refusing all com- 
munion with the usuiper, still presumed 


pletely tom away by the roots ; an 
hysicians generally 
The hntimony 


tp hold their pious but illegal as- of .^neas of Gaza might be oonfirmod 
aembUos. Their disobedi^ce exaspor- by the superfluous evidence of the Em- 
ated the cruelty of %uxmeric. A peror Justinian, in a perpetual edict ; 
mUitary. count was despatched from of Count Marcellinus, in bis Chronicle 
^ ^ of the times ; and of Pope Gregory the 

First, who had resided at Cwstanti- 
Uople, as the minister of the Roman 
pontiff.3 Ihey all lived ivithm the 

1 Vlotoar Vitensis. v. 6. p. 70. Bnlttart, p. 
488-487. 

^ iS&eas Qaswus In Tfaeophnuito, in Biblloth. 

u , ■ , . J Patnim,'toin. vUi. & 6B«, 6tf6. He was a 

I XUsumaltBSSseshava hasB astabliBhed CKrirtisn, and composed this Dialogue (Ihe 
la our Gteek Testament by the nrndesqe of TTbeoehtastos) on the immortality. of Ihe soul, 
Bnwmnii. the honest bigotry of ^Compln- Md the resun^on besides 

teDska edUom; tifb typografihloel fraud, or twenty-five Epistles, still exrsht. fiee Gave 
enor, or Kobart. Stephens in the pUctog a .(Hist. lit^raria, p. ar^^und, Fabrlcius, 


Carthage to Tipasa: he collected the 
Ca;|hol& iu the Forum, and in the 

l^'ew Testament was publisbed about the saxne 
time (A.D. 1514, 1610, 1520), by tlie industry of 
•rnuBniit, >attd the munificence of cardinnl 
Ximenei. The Complutensxan Polyglot ,cost 
the oaidinal 60,000 ducats. See Mattstse, 
jtaasL Typogia^. tom.^ p. 2-8, 125-188 ; ipd 
Wetstein, Ffolesomenat P* iW;127. 


SMBOtehet; aad the . deliberate falsehood, qr (Bibhotli. Once. tom. i. p.' 4 
■Uango miM^rehension, of Theo^re Besa. ^ Justinian. Codex, 1. f. tit. xxvii. aroellin. 

^. 'J«it. NatuiaUv. I Jtlnerar. Wessel- In " ““ 


Cbron. p. 4S, .hr Thesaiir. Tetnporum 
Scaliger. Procopins, de BeU. Vandal.' 1. 1 o. 7, 
p.l0e. Gregor.Magnus,0lalog. m. 82. None 
df these witnerees have spedfled the^nssber of 


«4m oeafoonded witb antt^ in Numidia) was a 
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compaiss of o, century; and they all 
app^ to their personal knowledge or 
the public notoriety, for the truth of a 
miracle, which was repeated in several 
instances, displayed oi. the ^ greatest 
theatre of the world, and submitted, 
during a aeries of years, to the calm ex- 
amination of the senses. This super- 
natural gift of the African confessors, 
who spoke without tongues, will com- 
mand the assent of those, and of those 
only, who already believe that their 
language was pure and orthodox. But 
the stubborn mind of an infidel is 
guarded by secret, incurable, suspicion ; 
and the Arian, or Socinian, who has 


orthodox alliance with a Merovingiau 
rincees, the daughter of Sige^rt, 
ing of Austrasia, :5nd of the famous 
Brunechild. The beauteous Ingun^is, 
who was no more than thirteen years 
of age, was received, beloved, and per- 
secuted, in the Arian court of Toledo ; 
and her religious constancy Vas alter- 
natel^r assaulted ^•h bumdishmenta 
and violence by Gkiisvintha, the Gothic 
queen, who abused the double claim of 
maternal authority. ‘ lucensed^by her 
resistance, GoisvinthaseizedtheCatholIo 
rincess by her long hair, inhumanly 
ashed her against the ground, kicked 
her till she was covered with blood, and 


seriously rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity, will not be shaken by the 
most plausible evidence of an Athana- 
sian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths per- 
_ , - severed in the profession 

of Arianism till the final 
the kingdoms 
which they had founded 
in Africa and Italy, llie barbarians 
of Gaul submitted to the orthodox 
dominion of the Franks; and Spain 
was restored to the Catholic church by 
the voluntary conversion of the Visi- 
goths. 

Thissalutarvrevolution’ was hastened 
B«f«it«ae oy the example of a royal 
J njartyr, whom our calmer 
reason may style an un- 
A.D. 077-M grateful rebel. Leovigild, 
the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved 
the respect of his enemies, and the love 
of his subjects : the Catholics enjoyed 
a free toleration, and his Arian synods 
attempted, without much success, to 
reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
the unpopular rite' of a second baptism. 
His eldest son Herinenegild, who was 
invested by his fattier with the royal 
diadem, and the fair principality of 
Boetica, contracted an honourable and 

a boy who had aSser spoken before Ui tongus 
was cut out. 

i Sea the two general historians of Spain, 
Mariana (Hist, de Bebus Hfspaniie, tom. i. i. v. 
a 12-UL p. 182-104), and Ferrexas (French 
tranelMoo, tom. u. o. 206-247). Mariana 




at last gave orders that she should be 
stripped, and thrown into a basin, or 
fish-pond.^ Love and honour might 
excite Hermenegild to resent this in- 
jurious treatment of his bride ; and he 
was gradually persuaded that Ingundis 
sufiered for the cause of divine truth. 
Her tender complaints, and the weighty 
argument of Leander, archbishop a 
Seville, accomplished his conversion ; 
and the heir of the Gothic monarchy 
was initiated in the Nicene faith by the 
solemn rites of ' confirmation.^ The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and per- 
haps by ambition, was tempted to 
violate the duties of a son, ar.a a sub- 
ject ; and the Catholics of Spain, 
although they could not complain of 
persecution, applauded his pious re« 
hellion against an heretical father. 
The civil war was protracted by the 
long and obstinate sieges of Merida, 
Cordova, and Seville, which had 
strenuously espoused the party of 

1 Ootivlnths lucoemlvely married two Idaga 
of the Viei^ths: Athanigild, to whom she 
bore Bronecbild, the mother or Inguodie : and 
Leovigild, whose two.' soni, Hermenegild and 
Becared, were the iaene of a former marriage. 

> Iracundim furore enooensa, adprehenaam 
per comam capitia puellam in terrain oonlidit, 
et din calolbus^yerbeTatam, ac sanguine omen- 
tatam, Jusiit ezspoliari, w piaciaBi inuaergi. 
Greg. Turon. 1. v. c. 88, in tom.'1l. p. 866. 
Gregory is one of our best originals rar this 
portion of history. 

4 The Catholics who admitted the baptism of 
heretics repeated the rite, or, as It was after- 
wards styled, the eacrament of oonfinnatlOB, to 


the style and spirit of a Boman classic, prerogatives, both visible and inviaibie. 8ei^ 
Ferreiai, an induatrioua compiler, reviews his CkanUm, Hist deo BseidmenSk tom* L ^ 
facts, and xeoti&es his chronology. 551. v t 
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llertncnegilGi. tie invited the orthodox 
barbarians, the Shevi, and the li'ranks, 
to the destruction of his native laud : 
h()k solicited the^ dangerous aid of the 
Komans* who jposs^sed Afijca, and a 
•part of the Spanish const ; and liis holy 
ambassador, the Archbishop Leandcr, 
effectually negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine codrt. But the hopes of 
the^ Catholics were crushed by the 
active diligence of a monarch who com- 
manded the troops and treasures of 
Spain ; and the guilty Hermcnegild, 
after his vain attempts to resist or to 
escape, was compelled to surrender 
himself into the hands of an incensed 
father. Leovigild was still mindful of 
that sacred character; and the rebel, 
despoiled of the regal ornaments, was 
stilt permitted, in a decent to 

profess the Catholic religion, llis re- 
peated and unsuccessful treasons at 
length provoked the indignation of tlie 
Gothic king ; and the sentence of death, 
which he pronounced with af)parcnt 
reluctance, was privately executed in 
the tower of Seville. The iiillexible 
constancy with which he refused to 
accept the Arian communion, as the 
rice o^ his safety, may excuse the 
onours that have been paid to the 
memory df St. Hermenegild. His wife 
and infant son were detained by the 
Komans in ignominious ^aptivity ; and 
this domestic misfortune ta’^iished the 
glories of Leovigild, and embittered the 
last moments of his life. 

His son and successor, Kecared, the 
Conversion of hrst Catholic king of 
imbibed the 
ofsp&n. faith of Ins unfortunate 
A.D. 686-688. jirother, whiclp he sup- 
ported with more prudence and success, 
instead of revolting d^aiust his father, 
Kecared patiently expected the hour of 
his death. Instead of condemning his 
memory, he piously supportjd that the 
dying monarch had abjured the errors 
of Arianism, and recommended to his 
son the conversion of the Gothic nation. 
To accomplish that salutary "end, 
Kecared convened an assembly of the 
Arian clergy and nobles, declared him- 
self a Catholic, and exhorted them to 
imitate the example of tl’ftir prince. 


The laborious intcfpl’etation of doubtful 
texts, or the curious pursuit of meta- 
physical arguments, would liave <*x- 
cited an cudlc^ss controversy ; and tin 
monarch discreetly proposed to his 
illiterate audience two substantial and 
visible arguments — the testinuniy of 
Kartb, an(i of Heaven. The Kavth hiUi 
submitted to the Niceno synod : tiie 
Romans, the barbariiuis, and the in- 
habitants of Spain, unanimously pro- 
fessed the same orthodox creed ; and 
the Visigoths re.si8ted, almost alone, 
the consent of the Christian world. A 
superstitious ago was iireparej to 
reverence, as the testimony of Ileavcu, 
the preternatural cures which were 
performed by the skill or virtue of the 
Catholic clergy ; the baptismal fonts of 
Osset in licetiea,^ which were spontain - 
ously replenished each year, on the vjgil 
of Easter ;® and the miraculoii.s shrine «)f 
St. Martin of Tours, which had already 
converted the Siievic prince and peo]»lo 
of Gallieia.3 The Catholic king en- 
countered some dill»oiilties on tins im- 
portant change of the national religion. 
A conspiracy, secretly fomented by the 
queen- do W’^ager, w'as formed against his 
life ; and tw'o counts excited a dangerous 
revolt in the Narbonuese Gaul. But 
Recared disarmed tlic cousi)irator.s, do- 
featod the rebels, ami execnitcd severe 
justice ; wliich tlie Arians, in their turn, 
might brand with the roproacli of per- 
secution. Eight bisho*ps, whose nanu'S 
betray their barliaric origin, abjured 
their errors ; and all the bor>k3 of Arniu 
theology were re<luced to .'ihIkis, with 
tho house in which they had been pur- 

1 Osset, or Julia Conatautia, was opposite to 
Seville, on the nortlM-rn side of the lloitis 
(riin. liist. Natur. iii. ;;) : ami the authentic 
reference of Gregory of ?oura (Hist. Francor. 1. 
vi. c. 43, p. 233), deserves more credit than tho 
name of Lusitania (do Gloria Martyr, c. ‘Ji), 
which has been eagerly embraced by the v.-.in 
and superstitious Portuguese (Ferreras, Hist. 
d’Kspagne. tom. il. p.'lfiO). * 

^ This miracle was skilfully performed. An 
Allan king sealed the doors, and dug a deep 
trench round the church, witliout being able to 
intercept the FiOster supply of baptismal water. 

3 Fevrei-as (tom. il. )». a.d. G&O) Ims 

illustrated the diflliculties which reprd the 
time and circumstances of the conversion of ti>e 
Suevi. TJiey had been recently united bj 
Leovigild to the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 

3 £1 ^ 
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posely collect^. The whole body of years, by the final conversion of the 

the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or Lombards of Italy.' 

driven into the pale of the Catholic Tne fil*st missionaries who preached 

communion ; the faith, at least of the the gospel to the bar- 

rising generation, was c fervent and barians appealed to tl9e ^ 

sincere; and the devout liberality of evidence oj reason, and 

the barbarians enriched the churches claimed the benefit of 


and monasteries of Spain. Seventy 
bishops, assembled in the council of 
Toledo, received the submission of 
their conquerors ; and the zeal of the 
Spaniards improved the Nicene creed, 
by declaring the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, from the Son, as well as from 
the Father ; a weighty point of doctrine 
which produced, long afterwards, the 
schism of the Greek and Latin churches. ' 
The royal proselyte immediately saluted 
and consulted Pope Gregory, surnamed 
the Great, a learned and holy prelate, 
whose reign was distinguished by the 
conversion of heretics ana infidels. The 
ambassadors of Kecared respectfully 
offered on the threshold of the Vatican 
his rich presents of gold and gems: 
they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, 
the hairs of St. John the Baptist; a 
cross, which enclosed a small piece of 
the true wood ; and a key, that con- 
tained some particles of iron which had 
been scraped from the chains of St. 
Peter.® 


toleration.® But no sooner «had they 
established their spiritual don),inion, 
than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the 
remains of Roman or barbaric supersti- 
tion. The successor of Clovis indicted 
one hundred lashes on the peasants who' 
refused to destroy their idols ; the crime 
of sacrificing to the demons was punished 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the 
heavier pen^tics of imprisonment and 
confiscation ; and even the wise Alfred 
arloptcd, as an indispensable duty, the 
extreme rigour of the Mosaic Instltu- 
tions.3 But the punishment and the 
crime were gradually abolished among 
a Christian people : the' theologicid 
disputes of the schools were suspended 
by propitious ignorance ; and the in- 
tolerant spirit, which could find neither 
idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to 
the persecution of the Jews. That 
exiled nation had founded some syna- 
^gues in the Cities of Gaul ; but Spain, 
since the time of Hadrian, wa& nlled 


The same Gregory, the spiritual con- 
queror of Britain, en 
tiM Lonbftrda coura^ed the pious 
Thoodelinda, queen of the 
Lombards, to propagate 
the Nicene faith among the victonons 
savages, whoso recent Christianity was 
polluted by the Arian heresy. Her 
devout labours still left room for the 
industry and success of future mission- 
aries; and many cities of Italy were 
still disputed by hostile bishops. But 
the cause of Arianlsm was gradually 
suppressed by the weight of truth, of 
interest, and of example ; and the con- 
troversy, which Egypt had derived 
from the Platbnic school, was termin- 
ated, after a war oi three hundred 


with their numerous ooloniCs.^ The 
wealth which they accumulated by 
trade, and the management of the 

1 Paul Wansefrld (de Oestls Langobard. 1 iv. 
c. 44, p. 858, edit. Grot.) allows that Arianiszn 
still prevailed noder the reiga of Rotharis (a.d. 
686-052.) The pious deacon does not attempt 
to mark the precise era of the national conver- 
sion, which was accomplished, however, before 
the end of the seventh century. 

s Quorum fidei et conversion! Ita oongratu- 
UtUB esse perfaibetur, ut nullum tamen 
oogeret ad Christlanisnwm. . . . Didteerat 
enim a doctorlbus aaetoribusque suss salutis, 
servltium Christl voluntarium non coactltium 
esse debera Redm Hist. Ecclesiastic* 1. i. c. 20 
p. 62. edit. Smltlh 

s See the Historians ^ France, tom. iv. p. 
114 : and Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonlcfe, p. 
11, 31. aiquis sacrifleium immolaverit prmter 
Deo soil morte moriatur. 


^ This addition to the Nicene, or rather, 4 The Jews pretend that they were introduced 
ConatantlnopoUtan creed, was first made In the into afain by the fleets of Solomon, and the 
eighth council of Toledo, A.n. 653 ; but it was arms of Nebuebadnessar ; that Hadrian tranH- 
expressive of the popular doctrine (Qeraid ported forty thousand families of the tribe of 
Vossius, tom. vi. p. 527, de trlbus SyinboUs). Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of 
3 See Oregon, Masrn. 1. vii. epist. 126, apud Benjamin, &c., Basuage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. 
Baronium, Aanal. Eccles. a.i>. 599, No. 25, 26. v^. c. 9. p. 240-250. ^ 
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• fiiiiwoes, invited the pious avarice of 
their masters ; and they mi^t ]^e op- 

{ )ressed withoM danger, as they had 
ost the use, aja even the remembrance, 
arms. Sisebut, j Gothic king, who 
reigned in thp beginning o& the seventh 
century, proceeded at once to the last 
extremes of persecution. * Ninety thou- 
sand* Jews wore compelled to receive 
the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes 
of the obstinate infidels were confiscated, 
thcii»bodies were tortured ; and it seems 
, doubtful whether they were permitted 
to abandon their native country. The 
excessive zeal of the Catholic king was 
moderated, even by the clergy of Spain, 
who solemnly pronounced an incon- 
sistent sentence : ihaJL the sacraments 
should not be forcibly imposed ; but 
thiil the Jews who had been baptized 
should be constrained, for the honour 
of the church, to persevere in the ex- 
ternal practice of a religion which they 
disbelieved, and detested. Their fre- 
quent relapses provoked one of the 
successors of Sisebut to banish the 
whole nation from his dominions ; and 
a council of Toledo published a decree, 
that cvety Gothic king should swear to 
maintain this salutary edict. But the 
tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the 
victims^whom they delighted to torture, 
or to aeprive themselves of the in- 
dustrious slaves, over whom they might 
exercise a lucrative (^pression. The 
Jews still continued in Spain, under 
the weight of the civil and ecclesiastical 
laws, which in the same country have 
been faithfulljr transcribed in the Code 

of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings ^ 

and bishops at length discovered, that cal influence on declke oF i&e 
injuries will produce hatred, and that Byzantine empire, may afford an in- 
hatred will find the opportunity of * -^2 ^ 1-2- 

revenge. A nation^the secret or pro- 
fessed enemies of Christianity, still 
multiplied in servitude and distress; 
and the intrigues of the Jjws promoted 

1 IildoM, at that time arohblfihep of Seyllle, 
mentions, tUsapproves, and congratulates, the 
seal of Klsebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728). Baroolus 
(a.p. 014 No. 41) assigns the number on the 
evidence of Almoin (1. Iv. c. 22) : but the evi- 
dence is weak, and I have not been able to 
verifjr the quotation (Historians of France, 
torn. ili. p* lt7V 


toil 

the rapid success of the Arabian con- 
querors.* 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew 
their powerful support, 
the unpopular heresy of 
Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. 
But the Greeks still retained their 
subtle and Icmuacious disposition : the 
establishmenr of an obscure doctrine 
suggested new questions, and new dis- 
putes ; and it was always in the power 
of an ambitious prelate or a fanatic 
moa\, to violate the peace of the church, 
and, perhaps, of the empire. The his- 
torian of the empire loay overlook those 
disputes which were confined to the 
obscurity of schools and synods. The 
Manichoeans, who laboured to reconcile 
the religions of Christ and of Zoroaster, 
had secretly introduced themselves in- 
to the provinces : but these foreign 
sectaries were involved in the common 
disgrace of the Gnostics, and the Im- 
prial laws were executed hy the public 
hati*ed. The rational opinions of the 
Pelagians were propagate from Britain 
to Aome, Africa, and Palestine, and 
silentl v expired in a superstitious age. 
But the Kost was distracted by the 
Nestorianond Eutychian controversies ,* 
which attempted to explain the mystery 
of the incarnation, and hastened the 
min of Christianity in ner native land. 
These controversies were first agitated 
under the reign of the younger Theo- 
dosius: but their important conse- 
quences extend far beyond the limite of 
the present volume. The metaphysical 
chain of argument, the contests of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and their politi- 


teresting and instructive aeries of his- 
tory, from the general councils of 
Rhesus and OhalSdon, to the conquest 
of the East by the successors of 
Mahomet. 

1 Baniage (tom. viU. c. 888-^00) fslth- 
fuUv tepreaents the etate of the Jewi ; but he 
might have added from the canaos of the 
Spaniih eounoilt, and thelawaof the Vielgot^ 
many carioaa dreanutanoeB, euential to hit 
subject, though tliey are forelgii to mine.* 

* Ck>mpan HUman, Hist, of Jewa, ill, 

aos.— Mk 
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. CHAPTER XXXVra. 

ftKlGN AND CONVERSION OF* CLOVIS— HIS VICTORIBS OVER THE ALEMANNt, RlfR*' 
OUNDIANS, AND VISIGOTHS— ESTABLLSHMBNT OP tIiE FRENCH MONARCHY IN 
GAOL— LAWS OP THE BARBARIANS— STATE OF THE ROMANS— THE VISIGOTHS 
OF SPAIN— CONQUEST <>P BRITAIN BY THE SAXONS. ** 


The Gauls/ who impatiently supported 

SnitreToiattoa the Roman yoke, received 
ofOaoL a memorable lesson from 
ohe of the lieutenants of Vespasian, 
whoso weighty sense has been refined 
and expressed by the genius of Tacitus. ‘ 
*‘The protection of the republic has 
delivered Gaul from internal discord, 
and foreign invasions. By the loss of 
national independence, you have ac- 
(juired the name and privileges of 
Roman citizens. You enjoy, in common 
with ourselves, the permanent benefits 
of civil government ; and your remote 
situation is less exposed to the acci- 
dental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead 
of exercising the rights of conquest, we 
have been contented to impose such 
tributes as are requisite for your own 
preservation. Peace cannot be seciirccl 
without armies ; and armies must be 
supported at the expense of the people. 
It is for your sake, not for our own, 
that we guard the barrier of the Rhine 
against the ferocious Germans, who 
have so often attempted, and who will 
always desire, to exchange the solitude 
of their wockIs and morasses for the 
wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall 
t)f Romo would be fatal to the provinces ; 
and you would l)e buried in the ruins of 
that mighty fabric, which has been 
raised by the valour and wisdom of 
eight hundred years. Your imaginary 

I In this chapter I shslhlraw my quotations 
fixtm the Recueil des Histoxiens des (jaules et 
(ie la France, Paris, 1738*17^7, in eleven volumes 
in folio. By the labour of Dorn Bouquet, and 
the other Benedic^nes, all the original testi- 
monies, as far as a.d. 1000, are disposed in 
chronological order, and illustrated with learned 
notes Such a national work, which will be 
continued to the year 1500, might provoke our 
oniulation. 

‘■i Tacit. Hist. iv. 78, 74, In tom. i. p. 445. To 
abridge Tacitus would indeed be presumptuous ; 
but 1 may select tiie general ideas which he 
applies to the present state and future revolu- 
tionaof Qaul, 


freedom would be insulted and op- 
pressed by a savage master ; and the 
expulsion of the Romans would be*suc- 
ceeded by the eternal hostilities of the 
barbarian conquerors.’** This salutary 
advice was accepted, and this strange 
prediction was accomplished. In the 
space of four hundred years, the hardy 
Gauls, who had encountered the arms 
of Caesar, were imperceptibly melted 
into the general mass of citizens and 
subjects : the Western empire was dis- 
solved ; and the Germans, who had 
passed the Rhine, fiercely contended 
for the possession of Gaul, and excited 
the contempt or^ibhorrence of its peace- 
ful and polished inhabitants. With 
that conscious pride which the pre- 
eminence of knowledge and luxury 
seldom fails to inspire, they derided the 
hairy and gigantic savages of the North ; 
their rustic manners, dissonant* joy, 
voracious appetite, and thelrc horrid 
appearance, equally disgusting to the 
! sight Jind to the smell. The liberal 
i studies were sHill cultivated in the 
' schools of Autun and Bordeaux ; and 
the language of Cicero and Virgil was 
familiar to the Gallic youth. Their 
ears were astonished by the harsh and 
unknown sounds of the Germanic dia- 
lect, and they ingeniously lamented 
that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The 
Gauls were endowed witli all the ad- 
vantages of art and nature; but as 
they wanted courage to defend them, 
they were justly oonc^mned to obey, 
and even to flatter, the victorious bar- 
barians, by whose clemency they held 

^ I Eadem semper causa Germanls irans- 
cendendi in Gallias libido atque avaritiie et 
xuutandm sedis amor ; ut relictis paludibus et 
sulitudinibuB snis, fecundiasimum hoe solum 
vosque ipsos jMssiderent. . . Nam pulsis 
Romanis quid aUud quom bella omnium Intel 
B6 gentium exsistont f * 
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thoir precarioui fortunes and their 
• • • 

As soon as OGoacor had extin^ished 
• Burio, kiss of ^he Western empire, he 

tbevingo&i. Bought the ^friendship of 
tlie most pibwenul of the barbarians. 
'J'he ney sovereign of Italy resigned to 
King of the Visigoths, all the 
Koiuan conquests beyond the Alps, as 
far as the Khine and the Ocean and 
the •senate might confirm this liberal 
gift with some ostentation of power, and 
• without any real loss of revenue or 
dominion. The lawful pretensions of 
Kuric w'ere justified by ambition and 
success; and the Gothic nation might 
aspire, under his command, to the 
monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Arles 
and Marseilles surrendered to his arms ; 
he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne ; 
and the bishop condescended to pur- 
chase his recall from exile by a tribute 
of just, but reluctant praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace 
among a crowd of ambassadors and 
suppliants ; and their various business 
at the court of Bordeaux attested the 
power, and the renown, of the king of 
the Visigoths. The Horuli of the dis- 
tant ocean, who painted their naked 
bodies with its cerulean colour, im- 
ploredHiis protection : and the Saxons 
respected uie maritime provinces of a 
prince, who was destitute of any naval 
lorce. The tall BurgifndianB submitted 
to his authority ; nor did he restore the 
captive Franks, till he had imposed on 
that fierce nation the terms of an un- 
equal peace. The Vandals of Africa 
cultivated his useful friendship; and 
the Ostrogoths of Fannonia were sup- 
ported by his powerful aid against the 
oppression of the neighbouring Huns. 
1 no North (such afla the lofty strains of 
the poet) was agitated or appeased by 
the nod of Eunc ; the great king of 
Persia consulted the oracle of the West ; 
and the aged god of the Tiber was pro- 
tected by the swelling genius of the 

1 Sidonius Apollioails ridicules, with affected 
wit and pleasantry, the hardships of his situa- 
tion (Carm. xii. in tom. i. p. 811). 

3 See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. 1. c. 12, In 
tom. 11. p. 81. The charSeter of (irotius inclinee 
me to believe, that be has not substituted the 
KUm for theeA/i<ine (Hist. Gothorum, p. tjh) 
without the authority of sows MS. 


Garonne.* The fortoife of nations has 
often depended on accidents ; and 
France may ascribe her greatness to 
the premature death of the Gothic 
king, at a time when his son Alaric was 
a helpless infant, and his adversary 
Clovis" an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, 
lived an exile in Germany, oiovULUng of 
he was hospitably enter- thoPrsSs. 
tained by the queen, as well as by the 
king, of the Thuringions. After his 
restoration, Basina escaped from her 
husband’s bed to the arms of her lover ; 
freely declaring, that if she had known 
a man wiser, s&onger, or more beauti- 
ful than Childeric, that man should 
have been the object of her preforence.<^ 
Clovis was the offspring of this volun- 
tary union ; and, when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age, he succeeded, 
by his father’s death, to the command 
of the Salian tribe. The narrow limits 
of his kingdom^ were confined to the 
island of the Batavians, with the an- 
cient dioceses of Toumay and Arras 
and at the baptism of Clovis, the 
number of his warriors could not ex- 
ceed five thousand. The kindred tribes 
of the Franks, who had seated them- 
selves along the Belgic rivers, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, and 
the Rhine, were governed by their in- 

- Sidonius, 1. viii. epist. 3, 0, in torn. 1. p. 800. 
Jornandes (de llebus Getlcis, c. 47, p. 6S0) 
Justifies, in some measure, this portrut of the 
Gothic hero. 

2 1 use the familiar appellation of CZovis, 
from the Latin CtUodovediwtf or CKtoAovam. 
But the Vh expresses only the German aspira- 
tion ; and the true name is not different from 
or Lewis (Mem. de TAcademie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xx, p. 08). 

2 Greg. Turon. 1. il. c. 12, in tom. i. p. 168. 
Basina speaks the language of nature: the 
Franks, who had s^n her in her youth, might 
converse with Gregory in their old age ; and 
the bishop of Tours could not wish to defame 
the mother of the first Christian king. 

« The abbd Dubos (Hist. Critique de I’Etab- 
lissement de la MonarehiieFzau^ise dans les 
Gaules, tom. i. p. 68(H150) has the merit of de- 
fining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of 
ascertaining the genuine namber of his sub- 
jects. 

> Ecclssiam inoultam ao negligenilk drium 
Paganorum piestermlssam vepiium densltate 
oppietam, &c. Vit. 8t. Vadasti, In tom. Hi. p. 
878. This desorlption suppofsl that Arras was 
^sessed by the Pagans many yearn the 
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dependent of tbe Merovingian 

race ; the equals, the allies, and some- 
times the enemies, of the balio prince. 
But the Germans who obeyed, in peace, 
the hereditary jurisdiction of their 
chiefs, were free to follow tbe standard 
of a popular and victorious general ; 
and the superior merit of Clovis at- 
tracted the respect and allegiance of 
the national confederacy. When he 
first took the field, he had neither gold 
and silver in his coffers, nor wine or 
corn in his magazines but he imitated 
the example of Geesar, who, in the 
same country, had acquired wealth by 
the sword, and purcha^d soldiers with 
the fruits of conquest. After each sue- 
nessful battle or expedition, the spoils 
were accumulated in one common mass ; 
every warrior received his proportion- 
able share ; and the royal prerogative 
submitted to the equal regulations of 
military law. The untamed spirit of 
the barbarians was taught to acknow- 
ledge the advantages of regular dis- 
cipSne.* At the annual review of tbe 
month of March, their arms were dili- 
gently inspected; and when they tra- 
versed a peaceful territory, they were 
prohibited from touching a blade of 
grass. The justice of Clovis was inex- 
orable; and his careless or disobedient 
Boldiers were punished with instant 
death. It would be superfluous to 
praise the valour of a Frank ; but the 
valour of Clovis was directed by cool 
and consummate prudence. ^ In all his 
transactions with mankind he calcul- 
ated the weight of interest, of passioz^ 
and of opinion ; and his measures were 
sometimes adapted to the sanguinary 
manners of tbe Germans, and some- 
times moderated by the milder genius 
1 Oregoiy of Toun % o- i- tom. il. p. 232) 
contrasts ms poverty or Clovis with the wealth 
of bis grandsons. Vet Remiglus (in - tom. Iv. 
p. 52) mentions his paUrmu opes, as suflioient 


3 See Orsgory a.«il. e. 27, 87, in tom. il. p. 
176, 181, 182> The famons story of the vaaa of 
SoisBons explains both tbe power and the ohar- 
aster of Clovia. As a point of controvenv, it 
has been strangely tortured by Boulainvillien, 
Bubos, and tbe other pOUtioai antiquarians. 

B The duks of Nivemols, a noble statesman, 
who has lUanaijBd weighty and delicate negotia- 
tions, ingenioully iUustrates (Mem. de I'Acad. 
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of Borne, and Christianity.' He was 
intercbptdd in the cai\jer of victory, 
since he died in the foHy-fifth year of 
his ago; but he had ah'eady accom-v 
plished, in a^reign of^thirtv years, the 
establishment of the French monarchy 
in Gaul. «. 

The first exploit of Clovis woat the 
defeat of Syagrius, the hii victory 
son of Aigidius; and the ovorsysgrmi. 
ublic quarrel might, on this occasion, 
e Inflamed by private resentment. 
The glory ot the father still insulted 
the Merovingian race; the power of 
the son might excite the jealous am- 
bition of the king of the Franks. 
Syagrius inherited, as a patrimonial 
estate, the city and diocese of Soissons : 
the desolate remnant of the second 
Belgic, Brheims and Troyes, Beauvais 
and Amiens, would naturally submit to 
the count or patrician and after the 
dissolution of the Western empire, he 
might reign with the title, or at least 
with the authority, of king of the 
Bomans.^ As a Roman, he had been 
educated in the liberal studies of 
rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was 
engaged by accident and policy in the 
fainiuar use of the Germanic i^iom. 
The independent barbarians resorted to 
the tribunal of a stronger, wllo pos- 
sessed tbe singular talent of explaining, 
in their native tongue, the dictates of 
reason and equity. The diligence and 
affability of their judge rendered him 
popular, the impartial wisdom of his 
decrees obtained their voluntaiy obedi- 
ence, and the reign of Syagrius over 
the Franks and Burgundians seemed to 
revive the original institution of civil 
Boeiety.3 la the midst of these peaco- 

3 M. Biet <ia s Dlsseftstion which deserved 
the prise of tbe Aesdemy of Soissons, p. 178- 
226) tans Bcourately defined tbe nature and ex- 
tent of tbe kingdoms of Syagrius, and liis 
father ; but he loo readUji aUowe tbe slight 
evidence of Bubos (tom. il. p. 6A-67) to deprive 
him of Beauvais and Amiens. 

1 1 may observe that Fredegarius. in his 
Epitome of Gregory of Tonn (tom. ii. p. 888), 
has prudently substituted the name of JPafriofvs 
for tbe incredible title of JUx Itomaiwrum. 

3 SldoniuB (1. V. Eptot. 6. in tom. i. p 704), 
who styles him the Solon, tne Amphion, of tbs 
barbarians, addresses this imaginary king in tbe 
tone of friendship and equaUty. From such 

Of arbUntUofii the crafty Pejocot M 
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’ * /ul occupations, Syagrius received, and 
boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of 
Clovis, who cl#.Uen^ed his rival, in the 
^spirit and sdraost in the language of 
chivalry, to appoint the day, and the 
field,* of battle •In the tfme of Ciesar, 
SoissoM would have poured forth a 
body w fifty thousand horse ; and such 
an army might have been plentifully 
supplied with shields, cuirasses, and 
military engines, from the three 
arsenals, or manufactures, of the city.^ 

• But the courage and numbers of the 
Gallic youth were long since exhausted ; 
and the loose bands of volunteers, or 
mercenaries, who marched under the 
standard of Syagrius, were incapable of 
contending with the national Vcalour of 
the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge 
of his strength and resources, to con- 
demn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who 
escaped, after the loss of a battle, ^o 
the distant court of Toulouse. The 
feeble minority of Alaric could not as- 
sist or protect an unfortunate furtive ; 
the pusillanimous^ Goths were intimi- 
dated by the menaces of Clovis ; and 
the Koinan after a short confine- 
ment, was delivered into the hands of 
the* executioner. The Belgic cities 
surrcflfdered to the king of the Franks ; 
and his dominions were enlarged to- 
wards the East by the ample diocese of 
Tongres,* which Cloi^s subdued iii the 
tenth year of his reign. 

raised himself to the throne of the Medes 
(Herodot. 1. i. c. OC-iOO). . 

I OamputQ Bibi prmpsrari Juasit. M. Biet 
(p. 22(5-261) has diligently ascertained this field 
of battle, at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, about 
ten miles to the north of Soissons. The ground 
was marked by a circle of FSgan sepulchres ; 
and Clovis bestowed the adjacent lands of 
Leuiliv and Coucy otf the church of Bheims. 

Sm Cssar. Comment, de Beil. Gallic, ii. 4, 
in tom. 1. p. 220, and the Notitiw, tom. 1. p. 
126. The three Fabrieoe ot Soissons were, 
taria, MvUar^ and Climibaria. The last 
supplied the complete armour of the hwvy 
euiraasiers. - ^ x x,. .i 

* The epithet must be confined to the cir- 
cumstanees; and history cannot justify the 


French pr^udioeof Gregory (1. ii. e. in tom, 
11. p. 176), ttt Gothorum paveros vms Set 
* Dubos has satisfied me (tom. 1. p. 277-286) 
that Gregory of Touts, his transcri^rs or his 
r^en, have repeatedly confounded the Ger- 
man kingdom of Thitri^ia, beyond ^e Khine, 
snd the Game city of Tirngria, on the Meuse, 


The name of the Alsmauni has been 
absurdly derived from ^ 

their imaginary settle- tataMoBof 
ment on the banks of the ^ ■klemanni. 
Leman lakcf.* That fortunate district, 
from the lake to Avenche, and Mount 
Jura, was occupied by the Burgundi- 
ans.^ The northern parts of Helvetia 
iiad indeed been subdued by the fero- 
cious Alemanni, who destroyed with 
their own hands the fruits of their con- 
quest. A province, im^ved and 
horned by the arts of ^me, was 
again reduced to a savage wilderness ; 
and some vestige of the stately Vindon- 
issa may still be discovered in tbe 
fertile and populous valley of the Aar.3 
From the source of the Bhine to its 
conflux with the Mein and the Moselle, 
the formidable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river, by 
the right of ancient possession, or recent 
victo^. They had spread themselves 
into Gaul, over the modem provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine ; and their bold 
invasion of the kingdom of Cologne 
summoned the Salic prince to the de- 
fence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis 
encountered the invaders of Gaul in the 
plain of Tolbiac, about twenty-four 
miles from Cologne; «nd' the two 

which was more anciently tbe country of the 
Eburones, and more recently the diocese of 
liege. 

I Fopuli habitantes juxta Xcmannum lacum, 
ilZemaHni^icuntur. Uervius, ad Virgil. Geor- 
glc. Iv. 278. Bom Bouquet (tom. 1. p. 817) haa 
only alleged the more recent and corrupt text 
of Isidore of boville. , ^ 

8 Gilgory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter 
ilia Jurensis dcserti secrets, quw, inter Bur* 
gundiam Alainanniamque, sits, Aventicss ad- 
jacent civltatl, in tom. i. p. 648, M. de Watte- 
ville (Hist, de la Ck>nfederation Helvetique, 
tom. 1. p. 9, 10), has accurately defined tbe 
Helvetian limits of tbe duchy of Alemanni, and 
the Transjurane Burgundy. They were com- 
mensurate with tin dioceses of Constonce and 
Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still discrimin- 
ated, in modem Switzerland, by the use of the 
German or French language. 

» See GuUliman de Kebus Helvetlcis, 1. 1. & 
8, p. U 12. Within thesancient waUsof Vin- 
donlssa, tbe castle of Habeburgh, the abbey of 
Konigsileld, and the town of Bxuek, have ano- 
^^ly arisen. The philosophic traveUer 
may compare the monuments of Boman con- 
quest, of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of 
monkiah superstition, and of industrious free- 
dom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will 
applaud the »«it aad hs^piuesB of his owu 
times 
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fiercest nations of Germany were mutu- 
ally animated <)y the memory of past 
exploits, and the prospect of future 
greatness. The Franks, after an ob- 
stinate struggle, gave way ; and the 
Alcmanni, raising a shout of victory, 
impetuously pressed their retreat. But 
the battle was restored by the valour, 
aiul the conduct, and perhaps by the 
f)iety, of Clovis ; and the event of the 
bloody day decided for ever the alter- 
Fiative of empire or servitude. The 
last king of the Alemanui was slain in 
t!ie field, and his people was slaughtered 
aiwl pursued, till they threw down their 
arms, and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline it was 
impossible for them to rally ; they had 
contemptuously demolished the walls 
and fortifications which miglit have 
jirotected their distress ; and they were 
followed into the heart of their forests, 
by an enemy not loss active, or intrepid, 
than themselves. The great Tlieodoiic 
congratulated the victory . of Clovis, 
W’hose sister Alboficda the king of Italy 
had lately mamed j but lie mildly in- 
tcrcciled with his brother in favour of 
che suppliants and fugitives, who had 
implored his protection. The Gallic 
territories, w'hich were possessed by the 
Alcmanni, became the prize of tbeir 
conqueror ; and the haughty nation, 
invincible or rebellious to the arms of 
liome, acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Merovingian kings, wdio graci- 
ously permitted them to enjoy their 
p'.caliar manners a**** institutions, 
Tinder the ^ovcrnineiit of official, and 
at length oi hereditary, dukes. After 
the conquest of the Western provinces, 
the Franks alone maintained their 
ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 
They gnidually subdued and civilised 
the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Flbe, and the mountains of Bohemia ; 
and the peace of E vope was secured by 
the obedience of Germany.* 

3 Gregory of Touf« (1. it. 80, 37, in tom, 11. p. 
176, 177, 182), the Gesta Francorum (in tom. 11. 
)>. .'i&l), and the epistle of Theodorio (Cassiodor. 
Variar. 1. 11. c. 41, In tom. iv. p. 4), represent 
the defeat of the Alemannl. Some of their 
tribes settled in lihietia, under the protection 
of 'J'heodoric, whose successurs ceded the colony 
and tbeir country to the graniison of Clovis. 
The state of uud^r i4}e Miero- 


Till the thirtieth year of his age,^ 
Clovis continued to wor- oonversioBof 
ship #the« gods of his in- 
ccstors.* His belief, 4)r rather disre- 
gard, of Christianity, might encouragp 
him to pillage with less remorse the 
churcheR of a hostfio ttfrritorv ; but 
Ins subjects of Gaul enjoyed^ the free 
exercise of religious worship ; and the 
bishops entertained a more favourable 
hope of the idolater, than of the here- 
tics. The Merovingian prince hacj, con- 
ti*acted a fortunate alliance with the 
fair Clotilda, the niece of the king of * 
Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court, was educated in the pro- 
fession of the Catholic faith. It was 
her interest, as well as her duty, to 
achieve the conversion^ of a pagan hus- 
band ; and Clovis insensibly listened to 
the voice of love and religion. Ho 
consented (perhaps such terms had been 
previously stipulated) to the baptism of 
his ehlcst sou ; and though the sudden 
deatli of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, he was persuaded a 
second time to repeat the dangerous 
experiment. ]n the distress of the 
battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked 
the god of Clotilda and the Christians ; 
and victory disposed him to hear, with 
respectful gratitude, the eloquent^ Re« 
inigius,'^ bishop of Rheims, wLo for- 

viugian kings may be seen in Mascou (Rist. of 
the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, &c. Annotation 
xxxvi.) and Guilliman (de Beb. Helvet. kil. o. 
10-]2, p. 72-80). 

1 Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that 
Clovis worsliipped the gods of Greece and 
liome. The fact is incredible, and the mistake 
only shows how completely, in less than a 
century, the national rmiglon of the Franks had 
been abolished, and even forgotten. 

^ Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and 
conversion of Clovis (1. ii. c. 28-31, in tom. ii. 

? . 175-178). Even Fredegarius, or the nameless 
Ipitomiser (in tom. ii. Uk 398-400), the author of 
the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 648-552), 
and Aiinoiu himself (1. i. c. 18, fk tom. iii. p. 
87-40), may be heard without disdain. Tra- 
dition might long preserve some purlous oir- 
cumstances of these important transactions. 

* A traveller, who returned from Bhelms to 
Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his Declama- 
tions from the secretary or bookseller of the 
modest Axchbishom (Sidonius ApoUinar. 1. ix. 
epist. 7). Four ei&tles of Bemi^us, which are 
still extant (in tom. iv. p. 51-53), do not corres- 
pond with the splendid iiraise of Sidonius. 

llincmar, one of the successors of Bemigiui 
(a.D. S4r''S82), composed bis (ip tqip. 
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cibly displayed the temporal axid 
spiritual advantages of his conversion. 
The king declared himself satisfied of 
the truth of the Catholic faith ; and the 
|7«litical reason? which might have sus- 
pended his public profession, were re- 
• moved by the clevout or loyal acclama- 
tions of the Franks, who showed them- 
selves, alike prepared to follow their 
leroic l<»ader to 5he field of battle, or to 
Siie baptismal font. The important 
'eremony was performed in the cathe- 
jlral of Rheims, with every circumstance 
of magnificence and solemnity that could 
impress an awful sense of religion on 
the minds of its rude proselytes. ‘ The 
new Constantine was immediately bap- 
tised with three thousand of his warlike 
subjects ; and their example was imi- 
tated by the remainder of the (jtnilt 
i'arhariLi7i8f -who, in obedience to the 
^ict()rious prelate, adored the cross 
M hich they liad burnt, and burnt the 
iilols which they had formerly adored.* 
The mind of Clovis was susceptible of 
transient fervour : he was exasperated 
by the pathetic tale of the passion and 
di'ath of Christ ; and, instead of weigh- 
ing the Salutary consequences of that 
mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with 
indiscyjct fury, “Had I been present 
at the head of my valiant Franks, I 
would h&ve revenged his injuries. ”3 

iii. p. 373-880). The antliority of ancient MSS. 
of the church of Kheims might inspire some 
confidence, which is destroyed, however, by the 
selfish and audacious fictions of Hincinar. It 
is remarkable enough, that Bemigius, who was 
consecrated at the age of twenty-two (a d. 457), 
filled the episcopal chair seventy-four years 
(I'agi Critica, in Baron, tom. ii. p. 884, 572). 

^ A phial (the SahUe Ampoulle) of holy, or 
rather celestial, oil was brought down by a 
white dove, for the baptism of Clovis ; and it is 
still used, and renewed, in the coronation of 
the kings of France. Uincmar(be aspired to 
the primacy of Gaul) is the first author of this 
fable (in tom. ill. p. 877), whose slight founda- 
tions the Abbe de Vertot (Memoires de T Ac- 
ad emie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 610-683) has 
undermined, with pgofound respect and con- 
summate dexterity. 

^ Mitis depone colla, Sicambcfl: : adora quod 
incendistl, inoende quod odorasti. Greg. Turon. 
1. il. 0 . 81, in tom. ii. p. 177. 

Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, 
injurias ejus vindicassem. This rash expres- 
sion, which Gregory has xirudently concealed, 
is celebrated by Fredegarius (Epttom. c. 21, in 
(oin. ii. p. 400 ), Aimoin (1. i. c. 10, in tom. iii. 

W), and thtJ (^ironiipics de St. Denys (1. 1. c. 


But the savage coxKjnerqr of Gaul waa 
incapablo of examining the proofs of a 
religion which depends on the laborious 
uivestigation of historic evidence and 
speculative theology. He was still 
more incapable of feeling the mild in- 
fluence of the Gospel, which persuades 
and purifies the heart of a genuine con- 
A^ert. His ambitious reign was a per- 
petual violation of moral and Christian 
duties: his hands were stained with 
blood in peace as well as in war ; and, 
as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod 
of the Gallician church, he calmly ass- 
assinated all the princes of the Mero- 
vingian race.* Yet the king of the 
Franks m^ht sincerely worship the 
Christian God, as a Being more excel- 
lent and powerful than his national 
deities ; and the signal deliverance and 
victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to 
confide in the future protection of the 
Ijord of Hosts. Martin, the most 
popular of the saints, had filled tlio 
Western world with the flame of those 
miracles, which were incessantly per- 
formed at his holy sepulchre of Tours, 
His visible or invisible aid promoted 
the cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince ; and the profane remark of 
Clovis himself, that St. Martin was an 
expensive friend,* need not be inter- 
preted as the symptom of any per- 
manent or rational scepticism. But 
earth, as well as heaven, rejoiced in 
the conversion of the Franks. On the 
memorable day when Clovis ascended 
from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian world, deserved the name 
and prerogatives of a Catholic king. 
The Emperor Anastasias entertained 
some dangerous errors concerning the 

20, In tom. iii. p. 171), as an admirable effusion 
of Christian seal. 

1 Gregory <1. 11. o. iO-43, in tom. IL p. 182- 
185), after coolly relating the repeated crimes 
and affected remorsS, of Clovis, concludes, per- 
haps undcsignedly, with a lesson, which am- 
bition will never hear : ^'Hlsitatransaotie . • 
obiit." ^ 

‘3 After the Gothic victory, Clovis mode rich 
offerings to St. Martin of Tours. He wished to 
redeem his war-horse by the gift of one hun- 
dred pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed 
could not move from the stable tUl the price of 
his redemption had been doubled. This miracle 
provoked the king to exclaim, VereB. Martlnns 
est bonus in auxilio, sedcarus iu uegotio (Gests 
fnjpporqpi, ip toiP: A- P* 6B4| 61»5X 
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nature of th% divine incarnation ; and 
tlie barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, 
and Gaul, were involved in the '^ian 
heresy^ The eldest, or rather the only, 
sou of the church, was^ acknowledged 
by the clergy as their lawful sovereign, 
or glorious deliverer ; and the arms of 
Clovis were strenuously supported by 
the zeal and favour of the Catholic 
faction.* 

Under the Homan Empire, the wealth 

... and jurisdiction of the 

^jSmoricMs and bisliops, their sacred char- 
acter and perpetual office, 
their numerous depend- 
ents, popular eloquence, and provincial 
assemblies, had rendered them always 
respectable, and sometimes dangerous. 
Their influence was augmented with 
the progress of superstition ; and the 
estamishment of the Erench monarchy 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
firm alliance of a hundred prelates, 
who reigned in the discontented, or 
indepen&nt, cities of Gaul. Tlie slight 
foundations of the Armorican republic 
had been repeatedly shaken, or over- 
thrown ; but the same people still 
guarded their domestic freedom ; as- 
serted the dignity of the Eoman name ; 
and bravely resisted the predatory in- 
roads and regular attacks of Clovis, 
who laboured to extend his conquests 
from the Seine to the Loire. Their 
successful opposition introduced nn 
equal and honourable union. The 
Franks esteemed the valour of the 
Armoricans ; “ and the Armoricans wore 
reconciled by the religion of the Franks. 
The military force, which had been sta- 

1 See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the 
royal convert (in tom. iv. p 50, 51). Avitus, 
bishop of Vienna, addressed Clovis on the 
Bailie subject (p. 40) ; and many of the Latin 
biBbops would assure of their Joy and at- 
laehtnentt 

s Instead of the unknown 

people, who now apmr in the text of Pro- 
copius, Hadrian de valois has restored the 
proper name of the ; and this easy 

correction has been almost universally ap- 
proved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would 
naturally suppose, that Procopius means to 
describe a tribe of Germans in the alliance of 
Borne : and not a confederacy of Gallic dties, 
which had revolted from the empire."^ 

* Compare Hallam's Europe during tlie 
Middle Ages, voL i. p. 2, and Daru, Hist, de 
£(retiigne, Tol. i p. 


tioned for the defence of Gaul, ooh« 
eistdd of one hundred different bands 
of cavalry or inbmtry ; and these 
troops, while they aysumed the tUle 
and privileges of Roman soldiers, were 
renewed by an incibssairt supply of thq 
barbarian youth. The extreme forti- 
fications, and scattered fmf'gments, of 
the empire, were still^dcfended by their 
hopeless courage. 35ut their retreat 
was intercepted, and their communica* 
tion was impracticable : they were 
abandoned by the Greek princes cf 
Constantinople, and they piously dis- 
claimed all connection with the Ariac 
usurpers of Gaul. They acccpte<'. 
without shame or reluctance, the gene 
rous capitulation, which was proposed 
by a Catholic hero ; and this spurious, 
or legitimate, progeny of tho Roman 
legions, was distinguished in the suc- 
ceeding age by their arms, their en- 
signs, anef their peculiar dress atid 
institutions. But the national strength 
was increased by these powerful and 
voluntary accessions ; and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms dre^ed the numbered 
as well as tho spirit, of the Franks. 
The reduction of the Northern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, instead of being decided 
by the chance of a single battle, •appears 
to have been slowly cffectotl by the 
gradual operation of war and treaty; 
and Clovis acquired each object of his 
ambition, by such efforts or such con- 
cessions as were adequate to ita real 
value. Bis savage character, and the 
virtues of Henry iV., suggest the most 
opposite ideas of human nature ; yet 
some resemblance may be found in the 
situation of two princes, who conquered 
France b,y their valour, their policy, 
and the merits of a seasonable conver< 
sion.* * 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, 
which was defined by the nuBazgimdiMi 
course of twp Gallic rivora, 
the Saone and the^Rhdne, extended 

1 This importaat digiession of Froooplui (de 
Bell. Gothic. 1. 1. o. 12, in tom. ii. p. 29-86) 
illustrates the origin of the French monaroby 
Yet I must observe, 1. That the Greek histo- 
rian betrays an inexcusable ignorance of the 
geography of the West. 2. That these treaties 
and privileges, which should leave some lasting 
traces, are totally invisible in Gregoiy of Toan» 
thS Sadie Isws. ^0, < 
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from the forest qjE Vosges to t]ie ij^lps 
and the sea of Marseilles. * The sceptre 
was in the han(^ of Gundobald. That 
\^liant and ambitious prince' had re- 
duced the ;Liui)Bber 4)f royal icandidates 
* by tlie death of two brothers, one of 
whom waf the father of Clotilda but 
his imperfect prudence still permitted 
Cxodegesil, the youngest of his brothers, 
to possess the dependent principality 
of Geheva. The Arian monarch was 
justly alarmed by the satisfaction, and 
the hopes, which seemed to animate 
Ids clergy and people after the conver- 
sion of Clovis ; and Gundobald con- 
vened at Lyons an assembly of his 
bishops, to reconcile, if it were pos- 
sible, their religious and political dis- 
contents. A vain conference was 
agitated between tiie two factions. 
The Arians upbraided the Catholics 
with the worship of three Gods i the 
Catliolics defended their cause by theo- 
logical distinctions ; and the usual 
arguments, objections, and replies, 
were reverberated with obstinate cla- 
mour ; till Gie king revealed his secret 
apprehensions, by an abrupt but deci- 
sive question, which he addressed to 
the orthodox bishops. **lf you truly 
profess Ij^e Christian religion, why do 
ypu not restrain the king of the Franks? 
He has declared war against me, and 
forms alliances with igy enemies for 
my dcstniction. A sanguinary and 
covetous mind is not the symptom of 
a sincere conversion : let him show his 
faith by his works.” The answer of 
Avitus, bishop of Vienna, who spoke in 


1 Begnnm circa Bhodaoum ant Ararim cum 
pToviacUk MaMiliensi retioebant. ^ng. Turon. 
1. ii. c. 82, in tom. U p. 178. The province of 
ManeUles, se at the Durance, was after- 
wards ceded to the Ostrogoths ; and the signa- 
tures of twenty-five bishops are suppoeed to 
represent the kingdom of Burgundy, ▲.n. 519. 
(ConcU. Epaon. in tom. iv. p. 104, 105). Yet I 
would expect Vlndfinlssa. The bishop, who 
lived under,,the Pagan Alemannl, would natur- 
ally resort to the synods of the next Christian 
kingdom. Matcou (in his four first annota- 
tions) bag explained many dreumstanoes rela- 
tive to the Burgundian monarchy. 

3 Maeoou (Hist, of the Germans, xl. 10), who 
vary reasonably ^strusts the testimony of 
Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage from 
Avitus (epist. V.) to prove that Gundobald 
affected to depldre the tragic event, which his 
subjeem streeped to spplsmi. 


the name of his brethren, was delivered 
with the voice and countenance of an 
angel. “We are ignorant of the mo- 
tives and intentions of the king of the 
Franks : but we are tauglit by Scripture, 
that the kingdoms wliich abandon 
the divine law are frcrjiieiitly sub- 
verted ; and that enemies will arise on 
every side against those who have made 
God their enemy. ' Return with thy 
people to the law of God, and he will 
give peace and security to thy domin- 
ions.” The king of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condi- 
tion which the Catholics considered as 
essential to the treaty, delayed and 
dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; 
after reproaching his bishops that 
Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had 
privately tempted the allegiance of his 
brother. ‘ 

The allegiance of his brother was 
already seduced ; and the victory of 
obedience of CJodcgcsil, oioyi*. 
who joined the royal standard with the 
troops of (Jeneva, inoro eft’ectnally pro- 
moted the success of the conspiracy. 
While the Franks and Burgundians 
contended with equal valour, his sea- 
sonable desertion decided the event of 
the battle ; and as Gundobald was 
faintly supported by the disaffected 
Gauls, he yielded to the anns of Clovis, 

and hastily retreated from the field, 

which appears to have l)een situated 
between Langres and Dijon. He dis- 
trusted the strength of Dijon, a quad- 
rangular fortress, encompassed by two 
rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, 
and fifteen thick, with four gates, and 
thirty-three towers ; ® he abandoned to 
tlie pursuit of Clovis the important 
cities of Lyons and Vienna ; and Gun- 


o 

I Bee the original conference (in tom. Iv. p. 
09-102). Avitus, the principal actor, and 
probably the secretary of the meeting, was 
bishop of Vienna. A short account of his 
person and works may be tound In Dupln 
(Blblioth4que Ecclesiastlqaa, tom. ▼. p. 5-10). 

9 Gregory of Tours (1. ill. c. 19, in torn. li. p. 
107) indulges bis genius, or rather transcribes 
some more eloquent writer, in the description 
of Diion ; a esatle which already deserved the 
title of a city. It depended on the bishops of 
Langres till the twelfth century, and afterwards 
became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. 
Longuerue, Description de la VxVdW, part i 
p. 280. * 
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dobald still flba with precipitation, till 
he had reached Avignon, at the distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles from the 
field of battle* A long siege, and an 
artful negotiation, admemished the king 
of the Franks of the danger and diffi- 
culty of his enterprise. He imposed a 
tribute on the Burgundian prince, com- 
pelled him to pardon and reward his 
brother’s treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions, with the 
spoils and captives of the southern 
provinces. This splendid triumph was 
soon clouded by the intelligence, that 
Gundobald had violated^ his recent 
obligations, and that the''*. Unfortunate 
Godegesil, who was left at Vienna with 
a garrison of five thousand Franks,* 
had been besieged, surprised, and mas- 
sacred by his inhuman brother. Such 
an outrage might have exasperated the 
patience of the most peaceful sovereign ; 
yet the comiucror of (iaul dissembled 
the injury, rcleaiied the tribute, ‘and 
accepted the alliance and military 
service of the king of Burgundy. 
Clovis no longer possessed those aa- 
vantages which had assured the success 
of the preceding war; and his rival, 
instructed by adversity, had found new 
resources in the atlections of his people. 
The Gauls or Homans applauded tho 
mild and impartial laws ot Gundobald, 
which aluiost raised them to the same 
level with their conquerors. The 
bishops were reconciled, and flattered, 
by tho hopes, which he artfully sug- 
gested, of his approaching conversion ; 
and though he eluded their accomplish- 
ment to tho last moment of his life, his 
moderation secured the peace, and sus- 
pended the ruin, of the kingdom of 
Burgundy.® 

1 The Epitomiser of Gregory of Toun (in 
torn. ii. p. 401) has supplied this number of 
Franks ; out he rashly supposes that they were 
cut in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent 
Burgundian spared the soldiers of Clovis, and 
sent these captives to the king of the Visigoths, 
who settled them in the territory of Toulouse. 

'^In this Burgundian war 1 have followed 
Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 32, 33, in. tom. ii. p. 
178, 179), whose narrative appears so Incom- 

n dble with that of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 

. c. 12, in tom. It. p. 81, 32), that some critics 
have supposed Pm different wars. The Abbd 
Bubos (Hist. Critique, &c. tom. ii. p. 120ac2) 
has distinctly represented the causee aud the 
ev|inta 


I am impatient to pursue the final 
ruift Of that kingdom, „ , . 

which was accompTfshed 
under the reign of Sifis- 
mond, the son of Gundo- 
bald. THo Catholic Sigismond has ac** 
quired the honours of a , saint and 
martyr ;* but the hands of thp royal 
saint were stained with the blood of his 
innocent son, whom he inhumanly 
sacrificed to the pride and resentment 
of a stepmother. He soon discovered 
his error, and bewailed the irreparable 
loss. While Sigismond embraced the, 
corpse of the unfortunate youth, he re- 
ceived a severe admonition from one 
of his attendants : ** It is not his situa- 
tion, O king I it is thine which deserves 
pity and lamentation. ’’ The reproaches 
of a guilty, conscience were allevicated, 
however, by his liberal donation to the 
monastery of Agaunum or 8t. Maurice, 
in Vallais ; which he himself hod 
founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Theboian legion.® A full 
chorus of perpetual psalmody was 
instituted by the pious king ; he assidu- 
ously practised the austere devotion of 
the monks ; and it was his humble 
prayer, that Heaven would inflict in 
this world the punishment of liis sins. 
His prayer was heard : the* avengers 
were at hand ; and the provinces of 
Burgundy were overwhelmed by an 
army of victoflous Franks. After the 
event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigis- 
inond, who wished to protract his life 
that he might prolong his penance, 
concealed himself in the desert in a 
religious habit, till he was discovered 
and betrayed by his subjects, who 
solicited the favour of their new masters. 


1 See his life or legend (In tom. ill. p. 402). 
A martyr 1 how strafigely hai that worn been 
distorted from its original sense of a common 
witness. SL Sigismond was remarkable for the 
care of fevers. 

s Before the end of t^e fifth century, the 
church of St. Maurice, and his Thebssan legion, 
had rendered Agaunum a place of devout pil- 
grimage. A promiscuous community of both 
sexes had introduced some deeds of darkness, 
which were abolished (a.d. 616) by the regular 
monastery of Sigismond. Within fifty years, 
his angels of light made a nocturnal sally to 
murder their bishop and his clergy. See in the 
Bibliothdque l^sonnte (tom. zzzvi. p. 435*488) 
tho curloue reioaiks of a l^afped 
Geneva* 
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Me cdptivd monarch, with his wife 
anil two children^ was transpo^tei}. to 
Orleans, and buri^ alive in a deep well, 
by tlie stern command of the sons of 
Clhvis; whose cruelty might derive 
some excuse ^’oiii*tbe maxims and 
examples of their barbarous age. Their 
ambition. Which urged them to achieve 
the conquest of Burgundy, was in- 
flamed or diagiiis^l, by filial piety : and 
Clotilda, whose sanctity did not consist 
in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed 
them to revenge her father^s death on 
the family of his assassin. The re- 
bellious Burgundians, for they at- 
tempted to break their chains, were 
still permitted to enjoy their national 
laws under the obligation of tribute and 
military service ; and the Merovingian 

rinces peaceably reigned over a king- 

om, whose glory and greatness had 
been first overthrown by the arms of 
Clovis. * 

The first victory of Clovis had in- 

The Gothic w»r. suited the honour of the 
A.D. 607. Goths. They viewed his 
rapid progress with jealousv and terror ; 
and tne youthful fame of Alaric was 
oppressed by the more potent genius of 
his rival. Some disputes inevitably 
arose on the edge of their contiguous 
dominioq^; and after the delays of 
fruitless negotiation, a personal inter- 
view of the two kings was proposed and 
accepted. This confergpee of Clovis 
and Alai'ic was held in a small island 
of the Loire, near Amboise. They 
embraced, familiarly conversed, and 
feasted together ; and separated with 
the warmest professions of peace and 
brotherly love. But their apparent 
confidence concealed a dark eiispieion of 
hostile and treacherous designs ; and 
their mutual coi^plaints solicited, 
eluded, and disclaimed, a final arbitra- 
tion. At Paris, which he already con- 
sidered as his royal seat, Clovis de- 
clared to an assembly of tlfe princes and 
warriors, the pretence, and the motive, 

1 Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chrou. in tom. 
11. p. 15), has marked ihe authentic dates, and 
Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 5, 0, in tom. ii. p. 
188, 189) has expressed the princi])al facts, of 
the life of Sigismond. and the conquest of 
Burgundy. I^opiusrCla tom. 11. p. 84) and 
Agathias (in tom. u. p. 49) show their remote 
and Imperfect hnowleoge. 


of a Gothic war. “ tt grieves me to 
see that the Arians still possess the 
fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march 
against them with the aid of God j and, 
having vanquiqjied the heretics, we will 
possess, and divide, their fertile pro- 
vinces.”* The Franks, who were in- 
spired by hereditary valour and recent 
zeal, applauded the generems design of 
their monarch ; expressed their resolu- 
tion to conquer or die, since death and 
conquest would be equally profitable; 
and solemnly protested that they would 
never shave their beards till victory 
should absolve them from that incon- 
venient vow. The enterprise was pro- 
moted by the public or private exhor- 
tations of Clotilda. She reminded her 
husband how effectually some pious 
foundation would propitiate the Deity, 
and his servants : and the Christian 
hero, darting his battle-axe with a skil- 
ful and nervous hand : “ There,” said 
he, “ on that spot where my J^mncwca* 
shall fall, will I erect a church in 
honour of the holy apostles.” This 
ostentatious piety confirmed and justi- 
fied the att^hment of the Catholics, 
with whom he secretly corresponded ; 
and their devout wishes were gradually 
ripened into a formidable' conspiracy. 
The peoplff bf Aquitain was alarmed by 
the indisci^t reproaches of their Gothic 
tyrants, who justly accused them of 
preferring the dominion of the Franks ; 
and their zealous adherent Quintianus, 
bishop ofi Rodez,3 preached more 
forcibly in his exile than in his diocese. 
To resist these foreign and domostio 
1 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. 
181) inserts the short but persuasive speech of 
Clovis. Valde moleste fero, quod hi Ariani 
partem teneant Galliarurn (the author of the 
Ueata lYancorum, in tom. ll. p. 5.53, adds the 
precious epithet otopiimam\ eamus cum Dei 
adjutorio, et, superatis eis, redigamus terram 
in ditionem nostram. ^ 

^ Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bipennem 
suam quod est Franciaca, ^c. (Ciesta Franc, in 
tom. ii. p. 544). Tlie form, and use of this 
weapon, are clearly described by I'rocopius (in 
tom. ii. p. 37). Examples of Its national appel- 
lation in Latin and French may be fouud in tlie 
Glossary of Ducungc, and the large Dictionnaire 
de Trevoux. 

It is sinj^ular enough that some important 
and authentic facts should be found in a Lite of 
Quintianus, composed in rhvme in the old 
FatoU of Rouergue (Dubos, Hist. Critique, die., 
tom. a p. 179). • 
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enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of tiie Burgundians, Aiaric 
collected his troopS) far more numerous 
than the military powers of Clovis. 
The Visigoths resumed l|he exercise of 
arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurions'pcace a select band 
of valiant and robust slaves attended 
their masters to the field ;® and tlio 
cities of Caul w'ere compelled to furnish 
their doubtful and reluctant aid. Thco- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, who 
reigned in Italy, had laboured to main- 
tain the tranquillity of Gaul ; ami he 
assumed, or atl'ccted for that purpose, 
the impartial character of a mediator. 
But the sagacious monarch dreaded the 
rising empire of Clovis, and he was 
firmly engaged to support the national 
and religious cause of the Goths. 

The accidental or artificial prodigies. 
Victory of ciovu, which adomcd the ex- 
A.I). 607. podition of Clovis, w'crc 
accepted by a superstitious age, as the 
manifest declaration of the Divine 
favour. He marched from Paris ; tand as 
he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, his 
anxiety tempted him to consult the 
shrine of St. Martin, the sanctuary, and 
the oracle of Gaul. His messengers 
W'cro instructed to remark the words of 
the Psalm, which should haf^cn to be 
chanted at the precise moment when 
they entered the church. Those >voi*ds 
most fortunately expressed the valour 
and victory of the champions of Heaven, 
and the application was easily trans- 
ferred to the new Joshua, the new 
Gideon, who w^ent forth to battle 
against the enemies of the Lord.^ 

1 Qaamvis fortitudinl vestra confldentiam 
vribiiat parentum vestrorum inuumerabilis 
inultitudo ; quamvis Attllam potentem reminis- 
camini Visigotharum ylribus inclinatum ; 
tamen quia populuruni fefocia corda longi pace 
mollescunt, cavete aubito in aleam mittere, 
quo8 constat tantis temporibus ezcrcitia non 
habere. Such was tl>e salutary, but fruitless, 
advice of peace, of reason, and of Theodoric 
(Casslodor. 1. ill. ep. 2). 

2 Montesquieu (Ksprit des Loix, 1. xv, c. 14) 
mentions and approves the law of the Visigoths 
(1. ix. tit. 2, in tom. iv. p. 425), which oblige 
all masters to arm, and send, or lead, into the 
field, a tenth of their slaves. 

V This mode of divination, by accepting as an 
omen the first sured words, which in particular 
elrcamstanoes slmld be presented to the eye or 


Orleans secured to the Pranks a t>ri(lg€ f 
on yie ^ire ; but at^ the distance of 
forty miies from Poitigrs, their progress 
was intercepted by extraordiiiai^ 
swell of the river Vigenna or Vienn#; 
and the opposite bavks u(jere covered by ^ 
the encampment of the Visigoths. 
Delay must be always darijjerous to 
barbarians, who consumo the country 
through which they iharch ; and had 
Clovis possessed Icu^nre and materials, 
it might have been impracticable tc 
construct a bridge, or to force a passagob 
in the face of a superior enemy. But 
the affectionate peasants, who were im- 
patient to welcome their deliverer, 
could easily betray some unknown or 
unguarded ford : the merit of the dis- 
covery was enhanced by the useful in- 
terposition of fraud or fiction ; and a 
white hart, 'of singular size and beauty, 
appeared to guide and animate the 
march of the Catholic army. The 
councils of the Visigoths were irresolute 
and distracted. A crowd of impatient 
warriors, ]pre8um{)tuous in their strength, 
and disdaining to fiy before the robbers 
of Germany, excited Aiaric to assert in 
arms the name and blood of the con- 
queror of Rome. The advice of the 
graver chieftains pressed him to^ elude 
the first ardour of the Franks^ and to 
expect, in the southern provinces of 
Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostro- 
goths, whom Ij^io king of Italy had 
already sent to his assistance. The 

decisive moments were wasted in idle 
deliberation ; the Goths too hastily 

abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous 
post ; and the opportunity of a secure 
retreat was lost oy their slow and dis- 
orderly motions. After Clovis had 

pasBsed thepford, as it is still named, of 
the Hwriy he advi^ccd with bold and 
hasty steps to prevent the escape of the 
enemy. His nocturnal march was 

directed by a flamiugmejbeor, suspended 
in the air *above tke cathedral of 

ear, was derived from the Pagans; and the 
Psalter or Bible was substituted to the poems 
of Homer and Virgil. From the fourth to the 
fourtee*jth century, these sortes mnetortm, as 
they are styled, were repeatedly condemned by 
the decrees of councils, and repeatedly practised 
by kings, bishops, and saints. See a eurioos 
dissertation of the Abbe du Besnel, in tbs 
Memoirea do i’Aoadfinis. tom. six. p. 887*810> 
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l^viticrs ; and this signal, \k’hiuh might The decisive battle of 1'oitict‘s tvat 
Be |)t'cviou8ly concerted with the ortho- followed by the couquest^f Aqiiitain. 
dox successor of St. Hilary, wa9 c6ni- Alaric had left behind him an infant 
pared to the oolnnfti of fire that ciiided son, a bastard competitor, factions 
th^ Israelites if^ tK* desert. At the nobles, and a disloyal people ; and the 
third hour of the dav, about ten OMles remaining force'll of the Goths were op- 
beyond Poitiertf, ClSvis overtook, and pressed'by the general consternation, or 
instantly q^tacked, the Gothic army ; opposed to each other in civil discord, 
whose ^efeat was already prepared lay The victorious king of the Franks pro- 
terror and confusion. Yet they rallied ceeded without delay to the siege of 
in their extreme distress, And* the Angouleme. At the sound of his 
martiak youths, who had clamorously trumpets the walls of the city imitated 
demanded the battle, refused to survive the example of Jericho, and instantly 
l3ie ignominy of flight. The two kings fell to the ground ; a splendid miracle, 
encountered each other in single combat, which may be reduced to supposition, 
Alaric fell by the hand of his rival ; and that some clerical engineers had secretly 
the victorious Frank was saved by the undermined the foundations of the ram 
goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour part.* At Bordeaux, which had sub- 
of his horse, from the spears of two mitted without resistance, Clovis estab- 
desperate Goths, who furiously rode lished his winter-quarters ; and his 
ngainat him, to revenge the death of prudent economy transported from 
tiieir sovereign. The vague expression Toulouse the royal treasures, which 
o-f a mountain of the slain, serves to «were deposited in the capital of the 
indicate a cruel, though indefinite, monarchy. The conqueror penetrated 
slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully as far as the confines of Spain j® re- 
observed, that his valiant countryman stored the honours of the Catholic 
Apollhiaris, the son of Sidonius, lost church ; fixed in Aquitain a colony of 
his life at the head of the nobles of Franks ;3 and delegated to his lieuten- 
Auvergno. Perhaps these suspected ants the easy task of subduing, or ex- 
Catholics had been maliciously exposed tirpating, the nation of the Visigoths, 
to the blind assault of the enemy ; and But the Visigoths were protected by 
perhaps the influence of religion was the wise and noworful monarch of Italy, 
supersedlll by personal attachment or While the balance was still equal, 
military honour.* Theodoric had perhaps delayed the 

Such is the empire of Fortune (if we march of the Ostrogoths ; but their 
may still disguise our ig- strenuous efforts successfully resisted 

SSiSSSSSiiSy norance under that popu- the ambition of Clovis ; and the army 

^^608** lar name), that it is almost of the Franks, and their Buxgundian 
equally difficult to foresee 
the events of war, or to explain the 
various consequences. A bloody and 
complete victory has sometimes yielded 
no more than the possessipn of the 
field,; and the loss of ten thousand men 
has sometimes beei^ sufficient to de- 
stroy, in a single day, the work of ages. 

1 After oorrecting the text, or excuBing the 
mistaJee of Trocopiu^ who placss the defeat of Mem. de 1' Academie, tom. xvii. p. 228‘^246) re- 
Alario near Garcassone, we may conclude, from lates, in the allegortcul character of a shepherd, 
the evidence of Gregory, Fortunatus, and ii.e the general history of his -icountrymen the 
author of the Gesta Francorum, that the battle Franks ; but his nanwtive ends with the death 
was fought in campo VoclcitJeiutit on the banks of Ciovis. 

of the Clain, about ten miles to the south of ^ The author of the Gesta Francorum posi- 
Poitiers. Clovis overtook and attacked the tively afilrms, that Clovis fixed a body of 
Visigoths near Vivonne, and the victory, was Franks in the Baintonge and Bourdelois ; and 
decided near a village BtUl named Champagne he is not injudiciously followed by Rorico, 
at. Hilaire. See the Dissertations of the Abb^ electos milites, atque fortissimos, cum parvuits, 
to iknuf, tom. i. j>. 804-331. atgue mulieribus. Yet it shemld seem that 


1 Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers to 
Bordeaux ; and although Gregory delays the 
siege, 1 can more readily believe that he con- 
fouiuled the order of history, than that Clovis 
neglected the rules of war. 

» Pyrenseos montes usque Perpiniannm sub- 
Jecit, is the expression of Rorico, which betrays 
his recent date ; since Perj^gnan did not exist 
before the tenth century (Marca llispanica, p. 
458). This florid and fabulous writer (perhaps 
a monk of Amiens-nwe the Abbd to Bmuf, 
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allies, waa compelled to raise the siege 
of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of 
thirty thousand men. These vicissi- 
tudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis 
to acquiesce in an advaiT^gcous treaty 
of peace. The Visigoths were suffered 
to retain the possession of Septiniauia, 
a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the 
Bhonc to the Pyrenees ; hut the ample 
province of Aquitain, from those moun- 
tains to the Loire, was indissolubly 
united to the kingdom of France.' 
After the success of the Gothic war, 
conraisiiip of Clovis accepted the 
honours of the Boman 
consulship. The Emperor Anastasius 
ambitiously bestowed on the most 
powerful rival of Theodoric the title 
and ensigns of that eminent dignity ; 
yet, from some unknown cause, the 
name of Clovis has not been inscribed 
in the Fasti either of the East or West.* 
On the solemn day, the monarch of 
Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, 
was invested, in the church of St. 
Martin, with a purple tunic and mantle. 
From thence he proceeded on horseback 
to the cathedral of Tours ; and, as he 
passed through the streets, profusely 

they soon mingled with the Ronisneof A.iuitidn, 
till Charlemagne introduced a more numerous 
and iiowerfui colony (Dubos, Hist. Critique, 
tom. ii. p. 215). 

A In the composition of the Gothic war, I 
have used the following materials, with due re- 
gard to their unequal value. Four epistles 
from Theodoric king of Italy (Cassiodor. 1. iii. 
epist. 1-4, in tom. iv. p. 3-6), Procopius (de Hell. 
Goth. 1. L e. 12, in tom. ii. p. 32, 33), Gregory 
of Tours (1. ii. c. 35-37, in tom. it. p. 181-183), 
Jomandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 58, in tom. ii. p. 
28), Fortunatus (in Vit. St. Hilarii, in tom. iii. 

? i. 380), Isidore (in Chron. Goth, in tom. ii. p. 
02), the Epitome of Gregory of Tours (in tom. 
ii. p. 401), the author of the Gesta Francomm 
(in tom. ii. p. 653-555), the Fragments of Frede- 
garius (in tom. ii. p. 463), Aimoin (i. i. c. 20, in 
tom. iii. p. 41, 42), and Ra:'ico(l. iv. in tom. iii. 
p. 14-10). 

s The Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a 
consul, the enemy of their sovereign ; but any 
ingenious hypothesis that might explain the 
silence of Constantinople and Egypt (the Chron- 
icle of Maroelllnua and the Paschal) is over- 
turned by the similar silence of SJarius, bishop 
of Avenche, who composed his Faati in the 
kingdom of Burgundy. If the evidence of 
Gregory of Tours were less weighty and pobi- 
tive (1. li. e. 88, in tom. ii. p. 183), I could be- 
lieve that Clovis, like Odoacer, received the 
lasting title and honours of Faifridan (Pagi 
Crltica, tom. U. p. 474, 492.^ 


scattered, with his own hand, a dond^ 
tiveTof gold and silver to the joyful 
multitude, who incCssautly repeated 
their acclamations or ConstU ai;d 
Angiistus. The actual or legal author- 
ity of Clovis could 'hot receive any new 
accessions from the consular dignity. 
It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant ; and if thr conqueror had 
been instructed to claim the ancient 
prerogatives of that liigh oifice, they 
must have expired with the period oi 
its annual duration. But the Koiiiam 
were disposed to revere, in the persoi 
of their master, that antique title which 
the emperors condescended to assume : 
the barbarian himself seemed to con- 
tract a sacred obligation to respect tho 
majesty of the republic ; and the suc- 
cessors of Theodosius, by soliciting his 
friendship, tacitly forgave, and bllllOSv 
•ratified, the usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five years after tho death of 
Clovis this important con- Final estabURk- 
cession was more formally 
declared, in a treaty be- srchyinoaui. 
tween his sons and the ^ ^> 536 . 
Emperor Justinian. The Ostrogoths of 
Italy, unable to defend their distant 
acquisitions, bad resigned to the Franks 
the cities of Arles and Marseilles ; of 
Arles, still adorned with the heat of a 
Prastorian prefect, and of Marseilles, 
enriched by the advantages of trade 
and navigation, f This transaction was 
confirmed by the Imperial autliority ; 
and Justinian, generously yielding to 
the Franks the sovereignty of tho 
countries beyond the Alps, which they 
already possessed, absolved tho pro- 
vincials from their allegiance, and es- 
tablished, qji d more lawful though not 
more solid foundation, the throne of 
the Merovingians.* * From that era they 
enjoyed the right of celebrating at 

i Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles 
still imported fxom the East, paper, wine, oil, 
linen, silk, precious stones, spices, &c. The 
Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, and the Syrians 
were established in Gaul. See M. de r.ulgnes, 
Mem. de 1 Academie, tom. xxxvil. p. 471-475. 

* Oi) yitf £9 vT 9 TakXtaf |i)i» ry 

fitn T0U 

r»at To tpyoo lonff^fuyisaorot rovro yi» 
This strong declaration of Procopius (de Bell. 
Gothic. 1. iii. cap. 33, in tom. U. p. 41), would^ 
almost suffice to Justify the AbUe Uuhus. 
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• JlLrles the games of the circus ; and by 
a singular privilege which was denied 
even to the Persian monarch, the gM 
^in, impressed with their name and 
ima^e, obtained a legal currency in the 

• emigre.' A Gceek^iistorian^)! that age 
has praised the private and public 
virtues of the Franks, with a partial 
enthutiasm whiqji cannot be suihciently 
justified by their domestic annals^ He 
celebrates their politeness and urbanity, 
their regular government, and orthodox 
religion ; and boldly asserts that these 
barbarians could be distinguished only 
by their ^Iress and language from the 
subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks 
already displayed the social disposition, 
and lively graces, which, in every age, 
have disguised their vices, and some- 
times concealed their intrinsic mei^t. 
Perhaps Agathias and the Greeks were 
dazzled by the rapid progress of their 
arms, and the splendour of their em- 
pire. Since the conquest of Burgundy, 
Gaul, except the Gothic province of 
Septimania, was subject, in its whole 
extent, to the sons of Clovis. They had 
extinguished the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vaguo dominion 

cnetrated beyond the I&ine, into the 
eart tff their native forests. The Ale- 
inanni, smd Bavarians, who had occu- 
pied the Roman provinces of Rhsstia 
and Koricum, to the south of the 
Danube, confessed themselves the 
humble vassals of the Franks ; and the 
feeble barrier of tlie Alps was incapable 
of resisting their ambition. When the 
last survivor of the sons of Clovis united 

1 The Franks, who probably used the mints 
of Treves, Lyons, and Arles, imitated the coin- 
age of the JKoman emperors of seventy two 
solidit or pieces, to the pound of gOld. But as 
the Franlu established only a decuple propor- 
tion of gold and 8ilveT,*ten shillings will be 
a sufficient valuation of their solidus of gold. 
It was the common standard of the barbaric 
fines, and contained forty ilmarii, or silver 
threepences. Twelvaof these denarii made a 
soliiJus^ or shilling, tiie twentieth part of the 
pouderal and numeral livre, or pound of silver, 
which has been so strangely reduced In modern 
France. See Le Blanc 'J'rait^ JbJistorique des 
Alonnoyes de France, p. 37-43, &c. 

Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47. Gregory of 
Tours exhibits a very different picture. Per- 
haps it would not bo easy, within the same his- 
torical space, to And more vice and less virtue. 
We are continusdly shocked by the union of 
•avage and corrupt manners'. 


the inheritance and coi^questB of the 
Merovingians, his kingdom extended 
far beyond the limits of modem France. 
Yet modem France, such has been the 
progress of afts and policy, fai sur- 
passes in wealth, populousness, and 
power, the spacious but savage realms 
of Clotaire or Dagobert. 

The Franks, or French, are the only 
people of Europe who can roimoaieoa- 
deduce a perpetual sue- trovsny. 
cession from the conquerors of the 
Western empire. But their conquest 
of Gaul was followed by ten centuries 
of anarchy and ignorance. On tlic re* 
vival of learning, the students, wlio had 
been formed in the schools of Athens 
and Rome, disdained their barbaiian 
ancestors ; and a long period elapsed 
before patient labour could provide the 
requisite materials to satisfy, or rather 
to excite, the curiosity of more en- 
lightened times.” At length the eye 
of criticism and philosophy was directed 
to the antiquities of France ; but even 
philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. 
The most extreme and exclusive 
systems of the personal servitude of 
tibe Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliwce with the Franks, have 
been rashly conceived, and obstinately 
defended ; and the intemperate disput- 
ants have accused each other of conspir- 
ing against the prerogative of the crown, 
the dignity of the nobles, or the free- 
dom of the people. Yet the sharp con- 
flict has usefully exercised the adverse 
powers of learning and genius ; and 
each antagonist, alternately vanquished 

1 M. de Foocemagne has traced. In a corrupt 
and elegant dissertation (Mem. de TAcademie. 
tom. viU. p. 505-52S), the extent and limits of 
the French monarchy.. 

s The Abb^ Dubos (Histoire Critique, tom. 1. 
p. 29-36) has truly and agreeably represented 
the slow progress of these studies ; and he ob- 
serves, that Gregory of Tours was only once 
printed before the year 1560. According to the 
complaint of Uelneccius (Opera, tom. iiL 
Bylloge, ill. p. 248, &c.), Germany received with 
indifference and contempt the codes of barbaric 
laws, which were published by Heroldus, Lin- 
denbrogius, Ac. At present those laws (as far 
as they relate to Gaul), the history of Gregory 
of Tours, and all the monuments of tlie Mero- 
vingian race, appear In a pure argl perfect state, 
ih^ the lirst four volumes of the Historiaua 
France. « 

3 T 
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and victorious, nas extirpated some an- 
cient errors and established some inter- 
esting truths. An impartial stranger, 
instructed by their cfiscopreries, their 
disputes, and even their faults, may 
describe, from the same original materi- 
als, the state of the Koman provincials, 
after Gaul had submitted to the arms 
and laws of the Merovingian kings.* 

The rudest or the most servile con- 

Lawiofthe dition of human society 

barbwuiu. js regulated, however, by 
some fixed and general rules. When 
Tacitus surveyed the primitive simplic- 
ity of the Germans, he discovered some 
permanent maxims, or customs, of 
public and private life, which were 
prc:servcd by faithful tradition till the 
introduction of the art of writing, and 
of the Latin tongue.* Before the elec- 
tion of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, 
appointed four venerable chieftains to 
compose the ScUic laws ; ^ and their 

1 In the space of [abovf] thirty years (1728- 
1765) this interesting subject has been agitated 
by the free spirit of the count de Boulain- 
▼liiiers (Memoires Bistoriques sur I'Etat de la 
Krauoe, particularly tom. i. p. the 

learned ingenuity of the Abbd Dubos (Histoire 
Critique de I’Etablissement de la Monarchie 
B^ran^oise dans les Gaules, 2 vole, in ito) ; the 
comprehensive genius of the president de Mon- 
tesquieu (Ksprit des Loix, particularly 1. xxviii. 
XXX. xxxi.) : and the good sense and diligence 
of the Abbe de Mably (Observations sur I’Uis- 
toire de France, 2 vols. 12mo). 

- 1 have derived much instruction from two 
learned works of Heiueccius, the History^ and 
the Elements of the Germanic law. In a Judi- 
cious preface to the Elements, he considers 
and tries to excuse the defects of that barbarous 
jurisprudence. 

'* Latin appears to have been the original 
language of the Salic law. It was probably 
composed in tiie beginning of the hfth century, 
before the era (a..i>. 421) of the real or fabulous 
IMiaramond. The preface mentions tlie four 
Cantons which produced four legislators ; 
and many provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Han- 
over, Brabant, Ac., have claimed them as their 
own. See* an excellent Dissertation of fieinuc- 
ciuH, de Lege Salici, tom. lii. Sylloge ill. p. 
247-267.* , 

* The relative antiquity of the two copies of 
the Salic law has been contested with great 
learning and Ingenuity. The work of M. 
Wiarda, History and Explanation of the Salic 
law, Bremen, 1808, asserts, that what is called 
the Lex Antiqua, or VetUb.ior. in which many 
German words are mingled with the I«tin, has 
no claim to superior antiquity, and may be 
suspected to be more modem. 'Wiarda has 
Iwei. opposed by Feuerbach, who maintains 


labours were examined and approved 
in thjee kucccssive assemblies of the 
people. After the ba^ism of Clovis, 
he reformed several artColes that ap-i 
peared incompatible with Ghristianitv r 
the Salic law was a^ain '’amended oy 
his sons; and at length, ui^der the 
rei^ of Dagobert, the code was revised 
ana promulgated in its actual form, 
one hundreu years after the establish- 
ment of the French monarchy. Witliin 
the same period, the customs of the 
Jiipuarians were transcribed and pub- 
lished ; and Charlemagne himself, the 
legislaW of his age and country, had 
accurately studied the two national 
laws, which still prevailed among the 
Franks.* The same care was extended 
to their vassals ; and the rude institu- 
tions of the. Akmanni and Bavarians 
were diligently compiled and ratified 
by the supreme authority of the Mero- 
vingian Kings. The VmgotliH and 
Burgundians^ whose conquestain Gaul 
preceded those of the Franks, showed 
less impatience to attain one of the 
principal benefits of civilised society. 
iSuric was the first of the Gothic princes 
who expressed in writing the manners 
and customs of his people; and the 
composition of the Burgundian Uawi 
was a measure of policy rather *^han of 
justice, to alleviate the yoke, and re- 
gain the affections, of their Gallic 
subjects.* Thuk, by a singular coin- 
4pidence, the Germans framed their 
artless institutions, at a time when tlio 
elaborate system of Koman jtiris- 

I Egiiihard, in Vit. Carol! Magni, c. 29, in 
tom. V. p. 100. By these tw'o laws, most critics 
understand the Salic and the Kipuarian. The 
former extended from the Oarbonarian forest 
to the Loire (torn. iv. p. 151), and the latter 
might be obeyed from the same forest to tlie 
Bhine (tom. iv. p. 222). 

9 Consult the ancient and modem prefaces 
of the several Codes, in the fourth volume of 
the Historians of B'ranco. The original pro- 
logue to the SaUc law exiyiesses (though in a 
foreign dialect) the genuine splMt of the 
Franks more forcibly than the ten books of 
Gregory of Tours. 

the higher age of the ancient '* Code, which 
has been greatly corrupted by tbe transcribers. 
See Guisot, Oours de rfllstoire Moderae, vol. i. 
sect. 9 : and the preface to tbe useful repubU- 
cation of five of the different texts of tlie Salio 
Law, with that of tbe llipuarians, in parallel 
columns. By £. A. 1. Lospe^rcs, HoUe, 188^ 
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prudence was finally consumirflitefl. In 
the Salic laws,* and the Pandects of 
dustinian, we* may compare the first 
rudiments, and the full maturity, of 
civil wisdom whatever prejudices 
may be i|pggeBtcd in favour of Barbar- 
ism, par calmer reflections will ascrilje 
to the Romans the superior advantages, 
not only of science and reason ,«but of 
humanity and justice. Yet the laws * 
of tkcb barbarians were adaptcil to their 
* wants and desires, their occupations 
and their capacity; and they ail con- 
tributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvement of the society 
lor whose use they w'ere originally 
established. Q'he Merovingians, instead 
of imposing a uniform rule of conduct 
on their various subjects, permitted 
each people, and each family of their 
cinpire, freely to enjoy their do- 
mestic institutions ; * nor were the 
Romans excluded from the common 
benefits of this legal toleration. ‘ The 
cliildrcn embraced the law of their 
parents, the wife that of her husband, 
tno fveedman that of his patron ; and 
in all causes where the parties were of 
difl'erciit nations, the plaintifl' or accuser 
was ^)ligc(l to follow the tribunal of 
the defl^iidant, who may always plead 
a judicial presumption of right or 
innocence. A more ample latitude was 
allowed, if every citiSen, in the pi-e- 

1 The Bipuarian law dudares, and deflnes^jj 
thin indulgunue in favour of the plaintitf (tit. 
xxAi. in toui. IV. ]i 240) ; and the haniu tolera- 
tion is understood or expressed In all tlie 
Lodes, except that of the Visigoths of bpain. 

'i anta diversitab legumCsays A guhard iii the ninth 
century) quanta non solum in regunnhus, aut 
ciotatibus, sed cliaiii in luultis doiuibus Imbe- 
tur. Nam pleruiuque conliiiglt ut siinul.eant 
aut sedeant quiuque h^^iuines, et iiulius eurum 
couiinunem legem cum oltero habeat(lii tom. 
vi. p. 35(1). He foolishly proposes to introduce 
a uniformity of law, as well as of faith. t 

‘•t Inter Bomanos negotia causarum Bomanis 
legibus pnecipimua terminaA. buch are the 
words of a general constitution promulgated 
by Clotaire, the son of Clovis, and the sole 
monarch of the Franks (in tom. iv. p. lid), 
about the year 560. 

* The most complete collection of these codes 
is in the '*harbarorum leges antique)," by P. 
Canciani. 6 vols. folio. Venice, 1731-0.— -M. 

t It is the object of the imi>ortant work of 
M. Savigny, Geschichte des Bomisches Bechts 
In Mittelalter,no show the perpetuity of the 
Boiuau law from the 5th to the l^th century. 
-M. 


senoe of the judge, might declare the 
law under which he desired to live, and 
the national society to which he chose 
to belong, ^uch an indulgence would 
abolish the partial distinctions of 
victory; and the Rouian provincials 
might patiently acquiesce in the hard- 
ships of their condition ; since it de- 
pended on themselves to assume tho 
privilege, if they dared to assert the 
character, of free and warlike bar- 
barians.* 

When justice inexorably requires the 
death of a murderer, each pecuniary iinea 

E rivate citizen is fortified komicwe. 

y tho assurance that the laws, the 
magistrate, and the whole community, 
are the guardians of his personal safet}'. 
But in the loose society of the Geimans, 
revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious : the independent 
warrior chastised or vindicated, with 
his own hand, the injuries which he 
had ofiered or received; and he ha(l 
only to dread the resentment of the 
sons and kinsmen of the enemy, whom 
he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry 
passions. The magistrate, conscious of 
his weakness, interposed, not to punish, 
but to reconcile : and ho was satislied 

1 This liberty of choice * has been aptly de- 
duced (Ksprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. 2) from a con- 
stitution of Lothalre 1. 1 (Leg. Langobard. 1. 
ii. tit. Ivii, in Codex Lindebrog. p. 664) ; though 
the example is too rocent and partial. From a 
various reading in the balic I^w (tit. xliv. not. 
xlv.), tho Abbe de Mably (tom. i. ]>. 260-26.3) 
has conjectured, that, at tkrst, a Jtarburiau only, 
and afterwards any man (conseciucutly a 
Homan), ntight live accoiding to the law of the 
Franks. J am .sorry to offend this ingenious 
conjecture by observing, that the stricter sense 
{harbamm) is expressed in the reformed copy 
of Charlemague; which is confirmed by iJte 
Koyal and >Volfenbuttlu MSS. Tlte looser in- 
terpretation ilumin&n) is authorised only by 
the MS. of Fulda, fr^i whence Heroldus pub- 
lished his edition, bee the four original texts 
of the Salic Law, in tom. iv. p. 147, 173, 106, 220. 

* Gibbon appears to have doubted the 
evidence on which this '*tiberty of choice" 
rested. His doubts have been confirmed by 
the researches of M. Savigny, who* has not 
only confuted but traced with convincing 
sagacity the origin and progress of this error. 
As a general principle, though liable tp some 
exceptions, each lived according to bis native 
law. Bomlsche Becht, vol. 1. p. 123-133.— M 
t This cum^titution of Lothaire at first re- 
lated only to the duchy of Home : it alterwardi 
found its way into the Lombard Code. * ba* 
Vigny, V- 
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if he could pci^uade or compel the 
contending parties to pay and to accept 
the moderate fine which had been ascer- 
tained as the price of blood. ‘ The 
fierce spirit of the Franks would have 
opposed a more rigorous sentence; the 
same fierceness &spised these inef- 
fectual restraints ; and, when their 
simple manners had been corrupted by 
the wealth of Gaul, the public peace 
was continually violated by acts of 
hasty or deliberate guilt. In every 
just government the same penalty is 
iiifiicted, or at least is imposed, for the 
murder of a peasant or a prince. But 
the national inequality established by 
the Franks, in their criminal proceed- 
ings, was the last insult and abuse of 
conquest.'*^ In the calm moments of 
legislation, they solcmidy pronounced 
that the life of a Roman was of smaller 
value than that of a barbarian. The 
AtJLrVr^iion^^ a imine expressive of the 
most illustrious birth or dignity among 
the Franks, was appreciated at the 
sum of six hundred pieces of gold; 
while the noble provincial, who was 
admitted to the king’s tabic, might be 
legally murdered at the expense of three 
hundred pieces. Two hundred were 
deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary 
condition ; but the moaner Romans 
were exposed to disgrace and danger 
by a triuiiig compensation of one hun- 
dred, or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had 

* In the heroic times of Greece, the Rullt of 
murder was expiated by a pecuniary satisfac- 
tion to the family of the deceased fFeithius 
Antiquitat. Homeric. 1. ii. c. 8). Helneccius, 
in his preface to tlte Klcmunts of Germanic 
Jiaw, favourably suggests that at Home and 
Athens homicide was only punished with exile. 
Jt is tnie : but exile was a mpituL punishment 
for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 

- Tliis profiortion is fixed by the .Salic (tit. 
xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147) and the Ripuarian (tit. 
vii. xi. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. xi7, 241) laws . but 
the latter does not distinguish any difference 
of Romans. Yet the orders of the clergv are 
placed above the Franks tliemselves, and the 
Jiurgundians and Alemanni between the Franks 
and the Romans. 

y The Antruxtionc^ qui in trHite DominU'd 
sunt, leudi, fitlcJes, ifndoubtedly represent the 
first order of Franks; but it is a question 
whether their rank was personal or hereditary. 
The Abb4 de Mably (tom. i. p. S;t4-S47) is not 
displeased to raortifj' the iirlde of birth 
(Esprit, 1. XXX. 0. ^G) by dating the origin of 
French nobility from the reign of Clotaire !{.• 
(AD. (fl6.) 


these laws been regulated by any 
principle uf equity or reason, the publio 
protection should hav\9 supplied, in 
]UBt proportion, the waibt of personal* 
stren^h. But the legislator had 
weiglied in the scale, hot of justice, but 
of policy, the loss of a soldier ^against 
that of a slave : the head of an insolent 
and rapacious barbarian was guarded 
by a he^ivy fine ; and the slightest aid 
was afforded to the most defenceless 
subjects. Time insensibly abated the 
pride of the conquerors and the pa- 
tience of the vanquished ; and the 
boldest citizen was taught by experi- 
ence that he might suffer more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the inainiers 
of the Franks became less ferocious, 
the laws were rendered more severe ; 
and the Merovingian kings attempted 
to imitate the impartial rigour of the 
Visigoths and Burgundians.* Under 
the empire of Charlemagne murder was 
universally punished with death ; and 
the use of capital punishments has been 
liberally multiplied in the jurisprudence 
of modern Europe.* 

The civil and military professions, 
which had been separated jndgnrati or 
by Constantine, were again 
united by the barbarians. The Hkrsh 
sound of the Teutonic appellatioh’s was 
mollified into the Latin titles of Duke, 
of Count, or of Prefect ; and the same 
officer assumed, Within his district, the 
command of the troops, and the adminis- 
tration of justice. 3 But the fierce and 

3 See the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in tom. iv. 
p. 257), the Code of the Visigoths (1. vl. tit. v. in 
tom. iv. p. 384), and the constitution of 
Childel)ert. not of Paris, but most evidently 
of Auutrasia (ip tom. iv. p. 112). Their pre- 
mature severity was sometimes rash, and exces- 
sive. Child ebert condemned not only murderers 
but robbers : quomodo si'be lege involavit, sine 
lege moriatur ; and even the negligent judge 
was involved in the same sentence. The Visi- 
goths abandoned an unsuccessful surgeon to 
the family of his (Riceased pal»ient, ut quod de 
eo facere voluerint habeant potestatem (1. xi. 
tit. i. in tom. iv. p. 435). 

See in the sixth volume of the works of 
HeiuecciuB, the Klementa Juris Germanici, 1. 
ii. p. ii. No. 261, 262, 280-283. Yet some 
vestiges of these pecuniary compositions for 
murder have been traced in Germany as late as 
tho sixteenth century. 

'•1 The whole subject of the Germanic judges, 
and their jurisdicMon, is copioui^y treated by 
UeinecqluB (Element. Jur. Germ, Ul No. I- 
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Illiterate chieftain was seldom qualified | 
to discharge the duties of •a fudge, ' 
which require* all the faculties of a 
{^philoBophicmftnd, laboriously cultivated 
by experience and study ; and his rude 
ignorance wtie dhmpcllcd*to embrace 
some s^ple and visible methods of 
ascortaming the cause of justice. In 
every religion^ the Deity has been in- 
Yoked to confirm the truth, or tp punish 
the falsehood, of human testimony ; but 
this, powerful instrument was mis- 
' applied and abused by the simplicity of 
the German legislators. The party 
accused might justify his innocence, 
by producing before their tribunal a 
number of friendly witnesses, who 
solemnly declared their belief, or assur- 
ance, that he wiis not guilty. Accord- 
ing to the weight of the charge, this 
legal number of compurgatora was 
multiplied ; seventy -two voices were 
required to absolve an incendiary or 
assassin : and w’hen the chastity of a 
queen of France was suspected, three 
hundred gallant nobles swore, without 
hesitation, that the infant pnnee had 
been actually begotten by her deceased 
husband.* The sin and scciudal of 
manifest and frequent perjuries engaged 
thelnagistrates to remove these danger- 
ous ffemptations, and to supply the 
defects of human testimony by the 
famous experiments of fire and water. 
These extraordinary trials were so 
capriciously contrived, that in some 
cases guilt, and innocence in othehi, 
could not be proved without the inter- 
position of a miracle. Such miracles 
were readily provided by fraud and 
credulity ; the most intricate causes 
were determined by thi^ easy and in- 
72). I cannot find any proof, that, under the 
Merovingian race, tha 9cabini, or asBessors, were 
chosen by the people.* 

^ (Iregor. Turon. 1. viii. c. 0, in torn. ii. p. 
31G. Montesquieu observes (Esprit des Loix, 1. 
xxviii. c. 13) th^ the Salialaw did not admit 
these negative jmxt/a so universally established 
in the barbaric codes. Yet this obscure con- 
cubine (Fredegundis), who became the wife of 
the grandson of Clovis, must have followed the 
8aUc law. 

* The question of the scablni is treated at 
eonsiderable length by Savigny. He questions 
the existence of the scabini anterior to Charle- 
magne. Before this time the decision was by 
an open courjb of the freemen, the boni liomines. 
Rdmlsche Becht, vol. i. p. 195, et seqq.— M. 


fallible method; and# the turbulent 
barbarians, who might have disdained 
the sentence of the magistrate, submis- 
sively acquiesced in the judgment of 
God.* • 

But the trials by single combat 
gradually obtained su- judicial 

perior credit and author- combat#, 

ity among a warlike people, who could 
not believe that a bravo man deserved 
to Bufier, or that a coward deserved to 
live.“ Both in civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings, the plaintiff or accuser, the 
defendant or even the witness, were ex- 
posed to mortal challenge from the 
antagonist who was destitute of legal 
proofs ; and it was incumbent on them 
either to desert their cause, or publicly 
to maintain their honour in the lists of 
battle. They fought either on foot or 
on horseback, according to the custom 
of their nation and the decision of 
the sword or hiuee was ratified by the 
sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and 
of the people. This sanguinary law 
was introduced into Gaul by the Bur- 
undians ; and their legislator Gundo- 

ahB condesccuilod to answer the coin- 
plaiuts and objections of his subject 
Avitus. “Is it not true,” said the 
king of Burgundy to the bishop, “that 

J Muratori, In the Antiquities of Italy, has 
riven two l>iB.sertationB (xxxviii, xxxix.) on the 
Judgments of (Ml. It was expected, that Jim 
would not bum the hinoccnt ; and that the pure 
element of water would not allow the guilty tu 
sink into its bosom. 

Montesquieu (Esprit d^s Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 
17) has condescended to explain and excuse 
"la maniere de penser de uus peres," on the 
subject of judicial combats, tie follows tiiis 
strange institution from the age of Gundobald 
to tiiat of Bt. Lewis ; and the philosopher is 
sometimes lost in the legal antiquarian. 

3 In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(a.I). 820), before the Emperor Lewis tlie Pious, 
his biographer observes, secundum legem pro- 
priam, utpote ^uia uterque Ciothus erat, 
equeatri pugna congressus cst (Vit. Lud. Pii, o. 
83, in tom. vi. p. 103). Ermoldus Nigellus (L 
lii. 643-628, in tom. vi. p. 48-50), who describes 
the duel, admires tiie ars nom of fighting on 
horseback, which was unknown to the Franks. 

4 In his original edict, pubiislied at Lyons 
(a.u. 501), Gundobald establisiies and justifies 
the use of judicial combat. (Leg. Burgund. tit. 
xlv. in tom. 11. p. 267, 268. Three hundred 
years afterwards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 
solicited Lewis the pious to abolish the law of 
an Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p. 356-858). He 
relates the oonVersation «f Gundobald m 
Avitui. 
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tho event of national wars, and private 
oombats, is dire(;tedby the judgment of 
God ; and that his providence awards 
the victory to the juster cause?” By 
such prevailing arguments, the absurd 
and cruel practice of judicial duels, 
which had been peculiar to some tribes 
of German V, was propagated and estab- 
lished ill all the monarchies of Europe, 
from Sicily to the Baltic. At the end 
of ten centuries, the reign of legal 
violence was not totally extinguished ; 
and the inefTectual censures of saints, 
of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove that the iniluence of superstition 
IS weakened by its unnatural alliance 
with reason and humanity. The tri- 
bunals were stained with the blood, 
perhaps of innocent and respectable 
citizens ; the law, which now favours 
the rich, then yielded to the strong; 
and the old, the feeble, and the inhrm 
were condemned either to renounce 
tlieir fairest claims and possessions, to 
sustain the dangers of an unequal con- 
flict,* or to trust the doubtful aid of a 
mercenary champion. This oppressive 
jurisprudence was imposed on the pro- 
vincials of Gaul, who complained of any 
injuries in their persons and property. 
Whatever might be tho strength or 
courage, of individuals, the victorious 
barbarians excelled in the love and 
exercise of arms; and tho vanquished 
Boman was unjustly summoned to re- 
peat, in his own person, tlie bloody con- 
test which had been already decided 
against his country.” 

1 **Accidit (says Agobard), ut non solum 
valentes viribus, sed etiam inftrmi et senes 
lacessantur ad pugnam, etiam pro vilissimis 
rebus. Quibus fomibus certaminibus contin- 
guut homicidia injusta ; et crudeles ac perveni 
eventus judiciorum.’* Like a prudent rhetori- 
cian, he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring 
champions. 

^ Montesciuieu (Esprit de8£K)ix, xxviii. c. 14), 
who understands whv the judicial combat was 
admitted by the Burgundians, Blpuarians, 
Alemanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, 
Erisons, and baxons, is satished (and Agobard 
seems to countenanewthe assertion), that it was 
not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same 
custom, at least In cases of treason, is mentioned 
by Ermoldus Kigellus (1. iil. &43, in tom. vi. p. 
|8), and the anonymous hiogiapher of Lewis 
^e Pious (c. 46, in tom. vi. p. 112), as the 
** xnos antiquus Franoonun, more Francis 
to,*’ &c., expressions too general to exclude 
noblest of their<.ribes. 


A devouring host of one himdred and 
twenty thousand Germans niviaioft of 
had fSrradrly passed ttfe lands ^ the 
Bbiue under the commaxfd bwbarians. 
of Ariovistus. One thirdf part of the* 
fertile lands pf the Sequani was appro- 
priated to their use ; and the conqueror 
soon repeated his oppressive demand of 
another third, for uie accommodation 
of a new colony of twentv -four thousand 
barbarians, whom he had invited to 
share the rich harvest of Gaul.* At^the 
distance of five hundred years, the 
Visigotlis and Burgundians, who re- 
venged tlic defeat of Ariovistus, usurped 
the same unequal propoition of two 
thh'ds of the subject lauds. But this 
distribution, instead of spreading over 
the province, may be reasonably con- 
fined to the peculiar districts where the 
victorious people had been planted by 
their own choice or by the policy of 
their leader. In these districts, each 
barbarian was connected by the ties of 
hospitality with some Roman provincial. 
To this unwelcome guest, the proprietor 
was compelled to abandon two thirds of 
his patrimony : but the German, a 
shepherd, and a hunter, might some- 
times content himself with a spacious 
range of wood and pasture, and resign 
the smallest, though most valuable 
portion, to the toil of the indu^rious 
husb>aidman.” The silence of ancient 
and authentic testimony has encouraged 
an opinion, thaf^the rapine of the 
Franks was not moderated or disguised 
by tho forms of a legal division ; that 
they dispersed themselves over the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, without order or con- 
trol ; aiivl that each victorious robber, 
according to his wants, his avarice, and 
his strength, measured with his sword 

1 Caesar de Bell. Gall. l.*i. e. 81, in tom. i. p. 
213. 

^ The obscure hints of a division of lands 
occasionally scattered in the laws of the Bur- 
gundians (tit. liv. Ko. 1, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271, 
l72), and Visigoths (1. x. tit. 1. No. 8, 0, 16, in 
tom. Iv. p. 428, 429, 430), are skilfully exj^ained 
by the president Montesquieu (Bspntdes Loix, 
1. XXX. c. 7, 8, 9). 1 shall only add, that, among 
the Goths, the division seems to have been 
asoertained by the judgment of the neighbour- 
hood ; that the barbarians freqw^ntly usurped 
the remaining third \ and that the Komans 
might recover their right, unless they were 
barred by a prescription of fifty yejpcs. 
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the extent of his new inheritance. At 
a distance fx<^ their sovereigjp, the 
barbarians mi^t indeed be tempted to 
exercise buc|^ arbitrary depredation; 

^ but the firm and artful policy of Clovis 
must curb a lieentious spirit, which 
would aggravate the misery of the van* ! 
quishedi^ whilst it corrupted the union ‘ 
andvdiscipline of the conquerors.* The j 
memorable vase of Soissons is ^ menu* 
ment and a pledge of the regular distri- 
bution of the Gallic spoils. It was the 
dul:^ and tiie interest of Clovis to pro- 
vide rewards for a successful army, and 
settlements for a numerous people, 
without inflicting any wanton or super- 
fluous injuries on tlie loyal catholics of 
Gaul. The ample fund, which he might 
lawfully acquire, of the Imperial patri- 
mony, vacant lands and Gothic usurpa- 
tions, would diminish the cruel necessity 
of seizure and confiscation ; and the 
humble provincials would more patiently 
acquiesce in the equal and regular dis- 
tribution of their loss. * 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes 
consisted in their extensive domain. 

1 It is aingul&r enough, that the president de 
Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 7), aud 
the Abbd de Mably (Observations, tom. i. p. 21, 
22), agree in this strange supposition of ar- 
bitrafy and private rapine. The count de 
ISouiaiQiiriUiers (Etat de la France, tom. i. p. 
22, 23), shows a strong understanding through 
a cloud of ignorance and prejudice. t 

* Sismondi (Hist, des Franqais vol. i. p. 197) 
observes that the Franks #ere not a conquering 
people, who had emigrated with their families, 
like the Goths or Burgundians. The women, 
the children, the old, had not followed Clovis : 
they remained in their ancient possessions on 
the Waal and the Rhine. The adventuren 
alone had formed the invading force, and they 
always considered themselves as an army, not 
as a colony. Hence their laws retained no 
traces of the partition of the Roman properties. 
It is curious to observe the recoil from the 
national vanity of th%Frencb historians of the 
last century. M. Sismondi compares the posi- 
tion of the Franks with regard to tlie conquered 
people with that of the Hey of Algiers and bis 
corsair troops U> the peacemi inhabitants of 
that province : Weny (Lextres sur I'llistoire 
de France, p. 117), with that of the Turks to- 
wards the Raias or Fhanariotes, the mass of the 
Greeks.— M. 

t Sismondi supposes that the barbarians, if a 
farm were conveniently situated, would show 
no great respect for the laws of property ; but 
In general there would have been vacant land 
enough for the lots assigned to old or worn-out 
warriors. (Hist, des Franqais, vol. i. p. 196.) 
— M. e 


After the conquest oIbGaul, they still 
deUghted in the mstio 
Simplicity of their ances- 1 mb«aom ot the 
tors ; the cities were aban- 
doned to solitude and decay ; and their 
coins, their charters, and their synods, 
are sUll inscribed with the names of the 
villas or rural iialaoes, in which they 
successively resided. One hundred and 
sixty of these paiaceSf a title which 
need not excite any unseasonable ideas 
of art or luxury, were scattered through 
the provinces of their kingdom ; and if 
some might claim the honours of a 
fortress, the far grCiiter part could be 
esteemed only in the light of protitahlo 
farms. The mansion of the long-haired 
kings was surrounded with convenient 
yards, and stables for the cattle and the 
poultry; the garden wa**. planted with 
useful vegetaUes ; the various trades, 
the labours of agriculture, and even the 
arts of hunting and Ashing, were exer- 
cised by servue hands for the emolU' 
ment of the sovereign ; bis magazines 
were filled with corn and wine, either 
for sale or consumption ; and the whole 
administration was conducted by th\> 
strictest maxims of private economy.* 
This ample patrimony was appropriated 
to supply the hospitable plenty of 
Clovis, and his successors ; and to re- 
ward the fidelity of their brave com- 
panions, wlio, both in peace and war, 
were devoted to tlieir personal service. 
Instead of a horse, or a suit of armour, 
each companion, according to his rank, 
or merit, or favour, was invested with 
a hetu^ce, the primitive name, and 
roost simple form, of the feudal posses- 
sions. Those gifts might bo resumed 
at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and 
his feeble prerogative derived some sup- 
port from the influence of his liberality. * 

1 See the rustic eSict or rather code, of Charle- 
uiague, which contains ^seventy distinct and 
minute regulations of that gnat monarch (in 
tom. V, p. 652-067). He requires an account of 
the horns and skins of the foata allows his fish 
to be sold, and carefully directs, that the larger 
villas (Capitotteor) shall maintain oqe hundred 
bens and thirty geese : and the smaller (i/an. 
nonaUs) fifty hens and twelve geese. Mablllou 
(de Re Ulplomatica) has Investigated the names, 
the number, and the situation, of the Meroviiif 
gian vtUas. 

* The nsmnption of beaafifiei aft the pleasure 
of the sovenign (the gOMral theeny do^ to 
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But this de))&rident tenure was gradti- ' 
ally abolished' by the independent and ! 
rapaoLOUS nobles of France, who estab - 1 
lished the perpetual property and 
hereditary succession, of'^their bene- 
fices ; a revolution salutary to the earth, 
which had been injured or neglected, 
by its precarious masters.” Besides 
these royal and beneficiary estates, a' 
large proportion had been assigned in 
the division of Gaul, of allodiaZ and 
Salic lands ; they were exempt from 
tribute, and the Salic lands were equally 
shared among the male descendants of 
the Franks. 3 

In the bloody discord and silent decay 
Private vnirps- of the Merovingian line, a 
new order of tyrants arose 
in the provinces, who, under the appel- 
lation of Seniors or Lords, usurped a 
riglit to govern, and a licence to oppress 
the subjects of their peculiar ten-itory. 
Their ambition might be checked by the 
hostile resistance of an equal : but the 
laws were extinguished ; and the sac- 


1 From a passage of the Burgundian law (tit. 
i. No. 4, in tom. iv. p. 2.*)?,) it is evident, that a 
deserving son might expect to hold the lands 
which his lather had received from the royal 
bounty of Gundobald. The Burgundians would 
firmly maintain their privilege, and their ex- 
ample might encourage the benefleiaries of 
France. 

^ The revolutions of the benefices and fiefs 
are clearly fixed by the Abbd de Mably. Ills 
accurate distinction of tines gives him a merit 
to which even Montesquieu Is a stranger. 

3 See tlie Salic law ^tit. Ixii. in tom. iv. p. 
156). The origin and nature of these Salic 
lands, which, in times of ignorance, were per- 
fectly understood, now perplex our most learned 
and sagacious critics.* 

his time), is ably contested by Mr. Hallam ; 
* for this resumption some delinquency must 
be imputed to the vassal." Middle agea, vol. L 
p. 162. The reader will be interested by the 
singular analogies with the beneficial and feudal 
system of Europe in a remote part of th« world, 
indicated by Col. Tod in hte splendid work on 
Baja’sthan, vol. i. c. 1. p. 129, ji£c.-~M. 

* Ko solution seems more probable, than that 
tliO ancient law-givers of the Salio Franks 
prohibited females from inheriting the lauds 
assinied to the ndtion, upon its conquest of 
Gaul, both in compliance with their ancient 
usages, and In order to secure the military 
esrviee of every proprietor. But lands aub- 
sequently aoquirea by purchase or other means, 
though equailv bound to the public defence, 
were relieved from the severity of this rul^ and 
presumed not to belong to the olasa of Salic. 
Haliam’s Middle ikfM, voL 1. p. 146. Compare 
fliBm;pndi,vol.tp.l9j.-M. 


rilegious barbarians, who dated to pro- ' ' 
voke die r/engcance of Oesaint or bishop,' 
would seldom respect t^ic landmarks of 
a profane and defenceless neighbour^., 
The common or public rights of nature, 
such as they had alM>ay8*been deemed 
by the Roman jurisprudence,” were 
severely restrained by the Gerhian con- 
querors, whoseamuseinept, or rathel- pas- 
sion, w«aa the exercise of hunting. ’ The 
vague dominion, which Man ha^ as- 
sumed over the wild inhabitants p^the 
earth, the air, and the waters, was con* ' 
fined to some fortunate individuals of 
the human species. Gaul was again 
overspread with woods ; and the 
animals, who were reserved for the use 
or pleasure of the lord, might ravage 
with impunity the fields of his in- 
dustrious vassals. The chase was the 
sacred privilege of the noldes and their 
domestic servants. Plebeian transgres- 
sors were legally chastised with stripes 
and imprisonment but in an age 
which admitted a slight composition 
for the life of a citizen, it was a capital 
crime to destroy a stag or a wild bull 
within the precincts of the royal 
forests.^ 

According to the maxims of ancient 
war, the conqueror became the Ihwfiil 
master of the enemy whom he b^^d sub- 

J Many of tho tuo hundred and six miracles 
of St. Martin (Greg.^uron. in Maxlmft Biblio- 
tbect Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896-962), were re- 
peatedly performed to punisli sacrilege. Audite 
tueo omnes (exclaims the bishop of Tours), 
potestateni habentes after relating bow some 
horses run mad, that had been turned into a 
sacred meadow. 

3 Heinec. Element. Jur. Oexman. 1. IL p. 1. 
No. 8. 

^ Jonas, bishop of Orleans (▲.n. 821-826. 
Cave, Hist. liltteraria, p. 448), censures the 
legal tyranny of the noblea. Fro feris, quas 
oura hominum non aluit^tsed Deus in commune 
mortalibus ad utendum concessit, pauperes a 
potentiorlbus spoiiantur, flagellantur, ergostulis 
detrudnntur, et multa alia patluntur. Hoc 
enim qul faciunt lege mwuli se facere Juste 
posse oontendant. l3e Instnutione Laicorum, 

I. it. e. 28. apud Thomassin, Discipline de 
TEglise, tom. Ui. p. 1848. 

4 On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamber- 

lain of Gontran .king of Burgundy, was stoned 
to death (Greg Turoh. 1. z. c. 10, in tom. il. p. 
869). J(^ of Salisbury (Policrat. 1. i. o. 4 ) 

asserts the rights of nature, and exposes the 
cruel practice of the twelfth century. See 
Uelnocrius, Diem J. Germ. L il. p. 1. Nnna 
61-67. ' 
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' dtted and spai'ed : ^ and the fruitful 
Pewonai caflso of persouaf fili^cry , 
wlflch had been almost 
•upprcssed by the peaceful sovereignty 
of Komei was again revived and multi* 

■ plied by the p^rpAual hostilities of the 
indcpeni^nt barbarians. The Goth, 
the hjjirgundian, or the Frank, who re- 
turned from a* successful expedition, 
flragged after him a long train oltaheep, 
of oxen, and of human captives, whom 
he treated with the same brutal con- 
* tempt. The youths of an elegant form 
and ingenuous aspect were set apart for 
the domestic service ; a doubtful situa- 
ation, which alternately exposed them 
to the favourable, or cruel, impulse of 
passion. The useful mechanics and 
servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, 
shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, 
and workmen in cold and silver, &c.) 
employed their skill for the use, or 
profit of their master. But the Roman 
captives who were destitute of art, but 
capable of labour, were condemned, with- 
out regard to their former rank, to tend 
the cattle, and cultivate the lands of the 
barbarians. The number of the heredit- 
ary bondsmen, who were attached to 
the gallic estates, was continually in- 
creased by new supplies ; and the 
servile people, according to the situa- 
tion and temper of their lords, w'ere 
sometimes raised by precarious indul- 
ence, and more frequently depressed 
y capricious despotism.” An absolute 
ower of life and death was exercised 
y these lords, and when they married 
their daughters, a train of useful 
servants, chained on the waggons to 
prevent their escape, was sent as a 

1 The custom of enslaving prfsonen of war 
was totally extinguished in the thirteenth 
century, by the prevamng influence of Chris- 
tianity ; but it might be proved, from frequent 
passages of (kegory of Tours, &c., that it was 
practised, without censure, under the Mero- 
vingian race; andieven OrOlius himself (de 
Jure Belli et Faeis, 1. ill. e. 7), as well as his 
commentator Barheyrac, have laboured to re- 
concile it with the laws of nature and reason. 

The state, professions, of the German, 
Italian, and Gallic slaves, during the middle 
ages, are explained by Beinecclus (Element. 
Jar. Germ. 1. 1. No. 28-47), Muratoii (Diisertat. 
xiv. XV.), Ducange (Gloss, sub voce Strvi), and 
the Abbe de Mably (Observations, tom. IL p. 
t, Ao., p. 287, 

* Compare Hallam, voL 1. p. 216.— M. 


nuptial present into A distant country.’ 
The majesty of the Roman laws pro- 
tected the liberty of each citizen 
against the rash edects of his own dis- 
tress, or despiir. But the subjects of 
the Merovingian kings might alienate 
their personal freedom ; and this act 
of legal suicide, which was familiarly 

ractised, is expressed in terms most 

isgraceful and aillictiug to the dignity 
of h^uman nature.” The^example of the 
poor, who purchased life by the sacri- 
fice of all that can render life desirable, 
was cradiially imitated by the feeble 
and the devout, who, iii times of public 
disorder, pusillaniniously crowded to 
shelter themselves under the battle- 
ments of a powerful chief, and around 
the shrine of a popular saint. Their 
submission was accepted by these tem- 
poral, or spiritual patrons; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed 
their own condition, and that of their 
latest posterity. BVom the reign of 
Clovis, during five successive centuries, 
the laws and manners of Gaul uni- 
formly tended to promote the increase, 
and to confirm the duration, of personal 
servitude. Time and violence almost 
obliterated the intermediate ranks of 
society ; and left an obscure and narrow 
interval between the noble and the 
slave. This arbitrary and recent divi- 
sion has been transformed by pride and 
prejudice into a naiimal distinction, 
universally established by the arms 
and the laws of the Merovingians. 
The nobles, who claimed their genuine, 
or fabulous, descent from the inde- 
pendent and victorious Franks have 
asserted, and abused, the indefeasible 
right of conquest, over a prostrate 
crowd of slaves and plebeians, to whom 

1 Gregory of Toun (L vl. Cm45, in toin.'il. p. 
288) relates a memorable example, in which 
Chilperic only abused the private rights of a 
master. Many families, which belonged to his 
domua Jlawlea in the neighlipurhood of Paris 
were forcibly sent away into Spain. 

^ Llcentism habeaus mihi qualemennqne 
volueritis disciplinam ponere ; vel venumdim 
aut quod vobis placuerlt de me faeere. Mar 
culf. Formul. 1. ll. 28, in tom. iv. p. 197. The 
Formula of Lindenbrogius (p. 659), and that of 
Aniou (p. 665), are to the same effect. Gregory 
of Tours (1. vii. c, 45, in tom. ji. p. 811) speaks 
of many persons, who sold themselves lor 
bread in a great famino. » 
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they imputec^tie imaginary disgrace | 
of a Gallic, or jKoman, extraction. 

The general state and revolutions of 

Example of France^ a name which 

Attvergae. -^^8 imposed by the con- 
(juerors, may be illustrated by the 
particular example of a province, a 
diocese, or a senatorial family. Au- 
vergne had formerly maintained a just 
pre-eminence among the independent 
states and cities of Gaul. The brave 
and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular trophy ; the sword of Caesar 
himself, which he had lost when he was 
repulsed before the walls of Gergovia.* 
As the common oH’spring of Troy, they 
claimed a fraternal alliance with the 
Komans; “ and if each province had 
iinitJited the courage and loyalty of 
Auvergne, the fall of the Western em- 
pire might have been prevented or 
delayed. They firmly maintained the 
fidelity which they had reluctantly 
sworn to the Visigoths ; but w*hen 
their bravest nobles had fallen in the 
battle of Poitiers, they accepted, witli- 
out resistance, a victorious and Catholic 
sovereign. This easy and valuable 
conquest was achieved, and possessed, 
by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis : 
but the remote province was separated 
from his Austrasian dominions, by the 
intermediate kingdoms of {Soissons, 
Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after 
their father’s death, the inheritance of 
his three brothers. The king of Paris, 
Chihlebert, w'os tempted by the neigh- 
bourhood and beauty of Auvergne.^ 

i When Cftisar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch. 
In Ctesar. in tom. i. p. 409) : yet he relates his 
unsuccessful siege of Clergovia with less frank- 
ness than we might expect from a great man 
to whom victory was familiar, lie acknow- 
ledges, however, that in one attack he lost 
forty-six centurions and seven hundred men 
(de Bell. Galileo, 1. vi. c. ^-53, in tom. 1. p. 270- 
272). 

^ Audebant se quondam fratres Latlo dloere, 
et sanguine ab lllaoo populos compotare 
(Sidon. Apollinar. 1. vil. epist. 7, in tom. i. p. 
790). 1 am not Informed of tbe degrees and 
circumstances of tnis fabulous pedigree. 

» Kither the first, or second, partition among 
the sons of Clovis, had given Berry to Childe- 
beri (Greg. Toron. 1. ill. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 
192). Velim (said heX Arvemam Zemansm, 
quw tan 14 jocunditatis graUk refulgere dicitur, 
oculJe eemere (1. IIL o. 9. p. 1911 The face of 
tbe country waammcealed by a thick fog, when 
tbe king of Paris made bis entry into Clermont. 


The Upper country, which rises to^. 
war(^s south intg> the mountains 
of the Ccveimcs, prei^nted a rich and 
various prospect of woo(^ and pastures : 
the sides of tiic hills were clothed witn 
vines ; aiidceacii emiHenep. was crowned 
witli a villa or castle. In the Lower * 
Auverune, the river Allfer flows 
through the fair and spacious plain of 
Liinagne ; and the ineifbaustible fertil- 
ity of the soil supplied, and still sup- 
plies, without any interval of rfiposc, 
the constant repetition of the^ same* 
harvests.' On the false repoi*t that 
their lawful sovereign had been slain in 
Germany, the city and diocese of Au- 
vergne were betrayed by the grandson 
of ^idoniiiB ApoUinaris. Childebert 
enjoyed this cluuilestine victory ; and 
the free subjects of Theodorio threat- 
ened to dedert his standard, if he in- 
dulged his private resentment, while 
tlie nation was engaged in the Burgun- 
dian w’ar. But the Franks of Austrasia 
soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of their king. “Follow me,” said 
Theodoric, “into Auvergne; I will 
lead you into a province, where you 
may acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, 
and precious apparel, to the full extent 
of your wishes. I repeat my pi:fjjmi8e ; 

I give you the people, and their||vealth, 
as your prey ; and you may transport 
them at pleasure into your own^t coun- 
try.” By the ^ixecution of this pro- 
mise, Theodoric justly forfeited the 
allegiance of a people, whom he devoted 
to destruction. His troops, reinforced 
by the fiercest barbarians of Germany,* 
spread desolation over the fruitfulface of 
Auvergne ; and tw'O places only, a strong 
castle and a holy shrine, were saved, 
or redeemed, from their licentious fury. 
The castle of Mcroliao^ was seated on a 

1 For the description of Auvergne, see 
SidoniuB (1. iv. epist. 21, in tom. i. p. 793), with 
tbe notes of Bevaron and Sirmond (p. 279, and 
61, of their res^tlve ecllfk>ns). Bouloluvil- 
liers (Etat de la France, tom. ii. p. 242-238), and 
the Abbe de la Longuerue Oesicrlption de la 
France, part i. p. 182-139). , 

^ Furorem gentium, qua de.ulterioze Bbeni 
amnis parte venexont, superore non poterat 
(Greg. Tuton. 1. iv. c. 60, in tom, ii. 2^), was 
the excuse of another king a$ Austrasia (a.i>. 
574), for the ravages whlw his troops com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

» From the noma *«d sltnaLlon, the Bent* 
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•lofty rock, which rose a hundred feet : 

* above the surface of the plain ; and ^ 
large reservoir df fresh water* was en- 
closed, with soldo arable lauds, within 
4he circle of* its fortilicutions. The 
Franks beheld w^h envy gmd despair 

* this impregnable fortress : but they 
suiprisecl a party of fifty stragglers ; 
and, ^s they were oppressed by tlie 
number of theii* captives, the^r fixed, at 
a trifling ransom, we alternativ'^ of life 
or death for these wretched victims, 

^ wheem the cruel barbarians were pre- 
pared to massacre on the refusal of the 
garrison. Another detachment pene- 
trated as far as Brivas, or Brioude^ 
where the inhabitants, with their valu- 
able efl'ects, had taken refuge in the 
Biinctuary of St. Julian. The doors of 
the church resisted the assault ; but a 
daring soldier entered through the 
window of the choir, and opened a 
jftassage to his companions. The clergy 
and people, the sacred and the profane 
spoils, were rudely tom from the altar; 
and the sacrilegious division was made 
at a small distance from the town of 
Brioude. But this act of impiety was 
severely chastised by the devout son of 
Clovis. He punished with death the 
most atrocious offenders; left their 
secret accomplices to the vengeance of 
St Julnin ; released the captives ; re- 
stored the plunder ; and extended the 
rights of sanctuary five miles round 
the sepulchre of the h^y martyr. ‘ 

Before the Austrasiau army retreated 
story of f rom Auvergne, Thcodoric 

AttAu. exacted some pledges of 

the future loyalty of a people, whose 
just hatred could be restrained only by 
their fear. A select band of noble 
youtlis, the sons of the principal sen- 
ators, was delivered to tne conqueror, 

dictine editors of Gregory of Tours (in tom. il. 
p. 192) have fixed this fortress at a place named 
C<uUl J^erlinc, two miles from Mauriac, in the 
Upper Auvergne. Jn this description, I trans- 
late in/Vu as if 1 read iTiira; the two preposi- 
tions are perpetually confounded by Gregory, 
pt his transcilbm : and the sense must always 
decide. 

1 See these revolutions, and wars, of Au- 
vergne, in Gregory of Tonrs (1. 11. c. 87, in tom. 
fi. p. 188, and! ill. c. 9, 12, 18. p. 191, 192, de 
iliraeulis St. Julian.* c. 18, in tom. 11. p. 408). 
He frequently betrays Us extraordinary atten 
Hon to his natiqp country. 


as the hostages of the ^ith of Childe- 
bert and of their countrymen. On the 
first rumour of war or conspiracy, these 
guiltless youths were reduced to a state 
i servitude ; ^nd one of them. Attains,* 
whose adventures are more particularly 
related, kept his master’s horses in the 
diocese of Treves. After a painful 
search, he was discovered in this un- 
worthy occupation by the emissaries of 
his grandfather, Gregory, bishop of 
Langres ; but his offers of ransom were 
sternly rejected by the avarice of the 
barbarian, who required an exorbitant 
sum of ten pounds of gold for the free- 
dom of his noble captive. His deliver- 
ance was cflccted by the hardy strata- 
em of Leo, a slave belonging to the 
itcheiis of the bishop of Langres.® An 
unknown agent easily introduced him 
into the same family. The barbarian 
purchased Leo for the price of twelve 
pieces of gold ; and was pleased to learn 
that he was deeply skilled in the luxury 
of an episcopal table : “Next Sunday,” 
said the Fiank, “1 shall invite my 
neighbours and kinsmen. Exert thy 
art, and force them to confess, that 
they have never seen, or tasted, such 
an entertainment, even in the king’s 
house.” Leo assured him that if he 
would provide a sufficient quantity of 
poultry, his wishes should be satisfied. 
The master, w^ho already aspired to the 
merit of elegant hospitalit 3 ', assumed, 
as his own, the praise which the 
voracious guests unanimously bestow'cd 
on his cook ; and the dexterous Leo 
insensibly acquired the trust and man- 

3 The Btory of Attalui is related by Gregory 
of Toura <1. iii. c. 16, in tom. ii. p. 193'196). 
His editor, the P. Kuinart, confounds this At- 
tains, who waa a youth (pver) in the year 582 
with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, 
who was cdiint of Autun, fifty or sixty years 
before. Such an dl^r, which cannot be Im- 
uted to ignorance, is excused, in some degree, 
y its own magnitude. 

^ This Gregory, the great grandfather of 
Gregory of Touts (in tom. iL p. 197, 490), lived 
ninety-two years, of which ne passed forty as 
count of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of 
Langres. According to the poet Fortunatus, 
he displayed equal merit in these different 
stations. 

Hobills antiqufi deeurrens prole parentum, 
Nobllior gestls, nunc super astra manet. 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pf uf Ipse saoerdos, 
Quos domnit index, fovit amore oatria. 
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agemcnt of his household. After the 
patient expectation of a whole year, he 
cautiously whispered his design to At- 
tains, and exhorted him to prepare for 
ilight in the ensuing ni|;ht. At the 
hour of midnight, the iutemoerate 

f uests retired from table; and the 
'rank’s son-in-law, whom Leo attended 
to his apartment with a nocturnal pota- 
tion, condescended to jest on the facility 
with which he might betray his trust. 
The intrepid slave, after sustaining this 
dangerous raillery, entered his master’s 
bed-chamber; removed his spear and 
shield ; silently drew the fleetest horses 
from the stable ; unbarred the ponder- 
ous gates ; and excited Attains to save 
his life and liberty by incessant dili- 
gence. Their apprehensions urged 
them to leave their horses on the banks 
of the Meuse ;* tl\cy swam the river, 
wandered three days in the adjacent 
forest, and subsisted or^y by the acci- 
dental discovery of a wild plum-tree. 
As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, 
they heard the noise of horses ; they 
were terrified by the angry countenance 
of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration, that if ho 
could seize the guilty fugitives, one of 
them he would cut in pieces with his 
sword, and would expose the other on 
a gibbet. At length Attains, and his 
faithful Leo, reached the friendly habi- 
tation of a presbyter of Rheims, who 
recruited their fainting strength with 
bread and wine, concealed them from 
the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them beyond the limits of 
the Austrasian kingdom, to the episco- 
al palace of Langres. Gregory em- 
raced his grandson with tears of joy, 
gratefully delivered Leo, with his whole 
family, from the yoke of servitude, and 
bestowed on him t*he propertv of a 
farm, where he might end his days in 
happiness and freedom. Perhaps this 
singular adveil^ture, which is marked 
with so many circumstances of truth 
and nature, was related by Attalus 
himself to his cousin* or nephew, the 

I As M. de Valois, and the F. Buinart, ore 
determined to change the Motdla ot the text 
Into Ifoso, It becomes me to acquiesce in the 
alteration. Yet, after some examination of the 
tO| ograpby, I coud defend the common reading. 


first historian of the Franks, Gregory * 
of Iburs^ was born aj^) 0 ut sixty years 
after the death of Sidanius Apolliuaris ; 
and their situation was #.lmost similai\ 
since each of them was a native m 
Auvergne, h senator, *au(ki bishop. , 

difference of their style and sentiments, 
may, therefore, express tho^liecay of 
Gaul ; and clearly ascertain how fnuch, 
in Bojrhort a space, the hufUan mind 
had lost of its energy and refinement.’^ 

We are now qualified to despiSe the 
opposite, and, perhaps, * 

artful misrepreseuta- tboRomaiu 
tioiis which nave soft- otoevi. 
ened, or exaggerated, the oppression of 
the Romans of Gaul under the reign of 
the Merovingians. The conquerors 
never promulgated any universal edict 
of servitude or confiscation ; but a de • 
generate people, who excused their 
weakness by the specious names of 
politeness and peace, was exposed to 
the arms and laws of the ferocious bar- 
barians, who contemptuously insulted 
their possessions, their freedom, and 
their safety. Their personal injuries 
were partial and irregular; but the 
great body of the Romans survived the 
revolution, and still preserved the 
property, and privileges, of citizens. 
A large portion of their lands iswas ex- 
acted for the use of the Franks, but 
they enjoyed the remainder exempt 
from tribute ;3 and the same irresistiblo 

1 The parents of Gregoir (Gregorius Floreu- 

tins Georgius) wore of noble extraction (natalu 
bus . . . illustres)f and they possessed large 
estates (laii/undia) both in Auvergne and 
Burgundy. He was bom in the year 639, was 
consecrated bishop of Tours in 67S, and died in 
603, or 605, soon after he had terminated his 
history. See his Life by Odo, abbot of Clugny 
(in tom. ii. y. 120-186X and a new Life in the 
Memoires de FAcodemie, Ac., tom. xxvi. p. 
698-637. » 

2 Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab 
nrbibuB Gallicanis liberolium emturh liter- 
arum, Ac. (In prssfat. in tom. il. p. 137), is the 
complaint of Gregory him^self, which he fully 
verifies by his own work, ills style is equally 
devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a con- 
Bpiouout station he still remained a stranger to 
his own age and country ; and in a prolix work 
(the five lost books contain ten years) he has 
omitted almost every thing that posterity de- 
sires to leora. 1 have tediously acquired, by a 
painful perusal, the right of pronounelng this 
unfavourable sentence. 

^ The Abtri de Mably (tomyl. p. 247*267) has 
diligently confirmed this opinion of the prori 
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, riolciice swept away the arts and 

iTianiifaoturcs of ^ Gaul dcstro 3 (cd| the 
elaborate and exj^nsive system of Im- 
jn rial (lespotisij^. The provincials must 
mt(|iiently dejdore the savage jurispru- 
^dence of the fc^lic«or Ripujwian laws ; 
*l)ut their private life, in the important 
c.oiioenis «[>f marriage, testaments, or 
iiiheritaiico, w'as still regulated by the 
I'iicodosian CodS ; and a discoi^eutcd 
lioinan might freely aspire, or descend, 
to the*title and character of a barbarian, 
^'hc j^cAiours of the state wore accessible 
to his ambition; the education and 
temper of the Komans more peculiarly 
(lualitied them for the offices of civil 
government ; and, as soon as emulation 
had rekindled their milibiry ardour, 
they were permitted to march in the 
ranks, or even at the head, of the vic- 
torious Germans. 1 shall not attempt 
to enumerate the generals and magis- 
trates, whose names* attest the liberal 
policy of the Merovingians. The su- 
preme command of Burgundy, with the 
title of Patrician, was successively in- 
trusted to three Romans ; and the last, 
and most powerful, Mummolus,” who 
alternately saved and disturbed the 
monarchy, had supplanted his father 
in the* station of count of Autun, and 
left a tr^sure of thirty talents of gold, 
nml two hundred and fifty talents of 
Silver. The fierce and illiterate bar- 
barians were excluded^during several 
generations, from the dignities, and 
even from the orders, of the church.’ 
The clergy of Gaul consisted almost en- 
tirely of native provincials; the haughty 
dent de Montesquieu (Esprit des Lolx, 1. xxx. 
c. 13). 

J iSee Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchie 
Erunvoise, tom. ii. 1. vi. c. 9, 10. f Tlie French 
antiquarians establish as a principle, that tbe 
Komans and Barbarian^ may bo distinguished 
by tbeir names. Their names undoubtedly 
form a reasonable presumption ; yet in reading 
tJregory of Tours, 1 have observed GondiKphus, 
of Senatorlan or Koman extra^on (1. vi. c. 11, 
in tom. ii. p. 273) : tfhd Claudms, a barbarian 
(1. vii. c. 29, p. 803). . ^ 

- EuniusMummolus is repeatedly mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours, from the fourth (c. 42, p. 
i':J4) to* the seventh (c. 40, p. 310) book. The 
computation by talents is singular enough ; but 
If Gregory attached any meaning to that ob- 
Bultite word, tbe tisusuruB of Mummolus must 
have exceeded lOO.OQGh sterling. 

See Fleury, Piscoum iii. sv^r VPistolrq Ec- 
^leslastique. • 


Franks fell prostrate at t|^o feet of their 
subjects, who were dignified with the 
episcopal character ; and the poMor and 
riches w'hich had been lost in war, w^ere 
insensibly recovered by siiperstitiou.* 
In all temporal afi'airs, the Theodosian 
Code was the universal law of the 
clergy ; but the barbaric jurisprudence 
had liberally provided for their personal 
safety : a sub-deacon was equivalent to 
two Franks ; the antruation and priest 
were held in similar estimation ; and 
the life of a bishop was appreciated far 
above the common stanaard, at the 
Xirice of nine hundred pieces of gold.” 
The Romans communiented to their 
conquerors the use of the Christian re- 
ligion and Latin language but their 
language and their religion had alike 
degenerated from the simple purity of 
the Augustan and Apostolic age. The 
progress of superstition and barbarism 
w as rapid and universal ; the worship 
of the saints concealed from vulgar 
eyes the God of the Christians; and 
the rustic dialect of peasants and 
soldiers was corrupted by a Teutonic 
idiom and pronunciation. Yet such 
intercourse of sacred and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of 
birth and victory ; and the nations of 
Gaul were gradually confounded under 
the name and government of the Franks. 

The Franks, after they mingled with 
their Gallic subjects. Anarchy of th* 
might have imparted the Frwaks. 
most valuable of human gifts, a spirit, 

^ The bishop of Tours himself has recorded 
the complaint of Chilperic, the grandson of 
Clovis. Ecce pauper reniansit Fiscus noster; 
ecce divitiiB nostrw ad ecclesiassunt translatae ; 
nulli penituB nisi soli Episcopi regnant (1. vL g» 
40, in tom. ii. p. 291). 

See the Kipuavian Code (tit. xzxvi. in tom. 
iv. p. 241). ^alic law does not provide for 
the safety of th*e clerju^; And we might suppose, 
on the behalf of the more ciViIised tribe, that 
they had not foreseen such an impious act as 
the murder of a priest. Yet Pra3textatns, arch- 
bishop of Kouen, was assassinated by the order 
of Queen Fredegundis befom the sJtar (Greg* 
Turon. 1. viii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 320). 

3 M. Bonamy (Mem. do I'Academie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxiv. p. 582-670) has ascertained 
tlie IAnf(ua Humana Rustica, which, through 
the medium of the Htmance, has gradually been 
Pidished into the H';tual form of French langu- 
age. Under the Carlovingian race, the kings 
and nobles of France still understood the dialah 
of their German ancestors. 
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and system, 8f constitutional liberty. 
Under a king, hereditary but limited, 
the chiefs and counsellors might have 
debated, at Paris, in the^ palace of the 
Ciesars : the adjacent field, where the 
emperors reviewed their tntsrcenary 
legions, would have admitted t)‘e legis- 
lative assembly of freemen ami warriors; 
and the rude model, which had been 
sketched in the woods of Germany,' 
might have been polished and improved 
by the civil wisdom of the Romans. 
Rut the careless barbarians, secure of 
their personal independence, disdained 
the lal)Our of government: the annual 
assemblies of the month of March were 
silently abolished ; and the nation was 
separated, and almost dissolved, by the 
conquest of Gaul.“ The monarchy was 
left without any regular establishment 
of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted resolution 
to assume, or strength to exercise, the 
legislative and executive powers, which 
the people had abdicated : the royal 
prerogative was distinguished only by 
a more ample privilege of rapine and 
murder ; and the love of freedom, so 
often invigorated and disgraced by 
private ambition, was reduced, among 
the licentious Franks, to the contempt 
of order and the desire of impunity 
Seventy-live years after the death of 
Clovis, his grandson, G outran, king of 
Riirgundy, sent an army to invade the 
Gothic possessions of Septi mania, or 
Languedoc. The troops of Rurgumly, 
Berry, Auvergne, and the adjacent 
territories, were excited by the hopes 
of spoil. They Jiirarcbcd, witlioiit 
discipline, under the banners of<h*nr.aii 
or Gallic counts; their attack was 
iccblu :ind unsuccessful; ^but the 
friendly and host?ic.^provi'iice8 were 
desolated witWhiidiseriminate rage. The 
coni-ficlda, the villages, the churclics 
themselves, were consumed by fire; 
tile inhabitants were massacred, or 
dragged into captivity ; and in the dis- 

^ Ce beau systeme a iU trouv4 dans lea boia. 
Montesquieu, Eaprit des Loix, 1. xi. c. 6. 

‘•s See the Abbe de Mably. Obaervationa, 
&c. tom. i. p. 84-66. It should seem that the 
institution of n|^ional assemblies, which are 
coeval with the 1' reach nation, have never been 
congrnial to its temper. 


orderly yetreat, five thousand of ihcee 
inhuman savages we^ destroyed bji 
hunger or intestine discord. When 
the pious Gontran reproached thf 
guilt or neglect, of liiciy leaders ; and 
threatened toinfiict, not a legalsentciice, 
but iustant and arbitrary execution ; 
they accused the universal and incur- 
able corruption of tliS people. 
one,” they said, “ any longer fears or 
respects his king, his duke, or his <^>unt. 
l^lach man loves to do evil, and^ffecly, 
indulges his criminal inclinations. The 
most gentle correction provokes an , 
immediate tumult, and the rash magis- 
trate, who presumes to censure or re- 
strain his seditious subjects, seldom 
escapes alive from their revenge.”' It 
has been reserved for the same nation 
to expose, by their intemperate vices, 
the most odious abuse of freedom ; and 
to supply its loss by the spirit of lionoiir 
and humanity, w'hich now alleviates 
and dignifies their obedience to an 
absolute sovereign.* 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis 
the greatest part of their ih* viiixothi 
Gallic possessions ; but 
their loss was amply compensated by 
the easy conquest, and secure enjoy- 
ment, of the provinces of Spain ^ From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon 
involved the Suevic kingdom of Gnllicia, 
the modern Spaniards still derive some 
national vanity : but the hlstoriffh* of 
the Koinaii empire is neither invited, 
nor uompidlcd, to pursue the obscure 
and barren .scries of their annals.® The 
Gt>ths of Spain were separated from the 

* Ore?:ory of Tours (1. viii. c. in (oui. ii. 
j) :ViU) relates, with much indilfercime, tlie 
criiue.s, llie ii*{>ruur, and the a;K>logy. NuIIuh 
liegein luetuit, nullus J>ucein, nullus ('oDiiteni 
reveretur ; et s! fortassit alicui ista dlsplicent, 
et ea, pro longsevitate vitie vestrw, enicndare 
cunatur, statim seditio in populo, statlm 
tumuUus exorituT, ct in tantum unusquisque 
contra seniorum tfwva intez^ione grassatur, ut 
vix se credat evagere, si tandem siiere uequi- 
verit, 

- Spain, in these dark ages, has been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. The Franks had a (Gregory 
of Tours ; the Saxons or Angles, a Bede ; the 
Lombards, a Paul Warnefrid, &c. Hut tiie 
history of the Visigoths Is contained in tlie short 
and inii>erfect Ciironlcles of Isidore of Seville, 
and Jolin of Hiclar. 

* Tills rein'irk{!l)le passage vgs published 

1770.— M 
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rest of injinkind, by the l^fty ridee of 
thef^yrenean mdlmtains : their^naCner8 
and institutioui^ as far as they were 
sommon to ttft Germanic tribes, have 
been already explained. I have antici> 
pated, in the* preceding chapter, the 
most imnortaut, of their ecclesiastical 
eviuil;^, Sic fall* of Arianisin, and the 
persecution of the Jews ; and it only 
remains to observe some interesting 
eirciiinstancGs wliich relate to the civU 
aiul^^clesiastical constitution of the 
Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry 
Legiaiativ* ^cresy, the Franks and 

- lembiiaaof the Visigoths were dis- 
posed to embrace, with 
equal submission, the inherent evils, 
and the accidental benefits, of supersti- 
tion. But the prelates of France, long 
before the extinction of the Merovingian 
race, had degenerated into lighting and 
hunting barbarians. They disdained 
the use of synods ; forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity ; and preferred 
the indulgence of private ambition and 
luxury, to the general interest of the 
sacerdotal profession.’ The bishops of 
Spain respected themselves, and were 
respected by the public : their indis- 
Bolubfe union disguised their vices, and 
condrmid their authority ; and the 
regular discipline of the church intro- 
duced peace, order, and stability, into 
the government of the fftatc. From the 
reign of Kecared, the first Catholic 
king, to that of Witi/a, the immediate 
predecessor of the unfortunate Rodcrie, 
sixteen national councils were succes- 
sively convened. The six metropoli- 
tans, Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, 
Tarragona, and Narbonn^ presided 
according to their respective seniority ; 
the assembly was^comppsed of their 
suffragan bishops, who' appeared in 
person or by their proxies ; and a phico 
was assigned to the most hely or opulent, 
of the Spanish abbots. Daring the first 
three days of the convocation, as long 
as they agitated the ecclesiastical quer- 
tiouB of doctrine and discipline, the 

I Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, 
the apostle uf Oeniiany, and the reformer of 
(iaul (in tom. iv. p. i)4). The fourscore yearn, 
which he dL-plures, of licence and corruption, 
would seem to dnsinuate, that the barbuiaus 
admitted ipto the cleq^y about the year 6CQ. 


S rofane laity was excluded from their 
ebates ; which were conducted, how- 
ever, with decent solemnity. But on 
the moriuiig q| the fourth day, the doors 
wore thrown open for the entrance of 
the gi'cat oiiiccrs of the palace, the 
dukes and counts of the provinces, the 
judges of the cities, and the Gothic 
nobles ; and the decrees of Heaven were 
ratilied by the consent of the people. 
The same rules were observed in the 
provincialasscmblies, the annual synods, 
which were empowered to hear com- 
plaints, and to redress grievances ; and 
a legal government was supported by 
the prevailing influence of the Spanish 
clergy. Tlie bishops, who in each re- 
volution were prepared to flatter the 
victorious, and to insult the prostrate, 
laboured, with diligence and success, to 
kindle the flames of persecution, and to 
exalt the mitre above the crown. Yet 
the national councils of Toledo, in which 
the free spirit of the barbarians was 
tempered and guided by episcopal policy, 
have established some prudent laws for 
the common benefit of the king and 
people. The vacancy of the throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops 
and palatines ; tiud after the failure of 
the line of Alaric, the regal dignity was 
still limited to the pure and inmle blood 
of the Goths. The clergy, who anointed 
their lawful prince, always recom- 
mended, and sometimes practised, the 
duty of allegiance : and the spiritual 
censures were denounced on the heads 
of the impious subjects, who should 
resist his authority, conspire against 
his life, or violate, by an indecent luiinn, 
the chastity even of his widow. But 
the monarch himself, when he ascended 
the throne, w’as bound by a reciprocal 
oath to God andJtU^ people, that he 
would faithfully execute ]ms important 
trust. 'Phe real or imaginary faults of 
his administnition were subject to the 
control of a powerful aaistocracy ; and 
the bishops and palatines were guarded 
by a fundamental privilege, that they 
should not be degraded, imprisoneef, 
toi*tured, nor punished with death, 
exile, or confiscation, unless by the free 
and public judgment of tlj^eir peers.’ 

I The acts of the councUs of Toledo are iftm 
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One of the^ legislative councils of 
Code of the Toledo examined and rati- 
vieigothe. ^odo of laws which 

liiid ocen compiled by a succession of 
(xothic kings, from the fierce Euric to 
the devout Egica. As long as the Visi- 
goths thenisclves were satisfied with 
the rude customs of their ancestors, 
they indulged their subjects of Aquitain 
and Spain in the enjoyment of the 
Koman law. Their gradual improve- 
ment in arts, in policy, and at length 
in religion, encouraged them to imitate, 
and to supersede, these foreign institu- 
tions ; and to compose a code of civil 
and criminal jnrwpnidence, for the use 
of a great and united people. The 
same obligations, and the same privi- 
leges, M’cre communicated to the nations 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and the con- 
querors, insensibly renouncing the Teu- 
tonic idiom, submitted to the restraints 
of equity, and exalted the Koinans to 
the participation of freedom. The merit 
of this impartial policy was enhanced 
by the situation of (Spain under the 
reign of the Visigoths. The Provincials 
were long separated from their Ariau 
masters by the irreconcilable difference 
of religion. After the conversion of 
Kecared had removed the prejudices of 
the Catholics, the coasts, both of the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, were 
still possessed by the Eastern em- 
perors, who secretly excited a discon- 
tented people to reject the yoke of the 
barbpirians, and to assert the name and 
dignity of Koman citizens. The allegi- 
ance of doubtful subjects is indeed most 
efiectually secured by their own per- 
suasion, that they hazard more in a re- 
volt than they can hope to obtain by a 
revolution ; but it has appeared so 
natural to oppress those whqut we hate 
and fear, that Jhe (;f>;iifri:iry system y ell 
d(iserves the praise of M'isdom and 
moderation.* 

the most authentic records of the church and 
constitution of Simla. The following passages 
are particularly important (iii. 17, 18, iv. 76, v. 
2 8, vi. 11-18, vii. 1. xiii. 2-6). I have found 
Mascou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, zv. 29, 
and Annotations, zzvi. and xxzlii.) and Fe^eras 
((list. General del’Espagne, tom. il.)very use- 
ful and accurate guides. 

^ The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided 
into tvvelvc booksfhas been correctly published 
by P^m Bouquet (in tom. iv. p. 278*460) It 


While the kingdoms of the Franki* 
and Visigotlis were cstvb- Eevointion 

lished in Gaul and Spvn, Britain, 
the Saxons achievea tfie conquest o( 
Britain, the third great diocese of the 
Prefecture ef the West. . Since Britain 
was already separated from the Roman 
empire, I might, without repibach, de- 
cline a story familiar to^the most illiter- 
ate, ai^ obscure to the most learned of 
my readers. The Saxons, who excelled 
in the use of the oar, or the battle-axe, 
were ignorant of the art which 'could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their ex- 

loits ; the Provincials, relapsing into 

arbarism, neglected to describe the 
ruin of their country ; and the doubtful 
tradition was almost extinguished, be- 
fore the missionaries of liomo restored 
the light of science and Christianity. 
The declarndtions of Gildas, the frag- 
ments, or fables, of Nennius, the ob- 
scure hints of the Saxon laws and 
chronicles, and the ecclesiastical tales 
of the venerable Bede,* have been illus- 
trated by the diligence, and sometimes 
embellished by the fancy, of succeeding 
writers, whose works 1 am not am- 
bitious either to censure or to tran- 
scribe. ” Yet the historian of the empire 
maybe tempted to pursue the revolittions 
of a Roman province, till it VKjiishei 
from his sight ; and an Englishman may 
curiously trace the establishment of the 

has been treated by the president Be Montes- 
quieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxvlii. c. 1) with ex- 
cessive 'severity. I dislike the style ; 1 detest 
the superstition ; but I shall presume to think, 
that the civil jurisprudence displays a more 
civilised and enlightened state of society, than 
that of the Burgundians, or oven of the Lom- 
bards. 

^ See Gildas de Excidio Britannise, c. 11-26, 
p. 4-9, edit. Gale. Nennius Hist. Britonum, o. 
2H, 35-65, p. 105-115, edit. Gale. Bede. Hist. 
Ecclesiast. Gentis Angldmm, 1. 1. c. 12-16, p. 
49-58, 0 . 22, p. 58, edit Smith. Chxon. Saxonl« 
cum, p. 11-23, &c. edit. Gibson. The .Anglo- 
Saxon laws were published by Wilkins, London, 
1731, in folio ; a^sd the Leges Wtulicm, tjr 
Wotton and Clarke, London, 1730, in folio. 

s The laborious M. Carte, and the ingeniona 
M. Whitaker, are the two modem writers to 
whom I am principally indebted. The par- 
ticular historian of Manchester embraces, under 
that obscure title, a subject almost as extensive 
u the general history of England.* 

* Add the Anglo-Saxon History of Mr. S. 
Turner ; and Sir F. Pulgrave's Sketch of ihq 
“ Early History of Engload."- A 
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biUrbai^ianfi, ftom whom hQ derivea hU 
naiAo, his laws, perhaps h*is origin. 

About forty years after the dissolu* 

' SMcent of tbe l!ton of thc Roman govern- 
Suoni. mexi|, Vortigern appears 
to have obtained the supreme, though 
precarioi:^, comipand of the princes and 
citiea. of Britain. That unfortunate 
monarch has b«cn almost unammously 
condemned for the weak and xmlchiev- 
ous policy of inviting' a formidable 
straisger, to repel tbe vexatious inroads 
of a domestic foe. His ambassadors 
are despatched, by the gravest histo- 
rians, to the coast of Germany : they 
address a pathetic oration to the general 
assembly of the Saxons, and those war- 
like barbarians resolve to assist with a 
fleet and army the snppliants of a dis- 
tant and unknown i. land. If Britain 
had indeed been unknown to the 
Saxons, the measure of its calamities 
would have been less complete. But 
the strength of the Roman government 
could not always guard thc maritime 
provinceagainst the pirates of Germany : 
the independent and divided states were 
exposed to their attacks ; and tiic Saxons 
might sometimes join the Scots and the 
Piets jn a tacit, or express, confederacy 
of rapine and destruction. Vortigern 
could dlily balance the various perils, 
which assaulted on everv side his 
throne and his people : and his policy 
may deserve either pnnse or excuse, if 
he preferred the alliance of fAose bar- 
barians, whose naval power rendered 
them the most dangerous enemies, and 
the most serviocable alliea Hengist 
and Horsa, as they ranged along the 
Eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged, by the promise of an ample 
‘Stipend, to embr^e the defence < of 
Britain ; and their intrepid valour soon 
delivered the country from the Cale- 
donian invaders. The Isle of Thanet, 
• • 

1 This inwiUUioHt which may derive some 
eouatenanoe from the loose expressions of 
Gildas and Bode, is framed into a regular story 
by Witikind, a Saxon monk of tbe tenth 
century (See Cousin, Hist, de I'Empire d’Occi- 
dent tom. ii. p. 866). Bapin ,and even Hume, 
have too freely used this suspicious evidence, 
without regarding the preefse and probable 
testimony of Nennius ; Interea venerunt tres 
Chi alee a GermaniA in saeiZio puZscr, in quibus 
iiaitt Hors et Hengist 


a secure and fertile district, was alloltc^Z 
for the residence of these German auxi- 
liaries, and they were supplied, ar<C'’d- 
iiig to the ti;paty,^ with a plentiful al- 
lowance of clothing and provisions. 
This favourable reception encouraged 
five thousand warriors to embark with 
their families in seventeen vessels, and 
the infant power of Hengist was forti- 
fied by this strong and seasonable rein- 
forcenj^ent. The crafty barbarian sug- 
gested to Vortigern the obvious ad- 
vantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood 
of the Piets, a colony of faithful allies ; 
a third fleet of forty ships, under the 
command of his son and nephew, sailed 
from Germany, ravaged thc Orkneys, 
and disembarked a new army on the 
coast of Northumberland, or Lothian, 
at the opposite extremity of the devoted 
land. It was easy to foresee, but it 
was impossible to prevent, the impend- 
ing evils. The two nations were soon 
divided and exasperated by mutual 
jealousies. The Saxons magnified all 
that they had done and suflered in the 
cause of an ungrateful people ; while 
the Britons regretted the liberal rewards 
which could not satisfy the avarice of 
those haughty mercenaries. The causes 
of fear and hatred were inflamed into 
an irreconcilable quarrel. The Saxons 
flew to arms ; and, if they perpetrated 
a treacherous massacre dunng the 
security of a feast, they destroyed the 
reciprocal confidence which sustains the 
intercourse of peace and war.’ 

H engist, who boldly aspired to the con- 
quest of Britain, exhorted his country- 
men to embrace the glorious oppor- 

^ Nennius Imputes to the Saxons the murder 
of three hundred British chiefs ; a crime not un* 
lultable to !4|^r savage manners. But we are 
not obliged to TeflCieyjof Monmouth, 

1. viii. c. 9-12) that StonehengS^ their monu- 
ment, which the giants had formerly trans- 
ported from Africa to Ireland, and which waf 
removed to Britain by the order of Ambroeius, 
and the art of Merlin.* u 

« SirF. Palgrave(Hlst. of EnelanJ p. 86) ie 
Inclined to resolve tbe whole ox these stories, 
as Niebuhr the older Koman history into 
poetry. To the editor they appeared, In early 
youth, BO eBeentlally poetic, as to Justity the 
rash attempt to embody them in an Epic Poem, 
called Samor, commenced at B(on. ondfinislied 
before he bad arrived at the maturer taste of 
manhood.— M. ^ 

Su 
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tunity ; he painted In livbly colours the 
fertility of the soil, the 
«f ttu SMcoa wealth of the cities, the 
pusiflanimras temper of 
the natives, and the con- 
venient situation of a spacious solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the 
Saxon fleets. The successive colonics 
which issued, in the period of a century, 
from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, Were principally 
composed of three valiant trib^ or 
nations of Germany ; the Jutes, the old 
Saxons, and the Angles. The Jutes, 
who fought under the peculiar banner 
of Hengist, assumed the merit of lead- 
ing their countrymen in th^aths of 
clory, and of erecting in Kent the 
first independent kingdom.' The fame 
of the enterprise was attributed to the 

E rimitive Saxons; and the common 
kws and language of the conquerors 
are described by the national appella- 
tion of a people, which, at the end of 
four hundred years, produced the first 
monarchs of South Bntaln. The Angles 
were distinguieihed by their numbers 
and their success; and they claimed 
the honour of fixing a peroetual name 
on the country, of which they occunied 
the most ample portion. The bar- 
barians,’ who followed the hopes of 
rapine either on the land or sea, were 
insensibly biended witii this triple con- 
federacy ; the Frisians, who had been 
tempted by their vicinity to the British 
shores, might balance, daring a short 
space, the strength and reputation of 
the native Saxons; the Danes, the 
Prussians, the Rugians, are faintly de- 
scribed ; and some adventurous fluns, 
wbo had wandmd as far as tiiie Baltic, 
might embark on beard /he German 
vessels, foij /-lie ‘"CS/SSjfu’fesE of a new 
world.* But this arduous achievement 
was not prepared or executed by the 
union, of national powers. Each in- 
trepid chieftain, according to the 
measure of his fame and fortunes, os- 
semblod his followers ; equipped a fleet , 
- AU these ttibee wre expressly .enumerated 
oy B«de(L 1. c. 15, p. 52, 1, v. o. 190) ; and 
though 1 have consider llfx. Whitaker's re- 
marks (Hist, of Jfanohester, voL il. p. 586-648), 
I do not pereefve the absurdity of supposliig 
titf't the Mians, &o., Ware min^M with the 
4nglo-flaions. 


of tt>.ree or^ perhaps of sixty vesaeld | 
chose the place of the attack ; and con- 
ducted his subsequent ^operations ac- 
cording to the events of the war, and 
the di^tes of hit psivate interest. In 
the invasion of Britain many heroes were 
vanquished and fell;' but ofrly seven 
victorious leaders assumed, or at* least 
maintgi'sed, the title of kings. Seven 
independent thrones, the Saxon Hept- 
archy,* M’ere founded by the*^ con- 
querors, and seven families, One of* 
which has been continued, by female 
succession, to our present sovereign, 
derived their equal and sacred lineage 
from Woden, the god of war. It has 
been pretended that this republic of 
kings was moderated by a general 
council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is re- 
pugnant to the rude and turbulent spirit 
of the Saxons ; their laws are ^ilent ; 
and their imperfect annals affoid only 
a dark and bloody prospect of intestine 
discord.* 

A monk, who, in the profound ignor- 
ance of human life, has ststaertiM 
presumed to exercise the 
office of historian, strongly disfigures 
the state of Britain at the timevof its 
separation from the Western cempire. 
Gildas’ describes in florid language the 
improvements of agriculture, the foreign 
trade which fiovt'en with every tide into 
the Thames and the Severn, the solid 
and lofty construction of public and 
private edifices ; ho accuses the sinful 
luxury of the British people; of a 
people, according to tlie same writer, 
Ignorant of the most simple arts, and 

1 Bade her. enimiaratad Mven kings, two 
Saxons, a Jute, and fodr Angles, who succes- 
sively acquired In thaJieptwichy an Indefinite 
supremacy of power and renown. Bat their 
reljnifwee the effect, notof law, but of conquest; 
and he obeervee, to almllar terms, that ope of 
them subdued tj^e isles of Man and Anglesey; 
and that another Imposed a tribute on the Soots 
and Piote (Hist Soclea k to e. 5, p. 88). 

/3 See GUdai de Sxddio Brltannim, o* i p. 
edltOale. 

* Xbtoterm(tha Heptarchy) must be rejected, 
because ap Idea Is oonveyM thereby which Is 
substantially wrong. At no pte period were 
there ever seven fctogdomatodmndeDt of each 
other. FSlgravc, vcL L m lA M. Sharon 
Turner has the merited havlpf first oonfuled 
the poMdar notion cm this lahject Afi|to 
Saxon fiSitory. vol. i, p. Wt-lt 
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Wiia^nt the aid* of ^ the! 
Ronians, of provtdinc walls of stone, or 
weapons of irofi, for Sie defence of their 
native land. ‘ Un^r the lo^g dominion 
of the emperdWu Britain had been in- 
sensibly pnonlded into the elegant and 
servilp form of a Koman provinoet whose 
safety was intrueted to a foreignpower. 
The subjects of Honorius conwll^lated 
their •new freedom with surprise iuid 
^terror 4 they were left destitute of any 
'civil or military constitution ; and their 
uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or 
courage, or authority, to direct the 
public force against the common enemy. 
The introduction of the Saxons betrayed 
their internal weakness, and degraded 
the character both of the prince and 
people. Their consternation magnified 
the dancer; the want of union dimi> 
nished ^eir resources ; and the mad- 
ness of civil factions was more solicitous 
to accuse, than to remedy, the evils, 
which they imputed to the misconduct 
of their adversaries. Yet the Britons 
were not ignorant, they could not be 
ignorant, of the manufacture or the use 
of arms ; the successive and disorderly 
attacks of the Saxons allowed them to 
recovSr from their amazement, and the 
prospoxlius or adverse events of the war 
added discipline and experience to their 
native valour. 

While the contineiif of Europe and 
MrmUtoMf Africa yielded, without 
Mdflitfii, resistance, to the bar- 
barians, the British island, alone and 
unaided, maintained a long, a vigorous, 
though an unsuccessful, struggle, against 
the formidable pirates, who, almost at 
the same instant, assaulted tbeNorthern, 
the Eastern, and the Southern coasts. 
The cities, which hah been fortified with 
skill, were defended with resolution ; 
the advantages of gnnmd, hills, forests, 
and morasses, wete diligently improved 
by the iahabitants; the conouest of 
each dietriotwas purchased with blood ; 
and the defats of the Baxdns are 
strongly attested by the cUsoreet sileuce 
of their annalist Hengiit might hope 

1 Mr. Whltsksr^Hlstorr of JlSaeheiter, ml. 
II. p. has amitftly ezjpoied this guoiBg 

ateurditr, wktidtSliad psased unnotloed bj the 
fsasml hlilorhuui, as they wars bsateufaig to 
iaoie latsnttiaf and important STsats* 


to achieve the coni^Uest of Britain ; but 
his ambition, in an active reign of thirty- 
five years, wi^ confined to tiio posses- 
sion of Kent ; and the numerous colony 
which he had planted in the North, was 
extirpated by the sword of the Britons. 
The monarchy of the West-Saxons was 
laboriously founded by the persevering 
efforts of three martial generations. 
The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of 
the children of Woden, was consumed 
in the conquest of Hampshire, and the 
Isle of Wight : and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon , ' 
reduced him to a state of inglorious . 
repose. Kenric. his valiant son, ad- 
vanced into Wiltshire ; besieged Salis- 
bury, at that time seated on a command- 
ing eminence ; and vanquished an army 
which advanced to the relief of the city. 
In the subsequent battle of Marl- 
borough,’ his British enemies displayed 
their military science. Their troops 
were formed in three lines ; each line 
consisted of three distinct bodies, and 
the cavalry, the archers, and the pike- 
men, were distributed according to tiie 
principles of Roman tactics. The Saxons 
charged in one weighty column, boldly 
encountered with their short swords the 
long lances of the Britons, and inainr- 
tained on oqual conflict till the approach 
of night. Two decisive victories, the 
death of three British kings, and the 
reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and 
Gloucester, established the fame and 
power of Ceaulin, the grandson of 
Cerdic, who carried his victorious arms 
to the banks of the Severn. 

Aiter a war of a hundred yeani, the 
independent Britons still occupied the 
whole extent of the Western coast, § 
from the if n A ^ 

treme promontory of OorntPhll j.and the 
principal cities of the inland country 
still opposed the arms of the barbarians. 
Resistaace became morodanguid, as tbe 
number and boldness of the assailants 

^ A% Bemn-Mrig or Barbuiy-cMtla assr 
Marlborough. TheSaxoDobronioleaMlguatbe 
name and date. Camden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 
128) aacertaine the place; and Henry t)f Hunt- 
ingdon (Bcrlptorea poet Bedam, p S14) relate^ 
the dreumatanoea of this btfttle. They are 
probable and eharacterUtlc : and the histeriisa 
of the twelfth century might oonralt eAw 
piaterlali that so longer aiiai 
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ooDtinuallv increased. Winning their 
u*ay by slow and painful efforts, the 
Saxons, the Angles, and their Tarions 
confederates, advanced from the North, 
from the East, and from the South, till 
their victorious banners were united in 
the centi'e of the island. Beyond tho 
Severn the Britons still asserted their 
national freedom, which survived the 
heptarchy, and even the monarchy, of 
tho Saxons. The bravest warriors, who 
preferred exile to slavery, found a secure 
refuge in the mountains of Wales : the 
reluctant submission of Cornwall was 
delayed for some ages and a band of 
fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, 
by their own valour or the liberality of 
the Merovingian kings. ^ The Western 
angle of Armorica acquired the new 
appellations of CornwaUf and the Leaser 
Britain; and the vacant lands of the 
Osismii were filled by a strange people, 
who, under the authority of their counts 
and bishops, preserved the laws and 
languaee of their ancestors. To the 
feeme descendants of Clovis and Charle- 
magne, the Britons of Armorica re- 
fused the customary tribute, subdued 
the neiglibouriug dioceses of Vannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a 
powerful, though vassal state, which 
has been united to the crown of I^ance.3 


^ Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan 
(a.d. 927-941), who planted an English colony 
at Exeter, and oonflned the Britons beyond the 
river Tamar. See William of Malmsbury, 1. U. 
in the Scriptoros post Bedam, p. 50, The spirit 
of the Cornish knights was degraded by servi- 
tude : and it should seem, from the Romance 
of Sir Tristram, that their cowardice was almost 
pioverbiaL 

* The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is 


proved In the sixth century, by Procopius, 
Gregory of Tours, the second council of Tours 

(a.i>. 597), and the least sMrt^jious of their 

chronicles and 1 oT The subscription 

of a bishop di the Britons to the first ooundi of 
Tours <A.JD. 401 or rather 481), the army of 
Rlothatnus, and the loose declamation of 
Gildas(alii tcansmarinas petebant reglones, c. 
25, p. 6), may Obuntenance an emigration as 
early as the middle of the fifth century. Be- 
rond that era, the Britons of Armorica can be 
found only in romance ; and I am surprised 
that Mr. Whitaker (Genuine History of the 
Britons, p. 214-221) lAonld so faithfully tran- 
scribe the gross ignorance of Garte. whose 
venial errors he has so rigorously chastised. 

> Ibe antiquities of Bretoffne, which have 
tfen the subject even of political controversy, 
are illustrated by Hadrian Valesias (Notitia 
GaUlarum, sub voce Brikumia GUmanm, p. 


In^a ebntury of per^ttial, or At laaat 
implacable, war, much The mm* of 
couraTO and some skfil Artimr. ^ 
must have ^cii oxer^ for the defence 
of Britain. Yet if the ^nemory of its • 
champions is almost buried ii^^obliviou, 
we need not repine; since every age, 
however destitute of aoienco or virtue, 
sufficidllitly abounds with acts of blood 
and military renown. The tomb of 
Vortimer, &e son of Vortigerp^ was 
erected on the margin of the sea-shore,* 
as a landmark formidable to the Saxons, 
whom he had thrice vanquished in the 
fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian 
was descended from a noble family of 
Romans his modesty was equal to his 
valour, and his valour, till the last fatal 
action, ‘ was crowned with splendid 
success. But every British name is 
effaced by the illustrious name of 
Arthur, 3 the hereditary prince of the 


96-100). M. d'AavUlc (Notice de rAncienne 
Oaule, Corisopiti, CurioMoliteSt Osimii, i^cr- 
aanium, p. 248, 258, 508, 720, and Etats de 
I'Enxope, p. 76-BO), Longuerue (Description de 
M Fnnck tom. 1. p. 84-94). and the Abb4 de 
Vertot (JOUst. Critique de 1 E taUissement dee 
Bretons dans les Oanles, 2 voli. in 12mo. Paris, 
1720X I may assume the merit of examining 
the origital evidence which they brive pro- 
duced.* 

A Bede, who in hie chronicle (p. 28) placee 
Ambroeius under the reign of Zeno (a.d. 474- 
491) observes, that his parents bad been ** pur- 
punt induti whlvb he explains, in his ecclesi- 
astical history, by **regium nomen et insigna 
f erentibuc " (1. i. c. 16, p. 58). The expression 
of Nennius (c. 44{p. 110, mU. Gale) is still 
more lingular, "tmue de eonatUUnu gentle 
Bomanicn est pater meni." 

* By the unanimous, though doubtful con- 
jecture of our antiquarians, Ambrosius is con- 
founded with Natanleod, who (a.d. 508) lost 
his own life, .and five thousand of his aubjects, 
in a battle against Cerdic, the West Saxon 
(Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 18). 

3 Aa 1 am a atranger to the Welih bardi 

* Compare GoUet. Mimoires aurla Bretagne, 
ud Dam. Histoire de Bretaane. These authom 
appear tome to establish me point of the in- 
dependenee of Bretagne at the time that the 
Insular Britons took refuge in their country, 
and that the greater part landed aa fugitives 
rather than ms conquerore. 1 obeerve that M. 
Lappenberg (Gcaebiofate von England, vol. i. p. 
56) auppoies the settlement of a military 
colony formed of British soldiers (Milltes 
limitanei, Itetl. during the usurpation of 
Maximus (881, 888), who gave their name and 
peculiar civilisation to Bretagne. M. Lappen- 
berg expreaaei his sarpriae 'that Gibbon here 
rejects the authority which he follows slaa* 
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gilures, in Sontk Wales, 4nd iheaelec 
tive king or gtneral of the nation. 
W^LCCording to the most rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve successive battles, 
the Andes of thelforth, and the Saxons 
of the West ; but the declining age of 
the hero was Embittered by popular 
Ingratitude and domestic misfortunes. 
The events of his life are less iiftaresting 
than* the singular revolutions of his 
fain(a« During a period of five hundred 
‘ years tlie traoition of his exploits was 
preserved, and rudely embellished, by 
the obscure bards pf Wales and Ar- 
morica, who were odious to the Saxons, 
and unknown to the rest of mankind. 
The pride and curiosity of the Norman 
conquerors prompted them to inquire 
into the ancient history of Britain: 
they listened with fond credulity to the 
talc of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the 
merit of a prince, who had triumphed 
over the Saxons, their common enemies. 
His romance, transcribed in the* Latin 
of Jeffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards 
translated into the fashionable idiom of 
the times, was enriched with the 
various, though incoherent ornaments, 
which wore familiar to the experience, 
the ftaming, or the fancy, of the twelfth 
ceutufy. The progress of a Phrygian 
colony, from the Tiber to the Thames, 
was easily engrafted on the fable of the 
.^neid ; and the r^yal ancestors of 
Arthur derived their origin from Troy, 
and claimed their alliance with the 
Cffisars. His trophies were decorated 
with captive wovinces and Imperial 
titles ; and his Danish victories avenged 

Myrdhin, Llomsrch,* and Tallesaln, my faith 
in the existence and exploits c/ Arthur princi* 
pally rests on the simple and circumstantial 
testimony of Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 68, p< 
114). Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. 
(i. p. 81-71) has framed an interesting, and 
even probable, narrativeof the wars of Arthur 
though it is impossible to^ow the reality of 
the round taUa* 

*1 presume that Gibbon means liywareh 
Hen. « the Aged.— The Elegies of this 
prince and bard have been published by Mr. 
Owen ; in whose works and in the Myvyrlan 
Archmology, slumbers much curious informa- 
tion on the subject of Welsh tradition and 
poetry. But the Welsh antiquarians have 
never obtained a hearing from the pnblio : they 
have had no Macphecson to compensate for his 
corruption oB their poetic legends, by forcing 
them into popularity.— dee also Mr, BUgrOh 
TurpsF'd Risjiy on the Welsh 


ihe recent injuries of his country. The 
gallantry and superstition of the British 
lero, his feasts and tournaments, and 
he memorable institution of his Knights 
>f the Hound TMe, were faithfully 
copied from the reiming manners of 
chivalry : and the fabulous exploits of 
Uther’s sou appear less incredible, than 
•he adventures which were achieved by 
the enterprising valour of the Normans. 
Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles 
of Arabian magic. Fairies, and giants, 
flying dragons, and enchanted palaces, 
were blended with the more simple 
fictions of the West; and the fate of 
Britain depended on the art or the 
predictions of Merlin. Every nation 
embraced and adorned the popular 
romance of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table : their names were 
celebrated in Greece and Italy ; and the 
voluminous tales of Sir Luicelot and 
Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by 
the princes and nobles, who disregarded 
the genuine heroes and historians of 
antiquity. At length the light of 
Bcionoe and reason was rekindled ; the 
talisman was broken ; the visionarv 
fabric melted into air ; and by a natural, 
though unjust, reverse of the public 
opinion, the severity of the present age 
is inclined to question the existence of 
Arthur.* 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must 
increase the miseries of pMcutioa of 
conquest ; and conquest Briteia. 
has never appeared more dreadful and 
destructive than in the hands of the 
Saxons ; who hated the valour of their 
enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, 
and violated, without remorse, the most 
sacred ol^^^tso^he^ristian worship. 
The fields M HRfli Vfii^t be traced, 
almost in every district, py monuments 

2 The piogrew of romanoe, and the state of 
learning m the middle agw, are Uluitrated by 
Mr. Thomas Warton, witlrtlie taste of a poet, 
and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. I 
have derived much instruction from the two 
learned dissertatione prefixed to the first volums 
of bis History of English Poetry.* 

* These valuable dissertations riionld not 
now be read without the notes and preUmfnary 
essay of the late editor, Mg, Price, which, in 
point of taste ^and fulncse of infonnation, are 
worthy of accompanying apd complftingdhoae 
of Warton.-M, ^ 
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of bones; the fragments of falling 
towers were stained with blood ; the 
last of the Britons, without distinction 
of age or sex, was massa^red,^ in the 
mins of Anderida and the repetition 
of such calamities was frequent and 
familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. 
The arts and religion, the laws and 
language, which the Romans had so 
carmulTy planted in Britain, were ex- 
tirpated by their barbarous successors. 
After the destruction of the principal 
churches, the bishops, who had de- 
clined the crown of martyrdom, retired 
with t)ie holy relics into Wales and 
Armorica ; the remains of their flocks 
were ' left destitute of any spiritual 
food ; the practice, and even the re- 
membrance, of Christianity were abol- 
ished ; and the British clergy might 
obtain some comfort from the damna- 
tion of the idolatrous strangers. The 
kings of France maintained the privi- 
leges of their Roman subjects ; but the 
ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws 
of Rome, and of the emperors. The 
pi^eedings of civil and criminal juris- 
diction, the titles of honour, the forms 
of ofBce, the ranks of society, and even 
the domestic rights of marriage, testa- 
ment, and inheritance were finally sup- 
pressed ; and the indiscriminate crowd 
ef noble and plebeian slaves was gov- 
erned by the traditionary customs, 
which had been coarsely framed for 
the shepherds and pirates of Germany. 
The language of science, of business, 
and of conversation, which had been 
introduced by the Romans, was lost in 
the general desdation. A sufficient 
number 'of Latin or Celtic words might 
be assumed by the Germans, to express 
their new wants and ideasi^^but those 

I Hoc simo fieo) .^EUa et GIbm obsaderont 
Andredea-Ceaster ; et interfeeerunt omnea qui 
id ineoloehint j adeo ut ne unua Brito lU 
aUperateafuerlt (Gfanra. Saxon* p. 16), an exprea- 
sloa more draadfui in ita aimpUclty than an 
the vague and tedloua lamenwttona of the 
Britiah Jeremiah. 

‘ s Audredea-OeSeter, or Andeilda, la placed 
by Camden (Britennia, voL i. p. fSnsIlNetren- 
den. te the marshy grounds of Aent which 
migBt he formerly oovered by the sea, and on 
the edge of the g^t forest (Anderida), which 
ovetapread eo large a portion of Hampshire and 


^ te Johnson slBrma that /tv AagUsb words 


Ulittrei.ie iPaghns preseiwed and est^ib- 
lished the use of tneir national dialect.’*^ 
Almost every name, conspicuouseither in^ 
the Church or State, reveals its Teutonic 
origin ; ° and the geo^upky of Enyland 
was universally inscribed with foreign 
characters and appellations. ^The ex- 
ample of a revolution, sp rapid adf^ so 
complete? may not easily be found ; but 
it will excite a probable suspicion, that 
the arts of Rome were less d^ply 
rooted m Britain than in Gaul or ^ain ; 
and that the native rudeness ot the 
country and its inhabitants was covered 
by a thin varnish of Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded 
historians, and even phib umMudK 
orophors, that the pro- 
vincials of Britain were totally extermi- 
nated ; and that the vacant laud was 
again peppled by the perpetual influx, 
and rapid increase, of the German 
colonies. Three hundred thousand 
Saxons are said to have obeyed the 
summons of Hengist ; 3 the entire emi- 
gration of the Angles was attested, 
in the age of Bede,l)y the solitude of 
their native country ; * and our experi- 
ence has shown the free propagation of 

are Cf British extraetloa. Hr. Whitaker, ^’who 
uuderetands the British language, U&e dis- 
covered more than thrH thowand, and actually 
produces a long and various catalogue (vol. ii. 
p. 235*329). It ie possible, indeed, that 
many of these words ^Uay have been imported 
from the Latin or Saxon into the native idiom 
of Britain.* 

3 In the beginning of the seventh century, 
the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons mutually 
understood each other's language, which was 
derived ffom the same Teutonic root (Bede, 1. 
i. c. 25, p. 60). 

> After the first generation of Italian, or 
Scottish misstonaries, the dignities of the 
ohuTCh were filled with Saxon proeelytee. 

3 Carte’e History of England, voL i. p. 106. 
He quotes the British historians ; but I much 
fear, that Jeffrey of Monmouth (L vl. c. 16) is 
his only witness. 

s ]Ms, Hist. Ssolesiast. 1. L a 15, p. 52. 
The feot is probeole. and attested ; yet 
sudiwai the looeeintermixtuse of the German 
tribes, that weSud, In a subssquent period, the 
law of the Angli and Wariol of Germany (Un- 
denbrog. Codex, p. 470-480). 

‘ Hr. Frlohard*! very enrioua researchee, 
which Qonneet the Oeltic as well ae the Teu- 
tonic lamages, with the Indo-Europssn dam, 
makeitiiill more difficult to decide between 
the Odtio eg Teutonic oMa of English words. 
---8ee>Mohaid on the IMem Origin of the 
Celtic HitiQiw, Oxford, 1681.—H. 
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the human race, if they are cast on a 

^fruitful wilderness, whereibheir 8teQ>s are 
unconfined, aii€ their subsistence is 

• plentiful, mie Saxon kingdoms dis- 
played the f^e of recent discovery and 

* cultivation : the^owns wefe small, the 
Villases were distant; the husbandry 
was ^nguid add unskilful ; four sheep 
weiys equivalent to an acre of the best 
land;' an ample space of t>eod and 
morass was resigned to the vague do- 

. minion of nature; and the moderi^ 
bishopric of Durham, the whole ter- 
ritory from the Tyne to the Tees, had 
returned to its primitive state of a 
savage and solitary forest.* Such im- 
perfect population might have been 
supplied, in some generations, by the 
English colonics ; but neither reason 
nor facts can justify the unnatural 
supposition, that the Saxons of Britain 
remained alone in the desert which 
they had subdued. After the sanguin- 
ary barbarians had secured their do- 
minion, and gratified their revenge, it 
was their interest to preserve the 
peasants, as well as the cattle, of the 
unresisting country. In each succes- 
sive revolution, the patient herd be- 
comes the property of its new masters ; 
and'* the siuutary compact of food and 
labouf is silently ratified by their 
mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the apostle 
of Sussex, 3 accepted front his royal 
convert the uift of* the peninsula of 
Selsey, near Chichester, with the per- 
sons and property of its inhabitants, 
who* then amounted to eighty-seven 
families. He released them at once 
from spiritual and temporal bondage ; 
and two hundred and fifty slaves of 
both sexes were baptized py their in- 
dulgent master. The kingdom • of 
Sussex, which s^inad from the sea to 

1 See Dr. BenxT^s oiefal and laborioni 
Hlstorr of Oreat Britain, vol. U. p. 888. 

9 Qtticqaid <sa#i John of Tinemouth) inter 
Tynam et Hfesam fluvios exUtit, eeda eienii 
vaetitndo tune temporis fult. et Iddrco nuBius 
^tionl sej^ivlt. eo quod sola indomitomm et 
Bylvestrium animallum spelunoa et hi^it^ 
fuit (apud Oarte, vdl. 1. p. 195. From Biihop 
Blcholson (English TOstori^ Uhrary, p. 65, 
98). X understand that todr eopiei of John of 
qnnemouth's ample ooUeotiona are presenred in 
the libraries of Oxford. Lambeth, &c. 

3 See the nilMlon m Wllfiid, &c.. In Bede, 

uist. BDouia I 0. XI, ifk p. isr. m m- 


the Thames, contained esoven thousand 
families : twelve hundred were ascribed 
to the Isle of Wight ; and if we multi- 
ply this vogue computation, it may 
seem probable that England was culti- 
vated by a million of servants, or 
viUaiM, who were attached to the 
estates of their arbitrary landlords. 
The indigent barbarians were often 
tempted to sell their children or them- 
selves into perpetual, and even foreign, 
bondage ; ' yet the special exemptions, 
which were granted to ncUional slaves,* 
sufficiently declare that they were 
much less numerous than the strangers 
and captives, who had lost their liberty, 
or changed their masters, by the ac- 
cidents of war. When time and relig- 
ion had mitigated the fierce spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged the 
freejuent practice of manumission ; and 
their subjects, of Welsh or Cambrian ex- 
traction, assume the respectable station 
of inferior freemen, ^sessed of lands, 
and entitled to the ri^tsof oi\nX society.^ 
Such gentle treatment might secure the 
allegiance of a fierce people, who had 
been recently subdued on the confines 
of Wales and Cornwall. The sage Ina, 
the legislator of Wessex, united the 
two nations in the bands of domestic 
alliance; and four British lords of 
Somersetshire may be honourably dis- 
tinguished in the court of a Saxon 
monarch.* 

The independent Britons appear to 
have relapsea into the state xauwn of tiio 
of original barbarism, Britow. 
from whence they had been imperfectly 

1 From the concurrent testimony of Bede 
1. ii. c. L p. 78), and WilUam of Mafmsbury (1 
ii. p. 102), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, 
from the lurst to the last age, persisted in this 
unnatural pi ~ Their youths were publicly 
sold in the iuwtkov vi Muuru 

^ According to the laws of^hia, they cou^l 
not be lawfully sold beyond the seas. 

> Ihe life of a Wallus. or Can^/rteuM, komo, 
who possessed a byde ox land, Is fixed at 120 
shillings, by the same law! (of Ina, tit. xxxii. 
in Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20), which allowed 200 
sliflUngs for a free Saxon, 1200 for a Thane (see 
likewise Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). We may 
obeerve that thefe legislators, the West-Saxons 
and Merdans, oontinuad their British con- 
quests after they becapie Christians. The laws 
of the four kings of Kent do not condescend to 
the existence of any elbject Britons. 

* See OartB’s Hist, of Eoglindi vbL L 
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reclaimed. Sepifrated their enemies 
from the rest of mankmd, they soon 
became an object of scandal and abhor- 
rence to the Catholic wo{ld.‘ Chris- 
tianity was still professed in the 
mountains of Wales; but the rude 
schismatics, iix the form of the clerical 
tonsure, and ixi the day of the celebra- 
tion of Easter, obstinately resisted the 
imperious mandates of the Roman 
pontiffs. The use of the Latin language 
was insensibly abolished, and the 
Britons were deprived ot the arts and 
learning which Italy commimicated 
to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales 
and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the 
native idiom of the West, was pre- 
served and propagated ; and the BardR^ 
who had been the companions of the 
Druids, were still protected, in the 
sixteenth centui^y, by the laws of Eliza- 
beth. Their chief, a respectable officer 
of the courts of Pengwern, or Aber- 
frawi or Caermarthaen, accompanied the 
king’s servants to war : the monarchy 
of the Britons, which he sung in the 
front of battle, excited their courage, 
and justified their d^redations; and 
the songster claimed fw his legitimate 
prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. 
His subordinate ministers, the masters 
and disciples of vocal and instrumental 
music, visited, in their respective 
circuits, the royal, the noble, and the 
plebeian houses ; and the public 
poverty, almost exhausted by the 
clergy, was oppressed by the importunate 
demands of the bards. Their rank and 
merit were ascertained by solemn trials, 
and the strong belief of supernatural 
inspiration exalted the fancy of the 
poet, and of his audience.” The last 
retreats ol Celtic freedom, thj^extreme 

1 At the conci»^!lS^l hlThiitoiy (a.d. 781), 
Bede describes the ecclesiastical state of the 
island, and censures the implacable, though 
impotent, hatred of the Britons against the 
Knglish nation, ancU the Catholic Church (L v. 
c. 28, p. 219). 

Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 428*440) 
lias furnished me with a curious and interest- 
ing account of the Welsh bards. In the year 
1588, a session was held at Caerwys by the 
special command of Queen Elisabeth, and 
regular degrees in vocal and instrumental 
music were confeired on fifty-five minstrels. 
The |>rjse (a silver hfi^) W4S adjudfied by the 


territories of Caul an4, Britain, wers 
less adapted to agriciyture than ta * 
pasturage ; the wealth o^ the Britona 
consisted in their flocks and herds; * 
milk and flesh were their oi^flinary food ; 
and bread was sometimes esteemed, or 
rejected, as a foreign lux«nry. Liberty 
had peopled the mountains of Wales 
and the^norasses of Armorica; out 
tlieir po^lousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice' of 
polygamy; and the houses of tif&se 
licentious barbarians have been siip- 

E osed to contain ten wives, and per- 
aps fifty children.* Their disposition 
was rash and choleric : they were bold 
in action and in speech ; ” and as they 
were ignorant of the arts of peace, they 
alternately indulged their passions in 
foreign and domestic w ar. The cavalry 
of Armorica, the speannon of Gwent, 
and the archers of Merioneth, were 
equally formidable ; but their poverty 
could seldom procure either shields or 
helmets ; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and 
agility of their desultory operations. 
One of the greatest of the English 
monarchs was requested to satisfy the 
curiosity of a Greek emperor concern- 
ing the state of Britain ; and Henyy 11. 
could assert, from his personal oxneri- 
ence, that Wales was inhabited oy a 
race of naked wiuTiors, who encoun- 
tered, without fear, the defensive 
armour of their enemies. ^ 

By the revolution of Britain, the 
limits of science, as well oiMMnre or 
as of empire, were con- isbui^i^to 
tracted. The dark cloud, 
which had been cleared by the Fhosnic- 

1 Regio looge latsque diffusa, milite, magis 
quam credibile sit, refertaf- Partibus cquidem 
in illis miles unus quinquaginta general sorii- 
tus more barbaro denas aut ampUus uxorea 
This reproach of William of Poitiers (in tlie 
Historians of France, tom. p. 88) is dis- 
olalmed by the Benedictine edRore. 

^ Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of 
bold and ready eloquence to the Romans, the 
French, am! the Britons. The malldoui 
Welshman Insinuates, that the English taci- 
turnity might possibly be the effect of their \ 
servitude under the Normans. 

e The picture of Welsh and Armotlcan 
manners » drawn from Qiraldus (Descript 
Cambria), c. 8-15, inter Script Camden, p. 886- 
891 ), and the authors quoted b/the Abbd da 
Yertot. (Ulst. Crttpue, tpm. tt* p. 26 P- 289 ,) 
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ia^ discoveries, And finally dispellf d by 
*the arms of Caesar, agun settled on the 
^ shores of th% Atlantic, and a Koman 
province was again lost among the 
fabulous islaiidB»of the ^oean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign 
of Hoiftrius, ahe gravest historian of 
thO| times’ dei|cribeB the wonders of 
a remote isle, lAiose eastern usui west- 
ern parts are divided by an antique 
waH, the boundary of life and death, 

' or, nfore properly, of truth and fiction. 
The eiist is a fair country, inhabited by 
a civilised people : the air is healthy, 
the waters are pure and plentiful, and 
the earth yields her regular and fruitful 
increase. In the west, beyond the 
wall, the air is infections and mortal ; 
the ground is covered with serpents ; 
and this dreary solitude is the region of 
departed spirits, who are transported 
from the opposite shores in substantial 
boats, and by living rowers. Some 
families of fishermen, the subjects of 
the Franks, are excused from tribute, 
in consideration of the mysterious 
office which is performed by these 
Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn 
is summoned, at the hour of midnight, 
to heir the voices, and even the names, 
of thA ghosts : he is sensible of their 
weight and he feels himself impelled 
by an unknown, but irresistible, power. 
After this dream of fancy, we read with 
astonishment that the name of this 
island is BriUia ; that it lies in the 
ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, 
and less than thirty miles from the 
Continent ; that it is possessed by 
three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, 
and the Britons; and tha^some Aisles 
had appeared at Constantinople, in the 
train ox the French ambassadors. FrOm 
these aiiibassadors Procopius might be 
informed of a singular, though not im- 
probable adventure, i^ich announces 
the spirit, xatl^r than the delicacy, of 
an fmfflisb heroine. She had been be- 
trothed to Radiger king of the Vami, 
a tribe of Cermans who touched the 
1 See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 20, p. 
620-625. The Greek historian Is himself so 
confounded by the wonders which he relates, 
that he weakly attempts to distlnfuiih the 
islands of BtiiHa and Britain, whidi he has 
Identified by so inseparable clicum- 

lUinces. 


ocean and the Rhine ; but the perfidious 
lover was tempted, by motives of 
policy, to prefer his father's widow, 
tho sister oi Theodebert king of the 
Franks.’ The forsaken princess of the 
Angles, instead of bewailing, revenged 
her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are 
said to have been ignorant of the use, 
and even of the form, of a horse ; but 
she boldly sailed from Britain to the 
mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four 
hundred ships, and an army of one 
hundred thousand men. After the loss 
of a battle, the captive Radiger im- 
lorod the mercy of his victorious 
ride, who generously pardoned his 
offence, dismissed her rival, and com- 
pelled the king of the Varni to dis- 
charge, with honour and fidelity, tho 
duties of a husband.* This gallant 
exploit appears to be the last naval 
enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
arts of navigation, by which they had 
acquired the empire of Britain and of 
the sea, were soon neglected by the 
indolent barbarians, who supinely re- 
nounced all the commercial advantages 
of their insular situation. Seven inde- 
pendent kingdoms were agitated by per- 
petual discord ; and the British world 
was seldom connocsed, either in peace or 
war, with the nations of the Continent.^ 

1 Theodebert, grandson of Clovis, and kiuf 
of Austrasia, was the most powerful and war- 
like prince of the age ; and this remarkable 
adventure may be placed between the yean 
534 and 547, tne extreme terms of hie reign. 
His sister Theudechildii retired to Sens, where 
she founded monasteries, and distributed aline 
(see the notes of the Benedictine editors, in 
tom. ii. p. 210). If we may credit the praises 
of Fortonatue (\. vi. carm, 5, in tom. il. p. 507), 
Badtger was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

3 FerbaiM she was the sister of on^ of the 
princes or oltiapi of the Angles, who lannttn in 
627, and the fobmrmrj’Mfr.^^tween the Hum- 
ber and the Thames, and gnSually founded 
the kingdoms of Fast Anglia and Mercia. The 
BngUeb writers are ignorant of her name and 
existence : but Procopius may have suggested 
to Mr. Bowe the character and situation of Bo- 
dqgune in the trageiW of the Royal Convert. 

v In the copious history of Gregory of Tours 
we cannot find any traces of hostUe or friendly 
intercourse between France and England, ex- 
cept In the marriage of the daughter of Carl- 
bert, king of Paris, quam regfs evjuadam, in 
Cantia ftUus matrlmonio copmavtt (1. ix. c. 26, 
in tom. U. p. 348). Tlie bitUop of Tours ended 
his history and his life almost immediately bt* 
fore the converBion of Ker* 
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1 have now acoomi>lX8bed the la'borionB 
raiioftiM narrative of the decline 
SonMAimpim and fail of the Eoman 
intiMWert. empire, fron^ the fortun> 
ate age of Trajan and the Antonines, to 
its total extinction in the West, about 
five centuries after the Christian era. 
At that unhappy period, the Saxons 
fiercely struggled with the natives for 
the possession of Britain: Gaul and 
Spain were divided between the power- 
ful monarchies of the Franks and Visi- 
goths, and the dependent kingdoms of 
the Snevi and Burgundians : Africa was 
exposed to the cruel persecution of the 
Vandals, and the savaM insults of the 
Moors : Rome and Itmy, as far as the 
banks of the Danube, were afilioted by 
an army of barbarian mercenaries, 
whose lawless l^ranny was succeeded 
by the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 


All ^e sul>jeots of the gmpire, who, by 
the use of the Latin language, more* 
particularly deserved t|ps name and 
privileges of Romans, were oppressed by 
the disgraoei and calasni^es of foreign 
conquest ; and the victorious nations of 
Germany established a <iew system of 
manners and government in the western 
countriefl^of Europe ^he nmjesty of 
Rome was faintly represented by the 
princes of Constantinople, the feeble 
and imaginary auooessors of AugiMIus. < 
Yet they continued to raiCT over the 
East, from the Danube to the Nile and 
Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal king- 
doms of Italy and Africa were subverted 
by the arms of Justinian ; and the his- 
tory of the Qrtek emperors may still 
afford a long series of instructive lessons, 
and interesting revolutions. 


eiNBSAi;i oBaiEVAmHs oh ths fall 

Thb Greeks, after their country had 
been reduced into a province, imputed 
the triumphs of Rome, not to the merit, 
but to the VOBTUNB, of the republic. 
The inconstant goddess, who so blindly 
distributes and resumes her favours, 
had note consented (such was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to resign her 
wings, to descend from her globe, and 
to fix her firm and immutable throne ou 
the banks of the Tiber.' AwiserGreek, 
who has composed, with a philosophic 
spirit, the memorable history of his own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this 
vain and delusive comfort, to opening 
to their view Jbs ^ of 

the grentnes^m Rome.” The fidelity 
^ Sack are the flgumilTs expressions of 
Plutarch (Opera, tom. li. p, 818; edit. WeohelX 
to whom, on the IMth of hie eon Lamprias 
(Fabridns, mbliot. Grmc. tom. lii.' p. 841), 1 
Bhail boldly impute the malleimu deolamstlon, 
frtfl rnt VtfmUtf ry^nf^ The eame optnione 
had prevailed among the Greeks two hundred 
and fifty years before Plutaxoh ; and to confute 
them, ii the professed In^Uon of Polybius 
(Hist. i. i. p. 90, edit. Gionov. Ametel. 1670). 

3 See the ineeUBiable remalne of the sixth 
bookpf Polybius, and many other parts of his 
leueml history, partleularly a dlgrenion in tbs 
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of the citizens to each other, and to the 
state, was confirmed bv the habits of 
education and the prejudices of roUgion. 
Honour, as well as virtue, was the 
principle of the republic ; the ambitious 
citizens laboured te deserve the solemn 
glories of a triuini^ ; and the ardour of 
the Roman ^^ontb was kindled into 
active emnlation, os often as they be- 
held the domestic images of their ances- 
tors.' The temperate struggles of the 
patricians and plebeians Ti^ finally 
established the firm and equal balance 
of the conatiiution ; which united the 
freedom of popular assemblies, with the 
authority and wisdom of a senate, and 
the executive powers of a regal magis- 
trate. Whmi ^e consul displayed riie 
standard of the repubU8^ each citizen 
bound himself, by the oUigation of an 
oath, to draw his sword in the cause of 

esveateenth book, in which he compares the 
phalanx and fiie legion. 

2 SsUttii, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such were 
the geneicus professions of P. ficipio and Q. 
Maxuttus. The Latin historian hao read, and 
most probably tianeerlbes, PolylftttI) tbsir fiOB* 
temporary and (risnit 
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hU country, tilj he had disclyirged the 
^BpAred duty by^ military service of ten 
years. This wise institution continually 
* poured into uie field the rising genera- 
tions of freGn\^n gnd soldiess ; and their 
numbers were reinforced by the war- 
like andi populous states of Italy, who, 
aft^a bravo resistance, had yielded to 
the Valour, an(^ embraced th^yilliance, 
of the limans. The sage historian, 
who* excited the virtue of the younger 
• Sci^e, and beheld the ruin of Cajiliagc, * 
has accurately described their military 
system ; their levies, at;tnB, exercises, 
subordination, marches, encampments ; 
and the invincible legion, superior in 
active strength to the Macedonian 
phalanx of Philip and Alexander. From 
these institutions of peace and war, 
Polybius has deduced the spirit amd 
success of a people, inca^^ble of fear, 
and impatient of repose. The ambitious 
design of conquest, which might have 
been defeated by the seasonAle con- 
spiracy of mankind, was attempted and 
achieved ; and the perpetual violation 
of justice was maintained by the politi* 
cal virtues of prudence and courage. 
The arms of the republic, sometimes 
vanquished in battle, always victorious 
in wa|, advanced with rapid steM to 
the Euphrates, the Danube, the Khine, 
and the Ocean ; and the images of gold 
or silver, or brass, tl)^t might serve to 
represent the nations and their kings, 
were successively broken by the iron 
monarchy of Home.” 

!he rise of a city, which swelled into 
an empire, may deserve, as a singular 

1 While Carthage was In flames, Sdpio re- 
peated two lines of the Iliad, which express the 
destruction of Troy, acknowledging to Polybius, 
hii friend and preceptor (Polyb. In Jfxoerpt. de 
Virtut. et Vlt. tom. if n. 1455-1465), that while 
he recollected the videdtudee of human affaim, 
he Inwardly applied them to the future caiami- 
tiee of Borne (Applan. in Libycie, p. 136, edit. 
Toll). • • 

ssee Danlsl, ff. 81-10. ^And the fonrth 
kingdom ehaU be strong as iron ; forMmnch m 
iron lireaketb ih pieces, and^^nbdueth ^ 
things.** The remainder of the prophe^ (the 
mixture of iron and dag) was aoeompUabsd, 
according to St. Jerome, in his own time. 
Sicut enim in pilncipio nihil Romano Imp^o 
fortius et durlus, ita in fine rerum nihil im- 
bedllius : quum et In belliedvilibusetadversns 
dirersas naUoims, aliantm gentinm barbsiarum 
spxUio indlgoiotts (Cpsm, tom- p- ^73>> 


prodigy, the reflection of a pMosophie 
mind. But the decline of Kome was 
the natural and inevitable effect of im- 
moderate greatness. Prosperity ripened 
the principle of dbcay ; the causes of 
destruction multiplied with the extent 
of conquest ; and as soon as time or 
accident had removed the artificial 
supports, the stupendous fabric yielded 
to the pressure of its own weight. The 
story of its ruin is simple and obvious ; 
and instead of inquiring why the Roman 
empire was destroyed, we should rather 
be suri^Bed that it had subsisted so 
long. The victorious legions, who in 
distant wars acquired the vices of 
strangers and mercenaries, first op- 
pressed the freedom of the republic, 
and afterwards violated the majesty of 
the purple. The emperors, anxious for 
the personal safety and the public peace, 
were reduced to the base expedient of 
corrupting the discipline which rendered 
them alike formidable to their sovereign 
and to the enemy ; the vigoui^ of the 
military government was relaxed, and 
finally dissolved, by the partial institu- 
tions of Constantine ; and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of 
barbariaiiB. 

The decay of Rome has been fre- 
quently ascribed to the translation of 
the seat of empire ; but this history has 
already shown, that the powers of 
government were divided^ rather than 
removed. The throne of Clonstahtinople 
was erected in the East; while the 
West was still possessed by a series of 
emperors who held their residence in 
Italy, and claimed their e^ual inheri- 
tance of the legions and provinoes. This 
dangerousnovelty impaired thostrength, 
and fomcNuted the vioes. of a double 
reign: thelBait»i0eC^^(m oppiw 
a^d arbitrary system we^multiplied ; 
and a vain emulation of luxury, not of 
merit, was introduced and supported 
between the degeneraA» successors of 
Theodosius. Extreme distress, which 
unites the virtue of a free people, em- 
bitters the factions of a decUoing 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of 
Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the 
republio to its commons enemies ; and 
the court beheld with«in- 
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difTcrcncc, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of 
Italy, and the loss of the West. Under 
the succeeding reigns, the alliance of 
the two empires was restored ; but the 
aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, 
doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and 
Latins was enlarged by the perpetual 
difference of language and manners, of 
interests, and even of religion. Yet 
the salutary event approved in some 
measure the judgment of Constantine. 
During a long period of decay, his im- 
pregnable city repelled the victorious 
armies of barbarians, protected the 
wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 
peace and war, the important straits 
which connect the Euxine and Mediter- 
ranean seas. The foundation of Con- 
stantinople more essentially contributed 
to the preservation of the East, than to 
the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a fvAurt life is 
the great object of religion, we may 
hear, without surprise or scandal, that 
the introduction, or at least the abuse, 
of Christianity, had some influence on 
the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. The clergy successfully preached 
the doctrines of patience and pusillanim- 
ity ; the active virtues of society were 
discouraged ; and the last remains of 
military spirit were buried in the 
cloister : a large portion of public and 
private wealth was consecrated to the 
specious demands of charity and de- 
votion ; and the soldiers* pay was 
lavished on the useless multitudes of 
both sexes, who could only plead the 
merits of abstinence and chastity.* 
Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more 
earthly passions of malice ^ jd<8mbition. 
kindled the tHSOlBgical discord ; 

the church, and even the state, were 
distracted by religious factions, whoso 
conflicts were sometimes bloody, and 
always implacable; the attention of the 
emperors were diverted from camps to 
synods; the Roman world was op- 

* Tt might be a curious speculation, how far 
the purer morals of the genuine and more active 
Christians may have compensated, in the popu- 
lation of the Kuman empire, (or the seccseioa 
of such numbers into laactlTS and unproductive 
frilWhsy.-M. 


presscfl by a Hew specios of tyranify | 
and the persecuted seats liecame tne'^ 
secret enemies of their cpuntry. Yet ^ 
party-spirit, however pernicious or ab- 
surd, is a priliciple of winieii as well as 
of dissension. The bishops, from eigh- 
teen hundred pulpits, foioulca^cd tlie 
duty of passive obedience to a lawful 
and orthfid'ox sovereign their frequent 
assemblies, and perpetual correspond- 
ence, maintained the comni union of 
distant churches ; and the "benevbTent ' 
temper of the Gospel was strengthened, 
though conflned, oy the spiritual alii 
ance of the Catholics. The sacred in- 
dolence of the monks was devoutly em- 
braced by a servile and effeminate age ; 
but if superstition had not afforded a 
decent retreat, the same vices would 
have tempted the unworthy Romans to 
desert, from baser motives, the standard 
of the republic. Religious precepts are 
easily obeyed, which indulge and sanc- 
tify the natural inclinations of their 
votaries ; but the pure and genuine in- 
fluence of Christianity may be traced 
in its beneficial, though imperfect, 
effects on the barbarian proselytes of 
the North. If the decline of the Roman 
empire was hastened by the conversion 
of Constantine, his victorious religion 
broke the violence of the fall, and 
mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors. « 

This awful revolution may be use- 
fully applied to the instruction of the 
present ago. It is the duty of a patriot 
to prefer and promote the exclusive in- 
terest and glory of his native country : 
but a philosophei may be permitted to 
enlarge his ,viows, and to consider 
Europe as one great republic, whose 
various inhabitants kave attained al- 
most the same level of politeness and 
cultivation. The balance of power will 
continue V> fluctuate, and the prosperity 
of our own, or the neighbouring king- 
doms, may be alternately exalted or 
depressed; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general 
state of happiness, the system of arts, 
and laws, and manners, which so ad- 
vantageously distinguish, above the 
rest of mankind, the Eunjopeans and 
their oolonioa. The savage nations of 
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globe are^the coimflon ^oe^iies of 
uiyilised society ; and we may inquire, 

» with anxiousUcuriosity, whether Europe 
is still threatened with a repetition of 
those calainftiefi which •formerly op- 
pressed the arms and institutions of 
R^ie. PorHUps the same reflections 
wi|r illustrate the fall of that mighty 
e-Mipire, and explain the proL^dile causes 
of our actual security. 

The Romans were ignorant of the 
extent of their danger, and the number 
of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine 
and Danube, the Nortliem countries of 
Europe and Asia were filled with in- 
numerable tribes of hunters and shep- 
herds, poor, voracious, and turbulent ; 
bold in arms, and impatient to' ravish 
the fruits of industry. The barbarian 
world was agitated by the rapid im- 
pulse of war ; and the peace of Uaul or 
Italy was shaken bv the distant revolu- 
tions of China. The Huns, who fled 
before a victorious enemy, directed 
their march towards the West; and 
the torrent was swelled by the gradual 
accession of captives and allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns 
assumed in f/ictr turn the spirit of con- 
qflest ; the endless column of barbarians 
preftied on the Roman empire with ac- 
cumulated weight ; and if the foremost 
wore destroyed, the vacant space was 
instantly replenished by new assail- 
ants. Such formidable emi^ations 
can no longer issue from the Horth; 
and the long repose, which has been 
imputed to the decrease of population, 
is the happy consequence of the pro- 
gress of arts and agriculture. Instead 
of some rude villages,, thinly scattered 
among its woods and morasses, Germany 
now produco^a list of two thousand 
three Hundred walled towns : the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland, have bgcii successively es- 
tablished ; and the Hanse merchants, 
with the Teutonic knights, have ex- 
tended their colonies along the coast oi 
"the Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland 
Prom the Gulf of Finland to the eastern 
Ocean, Russia now assumes the form of 
a powerful and civilised empire. Th« 
plough, ^the loom, and the forge, ar 
introduced on the banks of the Volga. 


be Oby, and the Lcna^ and the tierceat 
if tlie Tartar hordes have been taught 
to tremble and obey. The reign of in- 
dependent liiirbarism is now contracted 
to a naiTOW span ; and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces 
may be almost numbered, cannot seri- 
lusly excite the apprehensions of the 
great republic of Europe. ' Yet this ap- 
parent security should not tempt us to 
torget, that new enemies, and unknown 
dangers, may posribly arise from some 
obscure people, scarcely visible in the 
map of the world. The Arabs or Sara- 
cens, who spread their conquests from 
India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt, till Mahomet 
breathed into those savage bodies the 
loalof enthusiasm. 

11. The empire of Rome was firmly 
established by the singular and perfect 
coalition of its members. The subject 
nations, resigning the hope, and oven 
the wish, of incmpendence, embraced 
the character of Roman citizens ; and 
the provinces of the West were reluc- 
tantly torn hy the barbarians from the 
bosom of their mother country. • But 
this union was purchased by the loss of 
national freedom and military spirit ; 
and the servile provinces, destitute of 
life and motion, expected their safety 
from the mercenary troops and govern- 
ors, who were directed by the orders of 
a distant court. The happiness of a 
hundred millions depended on the per- 
sonal merit of one or two men, perliaps 
children, whoso minds were corrupted 
by education, luxury, and despotic 
power. The deepest wounds were in- 
^ The French and English editors of the 
Genealogical History of the Tartars have sub- 
joined a curious, though Imperfect, deiicriptioti 
of thei^iiq ^nt state. We might question the 
iDdependefi6^^3ffF^3 *niuck8, or Eluths. since . 
they bad been recently ^nquished by tlie 
Chinese, who, in the year 17ft9, subdued the , 
lesser Bucharia, and advanced into the country ( 
of Badakshan, near the sources of the Oxus 

S Cemoires sur les Chlhols, tom. i. p. S25-400). * , 
ut these conquests are precarious, nor wilt I 
venture to ensure the safety of the Chinese em- 
pire. 

9 The pmdent reader will determine how far 
this general proposition is weakened by the 
revolt of ^e Isaurians, the independence of 
Britain and Armorica, the Moorish tribes, or 
the Bagaudss of Gaul sAd Spain (voL i. p. 470, 
vtl, v. p. 846, TOl. vt p. 14, 170). 
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fllcted on the empire daring the min- 
orities of the sons and grandsons of 
Theodosias ; and, after those incapable 
princes seemed to attain* the ace of 
manhood, they abandoned the church 
to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the barbarians. 
Europe is now divided into twelve 
powerful, thoueh unequal kingdoms, 
three respectame commonwealths, and 
a variety of smaller, though indepen^ 
dent, states : the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at 
least, with the number of its rulers ; 
and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign 
in the North, while Arcadius and Hoii- 
orius again slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are 
restrained by the mutual influence of 
fear and shame ; republics have acquired 
order and stability ; monarchies have 
imbibed the principles of freedom, or 
at least of moderation ; and some sense 
of honour and justioe is introduced into 
the most defective constitutions by the 
general manners of the times. In peace, 
the progress of knowledge and inaustry 
is accemrated by the emulation of so 
many active rivals : in war, the Euro- 
pean forces are exercised by temperate 
and undecisive contests. If a savage 
conqueror should issue from the deserts 
of Inrtary, he must repeatedly vanquish 
the robust peasants of Russia, the 
numerous armies of Germany, the gal- 
lant nobles of France, and the intrepid 
freemen of Britain,' who, perhaps, might 
oonfederate for their common defence. 
Should the victorious barbarians carry 
slavery and desolation as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels 
would transport beyond their pursuit 
the remains of cMlise^Qd^; and 
Europe would jaaaIVCfflfflHnmsh in the 
American world, which is already fiUed 
with her colonies, and institntions. ' 

III. Gold, poveg^y, and a life of 
danger and ifatigne, fortify the strength 

1 America nowsontalns about sfX ndlUons of 
European bloodonddesoent; and their numbem, 
at least In the North, ore contimudly increas- 
ing. Whatever maj be the changes of their 
political situation, riinr mutt preserve the 
Boanaers of Europe :/Dd we may refiect with 
eome pleasure, that w English language will 
probaug be diffused over an immense and 
populone oontinent. 


and cOunf^ U barhari&tls. In 
age thev have oppressed the polite anil 
peaceful nations of Chind, India, and * 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, 
to counterbalance these iidlnral powers 
by the resources of nriili(jary^ai±. The 
warlike states of antiquity, Giqcce, 
Macedonia and Rome, ecuoated a nice 
of soldierd; exercised their bodies, dis- 
ciplined their courage, multiplied their 
forces bv regular evolutions, and ••on - 
verted the iron, which they possessed, 
into strong and serviceable weapons. 
But this sunenbrity insensibly declined 
with their laws and manners ; and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his 
successors armed and instructed, for the 
ruin of the empire, the rude valour of 
the barbarian mercenaries. The mili- 
tary art has been changed by the in- 
vention of gunpowder; which enables 
man to command the two most power- 
ful agents of nature, air and fire. 
Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, 
architecture, have been applied to the 
service of war ; and the adverse parties 
oppose to each other the most elaborate 
modes of attack and of defence. His- 
torians may indignantly observe, t|pit 
the preparations of a siege would found 
and maintain a flourishing colony y yet 
we cannot be displeased, that the sub- 
version of a city should be a work of 
cost and difficult/j; or that an in- 
dustrious people should be protected by 
those arts, which survive and supply 
the decay of military virtue. Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impreg- 
nable barrier against the Tartar horse ; 
and Europe is secure from any future 
irruption of barbarians ; since, before 
they can conquer, the;^^ must cease to 

1 On avolt fait venlr (for the siege of Turin) 
14d pieces de canon ; et 11 est A remarquer que 
obaque gros oanou montd revient A environ 
8000 ecus: il y avatt 100.000 Ifbuleto; 106,000 
cartouches d'une, fagon, et 800,000 d*ttne autre ; 

81.000 bombes ; 87,700 grenades, 16,000 sacs a 
terra, 80,000 instruments pour le pionnage; 

1.800.000 Uvies de poudra AJoutes A cqs 
munitions, le plomb, lefer, et le fer>blano, les 
Cordages, tout ce qul sert auz mineurs, le 
soupfare, le salpOtre, les outtls de toute espece. 

11 est certain que lee frals de tons ces preparatifs 
de destruction eutllrolent pour fonder et pour 
faire fleurir la plus uombreuse cdlouie. Vol- 
taire, Biecle de Louis mv. c. xx. to his Works, 
tom. xi. p« , 
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1^ l^rlbarouB. ii?heir gradkial^di^ces 
TO the science o& war would always be 
accompanied, %8 wo may learn from the 
example of Kussia, with a proportion- 

• able improvement in the as*ts of peace 
and civil policy ; and they themselves 
must de|te^%|k*lace among the polished 
natijhs whom tiiey subdue. 

Snould these^speculations ^»e found 
doubjifiil or fallacious, there still remains 
a m^re humble source of comfort and 

* hope.* The discoveries of ancient and 
modern navigators, and the domestic 
history or tradition, of Ahe most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human 
KLvojge^ naked both in mind and body, 
and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, 
and almost of language.* From this 
abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he has 
gradually arisen to command the 
animals, to fertilise the earth, to tra- 
verse the ocean, and to measure the 
heavens. His progress in the improve- 
ment and exercise of his menttd and 
corporeal faculties’ has been irregular 
and various ; infinitely slow in the be- 
ginning, and increasing by degress with 
redoulded velocity: ages of laborious 
ascent have been followed by a moment 
of rapid downfall; and the several 
climates of t^e globe have felt the 
vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet 
the experience of fe^r thousand years 
should enlarge our hopes, and diminish 
our apprehensions : we cannot determine 
to what height the human species may 
aspire in their advances towards perfec- 
tion ; but it may safely be presumed, 

1 It would be an euy, thouffh tedious task, 
to produce the authoritiesof poets, philosophen, 
and historians. 1 shall therefore content my* 
seif with appealing tothe decisive and authentic 
testimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. i. p. 
11, 12, 1. ill p. 184, &c., edit. WesseUng). The 
Icthyophagi, who in his time wandered along 
the shores of the^d Sea, can oniy be compared 
to the natives of New Holland (Dampier’s 
Voyages, vol. 1. p. 464-4G9). Fancy, or perhaps 
reason, may still suppose an extreme and 
absolute state of nature far below the level of 
these savages, who had acquired some arts and 
instruments. 

> See the learned and rational work of the 
president Goguet, de rOriglne des Loiz, des 
Arts, et des Sciences. He traces from facta or 
conjectures (t^. i. p. 147-887, edit. 12ino) the 
first and mo^ dilBoalt stepc pf human inven- 
Uoa« 


that no people, unlesi tllb face of nature 
is changed, will relapse into their 
original barbarism. The improvements 
of society mavbe viewed under a three- 
fold aspect. T. The poet or philosopher 
illustrates his age and country by the 
eftorts of a wnglt mind; but these 
superior powers of reason or fancy are 
rare and spontaneous productions ; and 
the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or 
Newton, would excite less admiration, 
if they could be created by the will of a 
prince or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. 
The benefits of law and policy* of trade 
and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent; and 
many individuals may be qualified, by 
education and discipline, to promote, 
in their respective stations, the interest 
of the community. But this general 
order is the effect of skill and labour ; 
and the complex machinery may be 
decayed by time or injured by violence. 
3. Fortunatelv for mankind, the more 
useful, or, at least, more necessary arts, 
can be performed without superior 
talents or national subordination ; with- 
out the powers of one or the union 
of many. Each village, each family, 
each individual, must always possess 
both ability and inclination, to per- 
petuate the use of fire* and of metals ; 
the propagation and service of domestic 
animals; the methods of hunting and 
fishing ; the rudiments of navigation ; 
the imperfect cultivation of com or 
other nutritive grain; and the simple 
practice of the mechanic trades. Private 
genius and public industry may be ex- 
tirpated ; but these hardy plants survive 
the tempest, and strike an everlasting 
root into the most unfavourable soil. 
The sple*'did days of Augustus and 
Trajan wero by a cloud of 

ignorance; and the barbarians sub- 
verted the laws and palaces of Rome. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem 
of Saturn,’ atill oontiitued annually to 

1 It li oextain, however strange, that many 
nations have been ignorant of the use of fire. 
Even the ingenious natives of Otahelte, who are 
destitute of metals, have not invented any 
earthen vessels capable of sustainine the action 

fixe, and of oommnnioating the beat to the 
liquids which they contain. * 

^ Plutarch. Qumt. Bom. in tom. 11. ^ S76. 
ICaerob. SaturnaL 1. L e. 8. p. 16^ edit. Lomoii. 
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mow the hanij^sts of Italy ; and the 
human feasts of the Liestrigons^ have 
never been renewed on the coast of 
Campania. 

Since the first discover of the arts, 
War, commerce, and religious zeal have 
diffused, among the savages of the Old 
and New Worlds, theseinestimablcgifts : 
they have been successively propagated ; 
they can never be lost. We may there- 

The arrival of Saturn (of his religious worship) 
in a ship, may Indicate, that the savage coast 
of Latiuni was first discovered and civiilsed by 
the Phusnicians. 

: In the ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, 
Homer has embellished the tales of fearful and 
eredulous sailors, who transformed the cannibals 
of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants. 


fore acquiesce in the pleasing eofcltl* 
sion^htft every age of *tlie world h?i9 i% 
creased, and still increases, the real 
wealth, the happiness, flie knowledgof 
and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race.* ^ • 

1 The merit of discovery Jias^04)ften been 
stained with avarice, cruelly, ^v^ard h naUclsm ; 
and the intercourse of nations has produiftd the 
communigrtion of disease and prejudice. A 
singular exception is due to the virtue of our 
own times and country. The five great voyages, 
successively undertaken by the coinmand»of liis 
present Majesty, were inspired by the jiure and ' 
generous love of science and of mankind, ^'he 
same prince, adapting his benefactions to \lie 
different stagetf^f society, has founded a school 
of painting in his capital ; and has introduced 
into the islands of the South Sea the vegetabiet 
a»d animals most useful to human life. 








